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ITALY,    Sec. 


In   the   YEARS  1701,  1702,  1703. 


Verum  ergo  id  eji,  fi  quis  in  coelum  ajcendijjet,  naturamque  mundi  et  pul- 
chritudinem  fiderum  perfpexijjet,  infuavem  illam  admirationem  ei  fore^ 
quae  jucundijfimafuijjetjfi  aliquem  cui  narraret  habuijfet. 

Cicer.  de  Amic. 

BIRMINGHAM: 
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To  the  Right  Honorable 


JOHN  LORD  SOMERS, 


BARON  of   EVESHAM. 


My    LORD, 

THERE  is  a  Pleafure  in  owning  Obligations 
which  it  is  an  Honor  to  have  received,  but 
fhould  I  publifh  any  Favors  done  me  by  Your 
Lordlhip,  I  am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like  Va- 
nity than  Gratitude. 


I  had  a  very  early  Ambition  to  recommend  my- 
felf  to  Your  Lordfliip's  Patronage,  which  yet  en- 
creafed  in  me  as  I  travelled  through  the  Countries, 
of  which  I  here  give  Your  Lordlhip  fome  Account: 
For  whatever  great  Impreffions  an  Engliffiman  muft 
have  of  Your  Lordfliip,  they  who  have  been  con- 
verfant  Abroad  will  find  them  Hill  improved.     It 

cannot 
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cannot  but  be  obvious  to  them,  that  though  they 
fee  Your  Lordfliip's  Admirers  every  M^here,  they 
meet  with  very  few  of  Your  Well-wifhers  at  Paris 
or  at  Rome,  And  I  could  not  but  obferve  when  I 
paffed  through  moft  of  the  Proteftant  governments 
in  Europe^  that  their  Hopes  or  Fears  for  the  Com- 
mon Caufe  rofe  or  fell  with  Your  Lordfhip's  Inter- 
eft  and  Authority  in  England, 

I  here  prefent  Your  Lordfhip  with  the  Remarks 
that  I  made  in  a  Part  of  thefe  my  Travels;  wherein, 
notwithftanding  the  Variety  of  the  Subjed,  I  am 
very  fenfible  that  I  offer  nothing  new  to  Your  Lord- 
fhip, and  can  have  no  other  Defign  in  this  Addrefs, 
than  to  declare  that  I  am, 


My  LORD^ 

Tour  Lordjhip's  moji  Obliged,  and 

mqfi  Obedient  Humble  Servant^ 


J.   ADDISON. 


PREFACE. 


rHE RE  is  certainly  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  man  may  travel 
with  greater  pleajure  and  advantage  than  in  Italy.  One  firids  Jome- 
thing  more  particular  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  more  aflonifhing 
in  the  luorks  of  Mature,  than  can  be  met  ivith  in  any  other  part  of  1£.uvo^g, 
It  is  the  great  fchool  of  Mufic  and  Fainting,  and  contains  in  it  all  the 
nobleft  productions  of  Statuary  and  Architecture  both  ancient  and  modern. 
It  abounds  with  cabinets  of  Curiofities,  and  vaft  collections  of  all  kinds  of 
Antiquities.  Jio  other  country  in  the  world  has  fuch  a  variety  of  Govern- 
ments, that  are  fo  different  in  their  Coii/litutions  andfo  refined  in  their  Poli- 
tics. Inhere  is  fear  ce  any  part  of  the  nation  that  is  not  famous  in  Hiflory, 
nor  fo  much  as  a  mountain  or  river  that  has  not  been  the  fcene  offome  extra- 
ordinary aCiion. 


As  there  are  few  men  that  have  talents  or  opportunities  for  examining  f& 
copious  a  fubjeCt,  one  may  obferve  among  thoje  who  have  written  on  Italy, 
that  different  Authors  have  fucceeded  bef  on  different  forts  of  Curiofities. 
Some  have  been  more  particular  in  their  accounts  of  Pictures,  Statues  and 
Buildings;  fome  have  fe arched  into  Libraries,  cabinets  of  Rarities,  and  col- 
lections of  Medals;  as  others  have  been  wholly  taken  up  with  Infcriptions , 
Ruins  and  Antiquities.  Among  the  Authors  of  our  own  country,  we  are 
obliged  to  the  Bi/hop  of  Salisbury,  for  his  maferly  and  uncommon  obfer- 
vations  on  the  Religion  and  Governments  of  Italy :  Laffels  may  be  ufeful  in 
giving  us  the  ?ia?nes  of  fuch  Writers  as  have  treated  of  the  feveral  States  thro 
which  he  paffed:  Mr.  Ray  is  to  be  valued  for  his  Obfervations  on  the  Jiatural 
productions  of  the  place.  Monfieur  Miffon  has  wrote  a  more  correCt  ac- 
count of  Italy  in  general  than  any  before  him,  as  he  particularly  excels  in 
the  Plan  of  the  country,  which  he  has  given  us  in  true  and  lively  colors. 

There' 
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There  are  Jlilljeveral  of  theje  Topics  that  are  Jar  from  being  exhaufied,  as 
there  are  many  new  JubjeSis  that  a  traveller  may  find  to  employ  himfelfupon. 
For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  taken  notice  of  Jeveral  Places  and  Antiquities 
that  no  body  elfe  hasjpoken  of  Jo,  I  think,  I  have  mentioned  but  few  things  in 
common  with  others,  that  are  not  either  fet  in  a  new  light,  or  Accompanied  with 
different  refiedtions.  I  have  taken  care  par  ticidarly  to  confider  the  fever  al  paj 
fages  of  the  ancient  Poets,  which  have  any  relation  to  the  Places  and  Curio- 
fities  that  I  met  with;  for  before  I  entered  on  my  voyage  I  took  care  to  refreji 
my  memory  among  the  Claffic  Authors,  and  to  make  fuch  colleclions  out  of 
them  as  1  might  afterwards  have  occafionfor.  I  mufl  confefs  it  was  not  one 
of  the  leaf  entertainments  that  1  met  with  in  travelling,  to  examine  thefe fever  al 
Defcriptions,  as  it  were,  upon  the  fpot,  and  to  compare  the  natural  face  of 
the  country  with  the  Landf capes  that  the  Poets  have  given  us  of  it.  However 
to  avoid  the  conjjion  that  might  arifefrom  a  multitude  of  quotations,  I  have 
only  cited  fuch  verfes  as  have  given  usfome  Image  of  the  place,  or  that  have 
Jomething  elfe  bejides  the  bare  J^ame  of  it  to  recommend  them. 
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MONACO.  GENOA,   &. 


ON  the  twelfth  of  December,  1699,  ^  ^^^  ^"^  from  Marfeilles  to  Genoa  in 
a  Tartane,  and  arrived  late  at  a  fmall  French  Port  called  Cajfis,  where 
the  next  morning  we  were  not  a  little  furprized  to  fee  the  mountains  a- 
bout  the  town  covered  with  green  Olive-trees,  or  laid  out  in  beautiful 
Gardens,  which  gave  us  a  great  variety  of  pleafing  profpe6ls,  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  The  mod  uncultivated  of  them  produce  abundance  of 
fweet  plants,  as  Wild-Thyme,  Lavender,  Rofemary,  Balme  and  Myrtle.  We 
were  here  fhown  at  a  diflance  the  Deferts,  which  have  been  rendered  fo 
famous  by  the  Penance  of  Mary  Magdalene,  who,  after  her  arrival  with  La- 
zarus and  Jojeph  of  Arimathea  at  Marjeilles,  is  faid  to  have  wept  away  the  reft 
of  her  life  among  thefe  folitary  rocks  and  mountains.  It  is  fo  Romantic 
a  fcene,  that  it  has  always  probably  given  occafion  to  fuch  Chimerical  re- 
lations; for  it  is  perhaps  of  this  place  that  Claudian  fpeaks,  in  the  follow- 
ing defcription, 

Et  locus  extremum  pandit  qua  Gallia  littus 

Oceani  praetentus  aquis,  qudfertur  Ulypfes 

Sanguine  libato  populum  movijfe  Silentim, 

Illic  Umbrarum  tenuijlridore  volantum 

Flebilis  audUur  quejtus;  fmulachra  coloni 

Pallida  defundcijque  vident  migrare  jiguras,  dfc.  CI.  In.  Ruf.  L.  i. 

A  place  there  lyes  on  Gallia's  utmoft  bounds. 
Where  rifing  feas  infult  the  frontier  grounds. 
V  O  L.    II.  B  Ul)fes 
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Ul^jjes  here  the  blood  of  vidims  flied, 
And  rais'd  the  pale  affembly  of  the  dead: 
Oft  in  the  winds  is  heard  a  plaintive  found; 
Of  melancholy  ghofts,  that  hover  round; 
The  lab'ring  plow-man  oft  with  horror  fpies 
Thin  airy  fliapes,  that  o'er  the  furrows  rife, 
(A  dreadful  fcene!)  and  fkim  before  his  eyes. 

I  know  there  is  nothing  more  undetermined  among  the  Learned  than 
the  Voyage  of  Ulyjfes;  fome  confining  it  to  the  Mediterranean,  others  ex- 
tending it  to  the  great  Ocean,  and  others  afcribing  it  to  a  world  of  the 
Poet's  own  making;  though  his  converfations  with  the  dead  are  general- 
ly fuppofed  to  have  been  in  the  Narhon  Gaul. 

Incultos  adiit  Laejlrigonas  Antiphafenque,  ire. 

Atque  haec  ceu  nojlras  interfunt  cognita  terras^ 

Fabulafive  novum  dedit  his  erroribus  orbem.  Tib.  L,  4-  El.  i. 

Uncertain  whether,  by  the  winds  convey'd, 
On  real  feas  to  real  fhores  he  flray'd; 
Or,  by  the  fable  driven  from  coa{li;o  coafl. 
In  new  imaginary  worlds  was  loft, 

,  The  next  day  we  again  fet  fail,  and  made  the  bell  of  our  way  'till  we 
were  forced,  by  contrary  winds,  into  St-  Remo,  a  very  pretty  town  in  the 
Genoefe  dominions.  The  front  to  the  fea  is  not  large,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  houfes  behind  it,  built  up  the  fide  of  the  mountain  to  avoid  the  winds 
and  vapours  that  come  from  the  fea.  We  here  faw  feveral  perfons,  that 
in  the  midft.  oi  December  had  nothing  over  their  flioulders  but  their  fhirts, 
without  complaining  of  the  cold.  It  is  certainly  very  lucky  for  the  poor- 
er fort,  to  be  born  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  the  greateft  inconvenience, 
to  which  thofe  of  our  northern  nations  are  fubje6l;  and  indeed  without 
this  natural  benefit  of  their  climates,  the  extreme  mifery  and  poverty  that 
are  in  moft  of  the  Italian  governments  would  be  infupportable.  There 
are  at  St.  Remo  many  plantations  of  Palm-trees,  though  they  do  not  grow 
in  other  parts  of  Italy.  We  failed  from  hence  dire611y  for  Genoa,  and  had 
a  fair  wind  that  carried  us  into  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  which  is  very  re- 
markable for  tempefls  and  fcarcity  of  fifh.  It  is  probable  one  may  be  the 
caufe  of  the  odier,  whether  it  be  that  the  fiflier-men  cannot  imploy  their 
art  with  fo  much  fuccefs  in  fo  troubled  a  fea,  or  that  the  fifh  do  not  care 
for  inhabiting  fuch  ftormy  waters. 

Atrum 
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Defendens  pijces  hyemat  mare .  '   Hor.  Sa.  2.  li.  2. 

While  black  with  ftorms  the  ruffled  ocean  rolls. 
And  from  the  lifher's  art  defends  her  finny  flioles. 

We  were  forced  to  lye  in  it  two  days,  and  our  Captain  thought  his  Ship 
in  fo  great  danger,  that  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  confefs'd  himfelf  to  a 
Capuchin  who  was  on  board  with  us.  But  at  laft,  taking  the  advantage 
of  a  fide  wind,  we  were  driven  back  in  a  few  hours  time  as  far  as  Monaco. 
Lucan  has  given  us  a  defcription  of  the  Harbour  that  we  found  fo  very 
welcome  to  us,  after  the  great  danger  we  had  efcaped. 

Oudquefub  Herculeo  facratus  nomine  portus 

Urget  rupe  cava  pelagus:  non  Corns  in  ilium 

Jus  habet  ant  Xjphyrus:  Solus  Jua  littora  turbat 

Circius,  et  tutd  prohibet  Jlatione  Monaeci.  Lib.  i. 

The  winding  rocks  a  fpacious  harbour  frame. 
That  from  the  great  Alcides  takes  its  name: 
Fenc'd  to  the  weft,  and  to  the  north  it  lies; 
But  when  the  winds  in  fouthern  quarters  rife, 
Ships,  from  their  anchors  torn,  become  their  fport. 
And  fudden  tempefts  rage  within  the  port. 

On  the  Promontory  where  the  town  o£  Monaco  now  flands,  was  former- 
ly the  temple  of  Hercules  Monaecus,  which  ftill  gives  the  name  to  this  fmall 
Principality. 

Aggeribus  facer  Alpinis  atque  arce  Monaeci 

Defcenclens. Virg.  AEn.  6. 

There  are  but  three  towns  in  the  dominions  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco. 
The  chief  of  them  is  fituate  on  a  rock  which  runs  out  into  the  fea,  and  is 
well  fortified  by  nature.  It  was  formerly  under  the  prote6lion  of  the  Spa- 
niard, but  not  many  years  fince  drove  out  the  SpaniJJi  Garrifon,  and  recei- 
ved a  French  one,  which  confifts  at  prefent  of  five  hundred  men,  paid  and 
ofiicer'd  by  the  French  King.  The  Officer  who  fhowed  me  the  Palace  told 
me,  v/ith  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  that  his  mafter  and  the  King  of  France; 
amidft  all  the  confufions  oi  Europe.,  had  ever  been  good  friends  and  allies. 
The  palace  has  handfome  apartments,   that  are  many  of  them  hung  with 

B  2  pictures 
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pidures  of  the  reigning  Beauties  in  the  court  oi  France.  But  the  befl  of 
the  furniture  was  at  Rome,  where  the  Prince  oi  Monaco  refided  at  that  time 
ambafTador.  We  here  took  a  little  boat  to  creep  along  the  fea-fhore  as  far 
as  Genoa;  but  at  Savona,  finding  the  fea  too  rough,  we  were  forced  to  make 
the  befl  of  our  way  by  land,  over  very  rugged  mountains  and  precipices: 
For  this  road  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  over  mount  Cennis. 

The  Genoeje  are  efleemed  extremely  cunning,  induftrious,  and  inur'd  to 
hardfliip  above  the  reft  of  the  Italians;  which  was  likewife  the  chara61er 
of  the  old  Ligurians.  And  indeed  it  is  no  wonder,  while  the  Barrennefs 
of  their  country  continues,  that  the  Manners  of  the  inhabitants  do  not 
change:  Since  there  is  nothing  makes  men  fharper,  and  fets  their  hands 
and  wits  more  at  work,  than  Want.  The  Italian  proverb  fays  of  the  Ge~ 
7ioefe,  that  they  have  a  fea  without  fijii,  land  without  trees,  and  men  without  faith. 
The  character  the  Lati?i  poets  have  given  of  them  is  not  much  different. 

AJJiietumque  malo  Ligurem.  '  Virg.  G.  2. 

The  hard  Ligurians,  a  laborious  kind-, 

Pernix  Ligur.  Sil.  It,  El.  8, 

Fallaces  Ligures.  Auf.  Eid.   12. 

Apenninicolae  bellator  filius  Auni 

Haud  Ligurum  extremus,  dumfallere  fatafinehant.  AEn.  11. 

Yet  like  a  true  Ligurian,  born  to  cheat, 
(At  leaft  whilft  Fortune  favor'd  his  deceit.) 

Vane  Ligur,  fru/lraque  animis  elate  fuperbis, 

J^equicquam  patrias  tentafli  lubricus  artes.  Id. 

Vain  fool  and  coward,  cries  the  lofty  maid, 

Caught  in  the  train  which  thou  thyfelf  haft  laid. 

On  others  pra61:ife  thy  Ligurian  arts; 

Thin  ftratagems,  and  tricks  of  little  hearts 

Are  loft  on  me;    nor  fhalt  thou  fafe  retire. 

With  vaunting  lies  to  thy  fallacious  fire.  Dryden. 

There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  palaces  ftanding  along  the  fea-fhore 
on  both  fides  oi  Genoa,  which  make  the  town  appear  much  longer  than  it 
is,  to  thofe  that  fail  by  it.  The  city  it  felf  makes  the  nobleft  ftiowof  any 
in  the  world.    Thehoufes  aremoftof  them  painted  on  the  outfide;.  fothat 

they 
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they  look  extremely  gay  and  lively,  befides  that  they  are  efteemed  the  high- 
eft  in  Europe,  and  ftand  very  thick  together.  The  New-ftreet  is  a  double 
range  of  palaces  from  one  end  to  the  other,  built  with  an  excellent  fancy, 
and  fit  for  the  greateft  Princes  to  inhabit.  I  cannot  however  be  reconci- 
led to  their  manner  of  painting  feveral  of  the  Genoefe  houfes.  Figures, 
perfpe61ives,  or  pieces  of  hiftory  are  certainly  very  ornamental,  as  they  are 
drawn  on  many  of  the  walls,  that  would  otherwife  look  too  naked  and  u- 
niform  without  them:  But  inftead  of  thefe,  one  often  fees  the  front  of  a 
palace  covered  with  painted  pillars  of  dirferent  orders.  If  thefe  were  fo 
many  true  columns  of  marble,  fet  in  their  proper  archite61ure,  they  would 
certainly  very  much  adorn  the  places  where  they  ftand,  but  as  they  are  now, 
they  only  ftiew  us  that  there  is  fomething  wanting,  and  that  the  palace, 
which  without  thefe  counterfeit  pillars  would  be  beautiful  in  its  kind,  might 
have  been  more  perfe6l  by  the  addition  of  fuch  as  are  real.  The  front  of 
the  Filla  Imperiale,  at  a  middle  diftance  from  Genoa,  without  any  thing  of  this 
paint  upon  it,  confifts  of  a  Doric  and  Corinthian  row  of  pillars,  and  is  much 
the  handfomeftof  any  I  faw  there.  The  Duke  o[  Dorias  palace  has  thebeft 
outfide  of  any  in  Genoa,  as  that  of  Durazzo  is  the  beft  furnifhed  within. 
There  is  .one  room  in  the  firft,  that  is  hung  with  tapeftry,  in  which  are 
wrought  the  figures  of  the  great  perfons,  that  the  family  has  produced; 
as  perhaps  there  is  no  houfe  in  Europe,  that  can  fiiow  a  longer  line  of  he- 
roes, that  have  ftill  aded  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Andrew  Doria  has  a 
ftatue  creeled  to  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  Doge's  palace,  with  the  glori- 
ous title  of  Deliverer  of  the  common-wealth;  and  one  of  his  family  ano- 
ther, that  calls  him  its  preferver.  In  the  Doge's  palace,  are  the  rooms  where 
the  great  and  little  Council  with  the  two  Colleges  hold  their  aflemblies; 
but  as  the  ftate  of  Genoa  is  very  poor,  tho'  feveral  of  its  Members  are  ex- 
tremely rich,  fo  one  may  obferve  infinitely  more  fplendor  and  magnifi- 
cence in  particular  perfons  houfes,  than  in  thofe  that  belong  to  the  pub- 
lic. But  we  find  in  moft  of  the  ftates  of  Europe,  that  the  people  fhow  the 
greateft  marks  of  poverty,  where  the  governors  live  in  the  greateft  magni- 
ficence. The  churches  are  very  fine,  particularly  that  of  the  Annunciation, 
which  looks  wonderfully  beautiful  in  the  infide,  all  but  one  corner  of  it 
being  covered  with  ftatues,  gilding,  and  paint.  A  man  would  expetSl,  in  fo 
very  ancient  a  town  of  Italy,  to  find  fome  confiderable  antiquities;  but  all 
they  have  to  fhow  of  this  nature  is  an  old  Rojtrumof  a  Roman  fliip,  thatftands 
over  thedoor  of  their  arfenal.  It  is  not  above  a  foot  long,and  perhaps  would 
never  have  been  thought  the  beak  of  a  fhip,  had  not  it  been  found  in  fo 
probable  a  place  as  the  haven.  It  is  all  of  Iron,  fafliioned  at  the  end  like 
a  Boar's  head;  as  I  have  feen  it  reprefented  on  medals,  and  on  the  Colunma 

Rojlrata 
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Rojlrata  in  Rome.  I  faw  at  Genoa,  Signior  Micconi's  famous  colledion  of 
fhells,  which,  as  Father  Buonani  the  Jefuit  has  fmce  told  me,  is  one  of 
the  bed  in  Italy.  I  know  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  government  of 
Genoa,  than  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  made  up  of  fuch  branches  of  the  reve- 
nties,  as  have  been  fet  apart,  and  appropriated  to  the  difcharging  of  fe- 
veral  fums,  that  have  been  borrowed  from  private  perfons,  during  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  common-wealth.  Whatever  inconveniencies  the  ftate  has 
labour'd  under,  they  have  never  entertained  a  thought  of  violating  the 
public  credit,  or  of  alienating  any  part  of  thefe  revenues  to  other  ufes, 
than  to  what  they  have  been  thus  affigned.  The  adminiftration  of  this 
bank  is  for  life,  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  citizens,  which  gives 
them  a  great  authority  in  the  ftate,  and  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
common  people.  This  bank  is  generally  thought  the  greateft  load  on 
the  Genoefe,  and  the  managers  of  it  have  been  reprefented  as  a  fecond 
kind  of  Senate,  that  break  the  Uniformity  of  government,  and  deftroy  in 
fome  meafure,  the  Fundamental  conftitution  of  the  ftate.  It  is  however 
very  certain,  that  the  people  reap  no  fmall  advantages  from  it,  as  it  diftri- 
butes  the  power  among  more  particular  members  of  the  republic,  and 
gives  the  commons  a  figure:  So  that  it  is  no  fmall  Check  upon  the  Arlf- 
tocracy,  and  may  be  one  reafon,  v/hy  the  Genoeje  Senate  carries  it  with 
greater  Moderation  towards  their  fubjeds,  than  the  Venetian. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  republic  of  Genoa,  if  Ihe  had  followed 
the  example  of  her  fifter  of  Venice.,  in  not  permitting  her  Nobles  to  make 
any  purchafe  of  lands  or  houfes  in  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  prince. 
For  at  prefent  the  Greateft,  among  the  Genoeje.,  are  in  part  fubjefts  to  the 
monarchy  of  Spain,  by  reafon  of  their  eftates  that  lye  in  the  kingdom 
o^  Naples.  The  Spaniards  tax  them  very  high  upon  occafion,  and  are  fo 
fenfible  of  the  advantage  this  gives  them  over  the  republic,  that  they 
will  not  fuffer  a  Neapolitan  to  buy  the  lands  of  a  Genoefe,  who  muft  find  a 
purchafer  among  his  own  countrymen,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  fell.  For  this 
reafon,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  great  fums  of  money  which  the  Spa- 
niard owes  the  Genoefe,  they  are  under  a  neceffity,  at  prefent,  of  being  in 
the  intereft  of  the  French,  and  would  probably  continue  fo,  though  all  the 
other  States  of  Italy  entered  into  a  league  againft  them.  Genoa  is  not  yet 
fecure  from  a  Bombardment,  though  it  is  not  fo  expofed  as  formerly;  for 
fince  the  Infult  of  the  French,  they  have  built  a  mole  with  fome  little  ports, 
and  have  provided  themfelves  with  long  guns  and  mortars.  It  is  eafy 
for  thofe  that  are  ftrong  at  fea  to  bring  them  to  what  terms  they  pleafe; 
for  having  but  very  little  arable  land,   they  are  forced  to  fetch  all  their 

corn 
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corn  from  Maples,  Sicily,  and  other  foreign  countries;  except  Vv'hat  comes 
to  them  from  Lombardy,  which  probably  goes  another  way,  Vv'hilft.  it  fur- 
nilhes  two  great  armies  with  provifions.  Their  Fleet,  that  formerly  gain- 
ed fo  many  victories  over  the  Saracens,  Pijans,  Venetians,  Turks  and  Spaniards, 
that  made  them  mailers  of  Crete,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,. Megrepont,  Lefoos, 
Malta,  that  fettled  them  in  Scio,  Smyrna,  Achaia,  Thcodojia,  and  feveral  towns 
on  the  eaftern  confines  of  Europe^  is  now  reduced  to  fix  gallies.  When 
they  had  made  an  addition  of  but  four  new  ones,  the  king  of  France  fent 
his  orders  to  fupprefs  them,  telling  the  republic  at  the  fame  time,  that 
he  knew  very  well  how  many  they  had  occafion  for.  This  little  fleet  ferves 
only  to  fetch  them  wine  and  corn,  and  to  give  their  Ladies  an  airing  in 
the  fummer-feafon.  The  republic  of  Genoa  has  a  crown  and  fceptre  for 
its  Doge,  by  reafon  of  their  conqueft  oi  Corfica^  where  there  was  formerly 
a  Saracen  King.  This  indeed  gives  their  ambalTadors  a  more  honourable 
reception  at  fome  courts,  but  at  the  fame  time  may  teach  their  people  to 
have  a  mean  notion  of  their  own  form  of  government,  and  is  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgement that  Monarchy  is  more  honourable.  The  old  Romans,  on 
the  contrary,  made  ufe  of  a  very  barbarous  kind  of  Politics  to  infpire 
their  people  with  a  contempt  of  Kings,  whom  they  treated  with  infamy, 
and  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  their  triumphal  chariots. 

.     P  A    V    I  A,   ■    M    I    L   A    N,^  Sec. 

FR  O  M  Genoa  we  took  chaife  for  Milan,  and  by  the  way  ftopped  'AtPa- 
via,  that  was  once  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  but  is  at  prefent  a 
poor  town.  We  here  faw  the  Convent  o(  Aii/tin  Monks,  who  about  three 
years  ago  pretended  to  have  found  out  the  body  of  the  Saint,  that  gives 
the  name  to  their  Order.  King  Luitprand,  whofe  afhes  are  in  the  fame 
church,  brought  hither  the  corps,  and  was  very  induftrious  to  conceal  it, 
left  it  might  be  abufed  by  the  barbarous  nations,  which  at  that  time  ra- 
vaged Italy.  One  would  therefore  rather  wonder  that  it  has  not  been 
found  out  much  earlier,  than  that  it  is  difcovercd  at  laft.  The  Fathers 
however  do  not  yet  find  their  account  in  the  difcovery  they  have  made; 
for  there  are  Canons  regular,  who  have  half  the  fame  church  in  their 
hands,  that  will  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  the  body  of  the  Saint,  nor  is 
it  yet  recognized  by  the  Pope.  The  Monks  fay  for  themfelves,  that  the 
very  name  was  written  on  the  Urn  where  the  afhes  lay,  and  that  in  an 
old  record  of  the  convent,  they  are  faid  to.  have  been  interred  between 
the  very  wall  and  the  altar  v/here  they  Avere  taken  up.  They  have  alrea- 
dy too,  as  the  Monks  told  us,  begun  to  juftify  themfelves  by  miracles.  At 

the- 
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the  corner  of  one  of  the  cloiflers  of  this  convent  are  bury'd  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  who  were  both  killed  in  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Pavia.  Their  Monument  was  ere6led  to  them  by  one  Charles  Parker, 
an  Eccleliaftic,  as  I  learned  from  the  infcription,  which  I  cannot  omit 
tranfcribing,  fmce  I  have  not  feen  it  printed. 

Capto  a  Milite  Caefareo  Francijco  I.  Gallorum  Rege  in  agroPapieiifi  Anno  1525.  23. 
Feb.  inter  alios  procercs,  qui  ex  fuis  in  praelio  occifi  Juni,  occubuerunt  duo  illujlriffimi 
principes,  Francifcus  Dux  Lotharingiae,  et  Richardus  de  la  Poole  Anglus  Dux  Suffol- 
ciae  a  Rege  Tyranno  Hen.  VIII.  puljus  regno.  Quorum  corpora  hoc  in  canobio  etam- 
bitu  per  annos  ^-j .  Jine  honor e  tumulatajunt.  Tandem  Car olus Parker  a  Morley,  Rich- 
ardi  proximus  confanguineus.  Regno  Angliae  a  Regiiid  Elifabethd  oh  Catholic  am  Jidem 
ejeSius,  beneficentia  tamen  Philippi  Regis  Cath.  Hijpaniarum  Monarchae  Invidiffimi  in 
Statu  Mediolanetifi  Jujtentatus,  hoc  qualecunque  monumentum,  pro  rerum  fiiarum  tenu- 
itate,  chariffimo  propinquo  et  illujtriffimis  principibus  pojuit  5.  Sept.  1582.  et  pojl  Juuin 
exilium  23.  major  a  et  honorificentiora  commendans  Lotharingicis.   Viator  precare  Quietem. 

This  pretended  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  Six  Richard  de  la  Poole,  Brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Henry  the  eighth.  In  his  banifh- 
ment  he  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Siffolk,  which  had  been  funk 
in  the  family  ever  fince  the  attainder  of  the  great  Duke  of  Siffolk  vmder 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  fixth.  He  fought  very  bravely  in  the  battle  of  Pa- 
via, and  was  magnificently  interr'd  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who,  tho'  an 
enemy,  afiifled  at  his  funeral  in  mourning. 
Parker  himfelf  is  bury'd  in  the  fame  place  with  the  following  infcription. 

D.  O.  M. 

Carolo  Parchero  a  Morley  Anglo  ex  illujlriffimd  clariffimd  ffirpe .  Qui  Epifcopus  Dei, 
ob  fidem  Catholicam  actus  in  Exilium  An.  xxxi.  peregrinatus  ab  InviSliff.  Phil.  Rege 
Hifpaii.  honejliffimis  pietatis  et  conjlantiae  pracmiis  ornatus  moritur  anno  a  partu  Vir~ 
ginis,  M.  D.  C.  xi.  Men.  Septembris. 

In  Pavia  is  an  univerfity  of  feven  colleges,  one  of  them  called  the  college 
of  Borromee,  very  large,  and  neatly  built.  There  is  likewife  a  ftatue  in 
brafs  of  Marcus  Antoninus  on  horfeback,  which  the  people  of  the  place  call 
Charles  the  fifth,  and  fome  learned  men  Conjianline  the  Great. 

Pavia  is  the  Ticinum  of  the  ancients,  which  took  its  name  from  the  river 
Ticinus  which  runs  by  it,  and  is  now  called  the  Te/m.  This  river  falls  into 
the  Po,  and  is  exceflively  rapid.  The  Bifhop  o[  Salijbury  fays,  that  he  ran 
down  with  the  ftream  thirty  miles  in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  but  one 
rower,  I  do  not  know  therefore  why  Silius  Italicus  has  reprefented  it  as  fo 
very  gentle  and  (till  a  river,  in  the  beautiful  defcription  he  has  given  us 
of  it. 

Caeruleas 
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Caeruleas  Ticinus  aquas  etjlagna  vadojo 

Perfpicuus  Jervat,  turbari  nsfcia, /undo, 

Ac  nitidum  viridi  lente  trahit  amne  liquor  em; 

Fix  credas  labi,  ripis  tarn  mitis  opacis 

Argutos  inter  fvolucrum  certamina)  cantus 

Somniferam  ducit  lucenti  gurgite  lympham.  L.  4. 

Smooth  and  untroubled  the  Ticinus  flows, 

And  through  the  chryftal  flream  the  fliining  bottom  fhows: 

Scarce  can  the  fight  difcover  if  it  moves; 

So  wond'rous  flow  amidfl;  the  fliady  groves, 

And  tuneful  Birds  that  warble  on  its  fides. 

Within  its  gloomy  banks  the  limpid  liquor  glides. 

A  Poet  of  another  nation  would  not  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon  the  clear- 
nefs  and  tranfparency  of  the  fl;ream,  but  in  Italy  one  feldom  fees  a  river 
that  is  extremely  bright  and  limpid,  moft  of  them  falling  down  from  the 
mountains,  that  make  their  waters  very  troubled  and  muddy,  whereas  the 
Tefin  is  only  an  outlet  of  that  vaft  lake,  which  the  Italians  now  call  the  Lago 
Maggiore. 

I  faw  between  Pavia  and  Milan  the  convent  of  Carthufians,  which  is  very 
fpacious  and  beautiful.  Their  church  is  extremely  fine,  and  curioufly  a- 
dorned,  but  of  a  Gothic  fl^ru6lure. 

I  could  not  flay  long  in  Milan  without  going  to  fee  the  great  church 
that  I  had  heard  fo  much  of,  but  was  never  more  deceived  in  my  expec- 
tation than  at  my  firft  entering:  For  the  front,  which  was  all  I  had  feen  of 
the  outfide,  is  not  half  finifhed,  and  the  infide  is  fo  fmutted  with  duft,  and 
the  fmoke  of  lamps,  that  neither  the  marble,  nor  the  filver,  norbrafs-works 
fiiow  themfelves  to  an  advantage.  This  vaft  Gothic  pile  of  building  is  all 
of  marble,  except  the  roof,  which  would  have  been  of  the  fame  matter  with 
the  reft,  had  not  its  weight  rendered  it  improper  for  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing. But  for  the  reafon  I  have  juft  now  mentioned,  the  outfide  of  the 
church  looks  much  whiter  and  freflier  than  the  infide;  for  where  the  mar- 
ble is  fo  often  waflied  with  rains,  it  preferves  itfelf  more  beautiful  and 
unfully'd,  than  in  thofe  parts  that  are  not  at  all  expofed  to  the  weather. 
That  fide  of  the  church  indeed,  which  faces  the  Tramontane  wind,  is  much 
more  unfightly  than  the  reft,  by  reafon  of  the  duft  and  fmoke  that  are  dri- 
ven againft  it.  This  profufion  of  marble,  though  aftonifliing  to  ftrangers, 
is  not  very  wonderful  in  a  country  that  has  fo  many  veins  of  it  within  its 
bowels.  But  though  the  ftones  are  cheap,  the  working  of  them  is  veryex- 
V  O  L.   II.  C  ".  penfive. 
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penfive.  It  is  generally  faid  there  are  eleven  thoufand  flatues  about  the 
church,  but  they  reckon  into  the  account  every  particular  figure  in  the  hi- 
llory-pieces,  and  feveral  little  Images  which  make  up  the  equipage  ofthofe 
that  are  larger.  There  are  indeed  a  great  multitude  of  fuch  as  are  bigger 
than  the  life:  I  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  outfide  of  the 
church,  though  I  only  told  three  fides  of  it;  and  thefe  are  not  half  fo  thick 
fet  as  they  intend  them.  The  ftatues  are  all  of  marble,  and  generally  well 
cut;  but  the  mofl  valuable  one  they  have  is  a  St.  Bartholomew,  new-flead, 
with  his  Ikin  hanging  over  his  flioulders:  It  is  efteemed  worth  its  weight 
in  gold:  they  have  infcribed  this  verfe  on  the  Pedeftal,  to  fhow  the  va- 
lue they  have  for  the  workman. 

Mon  vie  Praxiteles  Jed  Marcus  finxit  Agrati. 

Left  at  the  fculptor  doubtfully  you  guefs, 
'Tis  Marc  Agrati,  not  Praxiteles. 

There  is  juft  before  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  a  little  fubterraneous 
Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Borromee,  where  I  faw  his  body,  in  Epifco- 
pal  robes,  lying  upon  the  altar  in  afhrine  of  rock  chryftal.  His  chapel  is 
adorned  with  abundance  offilver-work:  He  was  but  two  and  twenty  years 
old  when  he  was  chofen  Arch-bifhop  of  Milan,  and  forty  fix  at  his  death; 
but  made  fo  good  ufe  of  fo  fhort  a  time,  by  his  works  of  charity  and  mu- 
nificence, that  his  country  blefs  his  memory,  which  is  ftill  frefli  among 
them.  He  was  canonifed  about  a  hundred  years  ago:  and  indeed  if  this 
honor  were  due  to  any  man,  I  think  fuch  public-fpirited  virtues  may 
lay  a  jufter  claim  to  it,  than  a  four  retreat  from  mankind,  a  fiery  zeal  a- 
gainft  Heterodoxies,  a  fet  of  chimerical  vifions,  or  of  whimfical  penances, 
which  are  generally  the  qualifications  of  Roman  Saints.  Miracles  indeed 
are  required  of  all  who  afpire  to  this  dignity,  becaufe  they  fay  an  Hy- 
pocrite may  imitate  a  Saint  in  all  other  particulars,  and  thefe  they  attribute 
in  a  great  number  to  him  I  am  fpeaking  of.  His  merit,  and  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  countrymen,  procured  his  Canonization  before  the  ordinary 
time;  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Church  not  to  allow  this  honor, 
ordinarily,  'till  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  perfon,  who  is  candidate 
for  it;  in  which  time  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  all  his  contemporaries  will 
be  worn  out,  who  could  contradi6l  a  pretended  miracle,  or  remember  any 
infirmity  of  the  Saint.  One  would  wonder  that  iio?7za7i  Catholics,  who 
are  for  this  kind  of  worfhip,  do  not  generally  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  ho- 
ly Apoftles,  who  have  a  more  unqueftionable  right  to  the  title  of  Saints 
than  thofe  of  a  modern  date;  but  thefe  are  at  prefent  quite  out  of  fafliion 

in 
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in  Italy,  wHere  there  is  fcarce  a  great  town,  which  does  not  pay  its  devoti- 
ons, in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  fome  one  of  their  own  making. 
This  renders  it  very  fufpicious,  that  the  interefls  of  particular  families, 
religious  orders,  convents,  or  churches,  have  too  great  a  fway  in  their 
Canonizations.  When  I  was  at  Milan  I  faw  a  book  newly  publifhed,  that 
was  dedicated  to  the  prefent  head  of  the  Borromean  Family,  and  entitled, 
A  difcourje  on  the  humility  o/Jefus  Chrift,  and  of  St.  Charles  Borromee. 

The  great  church  of  Milan  has  two  noble  pulpits  of  brafs,  each  of  them 
running  round  a  large  pillar,  like  a  gallery,  and  fupported  by  huge  fi- 
gures of  the  fame  metal.  The  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  or  rather  of  the  bleffed 
Virgin,  (for  it  begins  with  her  birth,  and  ends  with  her  coronation  in  Hea- 
ven, that  of  our  Saviour  coming  in  by  wa.yof  Epijode)  is  finely  cut  in  mar- 
ble by  Andrew  Bijfy.  This  church  is  very  rich  in  relics,  which  run  up  as 
high  as  Daniel,  Jonas,  and  Abraham.  Among  the  reft  they  fhow  a  fragment 
of  our  countryman  5ede4  as  indeed  there  are  very  few  treafuries  of  relics 
in  Italy,  that  have  not  a  tooth  or  a  bone  of  this  Saint.  It  would  be  en,d- 
lefs  to  count  up  the  riches  of  filver,  gold,  and  precious  ftones,  that  are  a- 
mafs'd  together  in  this  and  feveral  other  churches  of  M27flw.  I  was  told,  that 
inMilan  there  are  fixty  convents  of  women,  eighty  of  men,  and  two  hundred 
churches.  At  the  Cekfdnes  is  a  piAure  in  Frefco  of  the  marriage  of  Cana, 
very  much  efteemed;  but  the  painter,  whether  defignedly  or  not,  has  put 
fix  fingers  to  the  hand  of  oneof  the  figures:  They  fliow  the  gates  of  a  church 
that  St.  Ambrofe  ftiut  againft  the  Emperor  Theodqfms,  as  thinking  him  unfit 
toaffiftat  divine  fervice,  'tillhehad  done  fome  extraordinary  penance  for 
his  barbarous  mallacring  the  inhabitants  of  7"Ae//a/omci3.  That  Emperor  was 
however  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed  with  the  behavior  of  the  Saint, 
that  at  his  death  he  committed  to  him  the  education  of  his  children.  Se- 
veral have  picked  fplinters  of  wood  out  of  the  gates  for  relics.  There  is 
a  little  chapel  lately  re-edified,  where  the  fame  Saint  baptized  St.  Aujlin. 
An  infcription  upon  the  wall  of  it  fays,  that  it  was  in  this  chapel  and  on 
this  occafion,  that  he  firft  fung  his  Te  Deum,  and  that  his  great  convert  an- 
fwered  him  verfe  by  verfe.  In  one  of  the  churches  I  faw  a  pulpit  and 
confefiional,  very  finely  inlaid  with  lapis- Lazuli,  and  feveral  kinds  of  mar- 
ble, by  a  Father  of  the  convent.  It  is  very  lucky  for  a  Religious,  who  has 
fo  much  time  on  his  hands,  to  be  able  to  amufe  himfelfwith  works  of 
this  nature;  and  one  often  finds  particular  members  of  convents,  who  have 
excellent  mechanical  genius's,  and  divert  themfelves,  at  leifure  hours, 
with  Painting,  Sculpture,  Archite(?l;ure,  Gardening,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
handycrafts.  Since  I  have  mentioned  confefiionals,  I  fliall  fet  down  here 
fome  infcriptions  tliat  I  have  feen  over  them  in  Roman- c?li\\o\ic  countries, 

C  2  '  which 
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which   are  all  texts  of  Scripture,    and  regard  either  the  Penitent  or  the 

Father.  Abi,  OJknde  Te  ad  Sacerdotem — Ke  taceat  pupilla  ocidi  tui — Jbo  ad  patrem 
meitm  d  dicam,  Pater  peccavi — Soluta  erunt  in  Calls — Redi  Ariima  mea  in  Requiem 
tiiam — Vade,  ct  ne  deinceps  pecca — Qui  vos  audit,  me  audit — Vejiite  ad  me  omnes  qui 
fatigati  cjtis  et  onerati — Corripiet  me  jiijlus  in  mijericordid — Vide  fivia  iniquitatis  in  me 
eft,  et  deduc  me  invid  aeternd — Ut  audiret  gemitus  compeditorum.  I  faw  the  Ambro- 
fian  library,  where,  to  fhow  the  Italian  genius,  they  have  fpent  more  mo- 
ney on  pi61ures  than  on  books.  Among  the  heads  of  feveral  learned 
men  I  met  with  no  Englijlman,  except  Bifhop  Fijlier,  whom  Henry  the  eighth 
put  to  death  for  not  owning  his  fupremacy.  Books  are  indeed  the  leaft 
part  of  the  furniture  that  one  ordinarily  goes  to  fee  in  an  Italian  library, 
which  they  generally  fet  off  with  pidures,  ftatues,  and  other  ornaments, 
where  they  can  afford  them,  after  the  example  of  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

Ple7ia  oinnia  gypfo 

Chryjippi  invenias:  nam  perfeSliJfimus  horum 
Si  quis  Arijlotelem  Jimilem  vel  Pittacon  emit, 
Etjubet  archetypos  pluteumfervare  Cleanthas.  Juv.  S.  2. 

Chryfippus'  ftatue  decks  thy  library. 

Who  makes  his  fludy  finell,  is  moft  read; 

The  dolt,  that  with  an  Ari/iotles  head 

Carv'd  to  the  life,  has  once  adorn'd  his  flielf, 

Strait  fets  up  for  a  Stagyrite  himfelf.  Tate. 

In  an  apartment  behind  the  library  are  feveral  rarities  often  defcribed  by 
travellers,  as  Brugeals  elements,  a  head  oi  Titian  by  his  own  hand,  a  ma- 
nufcript  in  Zflitmof  yb/?;jbA?a,  which  theBifliop  o£SaliJbury  fays  was  written  a- 
bout  the  age  of  Theodojms,  and  another  of  Leonardus  Vincius,  which  King 
James  the  firft  could  not  procure,  though  he  proffered  for  it  three  thoufand 
Spanijli  Pifloles.  It  confifls  of  defignings  in  mechanifm  and  engineering: 
I  was  fliown  in  it  a  fketch  of  bombs  and  mortars,  as  they  are  now  ufed. 
Canon  Settala's  cabinet  is  always  fhown  to  a  ftranger  among  the  curiofities 
o{  Milan,  which  I  fhall  not  be  particular  upon,  the  printed  account  of  it 
being  common  enough.  Among  its  natural  curiofities  I  took  particular 
notice  of  a  piece  of  chryftal,  that  enclofed  a  couple  of  drops,  which  looked 
like  water  when  they  were  fhaken,  though  perhaps  they  are  nothing  but 
bubbles  of  air.  It  is  fuch  a  rarity  as  this  that  I  faw  at  Vendome  in  France, 
which  they  there  pretend  is  a  tear  that  our  Saviour  fhed  over  Lazarus,  and 
was   gathered   up  by  an  Angel,  who  put  it  in  a  little  chryftal  vial,    and 

made 
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made  a  prefent  of  it  to  Mary  Magdalene,  The  famous  Pere  Mahillon  is  now- 
engaged  in  the  vindication  of  this  tear,  which  a  learned  ecclefiaftic,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vendome,  would  have  fuppreffed,  as  a  falfe  and  ridicu- 
lous relic,  in  a  book  that  he  has  dedicated  to  his  diocefan  the  Bifhop  of 
Blois.  It  is  in  the  poffeffion  of  a  Benedi^in  convent,  which  raifes  a  confi- 
derable  revenue  out  of  the  devotion  that  is  paid  to  it,  and  has  now  retain- 
ed the  mofl  learned  Father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

It  was  fuch  a  curioiity  as  this  I  have  mentioned,  that  Glaudian  has  ce- 
lebrated in  about  half  a  fcore  epigrams. 

Solibus  indomitum  glacies  Alpina  rigorem 

Sumebat,  nimio  jam  preciofa  gelu. 
Xec  potiiit  toto  mentiri  corpore  gemmam, 

Sed  medio  manjit  proditor  orbe  latex: 
Au^lus  honor;  liquidi  crejcunt  miracida  faxi, 

Et  conjervatae  plus  meruiftis  aquae. 

Deep  in  the  fnowy  Alps  a  lump  of  Ice 

By  frofts  was  harden'd  to  a  mighty  price; 

Proof  to  the  Sun,  it  now  fecurely  lies, 

And  the  warm  Dog-ftar's  hotteft  rage  defies: 

Yet  flill  unripen'd  in  the  dewy  mines. 

Within  the  ball  a  trembling  water  lliines. 

That  through  the  chryftal  darts  its  fpurious  rays, 

And  the  proud  Hone's  original  betrays; 

But  common  drops,  when  thus  with  chryftal  mixt. 

Are  valu'd  more,  than  if  in  Rubies  fixt. 

As  I  walk'd  through  one  of  the  ftreets  of  Milan,  I  was  furprifed  to  read 
the  following  infcription,  concerning  a  Barber  that  had  confpired  with 
the  CommilTary  of  health  and  others  to  poifon  his  fellow-citizens.  There 
is  a  void  fpace  where  his  houfe  ftood,  and  in  the  midft  of  it  a  Pillar,  fu- 
perfcribed  Colonna  Infame.  The  ftory  is  told  in  handfome  Latin,  which  I 
fhall  fet  down,  as  having  never  feen  it  tranfcribed. 

Hie,  ubi  haec  Area  patens  ejl, 
Surgebat  dim  Tonjlrina 
Jo'  Jacobi  Morae: 
Quifadd  cum  Gulielmo  Plateapubl.  Sanit.  Commijfario 
Et  cum  aliis  Conjpiratione, 
Dum  pejlis  atrox  Jaeviret, 

Lethiferis 
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Lethiferis  unguentis  hue  et  illuc  afperjis 
Plures  ad  diram  mortem  compulit. 
Hos  igitur  ambos,  hojles  patriae  judicatos, 

Excelfo  in  Plaujlro 
Candenti  prius  vellicatos  forcipe 
Et  dexterd  mulStatos  manu 
Rota  infringi 
Rotaeque  intextos  pojl  horas  fex  jugulari, 

Comburi  dein.de, 
Ac,  ne  quid  tam  Scelejlorum  hominwn  reliquifit, 
Publicatis  bonis 
Cineres  influmenprojici 
Senatus  jujfit: 
Cujus  rei  memoria  aeterna  utjit, 

Hanc  domum,  Sceleris  o^fficinam, 

Solo  aequari, 
Ac  nunquam  in  pojlerum  refici,      ^ 
Et  erigi  Columnam, 
Quae  vocatur  In/amis, 
Idem  or  do  mandavit. 
Procul  hinc  procul  ergo 

Boni  Gives, 
Ne  Vos  Infelix  Infame  Jolum 

Commaculetl 
M.  D.  C.  XXX.  Kal.  Augujti. 
Praejide  Pub.  Sanitatis  M.  Antonio  Montio  Senatore  R,  Jujiitiae  Cap.  Jo.  Baptiftd 
Vic  ec  omit. 

The  citadel  of  Milan  is  thought  a  flrong  fort  in  Italy,  and  has  held  out 
formerly  after  the  conqueft  of  the  reft  of  the  dutchy.  The  governor  of 
it  is  independent  on  the  governor  of  Milan;  as  the  Perfians  ufed  to  make 
the  rulers  of  provinces  and  fortreffes  of  different  conditions  and  interefts, 
to  prevent  confpiracies. 

At  two  miles  diftance  from  Mz/aw  there  ftands  a  building,  thatwould  have 
been  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  had  the  architect  dehgned  it  for  an  artifi- 
cial echo.  We  difcharged  a  piftol,  and  had  the  found  returned  upon  us 
above  fifty  fix  times,  though  the  air  was  very  foggy.  The  firft  repetitions 
follow  one  another  very  thick,  but  are  heard  more  diftin^lly  in  proportion 
as  they  decay.  There  are  two  parallel  walls  which  beat  the  found  back 
on  each  other,  'till   the  undulation  is  quite  worn  out,  like  the  feveral  re- 

ver- 
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verberations  of  the  fame  image  from  two  oppofite  looking-glaffes.  Father 
Kircher  has  taken  notice  of  this  particular  echo,  as  Father  Bartolin  has  done 
fmce  in  his  ingenious  difcourfe  on  founds.  The  ftate  of  Milan  is  like  a 
vaft  garden,  furrounded  by  a  noble  mound-work  of  rocks  and  mountains: 
Indeed  if  a  man  confiders  the  face  o{  Italy  in  general,  one  would  think  that 
nature  had  laid  it  out  into  fuch  a  variety  of  ftates  and  governments  as  one 
finds  in  it.  For  as  the  Alps  at  one  end,  and  the  long  range  of  Apennines, 
that  paffes  through  the  body  of  it,  branch  out  on  all  fides  into  feveral  dif- 
ferent divifions;  they  ferve  as  fo  many  natural  boundaries  and  fortificati- 
ons to  the  little  territories  that  lie  among  them.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
whole  country  cut  into  a  multitude  of  particular  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths in  the  oldeft  accounts  we  have  of  it;  'till  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
like  a  torrent  that  overflows  its  banks,  bore  down  all  before  it,  and  fpread 
itfelf  into  the  remoteft  corners  of  the  nation.  But  as  this  exorbitant  pow- 
er became  unable  to  fupport  itfelf,  we  find  the  government  of  Italy  again 
broke  into  fuch  a  variety  of  fub- divifions,  as  naturally  fuits  with  its  fitu- 
ation. 

In  the  court  of  Milan,  as  in  feveral  others  in  Italy,  there  are  many  who 
fall  in  with  the  drefs  and  carriage  of  the  French.  One  may  however  ob- 
ferve  a  kind  of  aukwardnefs  in  the  Italians,  which  eafily  difcovers  the  airs 
they  give  themfelves  not  to  be  natural.  It  is  indeed  very  ftrange  there 
fhould  be  fuch  a  diverfity  of  manners,  where  there  is  fo  fmall  a  difference 
in  the  air  and  climate.  The  French  are  always  open,  familiar  and  talka- 
tive: The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  are  ftiff,  ceremonious  and  referved.  In 
i^ranc^  every  one  aims  at  a  gaiety  and  fprightlinefs  of  behavior,  and  thinks 
it  an  accomplifhment  to  bebrifkand  lively:  The  Italians,  notwithftanding 
their  natural  fierinefs  of  temper,  afl^<5l  always  to  appear  fober  and  fedate; 
infomuch  that  one  fometimes  meets  young  men  walking  the  ftreets  with 
fpedacles  on  their  nofes,  that  they  maybe  thought  to  have  impaired 
their  fight  by  much  fiuddy,  and  feemmore  grave  and  judicious  than  their 
neighbours.  This  difference  of  manners  proceeds  chiefly  from  difference 
of  education:  In  France  it  is  ufual  to  bring  their  children  into  company, 
and  to  cherifh  in  them,  from  their  infancy,  a  kind  of  forwardnefs  and  af- 
furance:  Befides,  that  the  />"^nc/i apply  themfelves  more  univerfally  to  their 
exercifes  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  fo  that  one  feldom  fees  a 
young  gentleman  in  France  that  does  not  fence,  dance,  and  ride  in  fome 
tolerable  perfe6lion.  Thefe  agitations  of  the  body  do  not  only  give 
them  a  free  and  eafy  carriage,  but  have  a  kind  of  mechanical  operation 
on  the  mind,  by  keeping  the  animal  fpirits  always  awake  and  in  motion. 
But  what  contributes  moft  to  this  light  airy  humor  of  the  French.,  is  the  free 

con- 
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converfation  that  is  allowed  them  with  their  women,  which  does  not  on- 
ly communicate  to  them  a  certain  vivacity  of  temper,  but  makes  them  en- 
d€Vor  after  fuch  a  behavior  as  is  moR;  taking  with  the  fex. 

The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  excluded  from  making  their  court 
this  way,  are  for  recommending  themfelves  to  thofe   they  converfe  with 
by  their  gravity  and  wifdom.  In  Spain  therefore,  where  there  are  fewer  li- 
berties of  this  nature  allowed,    there  is  ftill  fomething  more  ferious  and 
compofed  in  the  manner  of  the  inhabitants.    But  as  Mirth  is  more  apt  to 
make  profelytes  than  Melancholy,  it  is  obferved  that  the  Italians  have  ma- 
ny of  them  for  thefe  late  years  given  very  far  into  the  modes  and  freedoms 
of  the  French;  which  prevail  more  or  lefs  in  the  courts  of  Italy,  as  they   ly 
at  a  fmailer  or  greater  diftance  from  France,      It  may  be  here  worth  while 
to  confider  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  common  people  oi  Italy  have  in 
general  fo  vefy  great  an  averfion  to  the  French,  which  every  traveller  can- 
not but  be  fenfible  of,  that  haspaffed  through  the  country.    The  moft  ob- 
vious reafon  is   certainly  the  great  difference  that  there  is  in  the  humors 
and  manners  of  the  two  nations,  which  always  works  more  in  the  meaner 
fort,  who  are  not  able  to  vanquifli  the  prejudices  of  education,  than  with 
the  nobility.      Befides,   that    the  i^raicA  humor,   in  regard  of  the  liberties 
they  take  in  female  converfation s,  and  their  great  ambition  to  excel  in  all 
companies,  is  in  a  m.ore  particular  manner  very  fliocking  to  the  Italians, 
who  are  naturally  jealous,  and  value  themfelves  upon  their  great  wifdom. 
At  the  fame  time  the  common  people  of  Italy^  who  run  more  into  news  and 
politics  than  thofe  of  other  countries,  have  all  of  them  fomething  to  exa- 
fperate  them  againfl  the  King  of  i^ranc^.  l^h.Q  Savoyards,  notwithftandingthe 
prefent  inclinations  of  their  court,  cannot  forbear  refenting  the  infinite 
mifchiefs  he  did  them  in  the  laft  war.    The  Milaneje  and  Js''eapolitans  remem- 
ber the  many  infults  he  has  offer'd  to  the  houfe  of  ^M/?m,  and  particular- 
ly to  their  deceafed  King,  for  whom  they  ftill  retain  a  natural  kind  of  ho- 
nor and  afFe6lion.     The  Genoefe  cannot  forget  his  treatment  of  their  Doge, 
and  his  bombarding  their  city.  The   Venetians  will  tell  you  of  his  leagues 
with  theTurhs;  3ind  the  Rojiians ,  of  his  threats  to  Pope  Innocent  the  eleventh, 
whofe  memory  they  adore.   It  is  true,  that  intereft  of  ftate,  and  change  of 
circumftances,  may  have  fweetned  thefe  refle^lions  to  the  politer  fort,  but 
imprefTions  are  not   fo  eafily  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.    That 
however,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principle  motive  among  mofl  of  the  Itali- 
ans, for  their  favoring  the  Germans  above  the  French,  is  this,  that  they  are 
entirely   perfuaded  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  Italy,  to  have  Milan  and  Maples 
rather  in  the  hands  of  the  firfl  than  of  the  other.    One  may  generally  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  body  of  a  people  has  jufter  viev/s  for  the  public  good,  and 

pur- 
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fues  them  with  greater  uprightnefs  than  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  have 
fo  many  private  expectations  and  particular  interefls  which  hang  like  a 
falfebiafs  upon  their  judgments,  and  may  poffibly  difpofe  them  to  facrifice 
the  good  of  their  country  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  fortunes; 
whereas  the  grofs  of  the  people  can  have  no  other  profped  in  changes 
and  revolutions,  than  of  public  bleffings,  that  are  to  diffufe  themfelves 
through  the  whole  ftate  in  general. 

To  return  to  Milan:  I  fliall  here  fet  down  the  defcription  Aufonius  has 
given  of  it,    among  the  reft  of  his  great  cities. 

Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia,  copia  rerum: 
Innumera  cultceque  domus  facunda  viroTum 
Ingenia,  et  mores  Icsti.     Turn  duplice  mure 
Amplijicata  loci /pedes,  popidique  voluptas 
Circus,  et  inchifi  moles  cuneata  theatri: 
Templa,  Palatinceque  arces,  opidenjque  Moneta, 
Et  regio  Herculei  Celebris  ab  honor e  lavacri, 
CimSlaqiie  marmoreis  ornata  perijlylafignis, 
Omnia  qua  magnis  operum  velut  amula  Jormis 
Excellunt;  uecjundlapremitviciniaRomce. 

Milan  with  plenty  and  with  wealth  o'er-flows. 

And  num'rous  ftreets  and  cleanly  dwellings   fhows ; 

The  people,  blefs'd  with  nature's  happy  force. 

Are  eloquent  and  chearful  in  difcourfe ; 

A  Circus  and  a  theatre  invites 

Th'  unruly  mob  to  races  and  to  fights. 

Moneta  confecrated  buildings  grace. 

And  the  whole  town  redoubled  walls  embrace  : 

Here  fpacious  baths  and  palaces  are  feen. 

And  intermingled  temples  rife  between; 

Here  circling  colonnades  the  ground  enclofe. 

And  here  the  marble  ftatues  breathe  in  rows : 

Profufely  graced  the  happy  town  appears, 

Nor  Rome  itfelf,  her  beauteous  neighbour   fears. 


V  O  L.   II.  D  BRE- 
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FROM  Milan  we  travelled  through  a  very  pleafant  country,  to  Brefcia, 
and  by  the  way  croITed  the  river  Adda,  that  falls  into  the  Lago  di  Como, 
which  I'irgil  calls  the  lake  Larius,  and  running  out  at  the  other  end  lofes 
itfelf  at  laft  in  the  Po,  which  is  the  great  receptacle  of  all  the  rivers  of  this 
country.  The  town  and  province  of  Brejcia  have  freer  accefs  to  the  Senate 
of  Venice,  and  a  quicker  redrefs  of  injuries,  than  any  other  part  of  their 
dominions.  They  have  always  a  mild  and  prudent  governor,  and  live 
much  more  happily  than  their  fellow-fubje6ls:  for  as  they  were  once  a 
part  of  the  Milaneje,  and  are  now  on  their  frontiers,  the  Venetians  dare  not 
exafperate  them,  by  the  loads  they  lay  on  other  Provinces,  for  fear  of  a 
revolt;  and  are  forced  to  treat  them  with  much  more  indulgence  than  the 
Spaniards  do  their  neighbours,  that  they  may  have  no  temptation  to  it. 
Brejcia  is  famous  for  its  iron-works.  A  fmall  daysjourney  more  brought  us 
to  Verona.  We  faw  the  lake  Benacus  in  our  way,  which  the  Italians  now  call 
Lago  di  Garda:  It  was  fo  rough  with  tempefts  when  we  paffed  by  it,  that  it 
brought  into  my  mind  Virgil's  noble  defcription  of  it. 

Adde  lacus  tantos,  te  Lari  maxime,  teque 
Fliidibus  etfremitu  ajfurgens,  Bcnace,  marino. 

Here  vex'd  by  winter  ftorms  Benacus  raves, 
Confus'd  with  working  fands  and  rolling  waves; 
Rough  and  tumultuous  like  a  fea  it  lies. 
So  loud  the  tempeft  roars,  fo  high  the  billows  rife. 

This  lake  perfedly  refembles  a  fea,  when  it  is  worked  up  by  ftorms.  It 
is  thirty  five  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  At  the  lower  end  of 
it  we  crolfed  the  Mincio. 

Tardis  ingens  ubiflexibus  errat 


Mincius,  et  tenerd  prcetexit  arundine  ripas.      Virg.  Georg.  iii.  v.  14. 

Where  the  flow  Mincius  through  the  valley  flrays: 
Where  cooling  ffreams  invite  the  flocks  to  drink. 
And  reeds  defend  the  winding  waters  brink.  Dryden. 

The 
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The  river  Adige  runs  through  Verona;  fo  much  is  the  fituation  of  the 
Town  changed  from  what  it  was  in  Silius  Italicus  his  time. 

Verona  Athefi  circuniflua.  Lib.  8. 

Verona  by  the  circling  Adige  bound. 

This  is  the  only  great  river  in  Lombardy  that  does  not  fall  into  the  Po; 
which  it  muft  have  done,  had  it  run  but  a  little  further  before  its  entering 
the  Adriatic.     The  rivers  are  all  of  them  mentioned  by  Claudian. 

.Venetofque  ereSiior  amnes 

Magna  voce  ciet.    Frondentibus  humida  ripis 

Colla  levant,  pulcher  Ticinus,  et  Addua  vifu 

Cceruleus,  et  velox  Athe/is,  tardufque  meatu 

Mincius,  inque  novem  conjurgens  ora  Timavus.     Sexto  Conf,  Hon. 

Venetia's  rivers,  fummon'd  all  around, 

Hear  the  loud  call,  and  anfwer  to  the  found: 

Her  dropping  locks  the  filver  TeJJin  rears. 

The  blue  tranfparent  Adda  next  appears, 

The  rapid  Adige  then  ere6ls  her  head. 

And  Mincio  rifmg  flowly  from  his  bed, 

And  lafl  Timavus  that  with  eager  force 

From  nine  wide  mouths  comes  gufhing  to  his  courfe. 

His  Larius  is  doubtlefs  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  Benacus, 
Umbrojd  vejiit  qua  littus  olivd 


Larius.,  et  dulcj,  mentitur  MereafluHu.  De  Bel.  Get. 

.  The  Larius  here,  with  groves  of  olives  crown'd. 
An  ocean  of  frcfh  water  fpreads  around. 
I  faw  at  Verona  the  famous  Amphitheatre,  that  with  a  few  modern  repa- 
rations has  all  the  feats  entire.  There  is  fomething  very  noble  in  it,  though 
the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went  round  it  are  almoft  entirely  ruined, 
and  the  Area  is  quite  filled  up  to  the  lower  feat,  which  was  formerly  deep 
enough  to  let  the  fpedators  fee  in  fafety  the  combats  of  the  wild  beafts  and 
gladiators.  Since  1  have  Claudian  before  me,  I  cannot  forbear  fetting  down 
the  beautiful  defcription  he  has  made  of  a  wild  beafl  newly  brought  from 
the  woods,  and  making  its  firfl  appearance  in  a  full  Amphitheatre, 

Ut  [era  qua  nuper  monies  ami/it  avilos, 
Altor unique  cxul  nemoru?n,  damnatur  arena 

D  2  Mune- 
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Muneribus,  commota  ruit;  vir  murmure  contra 

Hortatur,  nixufque  genu  venabula  tendit; 

Ilia  pavetjlrepitus,  cuneqfque  eredla  Theatri 

Defpicit^  et  tanti  miratur  Jibila  vulgi.  In.  Ruf.  L.  2 

So  rufhes  on  his  foe  the  grifly  Bear, 

That,  banifh'd  from  the  hills  and  bufhy  brakes, 

His  old  hereditary  haunts  forfakes. 

Condemned  the  cruel  rabble  to  delight. 

His  angry  keeper  goads  him  to  the  fight. 

Bent  on  his  knee,  the  favage  glares  around; 

Scar'd  with  the  mighty  croud's  promifcuous  found; 

Then  rearing  on  his  hinder  paws  retires. 

And  the  vafl  hiffing  multitude  admires. 

There  are  fome  other  antiquities  in  Verona,  of  which  the  principalis  the 
ruin  of  a  triumphal  arch  ereded  to  Flaminius,  where  one  fees  old  Doric  Pil- 
lars without  any  pedeftal  or  bafis,  as  Vitruvius  has  defcribed  them.   I   have 
not  yet  feen  any  gardens  in  Italy  worth  taking  notice  of.     The  Italians  fall 
as  far  Ihort  of  the  French  in  this  particular,    as  they  excel  them  in  their  pa- 
laces.  It  muft  however  be  faid,  to  the  honor  of  the  Italians,  that  the  French 
took  from  them  the  firfl  plans  of  their  gardens,  as  well  as   of  their  water- 
works;  fo  that  their  furpaffing  of  them  at  prefentis  to  be  attributed  rather 
to  the  greatnefs  of  their  riches,  than  the  excellence  of  their  tafte.  Ifaw  the 
terrace-garden  of  F(?ron(3,    that  travellers   generally  mention.     Among  the 
churches  o{  Verona,  that  of  St.  George  is  the  handfomeft:    Its  chief  ornament 
is  the  martyrdom  of  the  Saint,  done  by  Paul  Veroncfe;  as  there  are  many  o- 
ther  pictures  about  the  town  by  the  fame  hand.   A  ftranger  is  always  fhewn 
the  Tomb  o[ Pope  lucius,  who  lies  buried  in  the  dome.   I  faw  in  the  fame 
church  a  monument  ereded  by  the  public  to  one  of  their  Bifliops:   Thein- 
fcription  fays,    that  there  was  between  him  and  his  maker,    Siunma  Xecejfi- 
tudo,  Summa  Similitudo.  The  Italian  epitaphs  are  often  more  extravagant  than 
thofe  of  other  countries,    as  the  nation  is  more  given  to  compliment  and 
hyperbole.   From  Verona  to  P<2i;/M«  we  travelled  through  a  very  pleafant  coun- 
try:    it  is  planted  thick  with  rows  of  white  Mulberry-trees,    that  furnifh 
food  for  great  quantities  of  Silk-worms  with  their  leaves,  as  the  Swine  and 
Poultry  confume  the  fruit.   The  trees  themfelves  ferve,  at  the  fame  time,  as 
fo  many  flays  for  their  Vines,  which  hang  all  along  like  garlands  from  tree 
to  tree.   Between  the  feveral  ranges  lie  fields  of  corn,  which  in  thefe  warm 
countries  ripens  much  better  among  the  mulberry  fhades,  than  if  it  were  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  open  fun.  This  was  one  reafon  why  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try. 
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try,  when  I  paffed  through  it,  were  extremely  apprehenfive  of  feeing  lom- 
bardy  the  feat  of  war,  which  muft  have  made  miferable  havoc  among 
their  plantations;  for  it  is  not  here  as  in  the  corn  fields  of  Flanders,  where 
the  whole  produ6l  of  the  place  rifes  from  year  to  year.  We  arrived  fo  late 
at  Vicenza,  that  we  had  not  time  to  take  a  full  fight  of  the  place.  The  next 
day  brought  us  to  Padua.  St.  Anthony,  who  lived  above  five  hundred  years 
ago,  is  the  great  Saint  to  whom  they  here  pay  their  devotions.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  church  that  is  dedicated  to  him  at  prefent,  though  it  was  for- 
merly confecrated  to  the  bleffed  Virgin.  It  is  extremely  magnificent,  and 
very  richly  adorned.  There  are  narrow  clefts  in  the  monument  that  (lands 
over  him,  where  good  Catholics  rub  their  beads,  and  fmell  his  bones, 
which  they  fay  have  in  them  a  natural  perfume,  though  very  like  apoplec- 
tic balfom;  and  what  would  make  one  fufped  that  they  rub  the  marble 
with  it,  it  is  obferved  that  the  fcent  is  ftronger  in  the  morning  than  at 
night.  There  are  abundance  of  infcriptions  and  pictures  hung  up  by  his 
Votaries  in  feveral  parts  of  the  church:  for  it  is  the  way  of  thofe  that  are 
in  any  fingle  danger  to  implore  his  aid,  and  if  they  come  oif  fafe  they  call 
their  deliverance  a  miracle,  and  perhaps  hang  up  the  pidure  or  defcription 
of  it  in  the  church.  This  cuftom  fpoils  the  beauty  of  -feveral  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  often  covers  the  walls  with  wretched  daubings,  im- 
pertinent infcriptions,  hands,  legs,  and  arms  of  wax,  with  a  thoufand  idle 
offerings  of  the  fame  nature. 

They  fell  at  Padua  the  life  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is  read  with  great  devo- 
tion: the  moft  remarkable  part  of  it  is  his  difcourfe  to  an  alTembly  of  fifh. 
As  the  audience  and  fermon  are  both  very  extraordinary,  I  will  fet  down 
the  whole  paffage  atlength. 

Mn  curando  gli  Heretici  il  Juo  parlare,  eglifi  come  era  alia  riva  del  mare,  dove 
shocca  il  fiume  Marecchia,  chiamb  da  parte  di  Dio  li  pefci,  che  venijfero  a  Jentir  la 
fuajanta  parola.  Et  ecco  che  di  Juhito  Jopra  /'  acque  nuotando  gran  moltitudine  di 
varii,  et  diverfi  pejci,  e  del  mare,  e  del  fiiime,  ft  unirono  tutti,  Jecondo  le  Jpecie  loro, 
e  con  bell  ordine,  quaft,  che  di  ragion  capacijlati  Jojfcro,  attenti,  e  cheti  con  gratiofo 
fpettacolo  s  accommodaro  per  Jentir  la  parola  di  Dio.  Cib  veduto  il  Janto  cntro 
al  cuorfuo  di  dolcezza  Jlillandoji,  et  per  altretanta  maraviglia  inarcando  le  cigha, 
delta  obcdientia  di  quejle  irragionevoli  creature  cosi  comincib  loro  a  parlare.  Se  bene 
in  tutte  le  cofe  create  (cari,  et  amati  pefcij  fi  fcuopere  la  potenza,  et  providcnza  mfinita 
di  Dio,  come  nel  Cielo,  net  Sole,  nella  Luna,  nelle  Stelle,  in  quejto  mondo  injenore, 
nel  huomo,  e  nelle  altre  creature  pcrfette,  7wndimeno  in  Voi  particolarmente  lampeg- 
gia  e  rijplende  la  bontd  delta  maejld  divina;  perchefe  bene  fie  tte  chiamati  Rettili,  mez-^ 
zifrdpietre,-e  bruti,  conjinati  nelli  profondi  ahijfi  delle  ondeggiante  acque:  agitati 
fempre  da  Jlutti:  mojfi  Jempre  da  prrocelle;  fordi  at'  udire,  mutoli  al  parlare,  et 

horridi 
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horridi  al  vedere;  con  tutto  cib  in  Vol  maravigliofamente  Ji  fcorge  la  Divina 
grandezza;  e  da  voificavano  li  maggiori  mifterii  della  bontd  di  Dio,  ne  maifi  parla 
di  voi  nellajcrittura  facra,  die  non  vifia  ajcojlo  qualche  profondo  Sacramento;  Credete 
voi,  chejiajema  grandijfimo  mijlerio,  che  il  primo  dono  fatto  daW  omnipotente  Iddio 
all'  hiiomofojfe  di  voi  Pefci?  Credete,  voi  che  nonfia  mijlerio  in  quejlo,  che  di  tuite  le 
creature,  e  di  tutti  gt  animalififienfattijacrijicii,  eccetto,  che  di  voi  Pefci?  Credete, 
che  non  vifia  qualche  fecreto  in  quejlo,  che  Chrifto  nojlro  Jalvatore  daW  agnelopajquale 
in  poi,  fi  compiacque  tanto  del  cibo  di  voi  pefci?  Credete,  chefia  a  cafo  qucflo,  che  dovendo 
il  Redentor  del  mondo,  pagar,  come  huomo,  il  cenfo  a  Cefare  la  volejfe  trovare  nella  boc- 
ca  di  un  pefce?  Tutti,  tuttifono  mijleri  e  Sacramenti:  percibfiete  particolarmentc  ohli- 
gati  a  lodare  il  voflro  Creatore:  amati  pefci  di  Dio  havcte  ricevufo  I'  ejfere,  la  vita,  il 
moto,  e'lfenfo;  perjianza  vi  ha  dato  il  liquido  elemento  dell'  Acqua,  fecondo  che  alia 
vojlra  naturale  inclinatione  conviene:  ivihdfatti  amplijfimialberghi,  Jlanze,  caverne, 
grotte,  e  fecreti  luogi  a  voi  piii  chefale  Regie,  e  regal  Palazzi,  cari,  e  grati;  et  per 
propria  fede  havete  l'  acqua,  elemento  diafano,  tranfparente,  efempre  lucido  quafi  crifal- 
lo,  e  verro;  et  dalle  piii  bajje,  e  profonde  vofire  Jianze  fcorgete  cib  che  fopra  acqua  bfi 

fa,  b  nuota;  havete  gli  occhi  qucfi  di  Lince,  b  di  Argo,  et  da  caufa  non  errante  guida- 
ti,feguite  cib  che  vi  giova,  et  aggrada;  etfuggite  cib  che  vi  nuoce,    havete  natural  de- 

fio  di  confervarvi  fecondo  le  fpecie  vofire,  fcfe,    oprate  et  caminate  ove  natura  vi  delta 

fenza  contrafiro  alcuno;  ne  algor  d'inverno,  ne  calor  difiate  vi  offende,  b  nuoce;  fiafi 
perfereno,  b  turbato  il  cielo,  che  allivofiri  humidi  alter ghi  nefrutto,  ne  danno  appor- 
ta;fiafi  pure  abbondevole  de  fuoi  tefori,  bfcarfa  defuoifrutti  la  terra,  che  a  voi  nul- 
la giova;    piova,  tuoiii,  faetti,   lampaggi,    e  fubiffi  il  7nondo,    che  a  voi  cib  poco  im- 

porta;  verdeggi primavera,  fcaldi  la  fiate ,  fruttifichi  I'  Autunno,  et  affideri  li  inver- 
no,  quefio  non  vi  rileva  punto:  ne  trappaffar  del'  hore  ne  correr  de  giorni,  ne  volar 
de  mefi,  ne  fuggir  d'  aymi,  ne  mutar  de  tempi,  ne  cangiar  de  fiagioni  vi  dan  pen- 

fiero  cdcuno,  ma  fempre  ficura,  et  tranquilla  vita  lietamente  vivere:  0  quanto,  o 
quanto  grande  la  Maefld  di  Dio  in  voifi  fcuopre,  0  quanto  inirabile  la  potenza  fua;  0 
quanto fiupe7ida,  et  maravigliofa  fua  providenza;  poi  che  frd  tutte  le  creature  dell' 
univerfo  voi  folo  non  fentifii  il  diluvio  univerfale  dell'  acque;  ne  provafii  i  danni,  che 
egli  face  al  monde;  e  tutto  quefio  cK  io  ho  detto  dovrebbe  muovervi  a  lodar  Dio,  a 
ringratiare  fua  divina  maefld  di  tanti  e  cofifingolari  beneficii,  che  vi  ha  fatti  di 
tante  gratie,  che  vi  ha  conftrite,  di  tanti  favori,  di  che  vi  ha  fatti  degna;  per 
tanto,  fe    non  potete  fnodar  la  lingua  a  ringratiar  il  vofiro  Benefattore,   et  non 

fapete  con  parole  efprimer  le  fue  lodi,  fatele  fegno  di  riverenza  alme?io;   chinatevi  al 

fuo  nome;  raofirate  nel  modo  che  potete,  fembiante  di  gratitudine;  rendctevi  benevoli 
alia  bontd  fua,  in  quel  miglior  modo  che  potete;   0  fapete,  non  fate  fconofcenti  de' 

fuoi  beneficii,  et  non  fate  ingrati  de'  fuoi  favori.  A  quefio  dire,  Omaraviglia  grande, 
comef  quelli  pefci  haveffero  havuto  humano  intelletto,  e  difcorfo,  con  gefii  di  profonda 

Humiltd, 
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Humiltd,  C071  riverenti  Jemhianti  di  religione,  chinarona  la  tejla,  blandiro  co'l  corpo 
quqfi  approvando  cib  die  detto  havea  il  benedetto  padre  S.  Antonio. 

"  When  the  heretics  would  not  regard  his  preaching,  he  betook  himfelf 
to  the  fea-fhore,  where  the  river  Marecchia  difembogues  itfelfinto  the  Adri- 
atic. He  here  called  the  fifli  together  in  the  name  of  God,  that  they  might 
hear  his  holy  word.  The  fifli  came  fwimming  towards  him  in  fuch  vaft 
flioals,  both  from  the  fea  and  from  the  river,  that  the  fur  face  of  the  wa- 
ter was  quite  covered  with  their  multitudes.  They  quickly  ranged  thera- 
felves,  according  to  their  feveral  fpecies,  into  a  very  beautiful  congre- 
gation, and,  like  fo  many  rational  creatures,  prefented  themfelves  be- 
fore him  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  St.  Antonio  was  fo  flruck  with  the 
miraculous  obedience  and  fubmiflion  of  thefe  poor  animals,  that  he  found 
a  fecret  fweetnefs  diftilling  upon  his  foul,  and  at  lad  addreffed  himfelf 
to  them  in  the  following  words. 

■•'  Altho'  the  infinite  power  and  providence  of  God  (my  dearly  beloved 
Fifh)  difcovers  itfelf  in  all  the  works  of  his  creation,  as  in  the  Heavens, 
in  the  Sun,  in  the  Moon,  and  in  the  Stars,  in  this  lower  world,  in  man, 
and  in  other  perfe6l  creatures;  neverthelefs  the  goodnefs  of  the  divine 
Majefty  fhines  out  in  you  more  eminently,  and  appears  after  a  more  par- 
ticular manner,  than  in  any  other  created  Beings.  For  notwithftanding 
you  are  comprehended  under  the  name  oi  Reptiles,  partaking  of  a  middle 
nature  between  flones  and  beafts,  and  imprifoned  in  the  deep  abyfs  of 
waters;  notwithftanding  you  are  toft  among  billows,  thrown  up  and  down 
by  tempefts,  deaf  to  hearing,  dumb  to  fpeech,  and  terrible  to  behold: 
notwithftanding,  1  fay,  thefe  natural  difadvantages,  the  Divine  Greatnefs 
fliews  itfelf  in  you  after  a  very  wonderful  manner.  In  you  are  feen  the 
mighty  myfteries  of  an  infinite  goodnefs.  The  holy  Scripture  has  always 
made  ufeof  you,  as  the  types  and  Ihadows  of  forae  profound  Sacrament. 
"  Do  you  think  that,  without  a  myftery,  the  firft  Prefent  that  God  Al- 
mighty made  to  Man,  was  of  you,  O  ye  Fifties?  Do  you  think  that  with- 
out a  myftery,  among  all  creatures  and  animals  which  were  appointed 
for  facrifices,  you  only  were  excepted,  O  ye  Fifties?  Do  you  think  there 
was  nothing  meant  by  our  Saviour  Chrift,  that  next  to  the  Pafchal  Lamb 
he  took  much  pleafure  in  the  food  of  you,  O  ye  Fifties?  Do  you  think  it 
was  by  mere  chance,  that  when  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  Cafar,  he  thought  fit  to  find  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  Fifti?  Thefe 
are  all  of  them  fo  many  Myfteries  and  Sacraments,  that  oblige  you  in  a 
more  particular  manner  to  the  praifes  of  your  Creator. 
"  It  is  from  God,  my  beloved  Fifli,  that  you  have  received  being,  life,  mo^ 
tion,    and  fenfe.   It  is  he  that  has  given  you,  in  compliance  with  your 

"  natural 
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natural  inclinations,  the  whole  world  of  waters  for  your  habitation.  It  is 
he  that  has  furnifhed  it  with  lodgings,  chambers,  caverns,  grottos,  and 
fuch  magnificent  retirements  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  feats  of 
Kings,  or  in  the  palaces  of  Princes:  you  have  the  v/ater  for  your  dwell- 
ing, a  clear  tranfparent  element,  brighter  than  chryftal;  you  can  fee 
from  its  deepell  bottom  every  thing  that  paffes  on  its  furface;  you  have 
the  eyes  of  a  Lynx,  or  of  an  Argus;  you  are  guided  by  a  fecret  and  uner- 
ring principle,  delighting  in  every  thing  that  may  be  beneficial  to  you, 
and  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  be  hurtful;  you  are  carried  on  by  a 
hidden  inftin^l  to  preferve  yourfelves,  and  to  propogate  your  fpecies; 
you  obey,  in  all  your  a^lions,  works  and  motions,  the  dictates  and  fug- 
geflions  of  nature,  without  the  leaft  repugnancy  or  contradiction. 
"  The  colds  of  winter,  and  the  heats  of  fummer,  are  equally  incapable 
of  molefting  you.  A  ferene  or  a  clouded  fky  are  indifferent  to  you.  Let 
the  earth  abound  in  fruits,  or  be  curfed  with  fcarcity,  it  has  no  influence 
on  your  welfare.  You  live  fecure  in  rains  and  thunders,  lightnings  and 
earthquakes;  you  have  no  concern  in  Ae  bloffoms  of  fpring,  or  in  the 
glowings  of  fummer,  in  the  fruits  of  autumn,  or  in  the  frofts  of  winter. 
You  are  not  folicitous  about  hours  or  days,  months  or  years;  the  varia- 
blenefs  of  the  weather,  or  the  change  offeafons. 

''  In  what  dreadful  majefty,  in  what  wonderful  power,  in  what  amazing 
providence  did  God  Almighty  diftinguifh  you  among  all  the  fpecies  of 
creatures  that  periftied  in  the  univerfal  deluge?  You  only  were  infenfible 
of  the  mifchief  that  had  laid  wafte  the  whole  world. 

"  All  this,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  ought  to  infpire  you  with  grati- 
tude and  praife  towards  the  Divine  Majefty,  that  has  done  fo  great  things 
for  you,  granted  you  fuch  particular  graces  and  privileges,  and  heaped 
upon  you  fo  many  diftinguifliing  favors.  And  fince  for  all  this  you  can- 
not employ  your  tongues  in  the  praifes  of  your  Benefactor,  and  are  not 
provided  with  words  to  exprefs  your  gratitude;  make  at  leaft  fome  fign 
of  reverence;  bow  yourfelves  at  his  name;  give  fome  fhew  of  gratitude, 
according  to  the  beft  of  your  capacities;  exprefs  your  thanks  inthemoft 
becoming  manner  that  you  are  able,  and  be  not  unmindful  of  all  the  be- 
nefits he  has  beftowed  upon  you, 

"  He  had  no  fooner  done  fpeaking,  but  behold  a  Miracle?  The  Fifh,  as 
though  they  had  been  endued  with  reafon,  bowed  down  their  heads  with 
all  the  marks  of  a  profound  humility  and  devotion,  moving  their  bodies 
up  and  down  with  a  kind  of  fondnefs,  as  approving  what  had  been  fpo- 
ken  by  the  blefl"ed  Father  St,  Antonio. 

The 
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The  Legend  adds,  that  after  many  Heretics,  who  were  prefent  at  the 
Miracle,  had  been  converted  by  it,  the  Saint  gave  his  benedi^lion  to  the 
fifh,  and  difmiffed  them. 

Several  other  the  like  ftories  of  St.  Antony  are  reprefented  about  his 
monument  in  a  very  fine  Bajfo  Relievo. 

I  could  not  forbear  fetting  down  the  titles  given  to  St.  Antony  in  one 
of  the  tables  that  hangs  up  to  him,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  a  poor 
Peafant,  who  fancied  the  Saint  had  faved  him  from  breaking  his  neck. 

SacratiJJimi  pitfionis  Bethlehemitici 

Lilio  condidiori  delicio, 
Seraphidum  JolifidgidilJimo, 

Celfiffimo  Jacrae  Japkntiae  tholo, 
Prodigiorum  patratori  potentijfimo. 
Mortis,  erroris,  calamitatis.  Leprae,  Daemonis, 
Dijpenfatori,  corredori,  liber atori,  curatori,  fugatori, 
San£lo,  fapienti^  pio,  potenti,  tremendo, 
AEgrotorum  et  naufragantium  falvatori 

Praejentijjimo,  tutijfmio. 
Memhrorum  rejlitutori,  vinculorum  confraBori, 
Rerum  perditarum  inventori Jlupendo, 
Periculorum  omnium  projligatori 
Magno,  Mirabili, 

Ter  Sando, 
Antonio  Padua?20, 
Pientijfimo  pojl  Deum  ejufque  Virgineam  m,atrem 
ProteSlori  ct  Sofpitatorifuo.  &€. 

The  cuftom  of  hanging  up  limbs  in  wax,  as  well  as  pi^ures,  is  certain- 
ly derived  from  the  old  heathens,  who  ufed,  upon  their  recovery,  to  make 
an  offering  in  wood,  metal  or  clay,  of  the  part  that  had  been  afflicted  with 
a  diftemper,  to  the  Deity  that  delivered  them.  I  have  feen,  I  believe,  e- 
very  limb  of  a  human  body  figured  in  iron  or  clay,  which  were  formerly 
made  on  this  occafion,  among  the  feveral  colle<5lions  of  antiquities  that 
have  been  fhown  me  in  Italy.  The  church  of  St.  Jvjlina,  defigned  by  Pal- 
ladia, is  the  mofl  handfome,  luminous,  difencumber'd  building  in  the  in- 
fide  that  I  have  ever  feen,  and  is  efteemed  by  many  artifts  one  of  the  finefl 
works  in  Italy.  The  long  Nef  confifts  of  a  row  of  five  cupola's,  the  crofs- 
one  has  on  each  fide  a  fingle  cupola  deeper  and  broader  than  the  others. 
The  martyrdom  of  St.  Jujlina  hangs  over  the  Altar,  and  is  a  piece  of  Paul 
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Veronefe.  In  the  great  town-hall  of  Padua  (lands  a  ftone  fuperfcribed  Lapis 
Vituperii.  Any  debtor  that  will  fwear  himfelf  not  worth  five  pound,  and 
is  fet  by  the  Bailifs  thrice  with  his  bare  buttocs  on  this  ftone  in  a  full  hall, 
clears  himfelf  of  any  farther  profecution  from  his  creditors;  but  this  is  a 
punifnment  that  no  body  has  fubmitted  to,  thefe  four  and  twenty  years. 
The  univerfity  oi  Padua  is  of  late  much  more  regular  than  it  was  former- 
ly, though  it  is  not  yet  fafe  walking  the  ftreets  after  fun^fet.  There  is.  at 
Padua  a  manufa61ure  of  cloth,  which  has  brought  very  great  revenues  into 
the  republic.  At  prefent  the  EngliJIi  have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Veneti- 
ans in  the  Levant^  which  ufed  chiefly  to  be  fupplied  from  this  manufacture, 
but  have  great  quantities  of  their  cloth  in  Veiiice  itfelf;  few  of  the  nobility- 
wearing  any  other  fort,  notwithftanding  the  magiftrate  of  the  pomps  is 
obliged  by  his  office  to  fee  that  no  body  wears  the  cloth  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Our  merchants  indeed  are  forced  to  make  ufe  of  fome  artifice  to 
get  thefe  prohibited  goods  into  port.  What  they  here  fhow  for  the  afhes 
of  Livy  and  Aritenor  is  difregarded  by  the  beft  of  their  own  antiquaries. 

The  pretended  tomb  of  Antenor  put  me  in  mind  of  the  latter  part  of  Vir- 
gil's description,  which  gives  us  the  original  o{  Padua. 

Antenor  potuit  mediis  elapfus  Achivis 

Illyricos  penetrarejmus,  atque  intima  tutus 

Regna  Liburnorum,  et  fontem  Juperare  Timavi: 

Unde  per  ora  novem  vajio  cum  murmur e  montis 

It  mare  prairuptum,  et  pelago  premit  arva  fonanti; 

Hie  tamen  ilk  urbem  Patavi,  fedejque  locavit 

Teucrorum,  et  genti  nomen  dedit,  armaquejixit 

Troia:  nunc  placidd  compojlus  pace  qaiejcit.  AEn.   i. 

Antenor,  from  the  midfl;  of  Grecian  hofts, 

Could  pafs  fecure;  and  pierce  th'  Illyriaji  coafls. 

Where  rolling  down  the  fteep  Timavus  raves, 

And  through  nine  channels  difembogues  his  waves. 

At  length  he  founded  Padua  s  happy  feat, 

And  gave  his  Trojans  a  fecure  retreat: 

There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  renew'd  their  names; 

And  there  in  quiet  lies. 

From  Padua  I  went  down  the  river  Brent  in  the  ordinary  ferry,  which 
brought  me  in  a  day's  time  to  Venice. 
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A  V  I  N  G  often  heard  Venice  reprefented  as  one  of  the  moft  defenfi- 
ble  cities  in  the  world,  I  took  care  to  inform  myfelf  of  the  particu- 
lars in  which  its  llrength  confifts.  And  thefe  I  find  are  chiefly  owing  to 
its  advantageous  fituation;  for  it  has  neither  rocks  nor  fortifications  near 
it,  and  yet  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  impregnable  town  in  Europe.  It  ftands 
at  leaft  four  miles  from  any  part  of  the  Terra  Firma,  nor  are  the  (liallows 
that  lie  about  it  ever  frozen  hard  enough  to  bring  over  an  army  from  the 
land-fide;  the  conftant  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  or  the  natural  mildnefs 
of  the  climate,  hindering  the  ice  from  gathering  to  any  thicknefs;  which 
is  an  advantage  the  Hollanders  want,  when  they  have  laid  all  their  coun- 
try under  water.  On  the  fide  that  is  expofed  to  the  Adriatic,  the  entrance 
is  fo  difficult  to  hit,  that  they  have  marked  it  out  with  feveral  flakes  dri- 
ven into  the  ground,  which  they  would  not  fail  to  cut  upon  the  firft  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy's  fleet.  For  this  reafon  they  have  not  fortified  the 
little  Iflands,  that  lie  at  the  entrance,  to  the  beft  advantage,  which  might 
otherwife  very^afily  command  all  the  paffes  that  lead  to  the  city  from  the 
Adriatic.  Nor  could  an  ordinary  fleet,  with  bomb-veffels,  hope  to  fuc- 
ceed  againft  a  place  that  has  always  in  its  arfenal  a  confiderable  number 
of  gallies  and  men  of  war  ready  to  put  to  fea  on  a  very  fhort  warning. 
If  we  could  therefore  fuppofe  them  blocked  up  on  all  fides,  by  a  power 
too  ftrong  for  them,  both  by  fea  and  land,  they  would  be  able  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  every  thing  but  famine;  and  this  would  not  be  a  little 
mitigated  by  the  great  quantities  of  fifli  that  their  feas  abound  with,  and 
that  may  be  taken  up  in  the  midft  of  their  ver)^  ftreets,  which  is  fuch  a 
natural  magazine  as  few  other  places  can  boaft  of. 

Our  voyage-writers  will  needs  have  this  city  in  great  danger  of  being 
left,  within  an  age  or  tWo,  on  the  Terra  Firma;  and  reprcfent  it  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  if  the  fea  was  infenfibly  flirinking  from  it,  and  retiring  into  its 
channel.  I  aflced  feveral,  and  among  the  reft  Father  Coronelli,  the  State's 
Geographer,  of  the  truth  of  this  particular,  and  they  all  allured  me  that 
the  fea  rifes  as  high  as  ever,  though  the  great  heaps  of  dirt  it  brings  along 
with  it  are  apt  to  choke  up  the  fhallows,  but  that  they  are  in  no  danger 
of  lofing  the  benefit  of  their  fituation,  fo  long  as  they  are  at  the  charge 
of  removing  thefe  banks  of  mud  and  fand.  One  may  fee  abundance  of 
them  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  fcattered  up  and  down  like  fo  many 
little  Iflands,  when  the  tide  is  low;  and  they  are  thefe  that  make  the  en-r 
trance  for  fliips  difficult  to  fuch  as  are  not  ufed  to  them,  for  the  deep  ca- 
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nals  run  between  them,  which  the  Venetians  are  at  a  great  expence  to  keep 
free  and  open. 

This  city  ftands  very  convenient  for  commerce.  It  has  feveral  naviga- 
ble rivers  that  run  up  into  the  body  of  Italy^  by  which  they  might  fupply 
a  great  many  countries  with  fifh  and  other  commodities;  not  to  mention 
their  opportunities  for  the  Levant,  and  each  fide  of  the  Adriatic.  But, 
notwithftanding  thefe  conveniences,  their  trade  is  far  from  being  in  a 
florifhing  condition  for  many  reafons.  The  duties  are  great  that  are 
laid  on  merchandizes.  Their  Nobles  think  it  below  their  quality  to  en- 
gage in  traffic.  The  Merchants  who  are  grown  rich,  and  able  to  manage 
great  dealings,  buy  their  nobility,  and  generally  give  over  trade.  Their 
manufactures  of  cloth,  glafs  and  filk,  formerly  the  beft  in  Europe^  are  now 
excelled  by  thofe  of  other  countries.  They  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and 
cuftoms  to  their  great  prejudice,  whereas  a  trading  nation  mufl  be  ftill  for 
new  changes  and  expedients,  as  different  junctures  and  emergencies  arife. 
The  ftate  is  at  prefent  very  fenfible  of  this  decay  in  their  trade,  and  as  a 
noble  Venetian,  who  is  ftill  a  merchant,  told'me,  they  will  fpeedily  find  out 
fome  method  to  redrefs  it;  poffibly  by  making  a  Free  port,  for  they  look 
with  an  evil  eye  upon  Leghorne,  which  draws  to  it  moft  of  the  velTels  bound 
for  Italy.  They  have  hitherto  been  fo  negligent  in  this  particular,  that 
many  think  the  Great  Duke's  gold  has  had  no  fmall  influence  in  their 
councils. 

Venice  has  feveral  particulars  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  cities, 
and  is  therefore  very  entertaining  to  a  traveller.  It  looks,  at  a  diftance,  like 
a  great  town  half  floted  by  a  deluge.  There  are  canals  every  where  crof- 
fing  it,  fo  that  one  may  go  to  moft  houfes  either  by  land  or  water.  This 
is  a  very  great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants;  for  a  Gondola  with  two 
oars  at  Venice,  is  as  magnificent  as  a  coach  and  fix  horfes,  with  a  large  e- 
quipage,  in  another  country;  befides  that  it  makes  all  carriages  extremely 
cheap.  The  ftreets  are  generally  paved  with  brick  or  free-Hone,  and  al- 
ways kept  very  neat,  for  there  is  no  carriage,  not  fo  much  as  a  chair,  that 
paffes  through  them.  There  is  an  innumerable  multitude  of  very  hand- 
fome  bridges,  all  of  a  fingle  arch,  and  without  any  fence  on  either  fide, 
which  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  a  city  lefs  fober  than  Venice.  One 
would  indeed  wonder  that  drinking  is  fo  little  in  vogue  among  the  Veneti- 
ans, who  are  in  a  moift  air  and  a  moderate  climate,  and  have  no  fuch  di- 
verfions  as  bowling,  hunting,  walking,  riding  and  the  like  exercifes  to 
employ  them  without  doors.  But  as  the  nobles  are  not  to  converfe  too 
much  with  ftrangers,  they  are  in  no  danger  of  learning  it;  and  they  are 
generally  too  diftruftful  of  one  another  for  the  freedoms  that  are  ufed  in 
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fuch  kind  of  converfations.      Thei-e  are  many  noble  palaces  in   Venice. 
Their  furniture  is  not  commonly  very  rich,  if  we  except  the  pi6lures,  which 
are  here  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any  other  place  in  Europe,  from  the  hands 
of  the  beft  mailers  of  the  Lombard  fchool;   as  Titian^  Paul  Veroneje,  and  Tintoret. 
The  laft  of  thefe  is  in  greater  elteem  at  Venice  than  in  other  parts  of  I- 
taly.     The  rooms  are  generally  hung  with  gilt  leather,  which  they  cover  on 
Extraordinary  occafions  with  tapeftry,  and  hangings  of  greater  value.   The 
flooring  is  a  kind  of  red  plailler  made  of  brick  ground  to  powder,  and  af- 
terwards work'd  into  mortar.    It  is  rubbed  with  oil,  and  makes  a  fmooth, 
fhining  and  beautiful  furface.  Thefe  particularities  are  chiefly  owing  to  the 
moifture  of  the  air,  which  would  have  an  ill  effed  on  other  kinds  of  furni- 
ture, as  it  (hows  itfelf  too  vifibly  in  many  of  their  fineft  pidures.    Though 
the  Venetians  are  extremely  jealous  of  any  great  fame  or  merit  in  a  living 
member  of  their  common-wealth,  they  never  fail  of  giving  a  man  his  due 
praifes,  when  they  are  in  no  danger  of  fuffering  from  his  ambition.     For 
this  reafon,  though  there  are  a  great  many  monuments  ereded  to  fuch  as 
have  been  benefa6lors  to  the  Republic,  they  are  generally  put  up  after  their 
deaths.      Among  the  many  Elogiums  that  are  given  to  the  Doge  Pifauro, 
who  had  been  x^mbaffador  in  England,  his   epitaph  fays,  In  Anglid  Jacobi 
Regis  obitum  mird  calliditate  celatum  mird  Jagacitate  rimatus  prifcam  benevolentiam  fir- 
7navit.    The  particular  palaces,  churches,  and  pictures  oi  Venice  are  enume- 
rated in  feveral  little  books  that  may  be  bought  on  the  place,  and  have  been 
faithfully  tranfcribed  by  many  voyage-writers.   When  I  was  at  Venice,  they 
were  putting  out  very  curious  ftamps  of  the  feveral  edifices  which  are  moft 
famous  for  their  beauty  or  magnificence.   The  Arfenal  of  Venice  is  an  Ifland 
of  about  three  miles  round.      It  contains  all  the  ftores  and  provifions  for 
war,  that  are  not  actually  employed.   There  are  docks  for  their  gallies  and 
men  of  war,  moft  of  them  full,  as  well  as  work-houfes  for  all  land  and  na- 
val preparations.      That  part  of  it  where  the  arms  are  laid,  makes  a  great 
fliow,  and  was  indeed  very  extraordinary  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  but 
at  prefent  a  great  part  of  its  furniture  is  grown  ufelefs.   There  feem  to  be 
almoft  as  many  fuits  of  armour  as  there  are  guns.      The  fwords  are  old- 
fafliion'd  and  unwieldy  in  a  very  great  number,  and  the  fire-arms  fitted 
with  locks  of  little  convenience  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  are  now  in  ufe. 
The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  fet  out,  in  cafe  of  great  neceffity,  thirty 
men  of  war,  a  hundred  gallies,   and  ten  galeaffes,   though  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  they  could  man  a  fleet  of  half  the  number.     It  was  certainly  a 
mighty  error  in  this  State  to  affe6l  fo  many  conquefts  on  the  Terra  Firma, 
which  has  only  ferved  to  raife  the  jealoufy  of   the  chriftian  Princes,  and 
about  three  hundred  years  ago  had  like  to  have  ended  in  the  utter  extir- 
pation 
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pation  of  the  common-wealth;  whereas,  had  they  applyed  themfelves 
with  the  fame  politics  and  induftry  to  the  increafe  of  their  llrength  by  fea, 
they  might  perhaps  have  had  all  the  lllands  of  the  Archipelago  in  their  hands, 
and  by  confequence,  the  greatefl  fleet,  and  the  mofl  feamen  of  any  other 
State  in  Europe.  Befides,  that  this  would  have  given  no  jealoufy  to  the  Prin- 
ces their  neighbours,  who  v/ould  have  enjoyed  their  own  dominions  in 
peace,  and  have  been  very  well  contented  to  have  feen  fo  ftrong  a  bul- 
wark againft  all  the  forces  and  invahons  of  the  Ottoinan  Empire. 

This  Republic  has  been  much  more  powerful  than  it  is  at  prefent,  as  it 
is  ftill  likelier  to  fink  than  increafe  in  its  dominions.  It  is  not  impoffible  but 
the  Spaniard  may,  fome  time  or  other,  demand  of  them  C?-^w^,  Brefcia,  and 
Bergame,  which  have  been  torn  from  the  Mila?iefe;  and  in  cafe  a  warfhould 
arife  upon  it,  and  the  Venetians  lofe  a  fmgle  battle,  they  might  be  beaten 
off  the  Continent  in  a  fmgle  fummer,  for  their  fortifications  are  very  in^ 
confiderable.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Venetians  are  in  continual  apprehen- 
fions  from  xheTurk-.,  who  will  certainly  ^ndevor  at  the  recovery  of  the  ikfo- 
rea,  as  foon  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  retruited  a  little  of  its  ancient 
flrength.  They  are  very  fenfible  that  they  had  better  have  pufhed  their 
conquefts  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Adriatic  into  Albania,  for  then  their  ter- 
ritories would  have  lain  together,  and  have  been  nearer  the  fountain-head 
to  have  received  fuccors  on  occafion;  but  the  Venetians  are  under  artir 
cles  with  the  Emperor,  to  refign  into  his  hands  whatever  they  conquer  of 
the  "TurkiJJi  dominions,  that  has  been  formerly  difmembered  from  the  Em- 
pire. And  having  already  very  much  diCTatisfied  him  inxheFrioul  andZ)a/- 
matia,  they  dare  not  think  of  exafperating  him  further.  The  Pope  dif- 
putes  with  them  their  pretentions  to  the  Polefin,  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy  lays 
an  equal  clame  to  the  Kingdom  of  Cyprus.  'Tis  furprifing  to  confider  with 
what  heats  thefe  two  powers  have  contefted  their  title  to  a  Kingdom  that 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk. 

Among  all  thefe  difficulties  the  kepublicwillfiiUmaintain  itfelf^  if  policy 
can  prevail  upon  force;  for  it  is  certain  the  Venetian  Senate  is  one  of  the 
■wifeft  councils  in  the  world,  though  at  the  fame  time,  if  we  believe  the  re- 
ports of  feveral  that  have  been  well  verfed  in  their  conftitution,  a  great 
part  of  their  politics  is  founded  on  maxims  which  others  do  not  think  con- 
fident with  their  honor  to  put  in  pradice.  The  prefervation  of  the  Re- 
publicis  that  to  which  all  other  confiderations  fubmit.  To  encourage  idle- 
'tiefs  and  luxury  in  the  Nobility,  to  cherifh  ignorance  and  licentioufnefs  in 
the  Clergy,  to  keep  alive  a  continual  fadion  in  thecommon  people,  to  con- 
nive at  the  vicioufnefs  and  debauchery  of  convents,  to  breed  diffentions  a- 
mong  the  Nobles  of  the  Terra  Firma,  to  treat  a  brave  man  with  fcorn  and 

in- 
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infamy;  in  fiiort,  to  flick  at  nothing  for  the  public  intereft,  are  repr^- 
fented  as  the  refined  parts  of  the  Venetian  wifdom.  . 

Among  all  the  inflances  of  their  politics,  there  is  none  more  admirable 
than  the  great  fecrecy  that  reigns  in  their  public  councils.  The  Senate  is 
generally  as  numerous  as  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  if  we  only  reckon  the 
fitting  Members,  and  yet  carries  its  refolutiou  fo  privately,  that  they  are 
feldom  known 'till  they  difcover  themfelves  in  the  execution.  It  is  not  ma-- 
ny  years  fmce  they  had  before  them  a  great  debate  concerning  thepunifh- 
ment  of  one  of  their  Admirals,  which  lafted  a  month  together,  and  conclud- 
ed in  his  condemnation;  yet  was  there  none  of  his  friends,  norof  thofe  who, 
had  engaged  warmly  inhis  defence,  that  gave  him  the  lead  intimation  of 
what  was  paffing  againilhim,  'till  he  was  actually  feized,  and  in  the  hands, 
of  juflice. 

The  Noble  Venetians  think  themfelves  equal  atleafl  to  the  Ele6lors  of  the 
Empire,  and  but  one  degree  below  Kings;  for  which  reafon  they  feldom 
travel  into  foreign  countries,  where  they  mult  undergo  the  mortification  of 
being  treated  like  private  gentlemen:  Yet  it  is  obferved  of  them,  that 
they  difcharge  themfelves  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity  in  fuch  embaffies 
and  treaties  as  are  laid  on  them  by  the  Republic;  for  their  whole  lives  are' 
employed  in  intrigues  of  ftate,  and  they  naturally  give  themfelves  airs  of 
Kings  and  Princes,  of  whi(;h  the  Miniftersof  other  nations  are  only  the  Re- 
prefentatives.  Monfieur  Amelot  reckons  in  his  time,  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred Nobles  that  had  Voices  in,  the  great  Council,  but  at  prefent,  I  am 
told,  there  are  not  at  mofl  fifteen  hundred,  notwithllanding  the  addition 
of  many  new  families  fince  that  time.  It  is  very  ftrange,  that  with  this  ad- 
vantage they  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  confidering  that  the 
Nobility  fpreads  equally  through  all  the  brothers,  and  that  fovery  few  of 
them  are  deftroyed  by  the  wars  of  the  Republic.  Whether  this  maybe  im- 
puted to  the  luxury  of  the  Venetians,  or  to  the  ordinary  celibacy  of  tte 
younger  brothers,  or  to  the  laft  plague  which  fwept  away  many  of  them, 
I  know  not.  They  generally  thruft  the  females  of  their  families  into  con- 
vents, the  better  to  preferve  their  eftates.  This  makes  the  Venetian  Nuns  fa- 
mous for  the  liberties  they  allow  themfelves.  They  have  Opera's  within  their 
own  walls,  and  often  go  out  of  their  bounds  to  meet  their  admirers,  or 
they  are  very  much  mifreprefented.  They  have  many  of  them  their  lovers, 
that  converfe  with  them  daily  at  the  grate,  and  are  very  free  to  admit  a 
vifit  from  a  flranger.  There  is  indeed  one  of  the  Cornaras,  that  not  long 
ago  refufed  to  fee  any  under  a  Prince. 

The  Carnaval  of  Venice  is  every  where  talked  of.  The  great  diverfion  of 
the  place  at  that  time,  as  well  as  on  all  other  high  occafions,  is  Masking. 
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The  Venetians,  who  are  naturally  grave,  love  to  give  into  the  follies  and  en- 
tertainments of  fuch  feafons,  when  difguifed  in  a  falfe  perfonage.  They 
are  indeed  under  a  neceflity  of  finding  out  diverfions  that  may  agree  with 
the  nature  of  the  place,  and  make  fome  amends  for  the  lofs  of  feveral  plea- 
fures  which  may  be  met  with  on  the  Continent.  Thefe  difguifes  give  oc- 
cahon  to  abundance  of  love-adventures;  for  there  is  fomething  more  in- 
triguing in  the  amours  of  Venice,  than  in  thofe  of  other  countries,  and  I 
queftion  not  but  the  fecret  hiftory  of  a  Carnaval  would  make  a  colledion 
of  very  diverting  Novels.  Opera's  are  another  great  entertainment  of  this 
feafon.  The  Poetry  of  them  is  generally  as  exquifitely  ill,  as  the  Mufic  is 
good.  The  arguments  are  often  taken  from  fome  celebrated  a6lion  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  or  Romans,  which  fometimes  looks  ridiculous  enough;  for 
who  can  endure  to  hear  one  of  the  rough  old  Romans  fqueaking  through 
the  mouth  of  a  Eunuch,  efpecially  when  they  may  chufe  a  fubje6l  out  of 
courts  where  Eunuchs  are  really  A6lors,  or  reprefent  by  them  any  of  the 
foft  Afiatic  Monarchs?  The  Opera  that  was  mod  in  vogue,  during  my  flay  at 
Venice,  was  built  on  the  following  fubje6l.  Caejar  and  Scipio  are  rival's  for 
Cato's  daughter.  Caefar's  firft  words  bid  his  foldiers  fly,  for  the  enemies  are 
upon  them.  Si  leva  Cefare,  e  dice  a  Soldati.  A  la  fugga.  A'lo  Scampo.  The 
daughter  gives  the  preference  to  Caefar,  which  is  made  the  occafion  of  Ca- 
to's  death.  Before  he  kills  himfelf,  you  fee  him  withdrawn  into  his  Libra^ 
ry,  where,  among  his  Books,  I  obferved  the  titles  of  Plutarch  and  Ta/fo. 
After  a  fhort  foliloquy  he  flrikes  himfelf  with  the  dagger  that  he  holds  in 
his  hand,  but,  being  interrupted  by  one  of  his  friends,  he  (labs  him  for  his 
pains,  and  by  the  violence  of  the  blow  unluckily  breaks  the  dagger  on  one 
of  his  ribs,  fo  that  he  is  forced  to  difpatch  himfelf,  by  tearing  up  his  firft 
wound.  This  laft  circumftance  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  contrivance  in  the 
Opera  of  St.  Angelo,  that  was  aded  at  the  fame  time.  The  King  of  the  play 
e^-,!devors  at  a  rape,  but  the  Poet  being  refolved  to  fave  the  Heroine's 
honor,  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  the  King  always  a6is  with  a  great  cafe-knife 
ftuck  in  his  girdle,  which  the  Lady  fnatches  from  him  in  the  ftruggle,  and 
fo  defends  herfelf. 

The  Italian  Poets,  befides  the  celebrated  fmoothnefs  of  their  tongue,  have 
a  particular  advantage,  above  the  writers  of  other  nations,  in  the  difference 
of  their  Poetical  and  Pro fe  language.  There  are  indeed  fets  of  phrafes  that 
in  all  countries  are  peculiar  to  the  poets,  but  among  the  Italians  there  are 
not  only  fentences,  but  a  multitude  of  particular  words  that  never  enter  into 
common  difcourfe.  They  have  fuch  a  different  turn  and  polifliing  for  poe- 
tical ufe,  that  they  drop  feveral  of  their  letters,  andappear  in  another  form, 
when  they  come  to  be  ranged  in  verfe.     For  this  reafon  the  Italian  Opera  fel- 
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dom  finks  into  a  poornefs  of  language,  but,  amidft  all  the  meannefs  and  fa- 
miliarity of  the  thoughts,  has  fomething  beautiful  and  fonorous  in  the  ex- 
preffion.  Without  this  natural  advantage  of  the  tongue,  their prefent  poetry 
would  appear  wretchedly  low  and  vulgar,  notwithftanding  the  many  ftrain- 
ed  allegories  that  are  fo  much  in  ufe  among  the  writers  of  this  nation. 
The  Englifa  and  French,  who  always  ufe  the  fame  words  in  verfe  as  in  or- 
dinary converfation,  are  forced  to  raife  their  language  with  metaphors 
and  figures,  or,  by  the  pompoufnefs  of  the  whole  phrafe,  to  wear  oiF  any 
littlenefs  that  appears  in  the  particular  parts  thatcompofe  it.  This  makes 
our  blank  verfe,  where  there  is  no  rhime  to  fupport  the  exprefiion,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  fuch  as  are  not  mafters  in  the  tongue,  efpeeially  when 
they  write  on  low  fubje^ls:  And  'tis  probably  for  this  reafon  that  Milton 
has  made  ufe  of  fuch  frequent  tranfpofitions,  latinifms,  antiquated  words 
and  phrafes,  that  he  might  the  better  deviate  from  vulgar  and  ordinary 
expreffions. 

The  Comedies  that  I  fav/  at  Venice,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  Italy, 
are  very  indifferent,  and  more  lewd  than  thofe  of  other  countries.  Their 
Poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  Comedy,  and  fall  into  the  moft  filthy  dou- 
ble-meanings imaginable,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  make  their  audience 
merry.  There  is  no  part  generally  fo  wretched  as  that  of  the  fine  Gentle- 
man, efpeeially  when  he  converfes  with  his  Miftrefs;  for  then  the  whole 
dialogue  is  an  infipid  mixture  of  pedantry  and  romance.  But  'tis  no  won- 
der that  the  Poets  of  fo  jealous  and  referved  a  nation  fail  in  fuch  conver- 
fations  on  the  flage,  as  they  have  no  patterns  of  in  nature.  There  are  four 
{landing  characflers  which  enter  into  every  piece  that  comes  upon  the  ftage, 
the  Doctor,  Harlequin,  Pantalone,  and  Covidlo.  The  Dolor's  charader  compre- 
hends the  whole  extent  of  a  Pedant,  that  with  a  deep  voice,  and  a  magi- 
flerial  air  breaks  in  upon  converfation,  and  drives  down  all  before  him: 
Every  thing  he  fays  is  backed  with  quotations  out  oi Galen,  Hippocrates,  Pla- 
to, Virgil,  or  any  Author  that  rifes  uppermoft,  and  all  anfwers  from  his 
companion  are  looked  upon  as  impertinencies  or  interruptions.  Harle- 
quin ?>  p^rt  is  made  up  with  blunders  and  abfurdities;  he  is  to  miftake  one 
name  for  another,  to  forget  his  errands,  to  ftumble  over  Queens,  and  to 
run  his  head  againft  every  pofl  that  Hands  in  his  way.  This  is  all  attend- 
ed with  fomething  fo  comical  in  the  voice  and  geftures,  that  a  man,  who 
is  fenfible  of  the  folly  of  the  part,  can  hardly  forbear  being  pleafed  with 
it.  Pantalone  is  generally  an  old  Cully,  and  Coviello  a  Sharper. 

I  have  feen  a  tranfiation  of  the  Cid  a6led  at  Bolonia,  which  would  never 
have  taken,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  it  for  thefe  Buffoons.  All  four 
of  them  appear  in  mafks  that  are  made  like  the  iald  Roman  Perfonae,  as  I 
y  O  L.   II.  F  fhall 
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fliall  have  occafion  to  obferve  in  another  place.  The  French  and  Italians 
have  probably  derived  this  cuftom  of  fliewing  fome  of  their  charaders  in 
mafks,  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre.  The  old  Vatican  Terence  has  at 
the  head  of  every  fcene  the  figures  of  all  the  perfons  that  are  concerned  in 
it,  with  the  particular  difguifes  in  which  they  aded;  and  I  remember  to 
have  feen  in  the  Villa  Mattheio  an  antique  ftatue  mafked,  which  was  per- 
haps defigned  for  Gnatho  in  the  Eunuch,  for  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  fi- 
gure he  makes  in  the  Vatican  manufcript.  One  would  wonder  indeed  howfo 
polite  a  people  as  the  ancient  Romans  and  Athenians^  fliould  not  look  on 
thefe  borrowed  faces  as  unnatural.  They  might  do  very  well  for  a  Cy- 
clops, or  a  Satyr  that  can  have  no  refemblance  in  human  features;  but 
for  a  Flatterer,  a  Mifer,  or  the  like  chara61ers,  v/hich  abound  in  our  own 
fpecies,  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  reprefent  their  looks  by  a 
painted  vizard.  In  perfons  of  this  nature  the  turns  and  motions  of  the 
face  are  often  as  agreeable  as  any  part  of  the  a6lion.  Could  we  fuppofe 
that  a  mafk  reprefented  never  fo  naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  cha- 
ra6ler,  it  can  never  fuit  with  the  variety  of  pafiions  that  are  incident  to 
every  fingle  perfons  in  the  whole  courfe  of  a  play.  The  grimace  may  be 
proper  on  fome  occafions,  but  is  too  fteady  to  agree  with  all.  The  rab- 
ble indeed  are  generally  pleafed  at  the  firll  entry  of  adifguife,  but  the  jeft 
grows  cold  even  with  them  too  when  it  comes  on  the  flage  in  a  fecond 
fcene. 

Since  I  am  on  this  fubje6l,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  cuftom  at 
Venice,  which  they  tell  me  is  particular  to  the  common  people  of  this  coun- 
try, offinging  Stanza's  out  o^TaJfo.  They  are  fet  to  a  pretty  folemn  tune, 
and  when  one  begins  in  any  part  of  the  Poet,  it  is  odds  but  he  will  be  an- 
fwered  by  fome  body  elfe  that  over-hears  him:  So  that  fometimes  you  have 
ten  or  a  dozen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  taking  verfe  after 
verfe,  and  running  on  with  the  Poem  as  far  as  their  memories  will  carry 
them. 

On  Holy-Tlmrfday,  among  the  feveral  fhows  that  are  yearly  exhibited,  I 
faw  one  that  is  odd  enough,  and  particular  to  the  Venetians.  There  is  a  fet 
of  Artifans,  who  by  the  help  of  feveral  poles,  which  they  lay  acrofs  each 
others  flioulders,  build  themfelves  up  into  a  kind  of  Pyramid;  fo  that 
you  fee  a  pile  of  men  in  the  air  of  four  or  five  rows  rifing  one  above  ano- 
ther. The  weight  is  fo  equally  diftributed,  that  every  man  is  very  well  a- 
ble  to  bear  his  part  of  it,  the  ftories,  if  I  may  fo  call  them,  growing  lefs 
and  lefs  as  they  advance  higher  and  higher.  A  little  boy  reprefents  the 
point  of  the  Pyramid,  who,  after  a  fliort  fpace,  leaps  off,  with  a  great  deal 
of  dexterity,  into  the  arms  of  one  that  catches  him  at  the  bottom.   In  the 
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fame  manner  the  whole  building  falls  to  pieces.  I  have  been  the  more  par- 
ticular on  this,  becaufe  it  explains  the  following  verfes  of  Claudian,  which 
fhow  that  the  Venetians  are  not  the  inventors  of  this  trick, 

Vel  qui  more  avium  feje  jaculantur  in  auras, 

Corporaque  atdijicant,  celeri  crefcentia  nexu. 

Quorum  compqfitam  puer  augmentatus  in  arcem 

Emicat,  et  vinous  planiae,  vel  cruribus  hmrens, 

Pendula  lihrato  Jigit  vejiigia  faltu.  Claud.  dePr.  et  Olyb.  Conf. 

Men,  pil'd  on  men,  with  a6live  leaps  arife, 

And  build  the  breathing  fabric  to  the  fkies; 

A  fp rightly  youth  above  the  topmoft  row  . 

Points  the  tall  pyramid,  and  crowns  the  fhow. 

Though  we  meet  with  the  Veneti  in  the  old  poets,  the  city  of  Venice  is  too 
modern  to  find  a  place  among  them.  Sannazarius" s  Epigram  is  too  well 
known  to  be  inferted.  The  fame  Poet  has  celebrated  this  city  in  two  o- 
ther  places  of  his  Poems. 

Quis  Venetm  miracula  proferat  iirbis, 

Una  injlar  magni  quaefimul  Orbis  habetf 
Salve  Italum  Regina,  altae  pulcherrima  Romat 

AEmula,  quae,  terris,  quae  dominaris  aquisl 
Tu  tibi  vel  Reges  civesfacis;  0  Decus,  0  Lux 

Aufoniae,  per  quam  libera  turba  Jumus, 
Per  quam  Barbaries  nobis  non  imperat^  et  Sol 

Exoriensnojlro  clarius  or  be  nitetl  L.  3.  El.  i- 

Venetia  flands  with  endlefs  beauties  crown'd. 
And  as  a  word  within  herfelf  is  found. 
Hail,  Queen  of  Italyl  for  years  to  come 
The  mighty  rival  of  immortal  Rome! 
Nations  and  Seas  are  in  thy  ftates  enroll'd, 
And  Kings  among  thy  citizens  are  told. 
Aufo?iias  brightefl  ornament!  by  thee 
She  fits  a~  Sov'reign,  unenllav'd,  and  free; 
By  thee,  the  rude  Barbarian  chas'd  away. 
The  rifmg  fun  chears  with  a  purer  ray 
Our  wellern  world,  and  doubly  gilds  the  clay. 
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JVe  tujemper  eris,  quacjeptem  amplecleris  arces, 

Ne  Til,  quae,  mediis  amiula  Jiirgis  aquis.  L.  2.  EL  i. 

Thou  too  flialt  fall  by  time  orbarb'rous  foes, 
Whofe  circling  walls  the  fev'n  fam'd  hills  inclofe; 
And  thou,  whofe  rival  tow'rs  invade  the  fkies. 
And,  from  amidfl  the  waves,  with  equal  glory  rife. 
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T  Venice  I  took  a  bark  for  Ferrara,  and  in  my  way  thither  faw  feveral 
mouths  of  the  Po,  by  which  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Adriatic, 

Quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 

In  mare  purpureiim  violentior  injluit  amnis.  ^irg.  G.  4. 


which  is  true,  if  underftood  only  of  the  rivers  of  Italy. 

Lucan's  defcription  of  the  Fo  would   have  been  very  beautiful,  had  he 
known  when  to  have  given  over. 

Quoque  magis  nullum  tellus  fe  folvit  in  aninem 

Eridanus,  fradajque  evolvit  in  aequorafylvas, 

Hejperiamque  exhaurit  aquis:   hunc  fabula  primum 

Populedjluvium  ripas  umbrdjfe  corona: 

Cumque  diem  pronum  tranfverfo  limite  ducens 

Succenclit  Phaeton  flagrantibus  aethera  loris; 

Gurgitibus  raptis,  penitus  tellure  perujtd, 

Hunc  hahuijfe  pares  Phabeis  ignibus  undas.  L.   2. 

The  Po,  that  rufliing  with  uncommon  force, 

O'er-fets  whole  woods  in  its  tumultuous  courfe. 

And  rifmg  from  Hefperias  watry  veins, 

Th'  exhaufted  land  of  all  its  moiflure  drains. 

The  Po,  as  fings  the  fable,  firft  convey'd 

Its  wond'ring  current  through  a  poplar  fhade: 

For  when  young  Phaeton  miftook  his  way, 

Loft  and  confounded  in  the  blaze  of  day, 

This  river,  with  furviving  ftreams  fupply'd. 

When  all  the  reft  of  the  whole  earth  were  dry'd, 

And  nature's  felf  lay  ready  to  expire, 

Quench'd  the  dire  flame  that  fet  the  world  on  fire. 

The 
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The  Poet's  refle<5lIons  follow. 

Xon  minor  hie  J{ilo,fi  non  per  plana  jacentis 

AEgypti  Libycas  Nilus  Jtagnaret  arenas. 

Non  minor  hie  IJiro,  nifi  quod  diun  permeat  orbem 

JJler,  cafuros  in  quaelibet  aequora  fontes 

Accipit,  et  Scythicas  exit  nonjolus  in  undas.  Id. 

Nor  would  the  Nile  more  watry  (tores  contain, 
But  that  he  flagnates  on  his  Libyan  plain: 
Nor  would  the  Danube  run  with  greater  force. 
But  that  he  gathers  in  his  tedious  courfe 
Ten  thoufand  ftreams,  and  fwelling  as  he  flows, 
In  Scythian  feas  the  glut  of  rivers  throws. 

That  is,  fays  Sealiger,  the  Eridamis  would  be  bigger  than  the  Mle  and  Da- 
nube, if  the  Mle  and  Danube  were  not  bigger  than  the  Eridanus.  What 
makes  the  Poet's  remark  the  more  improper,  the  very  reafon  why  the 
Danube  is  greater  than  the  Po,  as  he  affigns  it,  is  that  which  really  makes 
the  Po  as  great  as  it  is;  for  before  its  fall  into  the  Gulf,  it  receives  into 
its  channel  the  moft  confiderable  Rivers  of  Piemont,  Milan,  and  the  reft  of 
Lombardy. 

From  Venice  to  Ancona  the  tide  comes  in  very  fenfibly  at  its  ftated  periods, 
but  rifes  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  as  it  advances  nearer  the  head  of  the 
Gulf.  Lucan  has  run  out  of  his  way  to  defcribe  the  Phacnomenon,  which  is 
indeed  very  extraordinary  to  thofe  who  lie  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  Ocean,  and,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  lets  his  Poem  ftand 
ftill  that  he  may  give  way  to  his  own  reflections. 

Qudque  jacet  littus  dubium,  quod  terra  fretumque 
Vendicat  alternis  vicibus,  cum  funditur  ingens 
Oceanus,  vel  cum  refugis  fe  Jlu^ibus  aufert. 
Ventus  ab  extremo  pelagusfic  axe  volutet 
Dejtituatque  Jerens:  anfideremotajecundo 
Tethyos  unda  vagac  lunaribus  aejtuat  horis: 
Flammiger  an  Titan,  ut  alentes  haiiriat  undas, 
Erigat  oceanum  Jludujque  adjidera  tollat^ 
Quaerite  quos  agitat  mundi  labor:  at  mihijemper 
Tu  quaecunquc  moves  tarn  crebros  cauja  meatus, 

Utfuperi  voluere,  late. Lib.  i. 

Wafli'd 
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Wafh'd  with  fucceffive  feas,  the  doubtful  ftrand 

By  turns  is  ocean,  and  by  turns  is  land: 

Whether  the  winds  in  diftant  regions  blow. 

Moving  the  world  of  waters  to  and  fro; 

Or  waining  Moons  their  fettled  periods  keep 

To  fwell  the  billows,  and  ferment  the  deep; 

Or  the  tir'd  Sun,  his  vigor  to  fupply, 

Raifes  the  floting  mountains  to  the  Sky, 

And  flakes  his  thirft  within  the  mighty  tide. 

Do  you  who  ftudy  nature's  works  decide: 

Whilft  I  the  dark  myfterious  caufe  admire, 

Nor,  into  what  the  Gods  conceal,  prefumptuoufly  enquire. 

At  Ferrara  I  met  nothing  extraordinary.  The  town  is  very  large,  but 
extremely  thin  of  people.  It  has  a  Citadel,  and  fomething  like  a  fortifi- 
cation running  round  it,  but  fo  large  that  it  requires  more  Soldiers  to  de- 
fend it,  than  the  Pope  has  in  his  whole  dominions.  The  ftreets  are  as 
beautiful  as  any  I  have  feen,  in  their  length,  breadth,  and  regularity.  The 
BenediBines  have  the  fineft  Convent  of  the  place.  They  fliowed  us  in  the 
church  Ariojlos  Monument:  His  Epitaph  fays,  he  was  Xobilitate  generis  atque 
animi  dams,  in  rebus  publicis  adminijirandis,  in  regendis  populis,  in  graviffmis  et 
fummis  Pontificis  legatiofiibus  prude?itia,  confdio,  eloquentid  praejlantijfnniis. 

I  came  down  a  branch  of  the  Po,  as  far  as  Alberto,  within  ten  miles  of 
Ravenna.  All  this  fpace  lies  miferably  uncultivated  'till  you  come  near 
Ravenna,  where  the  foil  is  made  extremely  fruitful,  and  fhows  what  much 
of  the  reft  might  be,  were  there  hands  enough  to  manage  it  to  the  beft  ad- 
vantage. It  is  now  on  both  fides  the  road  very  marfhy,  and  generally  over- 
grown with  ruflies,  which  made  me  fancy  it  was  once  floted  by  the  Sea, 
that  lies  within  four  miles  of  it.  Nor  could  I  in  the  leaft  doubt  it  when  I 
faw  Ravenna,  that  is  now  almoft  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  Adriatic, 
though  it  was  formerly  the  moft  famous  of  all  the  Roman  ports. 
One  may  guefs  at  its  ancient  fituation  from  Martial's 

Meliujque  Ranae.  garriant  Ravennates.  Lib.  3. 

Ravenna  s  Frogs  in  better  mufic  croak. 

and  the  defcription  that  Silius  Italicus  has  given  us  of  it. 

Qudquc  gravi  remo  limofis  fegniter  imdis 

Lenta 
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Lenta  paluclqfat  perjcinclimtjlagna  Ravennae,.  L.  8. 

Encumber'd  in  the  mud,  their  oars  divide 
With  heavy  ftrokes  the  thick  unwieldy  tide. 

Accordingly  the  old  Geographers  reprefent  it  as  fituated  among  marfh- 
es  and  fhallows.  The  place  which  is  fhown  for  the  Haven,  is  on  a  level 
with  the  town,  and  has  probably  been  flopped  up  by  the  great  heaps  of 
dirt  that  the  fea  has  thrown  into  it;  for  all  the  foil  on  that  fide  of  Ravenna 
has  been  left  there  infenfibly  by  the  fea's  difcharging  itfelf  uponit  for  fo 
many  ages.  The  ground  muft  have  been  formerly  much  lower,  for  other- 
wife  the  town  would  have  lain  under  water.  The  remains  of  the  Pharos^ 
that  fland  about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  and  two  from  the  town,  have' 
their  foundations  covered  with  earth  for  fome  yards,  as  they  told  me, 
which  notwithflanding  are  upon  a  level  with  the  fields  that  lie  about  them, 
though  'tis  probable  they  took  the  advantage  of  a  rifing  ground  to  fet  it 
upon.  It  was  a  fquare  Tower  of  about  twelve  yards  in  breadth,  as  appears 
by  that  part  of  it  which  yet  remains  entire,  fo  that  its  height  mull  have 
been  very  confiderable  to  have  preferved  a  proportion.  It  is  made  in  the 
form  of  the  Venetian  Campanello,  and  is  probably  the  high  Tower  mention- 
ed by  Pliny,  Lib.  36.  Cap. 12. 

On  the  fide  of  the  town,  where  the  fea  is  fuppofed  to  have  Iain  former- 
ly, there  is  now  a  little  Church  called  the  Rotonda.  At  the  entrance  of  it 
are  two  ftones,  the  one  with  an  infcription  in  Gothic  chara6lers,  that  has 
nothing  in  it  remarkable;  the  other  is  a  fquare  piece  of  marble,  that  by 
the  infcription  appears  ancient,  and  by  the  ornaments  about  it  fhows  it- 
felf to  have  been  a  little  Pagan  monument  of  two  perfons  who  were  fliip- 
wreck'd  perhaps  in  the  place  where  now  their  monument  Hands.  The 
firfl  line  and  a  half,  that  tells  their  names  and  families  in  profe,  is  not  le- 
gible; the  reft  runs  thus, 

-Raniae  domus  hos  produxit  alumnos. 


Libertatis  opus  contulit  una  dies. 
Naujraga  mors  par  iter  rapuit  quos  jimxerat  ante., 
Et  dupliccs  ludus  mors  periniqua  dedit. 

Both  with  the  fame  indulgent  Mafter  blefs'd, 

On  the  fame  day  their  liberty  poffefs'd: 

A  fliipwreck  flew  whom  it  had  join'd  before. 

And  left  their  common  friends  their  fun'rals  to  deplore. 


Ther( 
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There  is  a  turn  in  the  third  verfe  that  we  lofe,  by  not  knowing  the  cir- 
cumftancesof  their  flory.  It  was  the  Xaiifraga  mors  which  deftroyed  them,  as 
it  had  formerly  united  tliem;  what  tliis  union  was  is  expreffed  in  the  pre- 
ceding verfe,  by  their  both  having  been  made  Free-men  on  the  fame  day. 
If  therefore  we  fuppofe  they  had  been  formerly  fliipwreck'd  with  their 
Mafter,  and  that  he  made  them  free  at  the  fame  time,  the  Epigram  is  un- 
riddled. Nor  is  this  interpretation  perhaps  fo  forced  as  it  may  feem  at 
firfl  fight,  fmce  it  was  the  cuftoni  of  theMafters,  a  little  before  their  death, 
to  give  their  flaves  their  freedom,  if  they  had  deferved  it  at  their  hands; 
and  it  is  natural  enough  to  fuppofe  one  involved  in  a  common  fhipwreck, 
would  give  fuch  of  his  flaves  their  liberty,  as  fhould  have  the  good  luck 
to  fave  themfelves.  The  Chancel  of  this  church  is  vaulted  ^vith  a  fingle 
Hone  of  four  foot  in  thicknefs,  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  in  circumfer- 
ence. There  flood  on  the  outfide  of  this  little  Cupola  a  great  tomb  of 
Porphyry,  and  the  Statues  of  the  twelve  Apoftles;  but  in  the  war  that  Louis 
the  twelfth  made  on  Italy,  the  Tomb  w^as  broken  in  pieces  by  a  cannon- 
ball.  It  was  perhaps  the  fame  blow  that  made  the  flaw  in  the  Cupola, 
though  the  inhabitants  fay  it  was  crack'd  by  Thunder,  that  deftroyed  a 
fon  of  one  of  their  Gothic  Princes  who  had  taken  flicker  under  it,  as  hav- 
ing been  foretold  what  kind  of  death  he  was  to  die.  I  afked  an  Abbot 
that  was  in  the  church,  what  was  the  name  of  this  Gothic  Prince,  who,  af- 
ter a  little  recoUedion,  anfwered  me,  '■'That  he  could  not  tell  precifely, 
"  but  that  he  thought  it  was  one  Julius  Cacfar.^'  There  is  a  Convent  of 
Theatins,  \vhere  they  fhow  a  little  window  in  the  church,  through  which 
the  Holy  Ghoft  is  faid  to  have  entered  in  the  fliape  of  a  Dove,  and  to  have 
fettled  on  one  of  the  Candidates  for  the  Bifliopric.  The  Dove  is  reprefent- 
ed  in  the  Avindow,  and  in  feveral  places  of  -the  church,  and  is  in  great  re- 
putation all  over  Italy.  1  fliould  not  indeed  think  it  impoflible  for  a  pige- 
on to  fly  in  accidentally  through  the  roof,  where  they  flill  keep  the  hole 
open,  and  by  its  fluttering  over  fuch  a  particular  place,  to  give  fo  fuper- 
ftitious  an  affembly  an  occafion  of  favoring  a  competitor,  efpecially  if  he 
had  many  friends  among  the  Eledors  tliat  \vould  make  a  politic  ufe  of  fuch 
an  accident:  But  they  pretend  the  miracle  has  happened  more  than  once. 
Among  the  pictures  of  feveral  famous  men  of  their  order,  there  is  one  with 
this  infcription.  P.  D.  Thomas  Gouldvellus  Ep.  AJ.  Trid.  concilio  contra  Hac- 
reticos,  ct  in  Anglia  contra  Eli/abet.  Fidci  ConfeJJor  conjpicuus.  The  ftatue  of  A- 
lexander  the  feventh  ftands  in  the  large  fquare  of  the  Town;  it  is  caft  in 
brafs,  and  has  the  pofture  that  is  always  given  the  figure  of  a  Pope;  an  arm 
extended,  and  blefling  the  people.  In  another  fquare  on  a  high  pillar  is 
fet  the  ftatue  of  the  blefled  \'irgin,  arrayed  like  a  Queen  with  a  fcepter 

in 
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her  hand,  and  a  crown  upon  her  head;  for  having  delivered  the  town 
from  a  raging  peftilence.  The  cuflom  of  crowning  the  holy  Virgin  is  fo 
much  in  vogue  among  the  Italians,  that  one  often  fees  in  their  churches  a 
little  tinfel  crown,  or  perhaps  a  circle  of  ftars  glewed  to  the  canvas 
over  the  head  of  the  figure,  which  fometimes  fpoils  a  good  pidure.  In 
the  convent  of  Benecli5lines  I  faw  three  huge  Cherts  of  Marble,  with  no 
infcription  on  them  that  I  could  find,  though  they  are  faid  to  contain  the 
afhes  of  Valentinian,  Honorius,  and  his  filler  Placidia.  From  Ravenna  I  came 
to  Rimini,  having  paflTed  the  Rubicon  by  the  way.  This  river  is  not  fo  very 
contemptible  as  it  is  generally  reprefented,  and  was  much  increafed  by 
the  melting  of  the  fnows  when  Caejar  palTed  it,  according  to  Lucan. 

Fonte  cadit  modico  parvifque  impellitur  undis 

Puniceus  Rubicon,  cum  fervid  a  canduit  aejias: 

Perque  imas  Jerpit  valles,  et  Gallica  certus 

Limes  ab  Aujoniis  dijterminat  arva  colonis: 

Tunc  vires  praebebat  hyems,  atque  auxerat  undas 

Tertia  jam  gravido  pluvialis  Cynthia  cornu,    ■ 

Et  madidis  Euri  rejolutat  Jiatibus  Alpes,  L.  i. 

While  fummer  lafts,   the  flreams  of  Rubicon 
From  their  fpent  fource  in  a  fmall  current  run. 
Hid  in  the  winding  vales  they  gently  glide. 
And  Italy  from  neighb'ring  Gaul  divide; 
But  now,  with  winter  ftorms  encreas'd,  they  rofe. 
By  wat'ry  moons  produc'd,  and  Alpine  fnows. 
That  melting  on  the  hoary  mountains  lay. 
And  in  warm  eaftern  winds  diffolv'd  away. 

This  river  is  now  called  Pijatello. 

Rimini  has  nothing  modern  to  boaft  of.  Its  antiquities  are  as  follow:  A 
marble  Bridge  of  five  arches,  built  by  Augujlus  and  Tiberius,  for  the  infcrip- 
tion is  flill  legible,  though  not  rightly  tranfcribed  by  Gruter.  A  trium- 
phal Arch  raifed  by  Augu/lus,  which  makes  a  noble  gate  to  the  town,  though 
part  of  it  is  ruined.  The  ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre.  The  Suggejlum,  on 
which  it  is  faid  that  Julius  Catjar  harangued  his  army  after  having  paffed 
the  Rubicon.  I  mufl  confefs  I  can  by  no  means  look  on  this  lall  as  authen- 
tic: It  is  built  of  hewn  ftonc,  like  the  pedcftal  of  a  pillar,  but  fomething  high- 
er than  ordinary,  and  is  but  jufl  broad  enough  for  one  man  to  Hand  upon  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  :incitnt  Suggejlums,  as  I  have  often  obfeived  on  Medals, 
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as  well  as  on  Conjlantines  Arch,  v/ere  made  of  wood  like  a  little  kind  of  Stage, 
for  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  fometimes  reprefented,  that  are  fuppofed  to  have 
faftened  the  boards  together.  We  often  fee  on  them  the  Emperor,  and  two 
or  three  general  Officers,  fometimes  fitting  and  fometimes  (landing,  as  they 
made  Speeches,  or  diftributed  a  Congiary  to  the  foldiers  or  people.  They 
were  probably  always  in  readinefs,  and  carried  among  the  baggage  of  the 
army,  whereas  this  at  Rimini  muft  have  been  built  on  the  place,  and  requir- 
ed fome  time  before  it  could  be  finifhed. 

If  the  obfervation  I  have  here  made  is  juft,  it  may  ferve  as  a  confirmation 
to  the  learned  Frabettis  conjecture  on  Trajan  s  Pillar;  who  fuppofes,  I  think, 
with  a  great  deal  of  reafon,  that  the  Camps,  Intrenchments,  and  other  works 
of  the  fame  nature,  which  are  cut  out  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  brick  or 
hewn  ftone,  were  in  reality  only  of  Earth,  Turf,  or  the  like  materials;  for 
there  are  on  the  Pillar  fome  of  thefe  Suggejlums  which  are  figured  like  thofe 
on  Medals,  with  only  this  diiference,  that  they  feem  built  of  brick  or  free- 
ftone.  At  twelve  miles  diftance  from  Rimini  flands  the  little  Republic  of  St. 
Marino,  which  I  could  not  forbear  vifiting,  though  it  lies  out  of  the  com- 
mon tour  of  travellers,  and  has  exceffively  bad  ways  to  it.  I  fliall  here  give 
a  particular  account  of  it,  becaufe  I  know  of  no  body  elfe  that  has  done  it. 
One  may,  at  leaft,  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  in  it  fomething  more  fingu- 
lar  than  can  be  found  in  great  Governments,  and  form  from  it  an  Idea  of 
Venice  in  its  firft  beginnings,  when  it  had  only  a  few  heaps  of  earth  for  its 
dominions,  or  of  Rome  itfelf,  when  it  had  as  yet  covered  but  one  of  its  feven 
hills'.  ■ 
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TH  E  town  and  republic  of  St.  Marino  ftands  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
and  craggy  mountain.  It  is  generally  hid  among  the  clouds,  and  lay 
under  fnow  when  I  faw  it,  though  it  was  clear  and  warm  weather  in  all  the 
country  about  it.  There  is  not  a  fpring  or  fountain,  that  I  could  hear  of, 
in  the  whole  dominions,  but  they  are  always  well  provided  with  huge  cif- 
terns  and  refervoirs  of  rain  and  fnow-water.  The  wine  that  grows  on  the 
fides  of  their  mountain  is  extraordinary  good,  and  I  think  much  better  than 
any  I  met  with  on  the  cold  fide  of  the  Apennines.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of 
their  cellars,  which  have  mofl  of  them  a  natural  advantage  that  renders 
them  extremely  cool  in  the  hotteft  feafons,  for  they  have  generally  in  the 
fides  of  them  deep  holes  that  run  into  the  hollows  of  the  hill,  from  whence 
there  conftantly  iffues  a  breathing  kind  of  vapor,  fo  very  chilling  in  the 
fummer  time,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  fuffier  his  hand  in  the  wind  of  it. 

This  mountain,  and  a  few  neighbouring  hillocs  that  lie  fcattered  about 
the  bottom  of  it,  is  the  whole  circuit  of  thefe  dominions.  They  have,  what 
they  call,  three  caftles,  three  convents  and  five  churches,  and  can  reckon 
about  five  thoufand  fouls  in  their  community.  The  inhabitants  as  well 
as  the  hiflorians,  v/ho  mention  this  little  republic,  give  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  original.  St.  Marino  was  its  founder,  a  Dalmatian  by  birth, 
and  by  trade  a  Mafon.  He  was  employed  above  thirteen  hundred  years 
ago  in  the  reparation  of  Rimini,  and,  after  he  had  finifhed  his  work,  retired 
to  this  folitary  mountain,  as  finding  it  very  proper  for  the  life  of  a  Hermit, 
v/hich  he  led  in  the  greatefl  rigors  and  auflerities  of  religion.  He  had  not 
been  long  here  before  he  wrought  a^reputed  miracle,  which,  joined  with 
his  extraordinary  fan61ity,  gain'dhim  fo  great  an  elleem,  that  the  Princefs 
of  the  country  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  mountain  to  difpofe  of  it  at  his 
own  difcretion.  His  reputation  quickly  peopled  it,  and  gave  rife  to  the 
Republic  which  calls  itfelf  after  his  name.  So  that  the  Common-wealth 
of  Marino  may  boaft  a,*;  leaft  of  a  nobler  original  than  that  of  Rome,  the  one 
having  been  at  firfl  an  AJylum  for  robbers  and  murderers,  and  the  other  a 
refort  of  perfons  eminent  for  their  piety  and  devotion.  The  beft  of  their 
churches  is  dedicated  to  the  Saint,  and  holds  his  aflies.  .  His  flatue  ftands 
over  the  high  Altar,  with  the  figure  of  a  mountain  in  its  hands,  crowned 
with  three  caflles,  which  is   likewife  the   arms  of  the   Common-wealth. 
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They  attribute  to  his  prote61ion  the  long  duration  of  their  State,  and  look 
on  him  as  the  greateft  Saint  next  the  Bleffed  Virgin.  I  faw  in  their  Sta- 
tute-book a  law  againfl  fuch  as  fpeak  difrefpe61fully  of  him,  who  are  to  be 
puniflied  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  are  convided  of  blafphemy. 

This  petty  Republic  has  now  lafted  thirteen  hundred  years,  while  all  the 
other  States  of  Italy  have  feveral  times  changed  their  mailers  and  forms  of 
government.  Their  whole  liiftory  is  comprifed  in  two  purchafes,  which 
they  made  of  a  neighbouring  Prince,  and  in  a  war  in  which  they  affifted 
the  Pope  againft  a  Lord  o^  Rimini.  In  the  year  iioo  they  bought  a  caflle 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  they  did  another  in  the  year  nyo.  The  papers 
of  the  conditions  are  preferved  in  their  Archives,  were  'tis  very  remarka- 
ble that  the  name  of  the  agent  for  the  Common-wealth,  of  the  feller,  of 
the  notary,  and  the  witneifes,  are  the  fame  in  both  the  inftruments,  though 
drav/n  up  at  feventy  years  diftance  from  each  other.  Nor  can  it  be  any 
miftake  in  the  date,  becaufe  the  Popes  and  Emperors  names,  with  the  year 
of  their  refpe61ive  reigns,  are  both  puncflually  fet  down.  About  290  years 
after  this  they  affifted  Pope  Pius  the  fecond'^againft  one  of  the  Malateftas, 
who  was  then  Lord  oi  Rimini;  and  when  they  had  helped  to  conquer  him, 
received  from  the  Pope,  as  a  reward  for  their  affiftance,  four  little  caftles. 
This  they  reprefent  as  the  florifhing  time  of  the  Common-wealth,  when 
their  dominions  reached  halfway  up  a  neighbouring  hill;  but  at  prefent 
they  are  reduced  to  their  old  extent.  They  would  probably  fell  their  li- 
berty as  dear  as  they  could  to  any  that  attacked  them;  for  there  is  but  one 
road  by  which  to  climb  up  to  them,  and  they  have  a  very  fevere  law  a- 
gainft  any  of  their  own  body  that  enters  the  town  by  another  path,  left  any 
new  one  fliould  be  worn  on  the  fides  of  their  mountain.  All  that  are  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  are  exercifed,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  call. 

The  fovereign  power  of  the  Republic  was  lodged  originally  in  wliat  they 
call  the  Arengo,  a  great  Council  in  which  every  houfe  had  its  reprefentative. 
But  becaufe  they  found  too  much  confufion  in  fuch  a  multitude  of  Statef- 
men,  they  devolved  their  whole  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  Council  of 
fixty.  The  Arengo  however  is  ftill  called  together  in  cafes  of  extraordinary 
importance;  and  if,  after  due  fummons,  any  member  abfents  himfelf,  he 
is  to  be  fin'd  to  the  value  of  about  a  penny  EngUJli,  which  the  ftatute  fays 
he  fliall  pay,7«w^  aliqud  diminutione  aiit  gratia.  In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  go- 
vernment, the  Council  of  fixty  (which,  notwithftanding  the  name,  confifts 
but  of  forty  perfons)  has  in  its  hands  the  adminiftration  of  aff^airs,  and  is 
made  up  half  out  of  the  Noble  Families,  and  half  out  of  the  Plebeian.  They 
decide  all  by  balloting,  are  not  admitted  'till  five  and  twenty  years  old, 
and  chufe  the  Officers  of  the  Common-wealth. 

Thus 
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Thus  far  they  agree  with  the  great  Council  of  Venice,  but  their  power  i-s 
much  more  extended;  for  no  fentence  can  ftand  that  is  not  confirmed  by- 
two  thirds  of  this  Council.  Befides,  that  no  Son  can  be  admitted  into  it 
during  the  life  of  his  Father,  nor  two  be  in  it  of  the  fame  family,  nor  any 
enter  but  by  ele6lion.  The  chief  Officers  of  the  Common-wealth  are  the 
two  Capitaneos,  who  have  fuch  a  power  as  the  old  Roman  Confuls  had,  but 
are  chofen  every  fix  months.  I  talked  with  fome  that  had  been  Capitaneos 
fix  or  feven  times,  though  the  Office  is  never  to  be  continued  to  the  fame 
perfons  twice  fucceffively.  The  third  Officer  is  the  CommifTary,  who 
judges  in  all  civil  and  criminal  matters.  But  becaufe  the  many  alliances, 
friendfhips,  and  intermarriages,  as  well  as  the  perfonal  feuds  and  animo- 
fities  that  happen  among  fo  fmall  a  people  might  obftru6l  the  courfe  of 
juflice,  if  one  of  their  own  number  had  the  diflribution  of  it;  they  have 
alv/ays  a  foreigner  for  this  employ,  whom  they  chufe  for  three  years,  and 
maintain  out  of  the  public  flock.  He  muft  be  a  Dodor  of  Law,  and  a  man 
of  known  integrity.  He  is  joined  in  commiflion  with  the  Capitaneos,  and 
a6ls  fomething  like  the  Recorder  of  London  under  the  Lord  Mayor.  The 
Common-wealth  of  Genoa  was  forced  to  make  ufe  of  a  foreign  Judge  for 
many  years,  whilft  the  Republic  was  torn  into  the  divifions  of  Guelphs  and 
Gibelines.  The  fourth  man  in  the  ftate  is  the  Pliyfician,  who  muft  likewife 
be  a  flranger,  and  is  maintained  by  a  public  falary.  He  is  obliged  to  keep 
a  horfe  to  vifit  the  fick,  and  to  infped  all  Drugs  that  are  imported.  He 
mufl  be  at  leafl  thirty  five  years  old,  a  Do61or  of  the  Faculty,  and  eminent 
for  his  religion  and  honefty;  that  his  raflmefs  or  ignorance  may  not  un- 
people the  Common-wealth.  And  that  they  may  not  fuffer  long  under 
any  bad  choice,  he  is  ele6led  only  for  three  years.  The  prefent  Phyfician 
is  a  very  underftanding  man,  and  well  read  in  our  countrymen,  Harvey, 
Willis,  Sydenham,  <ifc.  He  has  been  continued  for  fome  time  among  them, 
and  they  fay  the  Common-wealth  thrives  under  his  hands.  Another  per- 
fon  who  makes  no  ordinary  figure  in  the  Republic,  is  the  School-mafter. 
I  fcarce  met  with  any  in.  the  place  that  had  not  fome  tin61ure  of  learning. 
I  had  the  perufal  of  a  Latiii  book  in  Folio,  entitled,  Statuta  lUii/lriffimae  Rei- 
publicm  Sancli  Marini,  printed  at  Rimini  by  order  of  the  Common- wealth. 
The  Chapter  on  the  public  Miniflers  fays,  that  when  an  AmbalTador  is 
difpatchedfrom  the  Republic  to  any  foreign  ftate  he' fliall  be  allowed,  out 
of  the  Treafury,  to  the  value  of  a  Shilling  a  day.  The  people  are  efteem- 
ed  very  honeft  and  rigorous  in  the  execution  of  juftice,  and  feem  to  live 
more  happy  and  contented  among  their  rocks  and  fnows,  than  others  of 
the  Italians  do  in  the  pleafanteft  vallies  of  the  world.  Nothing  indeed  can  be 
a  greater  inftancc  of  the  natural  love  that  mankind  has  for  liberty,  and  of  their 

averfion 
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averfion  to  an  arbitrary  government,  than  fuch  a  favage  mountain  cover- 
ed with  people,  and  the  Campania  oi  Rome,  which  lies  in  the  fame  country, 
almofl  deftitute  of  inhabitants. 

PESARO,     FANO,    SEMIGALLIA,    ANCOXA, 

LORET'TO,    kc,  to   ROME,' 

FROM  Rimini  to  Loretto  the  towns  of  note  are  Pefaro,  Fano,  Senigallia  and 
Ancona.  ,  Fano  received  its  name  from  the  Fane  or  Temple  of  Fortune 
that  flood  in  it.  One  may  ftill  fee  the  triumphal  Arch  ereded  there  to 
Aiigiiftus:  It  is  indeed  very  much  defaced  by  time;  but  the  plan  of  it  as  it 
ftood  entire  with  all  its  infcriptions,  is  neatly  cut  upon  the  wall  of  a  neigh- 
bouring building.  In  each  of  thefe  towns  is  a  beautiful  marble  Fountain, 
where  the  water  runs  continually  through  feveral  little  fpouts,  which  looks 
very  refrefhing  in  thefe  hot  countries,  and  gives  a  great  coolnefs  to  the  aii: 
about  them.  That  of  Pefaro  is  handfomely  defigned.  Ancona  is  much  the 
moft  confiderable  of  thefe  towns.  It  ftands  on  a  Promontory,  and  looks 
more  beautiful  at  a  diftance  than  when  you  are  in  it.  The  Port  v/as  made 
by  Trajan,  for  which  he  has  a  triumphal  Arch  creeled  to  him  by  the  fea-fide. 
The  marble  of  this  Arch  looks  very  white  and  frefh,  as  being  expofed  to 
the  winds  and  fait  fea-vapors,  that  by  continually  fretting  it  preferves  itfelf 
from  that  mouldy  color,  which  others  of  the  fame  materials  have  contra6led. 
Though  the  Italians  and  voyage-writers  call  thefe  of  Rimini,  Fano,  and  An- 
cona Triumphal  arches,  there  was  probably  fome  diftindion  made  among 
the  Romans  between  fuch  Honorary  arches  erefled  to  Emperors,  and  thofe 
that  were  raifed  to  them  on  the  account  of  vi^ory,  which  are  properly 
Triumphal  arches.  This  at  Ancona  was  an  inftance  of  gratitude  to  Trajan 
for  the  Port  he  had  made  there,  as  the  two  others  I  have  mentioned  were 
probably  for  fome  reafon  of  the  fame  nature.  One  may  however  obferve 
the  wifdom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  to  encourage  their  Emperors  in  their 
inclination  of  doing  good  to  their  country,  gave  the  fame  honors  to  the 
great  actions  of  peace,  which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  as  to 
thofe  of  war.  This  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Medals  that  are  flamped  on 
the  fame  occafions.  I  remember  to  have  feen  one  of  Gallia's  with  a  tri- 
umphal Arch  on  the  reverfe,  that  was  made  by  the  Senate's  order  for  his 
having  remitted  a  tax.  R.  XXXX.  REMISSA.  S.  C.  The  Medal  which  was 

made 
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made  for  T'r^T/an  in  remembrance  of  his  beneficence  to  Ancona  is  very  com- 
mon. The  reverfe  has  on  it  a  Port  vv^ith  a  chain  running  a-crofs  it,  and 
betwixt  them  both  a  Boat,  with  this  infcription,  S.  P.  Q^R.  OPTIMO 
P  R  I N  C  I P  I.  S.  C. 

I  know  Fabretti  would  fain  afcribe  this  Medal  to  another  occafion,  but  Bel- 
lorio,  in  his  additions  to  Angeloni,  has  fufficiently  refuted  all  he  fays  on  that 
fubje6l. 

At  Loretto  I  enquired  for  the  EngliJIi  Jefuits  lodgings,  and  on  the  ftair- 
cafe  that  leads  to  them,  I  faw  feveral  piftures  of  fuch  as  had  been  executed 
in  England,  as  the  two  Garnets,  Old-corn^  and  others  to  the  number  of  thirty. 
Whatever  were  their  Crimes,  the  infcription  fays  they  fuffered  for  their 
religion,  and  fome  of  them  are  reprefented  lying  under  fuch  tortures  as 
are  not  in  ufe  among  us.  The  martyrs  of  1679  are  fet  by  themfelves,  with 
a  knife  ftuck  in  the  bofom  of  each  figure,  to  fignify  that  they  were  quar- 
tered. 

The  riches  in  the  Holy  Houfe  and  Treafury  are  furprizingly  great,  and 
as  much  furpalTed  my  expectation,  as  other  fights  have  generally  fallen 
fliort  of  it.  Silver  can  fcarce  find  an  admiflion,  and  Gold  itfelf  looks  but 
poorly  among  fuch  an  incredible  number  of  precious  flones.  There  will 
be,  in  a  few  ages  more,  the  Jewels  of  the  greateft  value  in  Europe,  if  the 
devotion  of  its  Princes  continues  in  its  prefent  fervor.  The  lad  Offering 
was  made  by  the  ^ueen  Dowager  of  Poland,  and  coft  her  18000  crowns. 
Some  have  wondered  that  the  Turk  never  attacks  this  Treafury,  fince  it 
lies  fo  near  the  fea-fliore,  and  is  fo  weakly  guarded.  But  befides  that  he 
has  attempted  it  formerly  with  no  fuccefs,  it  is  certain  the  Venetians  keep 
too  watchful  an  eye  over  his  motions  at  prefent,  and  would  never  fuffer. 
him  to  enter  the  Adriatic.  It  would  indeed  be  an  eafy  thing  for  a  Chriflian 
Prince  to  furprize  it,  who  has  fliipsftill  pafiingto  and  fro  without  fufpicion, 
efpecially  if  he  had  a  party  in  the  town,  difguifed  like  Pilgrims,  to  fecure 
a  gate  for  him;  for  there  have  been  fometimes  to  the  number  of  100000 
in  a  day's  time,  as  it  is  generally  reported.  But  'tis  probable  the  vene- 
ration for  the  Holy  Houfe,  and  the  horror  of  an  aclion  that  would  be  re- 
fented  by  all  the  Catholic  Princes  oi  Europe,  will  be  as  great  a  fecurity  to 
the  place  as  the  flrongefi  fortification.  It  is  indeed  an  amazing  thing  to 
fee  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  riches  lie  dead,  and  untouched  in  the 
midft  of  fo  much  poverty  and  mifery,  as  reign  on  all  fides  of  them.  There 
is  no  queftion,  however,  but  the  Pope  would  make  ufe  of  thefe  treafures 
in  cafe  of  any  great  calamity  that  fhould  endanger  the  Holy  See;  as  an 
unfortunate  war  with  the  Turk,  or  a  powerful  league  among  the  Protef- 
tants.      For  I  cannot  but  look  on  thofe  vaft  heaps  of  wealth,  that  are  a- 
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malTed  together,  in  fomany  religious  places  o^  Italy,  as  the  hidden  referves 
and  magazines  of  the  Church,  that  fhe  would  open  on  any  preffing  occa- 
fion  for  her  lafl  defence  and  prefervation.  If  thefe  riches  were  all  turned 
into  current  coin,  and  employed  in  commerce,  they  would  make  Italy  the 
moll  florifhing  country  in  Europe.  The  Cafe  of  the  Holy  Houfe  is  nobly 
defigned,  and  executed  by  the  great  maflers  of  Italy,  that  floriilied  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Statues  of  the  Sibyls  are  very  finely  wrought, 
each  of  them  in  a  different  air  and  pofture,  as  are  likewife  thofe  of  the 
Prophets  underneath  them.  The  roof  of  the  treafury  is  painted  with  the 
fame  kind  of  device.  There  ftands  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  large  Crucifix 
very  much  efteemed;  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  reprefents  him  in  his  lafl 
agonies  of  death,  and  amidfl  all  the  ghaftlinefs  of  the  vifage  has  fomething 
in  it  very  amiable.  The  gates  of  the  church  are  faid  to  be  of  Corinthian 
brafs,  with  many  fcripture  ftories  rifing  on  them  in  BaJJo  Relievo.  The 
Pope's  ftatue,  and  the  fountain  by  it,  would  make  a  noble  fhow  in  a  place 
lefs  beautified  with  fo  many  other  produdions  of  art.  The  fpicery,  the 
cellar  and  its  furniture,  the  great  revenues  of  the  convent,  with  the  ftory 
of  the  Holy  Houfe,  are  too  well  known  to  be  here  infifted  upon. 

Whoever  were  the  firfl:  inventors  of  this  Impoflure,  they  feem  to  have 
taken  the  hint  of  it  from  the  veneration  that  the  old  Romans  paid  to  the 
cottage  of  Romulus,  which  flood  on  mount  Capitol,  and  was  repaired  from 
time  to  time  as  it  fell  to  decay.  Virgil  has  given  a  pretty  image  of  this 
little  thatched  palace,  that  reprefents  it  (landing  in  Manlius^  time,  327 
years  after  the  death  of  Romulus, 


Infummo  cujlos  Tarpeiae  Manlius  arcis 

Stabat  pro  templo,  et  capitolia  celja  tenebat: 

Romuleoque  recens  horrebat  Regia  culmo.  AEn.  L.  8. 


His;h  on  a  rock  heroic  Manlius  flood 

To  guard  the  temple,  and  the  temple's  god: 

Then  Rome  was  poor,  and  there  you  might  behold 

The  palace  thatch'd  with  firaw-  Dryden. 


From 
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From  Loretto,  in  my  way  to  Rome,  I  paffed  through  Recanati,  Macerata,To- 
lentino,  and  Foligni.  In  the  lafl  there  is  a  convent  of  Nuns  called  la  Contejfa, 
that  has  in  the  church  an  incomparable  Madonna  of  Raphael.  At  Spoletto, 
the  next  town  on  the  road,  are  fome  antiquities.  The  moft  remarkable  is 
an  Aquasdu^l  of  a  Gothic  ftru(5lure,  that  conveys  the  water  from  mount  St. 
Francis  to  Spoletto,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  for  its  height  by  any  other 
in  Europe.  They  reckon  from  the  foundation  of  the  loweft  arch  to  the  top 
of  it  230  yards.  In  my  way  hence  to  Terni  I  faw  the  river  Clitumniis,  cele- 
brated by  fomany  of  the  Poets  for  a  particular  quality  in  its  waters  of  mak- 
ing cattle  white  that  drink  of  it.  The  Inhabitants  of  that  country  have 
flill  the  fame  opinion  of  it,  as  I  found  upon  enquiry,  and  have  a  great  ma- 
ny oxen  of  a  whitiQi  color  to  confirm  them  in  it.  It  is  probable  this  breed 
was  firlt  fettled  in  the  country,  and  continuing  ftill  the  fame  fpecies,  has 
made  the  inhabitants  impute  it  to  a  wrong  caufe;  though  they  may  as  well 
fancy  their  hogs  turn  black  for  fome  reafon  of  the  fame  nature,  becaufe 
there  are  none  in  Italy  of  any  other  breed.  The  river  Clitumnus,  and  Meva- 
nia  that  flood  on  the  banks  of  it,  are  famous  for  the  herds  of  vidims  with 
which  they  furniflied  all  Italy. 

Qua  formoja  fuo  Clitumnus  Jlumina  luco 

Integit,  et  niveos  ahluit  unda  boves.  Prop.  L.  2. 

Hinc  Albi  Clitumne  greges,  et  maxima  taurus 
ViSlima,  fatpe  t7iO  perfufi  flumine  facro 
Romanes  ad  templa  Deum  duxere  triumphos.  Geor.  2.  Virg. 

There  flows  Clitumnus  through  the  flow'ry  plain; 
Whofe  waves,  for  triumphs  after  profp'rous  war. 
The  vidim  ox,  and  fnowy  fheep  prepare. 

Patulis  Clitumnus  in  arvis 

Candentes  gelido  profundit  Jlumine  tauros.  Sil.  Ital.  L.  2. 

Tauriferis  ubife  Mevania  campis 

Explicat JLuc.  L,  i. 

Atque  uhi  latis 

ProjeSla  ifi  campis  nebulas  exhalat  inertes, 
Etjedet  ingentem  pajcens  Mevania  taurum, 

Dona  Jovi .  Id.  L.  6. 

VOL.     II.  H  Mec 
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Necji  vacuet  Mevania  valles. 


Aut  prcejient  niveos  Clitumna  novaiia  tauros, 

Siifficiam— Stat.  Syl.  L.  i. 

Pinguior  Hifpulld  traheretur  taurus  et  ipjd 
Mole  piger,  non  finitimd  nutritus  in  herb  a, 
LcEta  fed  ojiendens  Clitumni  pajcua  Janguis 
Iret,  et  a  grandi  cervix  ferienda  minijlro.  Juv.  Sat,  i2.  . 

A  Bull  high  fed  fhould  fall  the  facrifice, 
One  of  HifpuUa's  huge  prodigious  fize: 
Not  one  of  thofe  our  neighb'ring  paftures  feed. 
But  of  Clitumnus  whiteft  facred  breed: 
The  lively  tin6lure  of  whofe  gufhing  blood 
-    Should  clearly  prove  the  richnefs  of  his  food; 
A  neck  fo  flrong,  fo  large,  as  would  command 
The  fpeeding  blow  of  fome  uncommon  hand.       Mr.  Congreve. 

I  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  quote  Claudian. 

Terni  is  the  next  town  in  courfe,  formerly  called  Interamna,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  a  part  of  J/ia  was  named  Mefopotamia.  We  enter  at  the  gate  of 
the  three  monuments,  fo  called,  becaufe  there  ftood  near  it  a  monument 
ere6led  to  Tacitus  the  hiftorian,  with  two  others  to  the  Emperors  Tacitus  and 
Florianus,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  place.  Thefe  were  a  few  years  ago 
demolifhed  by  thunder,  and  the  fragments  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  fome 
Gentlemen  of  the  town.  Near  the  dome  I  was  fhown  a  fquare  marble,  in- 
ferted  in  the  wall,  with  the  following  Infcription. 

Saluti  perpetucE  Augufta 
Libertatique  Puhlicce  Popiili  Romani 

Genio  municipi  Anno  pojt 

Interamnam  Conditam. 
D.   CC.   IV. 

Ad  Cnejum  Domitiwn  Ahenobarbum.  -  .'  -  CoJ^. 

providentiat  Ti.  Cajaris  Augujii  nati  ad  AEternitatem  Romani  nominis  Jublato  hojle 
perniciojijjimo  P.  R.  Faiijlus  Titius  Liberalis  VI.  vir  iterum.  P.  S.  F.  C.  that  is, 
pecunia  Jua  fieri  curavit. 

This  ilone  was  probably  fet  up  on  occafion  of  the  fall  o£  Sejanus.  After 
the  name  of  Ahenobarbus  there  is  a  little  furrow  in  the  marble,  but  fo 
fmooth  and  well  poliflied,  that  I  ftiould  not  have  taken  notice  of  it  had  not 
I  feen  Cojf.  at  the  end  of  it,  by  which  it  is  plain  there  was  once  the  name 

of 
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of  another  conful,  which  has  been  induftrioufly  razed  out.  Lucius  Aruncius 
Camillus  Scribonianus  was  conful  under  the  reign  of*"  Tiberius,  and  was  after- ' 
wards  put  to  death  for  a  confpiracy  that  he  had  formed  againft  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius;  at  which  time  it  was  ordered  that  his  name  and  confulate 
fliould  be  effaced  out  of  all  public  regifters  and  infcriptions.  It  is  not  there- 
fore improbable,  that  it  was  this  long  name  which  filled  up  the  gap  I  am 
now  mentioning.  There  are  near  this  monument  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Theatre,  with  fome  of  the  caves  entire.  I  faw  among  the  ruins  an  old  hea- 
then altar,  with  this  particularity  in  it,  that  it  is  hallowed,  like  a  difh,  at 
one  end;  but  it  was  not  this  end  on  which  the  facrifice  was  laid,  as  one 
may  guefs  from  the  make  of  the  feftoon,  that  runs  round  the  altar,  and  is 
inverted  when  the  hollow  hands  uppermoft.  In  the  fame  yard,  among  the 
rubbifh  of  the  Theatre,  lie  two  pillars,  the  one  of  granate,  and  the  other 
of  a  very  beautiful  marble.  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  fee  the  famous  Caf- 
cade  about  three  miles  from  Terni.  It  is  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  river  Fe- 
lino,  which  Virgil  mentions  in  the  feventh  AEneid — Rofea  rura  Velini. 

The  channel  of  this  River  lies  very  high,  and  is  fhaded  on  all  fides  by  a 
green  foreft,  made  upoffeveral  kinds  of  trees  that  preferve  their  verdure 
all  the  year.  The  neighbouring  mountains  are  covered  with  them,  and,  by 
reafon  of  their  height,  are  more  expofed  to  the  dews  and  drizzling  rains 
than  any  of  the  adjacent  parts,  which  gives  occafion  to  Virgil's,  Rofea  rura, 
(dewy  countries.)  The  river  runs  extremely  rapid  before  its  fall,  and  rufh- 
es  down  a  precipice  of  a  hundred  yards  high.  It  throws  itfelf  into  the  hol- 
low of  a  rock,  which  has  probably  been  worn  by  fuch  a  conftant  fall  of  wa- 
ter. It  is  impolTible  to  fee  the  bottom  on  which  it  breaks,  for  the  thicknefs 
of  the  mill  that  rifes  from  it,  which  looks  at  a  diftance  like  clouds  of  fmoke 
afcending  from  fome  vaft  furnace,  and  diftils  in  perpetual  rains  on  all  the 
places  that  lie  near  it.  I  think  there  is  fomething  more  aflonifhing  in  this 
Cafcade,  than  in  all  the  water-works  of  Verfailles,  and  could  not  but  wonder 
when  I  firft  faw  it,  that  I  had  never  met  with  it  in  any  of  the  old  Poets, 
efpecially  in  Claudian,  who  makes  his  Emperor  Honorius  go  out  of  his  way 
to  fee  the  river  Mar  which  runs  juft  below  it,  and  yet  does  not  mention 
what  would  have  been  fo  great  an  embellifliment  to  his  Poem.  But  at  pre- 
fent  I  do  not  in  the  leafl  quehion,  notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  fome 
learned  men  to  the  contrary,  that  this  is  the  gulf  through  which  Virgil's  A- 
lecto  fhoots  herfelf  into  Hell:  For  the  very  place,  the  great  reputation  of  it, 
the  fall  of  waters,  the  woods  that  encompafs  it,  with  the  fmoke  and  noife 
that  arife  from  it,  are  all  pointed  at  in  the  defcription.  Perhaps  he  would 

*Vid.  Fafl.  Conful.  Sicul. 

H  2  not 
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not  mention  the  name  of  the  river,  becaufe  he  has  done  it  in  the  verfes  that 
precede.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  Cafcade  is  not  far  off  that  part  of /ita/)', 
Avhich    has  been  call'd  Italiac  Meditullium. 

Eft  locus  Italiae  medio,  fub  montibiis  altis, 

Kobilis,  etfamd  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 

AmfanSli  valles,  denfis  hunc  frondibus  atrum 

Urget  utrinque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragojus 

Dat  Jonitum  /axis  et  torto  vortice  torrens: 

Hie  Jp ecus  horrendum,  etja&vijpir acula  Ditis 

Monjlrantur,  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago 

Pejliferas  aperit  fauces,  queis  condita  Erinnys 

Invijum  nunien  terras  calumque  levabat.'  AEn.  7. 

In  midft  oi  Italy,  well  known  to  fame, 

There  lies  a  vale,  AmfanBus  is  the  name, 

Below  the  lofty  mounts:   On  either  lide 

Thick  forefls  the  forbidden  entrance  hide: 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  facred  wood 

An  arm  arifeth  of  the  Stygian  flood; 

Which  falling  from  on  high,  with  bellowing  found 

Whirls  the  black  waves  and  ratling  ftones  around. 

Here  Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell, 

And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jaws  of  Hell. 

To  this  infernal  gate  the  Fury  flies, 

Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the  lab'ring  fkies.  Dryden. 

It  was  indeed  the  moft  proper  place  in  the  world  for  a  Fury  to  make  her 
Exit,  after  fhe  had  filled  a  nation  with  diftradions  and  alarms;  and  I  be- 
lieve every  reader's  imagination  is  pleafed,  when  he  fees  the  angry  God- 
defs  thus  finking,  as  it  were,  in  a  tempeft,  and  plunging  herfelf  into  Hell, 
amidfi;  fuch  a  fcene  of  horror  and  confufion. 

The  river  Velino,  after  having  found  its  way  out  from  among  the  rocks 
where  it  falls,  runs  into  the  Xera.  The  channel  of  this  laft  river  is  white 
with  rocks,  and  the  furface  of  it,  for  a  long  fpace,  covered  with  froth  and 
bubbles;  for  it  runs  all  along  upon  the  fret,  and  is  ftill  breaking  againft 
the  ftones  that  oppofe  its  paffage:  So  that  for  thefe  reafons,  as  well  as  for 
the  mixture  of  fulphur  in  its  waters,  it  is  very  well  defcribed  by  Virgil,  in 
that  verfe  which  mentions  thefe  two  rivers  in  their  old  Roman  names. 

Tartaream 
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Tartarean  intendit  vocem,  qua  protmus  omne 

Contremuit  nemus,  etfylvae  intonuere  profunda^, 

Audiit  et  longe  Triviae  lacus,  audiit  amnis 

Sulfured  Nar  albus  aqua,  fontef que  Velini.  AEn.  7. 

The  facred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar, 

The  Veiine  fountains,  and  fulphureous  Nar, 

Shake  at  the  baleful  -blaft,  the  fignal  of  the  war.  Dryden. 

He  makes  the  found  of  the  Fury's  trumpet  run  up  the  Mra  to  the  very 
fources  of  Velino,  which  agrees  extremely  well  with  the  fituation  of  thefe 
rivers.  When  Virgil  has  marked  any  particular  quality  in  a  river,  the  o- 
ther  Poets  feldom  fail  of  copying  after  him. 

Sulphur eus  Nar.  Aufon. 

Narque  alhejcentihus  undis 

In  Tibrim  proper ans Sil.  It.  L.  8. 

Et  Nar  vitiatus  odoro 

Sulfure Claud,  de  Pr.  et  Olyb.  Conf. 

^The  hoary  Nar 

Corrupted  with  the  flench  of  fulphur  flows. 
And  into  Tiber  s  ftreams  th'  infeded  current  throws. 
From  this  river  our  next  town  on  the  road  receives  the  name  of  Narni.  I 
faw  hereabouts  nothing  remarkable  except  Augiiftus's  bridge,  that  ftands 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  flatelieft  ruins  in  Italy.  It  has 
no  cement,  and  looks  as  firm  as  one  entire  ftone.  There  is  an  arch  of  it 
unbroken,  the  broadeft  that  I  have  ever  feen,  though  by  reafon  of  its  great 
height  it  does  not  appear  fo.  The  middle  one  was  ftill  much  broader.  They 
join  together  two  mountains,  and  belonged,  without  doubt,  to  the  bridge 
that  Martial  mentions,  though  Mr.  Ray  takes  them  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
Aqu3edu6t. 

Sed  jam  parce  mihi,  nee  abater e  Narnia  quinto, 

Ferpetuo  liceal  fic  tibi  ponte  fruil  L-  7- 

Preferve  my  better  part,  and  fpare  my  friend; 
So,  Narni,  may  thy  bridge  for  ever  fland. 

From  Narni  I  went  to  Otricoli,  a  very  mean  little  village,  that  ftands  where 
the  caftle  of  Ocriculum  did  formerly.  I  turned  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
road  to  fee  the  ruins  of  the  old  Ocriculum,  that  lie  near  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
ber. There  are  flill  fcatter'd  pillars  and  pedeftals,  huge  pieces  of  marble 
half  buried  in  the  earth,  fragments  of  towers,  fubterraneous  vaults,  bathing 
places,  and  the  like  marks  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

In 
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In  my  way  to  Rome,  feeingahighhillftandingby  itfelf  in  the  Caivpania,ld\<i 
not  queftion  but  it  had  a  Chjfic  name,  and  upon  enquiry  found  it  to  be  mount 
SoraMe.  The  Italians  at  prefent  call  it,  becaufe  its  name  begins  with  an  S,  St. 
Orefte. 

The  fatigue  of  our  croffing  the  Apennines,  and  of  our  whole  journey  from 
Loretto  to  Rome,  was  very  agreeably  relieved  by  the  variety  of  fcenes  we  paf- 
fed  through.  For  not  to  mention  the  rude  profpe6l  of  rocks  rifuig  one  above 
another,  of  the  gutters  deep  worn  in  the  fides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain 
and  fnow-water,  or  the  long  channels  of  fand  winding  about  their  bottoms, 
that  are  fometimes  filled  with  fo  many  rivers:  we  faw,  infix  days  travelling, 
the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year  in  their  beauty  and  perfe^iion.  We  were 
fometimes  fliivering  on  the  top  of  a  bleak  mountain,  and  a  little  while  after 
baflcing  in  a  warm  valley,  covered  with  violets  and  almond-trees  in  bloffom, 
the  Bees  already  fwarming  over  them,  though  but  in  the  month  oi  February. 
Sometimes  our  road  led  us  through  groves  of  Olives,  or  by  gardens  of  Orang- 
es, or  into  feveral  hollow  apartments  among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  that 
look  like  fo  many  natural  green-houfes;  as  being  always  fhaded  with  a  great 
variety  of  trees  and  fhrubs  that  never  lofe  their  verdure. 

I  fliall  fay  nothing  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  has  been  fpoken  of  by  mofl 
of  the  voyage-writers  that  have  paffed  it,  but  fhall  fet  down  Claudians  account 
of  the  journey  that  Honorius  made  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  which  lies  mofl  of 
it  in  the  fame  road  that  I  have  been  defcribing. 

Antiquai  muros  egrejffa  Ravennae 

Signa  movet,  jamque  ora  Padi  portiijque  relinquit 

Flumineos,  certis  ubi  le gibus  advena  Mereus 

AEftuat,  et  pronas  puppes  nunc  am,neJecundo 

Nunc  redeunte  vehit,  nudataque  littoraJiu£iu 

Deferit,  oceani  lunaribus  aemula  damnis; 

Laetior  hincfano  recipit  For  tuna  vetiijto, 

Dejpicitnrque  vagus  praerupta  valle  Metaurus, 

*  Qua  mons  arte  patens  vivo  fe  perforat  arcu, 

Admi/itque  viam  Jedaz  per  vijcera  rupis, 

Exuperans  delubra  Jovis,  faxoque  minanles 

Apenninigeris  cultas  pajtoribus  aras: 

Quin  et  Clitumni  facras  vidoribus  undas, 

Caiidida  quae,  latiis  praebejit  armenta  triumphis 

Vijere  curafuit.     Xec  te  miracida  fontis  t 

"■•■■  An  Highway  made  by  Vejpajian,  like  the  GroUo  Ohjairo  near  Naples. 
t  This  fountain  not  kno\vn, 

Prai- 
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■  Pradereunt:  tacito  pajfu  quern  fi  quis  adiret, 
Lentus  erat:  fi  voce  gradum  majore  citdjfet, 
Commijiis  fervebat  aquis  ciimque  omnibus _  una 
Sit  natura  vadis,fimiles  ut  corporis  umbras 
OJlendant:  haecfola  novam  jaSiantia  fortem 
Humanos  properant  imitari  Jlumina  mores. 
Celja  dehinc  patulum  proJpe5lans  Xarnia  campum 
Regali  calcatur  equo,  rarique  coloris 
Mnprocul  amnis  adeji,  urbi  qui  nominis  audior 
Ilicefub  denjdjylvis  arBatus  opacis 
Inter  utrumque  jugum  tortis  anfraMibus  albet. 
Jnde  falutato  libatis  Tibride  nymphis, 
Excipiunt  arcus,  operofaque  Jemita,  vqflis 
Molibus,  et  quicquid  tantae  praemittitur  urbi.  De  6.  Conf.  Hon. 

They  leave  Ravenna,  and  the  mouths  of  Po, 

That  all  the  borders  of  the  town  o'erflow; 

And  fpreading  round  in  one  continu'd  lake, 

A  fpacious  hofpitable  harbor  make. 

Hither  the  feas  at  ftated  times  refort, 

And  fliove  the  loaden  vefifels  into  port: 

Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again, 

And  render  back  their  cargo  to  the  main. 

So  the  pale  moon  the  reftlefs  ocean  guides, 

Driv'n  to  and  fro  by  fuch  fubmiffive  tides. 

Fair  Fortune  next,  with  looks  ferene  and  kind. 

Receives  'em  in  her  ancient  fane  enlhrin'd; 

Then  the  high  hills  they  crofs,  and  from  below 

In  diftant  murmurs  hear  Metaurus  flow; 

'Till  to  Clitumno^s  facred  dreams  they  come. 

That  fend  white  vidims  to  almighty  Ro7ne; 

When  her  triumphant  fons  in  war  fucceed. 

And  flaughter'd  hecatombs  around  'em  bleed. 

At  Xarm^  lofty  feats  arriv'd,  from  far 

They  view  the  windings  of  the  hoary  Mar; 

Through  rocks  and  woods  impetuoufly  he  glides. 

While  froth  and  foam  the  fretting  furface  hides. 

And  now  the  royal  gueft,  all  dangers  pafs'd. 

Old  Tiber  and  his  Nymphs  falutes  at  laft; 

The  long  laborious  pavement  here  he  treads. 

That  to  proud  Rom&  th'  admiring  nations  leads:  While 
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While  ftately  vaults  and  tow'ring  piles  appear. 
And  fliow  the  world's  Metropolis  is  near. 

Silius  Italiciis,  who  has  taken  more  pains  on  the  Geography  of  Italy  than 
any  other  of  the  Lati7i  Poets,  has  given  a  catalogue  of  mod  of  the  rivers  that 
I  faw  in  Umbria,  or  in  the  borders  of  it.  He  has  avoided  a  fault  (if  it  be  re- 
ally fuch)  which  Macrobius  has  obje(5ied  to  Virgil,  of  pafFing  from  one  place  to 
another,  without  regarding  their  regular  and  natural  fituation,  in  which /fo- 
7ner's  catalogues  are  obferved  to  be  much  more  methodical  and  exad  than 
VirgiVs. 

Cavis  vmientes  montibus  Umbri, 

Hos  AEfis  Sapifque  lavant,  rapidafque  fonanti 

Vortice  contorqucns  undas  per  faxa  Metaurus, 

Et  lavat  ingentem  perfundens  Jlumine  facro 

Clitumnus  taurum,  J^arque  albejcentibus  undis 

In  Tibrini  properans,  Tineaeque  inglorius  humor, 

Et  Clanis,  et  Rubico,  ct  Senoniim  de  nomine  Senon. 

Sed  pater  ingeyiti  medios  illabitur  amne 

Albida,  et  imviotd  perjlringit  maenia  ripd. 

His  urbes  ai~ua,  et  latis  Mevania  pratis, 

Hifpellum,  et  dure  monti  per  faxa  recumbens 

Narnia,  Sec. Sil.  It.  L.  8. 

Since  I  am  got  among  the  Poets,  I  fliall  end  this  chapter  with  two  or  three 
palTages  out  of  them,  that  I  have  omitted  inferting  in  their  proper  places. 

Sit  djlerna  mihi  quam  vinea  malo  Ravennae, 

Ciim  pojfim  multo  vendere  pluris  aquam.  Mar.  L.  5. 

Lodg'd  at  Ravenna,  (water  fells  fo  dear) 
A  ciflern  to  a  vineyard  I  prefer. 

Callidus  impojuit  nuper  mihi  caupo  Ravennae; 

Cum  peter  em  mixtum,  vendidit  ilk  merum.  Id. 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  betray'd. 
So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix'd  I  paid; 
But  when  I  thought  the  purchas'd  liquor  mine, 
The  rafcal  fobb'd  me  off  with  only  wine. 
Statfucare  coins  nee  Sidone  vilior  Ancon, 

Murice  nee  T'yrio. Sil.  It.  L.  8. 

The  wool  when  fhaded  with  Ancona\  dye, 
May  with  the  proudefl  Tyrian  purple  vie. 
Fountain  water  is  ftill  very  fcarce  at  Ravenna,  and  was  probably  much 
more  fo,  when  the  fea  was  within  its  neighbourhood.  From 
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UPON  my  arrival  at  Rome  I  took  a  view  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Rotunda, 
leaving  the  reft  'till  my  retvirn  from  Xaples,  when  I  fliould  have  time 
and  leifure  enouajh  to  confider  what  I  faw.  St.  Peter's  feldom  anfwers  ex- 
pedation  at  firft  entering  it,  but  enlarges  itfelf  on  all  fides  infenfibly, 
and  mends  upon  the  eye  every  moment.  The  proportions  are  fo  very  well 
obferved,  that  nothing  appears  to  an  advantage,  or  diftinguiflies  itfelf  a- 
bove  the  reft.  It  feems  neither  extremely  high,  nor  long,  or  broad,  becaufe 
it  is  all  of  them  in  a  juft  equality.  As  on  the  contrary  in  our  Gothic  cathe- 
drals, the  narrownefs  of  the  arch  makes  it  rife  in  height,  or  run  out  in 
length;  the  lownefs  often  opens  it  in  breadth,  or  the  defedivenefs  of  fome 
other  particular  makes  any  fingle  part  appear  in  great  perfedion.  Though 
every  thing  in  this  Church  is  admirable,  the  moft  aftonifliing  part  of  it  is 
the  Cupola.  Upon  my  going  to  the  top  of  it,  I  ^vas  furprifed  to  find  that 
the  Dome,  which  we  fee  in  the  church,  is  not  the  fame  that  one  looks  upon 
without  doors,  the  laft  of  them  being  a  kind  of  cafe  to  the  other,  and  the 
ftairs  lying  betwixt  them  both,  by  which  one  afcends  into  the  ball.  Had 
there  been  only  the  outward  dome,  it  ^vould  not  have  ftiewri  itfelf  to  an 
advantage  to  thofe  that  are  in  the  church;  or  had  there  only  been  the  in- 
ward one,  it  would  fcarce  have  been  feen  by  thofe  that  are  without;  had 
they  both  been  one  folid  dome  of  fo  great  a  thicknefs,  the  pillars  would 
have  been  too  weak  to  have  fupported  it.  After  having  furvey'd  this  dome, 
I  went  to  fee  the  Rotunda,  which  is  generally  faid  to  have  been  the  model 
of  it.  This  church  is  atprefent  fo  much  changed  from  the  ancient  PantheoJi, 
as  Pliny  has  defcribed  it,  that  fome  have  been  inclined  to  think  it  is  not  the 
fame  temple;  but  the  Cavalier  Fontana  has  iibundantly  fatisfied  the  world 
in  this  particular,  and  fliewn  how  the  ancient  figure,  and  ornaments  of  the 
Pantheon,  have  been -changed  into  what  they  are  at  prefent.  This  Author, 
who  is  now  efteemed  the  beft  of  the  Roman  Archite6ls,  has  lately  written  a 
treatife  on  Vejpajian's  Amphitheatre,  which  is  not  yet  printed. 

After  having  feen  thefe  two  mafter-pieces  of  modern  and  ancient  archi- 
tedure,  I  have  often  confidered  with  myfelf  whether  the  ordinary  figure  of 
the  heathen,  or  that  of  the  chriftian  temples  be  the  moft  beautiful,  and  the 
moft  capable  of  magnificence,  and  cannot  forbear  thinking  the  crofs  figure 
more  proper  for  fuch  fpacious  buildings  than  the  Rotund.  I  muft  confefs  the 

VOL.   II.  I  eye 
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eye  is  better  filled  at  firft  entering  the  Rotund,  and  takes  in  the  whole  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  temple  at  one  view.  But  fiich  as  are  built  in  the 
fi)rm  of  a  crofs,  give  us  a  greater  variety  of  noble  profpe^ls.  Nor  is  it  eafy 
to  conceive  a  more  glorious  fliow  in  Archite6lure,  than  what  a  man  meets 
with  in  St.  Peter's,  when  he  ftands  under  the  dome.  If  he  looks  upward  he 
is  aftonifhed  at  the  fpacious  hollow  of  the  cupola,  and  has  a  vault  on  every 
fide  of  him,  that  makes  one  of  the  beautifullell  Vi/las  that  the  eye  can  poffi- 
bly  pafs  through.  I  know  that  fuch  as  are  profeffed  admirers  of  the  anci- 
ents, will  find  abundance  of  chimerical  beauties  the  Archite6ls  themfelves 
never  thought  of,  as  one  of  the  moft  famous  of  the  moderns  in  that  art  tells 
us,  the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  Rotunda  is  fo  admirably  contrived,  that  it  makes 
thofe  who  are  in  the  Temple  look  like  Angels,  by  diffufing  the  light  equally 
on  all  fides  of  them. 

In  all  the  old  high- ways,  that  lead  from  Rome,  one  fees  feveral  littk  ru- 
ins on  each  fide  of  them,  that  were  formerly  fo  many  fepulchres;  for  the 
ancient  Romans  generally  bury'd  their  dead  near  the  great  roads. 

Quorum  Flaminid  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latind.  Jiliv.  S.  r. 

None,  but  fome  few  of  a  very  extraordinary  quality,  having  been  interred 
within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Our  chriflian  epitaphs  that  are  to  be  feen  only  in  churches,  or  church- 
yards, begin  often  with  a  Sijle  Viator.  Viator  precare  Jalutem,  %cc.  probably  in 
imitation  of  the  old  iio?7?<3n  infcriptions,  that  generally  addreffed  themfelves 
to  the  travellers;  as  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  enter  the  city,  or  to  go  out 
of  it  without  pafllng  through  one  of  thefe  melancholy  roads,  which  for  a 
great  length  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  ftreet  of  funeral  monuments. 

In  my  way  from  Rome  to  JVaples  I  found  nothing  fo  remarkable  as  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  in- 
deed an  amazing  thing  to  fee  the  prefent  defolation  of  Italy,  when  one  confi- 
ders  what  incredible  multitudes  of  people  it  abounded  with  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Roman  Emperors:  and  notwithftanding  the  removal  of  the 
Imperial  feat,  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  the  civil  wars  of  this 
country,  with  the  hardfliips  of  its  feveral  governments,  one  can  fcarce  im- 
agine how  fo  plentiful  a  foil  fhould  become  fo  miferably  un-peopled  in 
comparifon  of  what  it  once  was.  We  may  reckon,  by  a  very  moderate 
computation,  more  inhabitants  in  the  Campania  of  old  Rome,  than  are  now 
in  all  Italy.  And  if  we  could  number  up  thofe  prodigious  fwarms  that  had 
fettled  themfelves  in  every  part  of  this  delightful  country,  I  queftion  not 
but  that  they  would  amount  to  more  than  can  be  found,  at  prefent,  in  any 
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fix  parts  of  Europe  of  the  fame  extent.  This  defolation  appears  no  where 
greater  than  in  the  Pope's  territories,  and  yet  there  are  feveral  reafons 
would  make  a  man  exped  to  fee  thefe  dominions  the  befl  regulated,  and 
moft  florifliing  of  any  other  in  Europe.  Their  Prince  is  generally  a  man 
of  learning  and  virtue,  mature  in  years  and  experience,  who  has  feldom  a- 
ny  vanity  or  pleafure  to  gratify  at  his  people's  expence,  and  is  neither  en- 
cumbered with  wife,  children  or  miflreffes;  not  to  mention  the  fuppofed 
fandity  of  his  character,  which  obliges  him  in  a  more  particular  manner 
to  confult  the  good  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  The  diredion  of  church 
and  flate  are  lodged  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  fo  that  his  government  is 
naturally  free  from  thofe  principles  of  faction  and  divifion  which  are  mix- 
ed in  the  very  compofition  of  moll  others.  His  fubjecls  are  always  ready 
to  fall  in  with  his  defigns,  and  are  more  at  his  difpofal  than  any  others  of 
the  moft  abfolute  government,  as  they  have  a  greater  veneration  for  his 
perfon,  and  not  only  court  his  favor  but  his  bleffing.  His  country  is  ex- 
tremely fruitful,  and  has  good  havens  both  for  the  Adriatic  and  Mediter- 
ranean, which  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  himfelf  and  die  J^eapolitaiu  above 
•the  reft  of  the  Italians.  There  is  ftill  a  benefit  the  Pope  enjoys  above  all  o- 
ther  fovereigns,  in  drawing  great  fums  out  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  other 
countries  that  belong  to  foreign  Princes,  which  one  would  fancy  might  be 
no  fmall  eafe  to  his  own  fubjeds.  We  may  here  add,  that  there  is  no  place 
in  Europe  fo  much  frequented  by  ftrangers,  whether  they  are  fuch  as  come 
out  of  curiofity,  or  fuch  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the  court  of  Rome  on  fe- 
veral occafions,  as  are  many  of  the  Cardinals  and  Prelates,  that  bring  con- 
fiderable  fums  into  the  Pope's  dominions.  But  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
promifing  circumftances,  and  the  long  peace  that  has  reigned  fo  many 
years  in.  Italy,  there  is  not  a  more  miferable  people  in  Europe  than  the  Pope's 
fubjecls.  His  ftate  is  thin  of  inhabitants,  and  a  great  part  of  his  foil  uncul- 
tivated. His  fubjeds  are  wretchedly  poor  and  idle,  and  have  neither  fuffici- 
ent  manufadures,  nor  traffic  to  employ  them.  Thefe  ill  effeds  may  arife, 
in  a  great  meafure,  out  of  the  arbitrarinefs  of  the  government,  but  I  think 
they  are  chiefly  to  beafcribed  to  the  very  genius  of  the  Roman  catholic  religi- 
on, which  here  (hews  itfelf  in  its  perfedion.  It  is  not  ftrange  to  find  a  coun- 
try half  unpeopled,  where  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  both 
fexes  is  tied  under  fuch  vows  of  chaftity,  and  where  at  the  fame  time  an 
inquifition  forbids  all  recruits  out  of  any  other  religion-  Nor  is  it  lefs  eafy 
to  account  for  the  great  poverty  and  want  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  a 
country  which  invites  into  it  fuch  fwarms  of  vagabonds,  under  the  title  of 
Pilgrims,  and  fhuts  up  in  cloifters  fuch  an  incredible  multitude  of  young 
.and  lufty  beggars,  who  inftead  of  increafing  the  common  ftock  by  their  la- 
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bor  and  induflry,  lie  as  a  dead  weight  on  their  fellow- fubjec^ls,  and 
confume  the  charity  that  ought  to  fupport  the  fickly,  old  and  decrepid.  The 
many  hofpitals,  that  are  every  where  ereded,  ferve  rather  to  encourage 
idlenefs  in  the  people,  than  to  fet  them  at  work;  not  to  mention  the  great 
riches  which  lieufelefs  in  churches  and  religious  houfes,  with  the  multitude 
of  feftivals  that  muft  never  be  violated  by  trade  or  bufinefs.  To  fpeak  tru- 
ly, they  are  here  fo  wholly  taken  up  with  mens  fouls,  that  they  negle61 
the  good  of  their  bodies;  and  when,  to  thefe  natural  evils  in  the  govern- 
ment and  religion,  there  arifes  among  them  an  avaritious  Pope,  who  is  for 
making  a  family,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  people  fink  under  fuch  a  complica- 
tion of  diftempers.  Yet  it  is  to  this  humor  of  Nepotifm  that  Rome  owes  its 
prefent  fplendor  and  magnificence;  for  it  would  have  been  impolFible  to 
have  furniflied  out  fo  many  glorious  palaces  with  fuch  a  profufion  of  pic- 
tures, ftatues,  and  the  like  ornaments,  had  not  the  riches  of  the  people  at 
feveral  times  fallen  into  the  hands  of  many  different  families,  and  of  par- 
ticular perfons;  as  we  may  obferve,  though  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  People 
was  more  rich  and  happy  in  the  times  of  the  Common-wealth,  the  city  of 
Rome  received  all  its  beauties  and  embellifhments  under  the  Emperors.  It 
is  probable  the  Campania  of  Rome,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  Pope's  terri- 
tories, would  be  cultivated  much  better  than  it  is,  were  there  not  fuch  an 
exorbitant  tax  on  corn,  which  makes  them  plow  up  only  fuch  fpots  of  ground 
as  turn  to  the  mofl  advantage:  Whereas  were  the  money  to  be  raifed  on 
lands,  with  an  exception  to  fome  of  the  more  barren  parts,  that  might  be 
tax-free  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  every  one  would  turn  his  ground  to 
the  befl  account,  and  in  a  little  time  perhaps  bring  more  money  into  the 
Pope's  treafury. 

The  greateft  pleafure  I  took  in  my  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples  was  in 
feeing  the  fields,  towns  and  rivers  that  have  been  defcribed  by  fo  many 
Clajjic  Authors,  and  have  been  the  Scenes  of  fo  many  great  adions;  for 
this  whole  road  is  extremely  barren  of  curiofities.  It  is  worth  while  to 
have  an  eye  on  Horace's  voyage  to  Bnindifi,  when  one  paffes  this  way;  for 
by  comparing  his  feveral  ftages,  and  the  road  he  took,  with  thofe  that  are 
obferved  at  prefent,  we  may  have  fome  idea  of  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  face  of  this  country  fince  his  time.  If  we  may  guefs  at  the 
common  travelling  of  perfons  of  Quality,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  from 
this  Poet's  defcription  of  his  voyage,  we  may  conclvide  they  feldom  went  a- 
bove  fourteen  miles  a  day  over  the  Appian  way,  which  was  more  ufed  by 
the  Noble  Romans  than  any  other  in  Italy,  as  it  led  to  Naples,  Baia,  and  the 
mofl  delightful  parts  of  the  nation.  It  is  indeed  very  difagreeable  to  be 
carried  in  hafte  over  this  pavement.  , 
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Minus  eji  gravis  Appia  tardis.  Hor. 

Lucan  has  defcribed  the  very  road  from  Anxur  to  Rome,  that  Horace  took 
from  Rome  to  Anxur.  It  is  not  indeed  the  ordinary  way  at  prefent,  nor  is  it 
marked  out  by  the  fame  places  in  both  Poets. 

Jamque  et  pracipites  Juperaverat  Anxuris  arces, 

Et  qua  *  Pontinas  via  dividit  uda  paludes, 

Qudfublime  nemus,  Scythica  qua  regna  Diana; 

Qudque  iter  ejt  Latiis  ad  Jummam  fafcibus  Album, 

Exceljd  de  rupe  procul  jam  coiifpicit  urbem.  L.  3. 

He  now  had  conquer'd  Anxur  s  fleep  afcent, 
And  to  Pontina's  watry  marfhes  went, 
A  long  canal  the  muddy  fenn  divides, 
And  with  a  clear  unfully'd  current  glides; 
Diana's  woody  realms  he  next  invades. 
And  crofling  through  the  confecrated  fhades 
Afcends  high  Alba,  whence  with  new  delight 
He  fees  the  city  rifing  to  his  fight. 

In  my  way  to  Maples  I  crolTed  the  two  moft  confiderable  rivers  of  the  Cam- 
pania Felice,  that  were  formerly  called  the  Liris  and  Vulturnus,  and  are  at  pre- 
fent the  Garigliano  and  Vulturno.  The  firft  of  thefe  rivers  has  been  defervedly 
celebrated  by  the  Latin  Poets  for  the  gentlenefs  of  its  courfe,  as  the  other 
for  its  rapidity  and  noife. 

Rura  qua  Liris  quietd 

Mordet  aqud,  taciturnus  amnis.  H.  L.  i.  Od.  30. 

Liris qui  Jonte  quieto 

DiJJimulat  curfum,  et  nullo  mutabilis  hnbre 

Perjlringit  tacitas  gemmanti  gurgite  ripas.  Sil.  It.  L-  4. 

Mijcentem  Jiumina  Lirim 

Sulfureum,  tacitifque  vadis  ad  littora  lapjum 

Accolit  Arpinas Id-  L.  S. 

Where  the  fmooth  flreams  of  Liris  ftray. 

And  fteal  infenfibly  away, 

The  warlike  Arpine  borders  on  the  fides 

Of  the  flow  Liris,  that  in  filence  glides, 

And  in  its  tainted  llream  the  working  fulphur  hides. 

*  A  Canal,  the  marks  of  it  Jiilljeen.  Vultur- 
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Vulturnufque  rapax-^ CI.  de  Pr.  et  OI.  Con. 

Vulturnujque  celer Luc.  L.  2.  28. 

FluBuque  fonorum 

Vulturnum Sil.  It.  L.  8, 

The  rough  Vulturnus,  furious  in  its  courfe, 
With  rapid  ftreams  divides  the  fruitful  grounds, 
And  from  afar  in  hollow  murmurs  founds. 

The  ruins  of  Anxur  and  old  Capua  mark  out  the  pleafant  fituation  in 
which  thofe  towns  formerly  flood.  The  firfl  of  them  was  planted  on  the 
mountain,  where  we  now  fee  Terradna,  and  by  reafon  of  the  breezes  that 
came  off  the  Sea,  and  the  height  of  its  fituation,  was  one  of  the  fummer 
retirements  of  the  ancient  Romans. 


Mar.  L.  lo. 


0  nemus,  0  Jontesl  folidumque  madmtis  arena 
Littus,  et  cequoreis  Jplendidus  Anxp,r  aquisl 

Ye  warbling  fountains,  and  ye  fhady  trees, 
Where  Anxur  feels  the  cool  refrefhing  breeze 
Blown  off  the  fea,  and  all  the  dewy  ftrand 
Lies  cover'd  with  a  fmooth  unlinking  fand.! 

Anxuris  cequorei  pMdMs  frontine  recejfus 

Et  propius  Bdias  littoreamque  domum, 
JEt  quod  inhumane  Cancro  fervente  Cicada 

J^on  novere,  nemus,  Jiumineojque  lacus 
Dum  colui,  &c. Id. 

On  the  cool  fhore,  near  Baja's  gentle  feats, 

1  lay  retir'd  in  Anxur's  foft  retreats. 

Where  filver  lakes,  with  verdant  fhadows  crown'd, 
Difperfe  a  grateful  chilnefs  all  around; 
The  Grafshopper  avoids  th'  untainted  air. 
Nor  in  the  midft  of  fummer  ventures  there. 

Impqfitum  Jaxis  late  candentibus  Anxur.  Hor.  S.  5.  L.  i, 

Monte  procellofo  Murranum  miferat  Anxur.  Sil.  It.  L.  4. 

Scopuloji  verticis  Anxur,  Sil.  It.  L.  4. 

Capua  Luxum  vide  apud  Sil.  It.  L.  11. 

Murranus 
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Murranus  came  from  Anxur's  fhow'ry  height. 
With  ragged  rocks,  and  ftony  quarries  white; 
Seated  on  hills — — 

I  don't  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  that  the  figures, 
which  are  cut  in  the  rock  near  Terracina,  encreafe  flill  in  a  decimal  propor- 
tion as  they  come  nearer  the  bottom.  If  one  of  our  voyage- writers,  who 
paffed  this  way  more  than  once,  had  obferved  the  fituation  of  thefe  figures, 
he  would  not  have  troubled  himfelf  with  the  differtation  that  he  has  made 
upon  them.  Silius  Italicus  has  given  us  the  names  of  feveral  towns  and  rivers 
in  the  Campania  Felice. 

Jam  verb  quos  dives  opum,  guos  dives  avorum, 
Et  toto  dabat  ad  bellum  Campania  traSiu; 
DuSiorum  adventum  vicinis  fedibus  OJci 
Servabant;  Sinuejffa  tepens,Jlu5iuque  fonoruni 
Vulturnum,  quajque  evertere  fdentia,  Amyclce, 
Fundique  et  regnata  Lamo  Cajeta,  domufque 
Antiphatce  compreJ[afreto,JlagniJque  palujlre 
Linternum,  et  quondam  fat  or  iim  conjcia  Cuma, 
Illic  Muceria,  et  Gaurus  navalibus  apta, 
^  Prole  Dicharchced  multo  cum  milite  Graja 

Illic  Parthenope,  et  Pceno  non  pervia  Mola. 
Alliphe,  &  Clanio  contemta  Jemper  Acerrce. 
Sarrajtes  eiiam  popidos  totafque  videres 
Sarni  mitis  opes:  illic  quos  Sulphure  pingues 
Phlegrai  legerefinus,  Mifenus  et  ardens 
Ore  gigantceo  fedes  Ithacefia,  Baja,  ' 
JVon  Prochite,  non  ardentem  Jortita  Tiphcea 
Inarime,  non  antiqui  Jaxoja  Telonis 
Infula,  nee  parvis  aberat  Calatia  muris, 
Surrentum.,  et  pauper  Juki  Cerealis  Avella, 
In  primis  Capua,  heu  rebus  fervare  Secundis 
Inconfulta  modum,  et  pravo  peritura  tumore.  L.  8. 
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MAPLE      S, 

MY  firfl  days  at  Maples  were  taken  up  with  the  fight  of  proceffions, 
which  are  always  very  magnificent  in  the  Holy- Week.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  give  an  account  of  the  feveral  reprefentations  of  our  Saviour's 
death  and  refurre6lion,  of  the  figures  of  himfelf,  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  and  the 
Apoftles,  which  are  carried  up  and  down  on  this  occafion,  with  the  cruel 
penances  that  feveral  infli^l  on  themfelves,  and  the  multitude  of  ceremonies 
that  attend  thefe  folemnities.  I  faw,  at  the  fame  time,  a  very  fplendid  pro- 
ceffion  for  the  acceffion  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  which 
the  Vice-roy  bore  his  part  at  the  left-hand  of  Cardinal  Ca^itelmi.  To  grace 
the  parade,  they  expofed,  at  the  fame  time,  the  blood  of  St.  Januarhts,  which 
liquefyed  at  the  approach  of  the  Saint's  head,  though,  as  they  fay,  it  was 
hard  congealed  before.  I  had  twice  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  operati- 
on of  this  pretended  miracle,  and  muft  confefs  I  think  it  fo  far  from  being  a 
real  miracle,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  moft  bungling  tricks  that  I  e- 
ver  faw:  yet  it  is  this  that  makes  as  great  a  noife  as  any  in  the  Roman  Church, 
and  that  Monfieur  Pajchal  has  hinted  at  among  the  reft,  in  his  marks  of  the 
true  religion.  The  modern  Neapolitans  feem  to  have  copyed  it  out  from  one, 
which  was  fhown  in  a  town  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  as  long  ago  as  in  Ho- 
race's time. 

-Dehinc  Gnatia  lymphis 


Iratis  extruda  dedit  rijujque  jocojque, 

Dumflammd  fine  thura  liquejcere  limine  Sacro 

Perfuadere  cupit:  credat  Judceus  apella, 

Non  ego —  Sat.  5.  L.  i. 

At  Gnatia  next  arriv'd,  we  laugh'd  to  fee 
The  fuperftitious  croud's  fimplicity. 
That  in  the  facred  temple  needs  would  try 
Without  a  fire  th'  unhealed  gums  to  fry; 
Believe  who  will  the  folemn  fliam,  not  I. 

One  may  fee  at  leaft  that  the  heathen  Priefthood  had  the  fame  kind  of  fe- 
cret  among  them,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholics  are  now  mafters. 

I  muft  confefs,  though  1  had  lived  above  a  year  in  a  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
try, I  was  furprized  to  fee  many  ceremonies  and  fuperftitions  in  Naples,  that 
3re  not  fo  much  as  thought  of  in  France,       But  ^s  it  is  certain  there  has 
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been  a  kind  of  fecret  reformation  made,  though  not  publicly  ov/ned,  in  the 
Roman  CdiXholic  church,  lince  the  fpreading  of  theProteftant  religion,  fo  we' 
find  the  feveral  nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance,  in  proportion 
as  they  converfe  more  or  lefs  with  thofe  of  the  reformed  churches.  For  this 
reafon  the  French  are  much  more  enlightened  than  the  Spaniards  or  Italians, 
on  occafion  of  their  frequent  controverfies  with  the  Huguenots;  and  we  find 
many  of  the  Roman,  Catholic  Gentlemen  of  our  own  country,  who  will  not 
flick  to  laugh  at  the  fuperftitions  they  fometimes  meet  with  in  other  nations. 

I  fhall  not  be  particular  in  defcribing  the  grandeur  of  the  city  of  Naples, 
the  beauty  of  its  pavement,  the  regularity  of  its  buildings,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  churches  and  convents,  the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants,  or  the 
delightfulnefs  of  its  fituation,  which  fo  many  others  have  done  with  a  great 
deal  of  leifure  and  exa61nefs.  If  a  war  fliould  break  out,  the  town  has  rea- 
fon to  apprehend  the  exacting  of  a  large  contribution,  or  a  bombardment. 
It  has  but  feven  gallies,  a  mole,  and  two  little  caftles,  which  are  capable  of 
hindering  an  enemy's  approaches.  Befides  that,  the  fea  which  lies  near  it 
is  not  fubjecSl  to  ftorms,  has  no  fenfible  flux  or  reflux,  and  is  fo  deep,  that 
a  veffel  of  burden  may  come  up  to  the  very  mole.  The  houfes  are  flat- 
roof'd  to  walk  upon,  fo  that  every  bomb  that  fell  on  them  would  take  effed. 

Pi6lures,  flatues,  and  pieces  of  antiquity  are  not  fo  common  at  Naples,  as 
one  might  expe6l  in  fo  great  and  ancient  a  city  of  Italy;  for  the  Vice-Roys 
take  care  to  fend  into  Spain  every  thing  that  is  valuable  of  this  nature.  Two 
of  their  fineft  modern  flatues  are  thofe  oS.  Apollo  and  Minerva,  placed  on  each 
fide  of  Sa?inazarius' s  tomb.  On  the  face  of  this  monument,  which  is  all  of 
marble,  and  very  neatly  wrought,  is  reprefented,  in  Bas  relief,  JVeptime  a- 
mong  the  Satyrs,  to  fliow  that  this  Poet  was  the  inventor  of  pifcatory 
Eclogues.  I  remember  Hugo  Grotius  defcribes  himfelf  inone  of  his  Poems,  as 
the  firft  that  brought  the  Mufes  to  the  fea-fide,  but  he  muft  be  underftood 
only  of  the  Poets  of  his  own  country.  I  here  faw  the  temple  that  Sannaza- 
rius  mentions  in  his  invocation  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  De  partu  Virginis,  which  was  all  raifed  at  his  own  expence. 

Xiveis  tibi  ft  folennia  lernplis 

Serta  damns;  fi  manjuras  tibi  ponimus  aras 

Excifo  inJcopulo,JluHus  wide  aurea  canos 

Dejpiciens  celfo  de  culmine  Mergilline 

Attaint,  nautijque  procul  venientibus  opfert. 

Tu  vatem  ignarumque  vice  infuetumque  labori 

Diva  mone L.  i. 
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Thou  bright  celeftial  Goddefs,  if  to  thee 
^  An  acceptable  temple  I  ere6l, 

With  faireft  flow'rs  and  frefheft  garlands  deck'd, 
On  tow'ring  rocks,  whence  Margelline  fpies 
The  ruffled  deep  in  florms  and  tempefts  rife; 
Guide  thou  the  pious  Poet,  nor  refufe 
Thine  own  propitious  aid  to  his  unpra(5lis'd  Mufe. 

There  are  feveral  very  delightful  profpe61s  about  Naples,  efpecially  from 
fome  of  the  religious  houfes;  for  one  feldom  finds  in  Italy  a  fpot  of  ground 
more  agreeable  than  ordinary,  that  is  not  covered  with  a  convent.  The 
Cupola's  of  this  city,  though  there  are  many  of  them,  do  not  appear  to  the 
befl;  advantage  when  one  furveys  them  at  a  diftance,  as  being  generally  too 
high  and  narrow.  The  Marquis  of  Medina  Cidonia,  in  his  Vice-Hoyalty, 
made  the  fliell  of  a  houfe,  which  he  had  not  time  to  finifh,  that  commands 
a  view  of  the  whole  bay,  and  would  have  been  a  very  noble  building  had 
he  brought  it  to  perfe61ion. 

It  Hands  fo  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  that  it  would  have  had  a  garden  to 
every  ftory,  by  the  help  of  a  bridge  which  was  to  have  been  laid  over  each 
garden. 

The  bay  of  Naples  is  the  moft  delightful  one  that  I  ever  faw.  It  lies  in 
almofl  a  round  figure  of  about  thirty  miles  in  the  diameter.  Three  parts 
of  it  are  fheltered  with  a  noble  circuit  of  woods  and  mountains.  The  high 
promontory  of  Surrentum  divides  it  from  the  bay  of  Salerniim.  Between  the 
utmoft  point  of  this  promontory,  and  the  Ifle  of  Caprea,  the  fea  enters  by 
a  ftreight  of  about  three  miles  wide.  This  Ifland  fiands  as  a  vaft  Mole, 
which  feems  to  have  been  planted  thereon  purpofe  to  break  the  violence  of 
the  waves  that  run  into  the  bay.  It  lies  long- ways,  almoll  in  a  parallel  line 
to  Naples.  The  exceffive  height  of  its  rocks  fecures  a  great  part  of  the  bay 
from  winds  and  waves,  which  enter  again  between  the  other  end  of  this 
Ifland  and  the  Promontory  of  Mifeno.  The  bay  oi  Naples  is  called  the  Cra- 
ter by  the  old  Geographers,  probably  from  this  its  refemblance  to  a  round 
bowl  half  filled  with  liquor.  Perhaps  Virgil,  who  compofed  here  a  great 
part  of  his  AEneids,  took  from  hence  the  plan  of  that  beautiful  harbor, 
which  he  has  made  inhis  firllbook;  for  the  Libyan  port  is  but  the  Neapolitan 
bay  in  little. 

EJlinfeceJfu  longo  locus.     Injula  portnm 
Efficit  objeBu  laterum,  quibus  omnis  ab  alto 
Frangitur,inquefmusfcinditJeJeundareduclos: 
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Nine  atque  hinc  vqftce  rupes  geminique  minantur 

In  caelum  fcopuli,  quorum  fub  vertice  late  ' 

AEquora  tutafilent,  turn  Silvis  fcena  corujcis 

Defuper,  horrentique  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbrd.  AEn.  i. 

Within  a  long  recefs  there  lies  a  Bay, 

An  illand  (hades  it  from  the  rolling  fea. 

And  forms  a  port  fecure  for  fhips  to  ride. 

Broke  by  the  jetting  land  on  either  fide. 

In  double  ftreams  the  briny  waters  glide. 

Between  two  rows  of  rocks:    a  Sylvan  fcene 

Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green.  Dnden. 

JSfaples  ftands  in  the  bofom  of  this  bay,  and  has  the  pleafantefl  fituation 
in  the  world,  though  by  reafon  of  its  weftern  mountains,  it  wants  an  advan- 
tage Vitruvius  would  have  to  the  front  of  his  Palace,  of  feeing  the  fetting 
Sun.  '^ 

One  would  wonder  how  the  Spaniards,  who  have  but  very  few  forces  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fliould  be  able  to  keep  a  people  from  revolting,  that 
has  been  famous  for  its  mutinies  and  feditions  in  former  ages.  But  they  have 
fo  well  contrived  it,  that  though  the  fubje^s  are  miferably  harralTed  and  op- 
preffed,  the  greateft  of  their  oppreiTors  are  thofe  of  their  own  body.  I  fliall 
not  mention  any  thing  of  the  Clergy,  who  are  fufficiently  reproached  in 
moll  Itineraries  for  the  univerfal  poverty  that  one  meets  with  in  this  noble 
and  plentiful  kingdom.  A  great  part  of  the  people  is  in  a  flate  of  valfa- 
lage  to  the  Barons,  who  are  the  harfhell  tyrants  in  the  world  to  thofe  that 
are  under  them.  The  valTais  indeed  are  allowed,  and  invited  to  bring  in 
their  complaints  and  appeals  to  the  Vice-Roy,  who  to  foment  divifions, 
and  gain  the  hearts  of  the  populace,  does  not  ftick  at  imprifoning  and 
chaftifing  their  mailers  very  feverely  on  occafion.  The  fubje6is  of  the  Crown 
are  notwithllanding  much  more  rich  and  happy  than  the  valfals  of  the  Ba- 
rons. Infomuch  that  when  the  King  has  been  upon  the  point  of  felling  a 
town  to  one  of  his  Barons,  the  inhabitants  have  raifed  the  fum  upon  them- 
felves,  and  prefented  it  to  the  King,  that  they  might  keep  out  of  fo  infup- 
portable  a  llavery.  Another  way  the  Spaniards  have  taken  to  grind  the  Ne- 
apolitans, and  yet  tb  take  off  the  Odium  from  themfelves,  has  been  by  erect- 
ing feveral  Courts  of  Juftice,  with  a  very  fmall  penfion  for  fuch  as  fit  at  the 
head  of  them,  fo  that  they  are  tempted  to  take  bribes,  keep  caufes  undeci- 
ded, encourage  law-1'uits,  and  do  all  they  can  to  fleece  the  people,  that  they 
may  have  wherewithal  to  fupport  their  own  dignity.      It  is  incredible  how 
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great  a  multitude  of  retainers  to  the  Law  there  are  at  Naples.  It  is  com- 
monly faid,  that  when  Innocent  the  eleventh  had  defired  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
pio  tofurnifli  him  with  thirty  thoufand  head  of  Swine,  the  Marquis  anfwered 
him,  that  for  his  Swine  he  could  not  fpare  them,  but  if  his  Holinefs  had 
occafion  for  thirty  thoufand  Lawyers  he  had  them  at  his  fervice.  Thefe 
Gentlemen  find  a  continual  employ  for  the  fiery  temper  of  the  Neapolitans, 
and  hinder  them  from  uniting  in  fuch  common  friendfliips  and  alliances  as 
might  endanger  the  fafety  of  the  government.  There  are  very  few  perfons 
of  confideration  who  have  not  a  caufe  depending:  for  when  2i  Neapolitan  Ca- 
valier has  nothing  elfe  to  do,  he  gravely  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  his  clofet,  and 
•falls  a  tum-bling  over  his  papers  to  fee  if  he  can  flarta  law-fuit,  and  plague 
any  of  his  neighbours.  So  much  is  the  Genius  of  this  people  changed 
fmce  Statiuss  time. 

Nulla  for 0  rabies.,  aut  Jtridcc  jurgia  legis; 

Morum  jura  viris  Jolum  et fine  fajcihus  cequuvi.  SiL  L.  3. 

By  love  of  right  and  native  juftice  led. 
In  the  flraight  paths  of  equity  they  tread; 
Nor  know  the  bar,  nor  fear  the  Judge's  frown, 
Unpra^lis'd  in  the  wranglings  of  the  gown. 

There  is  another  circumftance  which  makes  the  Neapolitans,  in  a  very  par- 
ticular manner  the  oppreffors  of  each  other.  The  Gabels  of  Naples  are  very 
high  on  oil,  wine,  tobacco,  and  indeed  on  almofi;  every  thing  that  can  be 
eaten,  drank  or  worn.  There  would  have  been  one  on  fruit,  had  not  Maf- 
fianello'?,  rebellion  abolifh'd  it,  as  it  has  probably  put  a  flop  to  many  others. 
What  makes  thefe  imports  more  intolerable  to  the  poorer  fort,  they  are  laid 
on  all  butchers  meat,  while  at  the  faine  time  the  fowl  and  gibbier  are  tax- 
free.  Befides,  all  meat  being  taxed  equally  by  the  pound,  it  happens  that 
the  duty  lies  heaviell  on  the  coarfer  forts,  which  are  moll  likely  to  fall  to 
the  fhare  of  the  common  people,  fo  that  beef  perhaps  pays  a  third,  and 
veal  a  tenth  of  its  price  to  the  government,  a  pound  of  either  fort  having 
the  fame  tax  fixed  on  it.  Thefe  gabels  are  molt  of  them  at  prefent  in  the 
hands  of  private  men;  for  as  the  King  of  Spain  has  had  occafion  for  money 
he  has  borrowed  it  of  the  rich  Neapolitans,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  re- 
ceive the  intereft  out  of  fuch  or  fuch  gabels  'till  he  could  repay  them  the 
principal. 

This  he  has  repeated  fo  often  that  at  prefent  there  is  fcarce  a  fingle  ga- 
bel  unmortgaged;  fo  that  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  which  pays  greater 
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taxes,  and  at  the  fame  time  no  Prince  who  draws  lefs  advantage  from  them. 
In  other  countries  the  people  have  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  the  money 
they  give  fpent  in  the  neceffities,  defence,  or  ornament  of  their  State,  or  at 
leaft  in  the  vanity  or  pleafures  of  their  Prince:  but  here  moft  of  it  goes  to 
the  enriching  of  their  fellow-fubjeds.  If  there  was  not  fo  great  a  plenty  of 
every  thing  in  Maples  the  people  could  not  bear  it.  The  Spaniard  however 
reaps  this  advantage  from  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs,  that  the  murmurs 
of  the  people  are  turned  upon  their  own  countrymen,  and  what  is  more 
confiderable,  that  almoft  all  the  perfons,  of  the  greateft  wealth  and  power 
in  Naples,  are  engaged  by  their  own  interefts  to  pay  thefe  impofitions  chear- 
fully,  and  to  fupport  the  government  which  has  laid  them  on.  For  this 
reafon,  though  the  poorer  fort  are  for  the  Emperor,  few  of  the  perfons  of 
confequence  can  endure  to  think  of  a  change  in  their  prefent  eflablifli- 
ment;  though  there  is  no  queftion  but  the  king  of  Spain  will  reform  mofl 
of  thefe  abufes,  by  breaking  or  retrenching  the  power  of  the  Barons,  by 
cancelling  feveral  unneceffary  employs,  or  by  ranfoming  or  taking  the  ga- 
bels  into  his  own  hands.  I  have  been  told  too,  there  is  a  law  of  Charles 
the  fifth  fomething  like  our  flatute  of  Mortmain,  which  has  lain  dormant 
ever  fmce  his  time,  and  will  probably  have  new  life  put  into  it  under  the 
reign  of  an  a6live  Prince.  The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always 
very  notorious  for  leading  a  life  of  lazinefs  and  pleafure,  which  I  take  to 
arife  partly  out  of  the  wonderful  plenty  of  their  country,  that  does  not 
make  labor  fo  necelTary  to  them,  and  partly  out  of  the  temper  of  the  cli- 
mate, that  relaxes  the  fibres  of  their  bodies,  and  difpofes  the  people  to 
fuch  an  idle  indolent  humor.  Whatever  it  proceeds  from,  we  find  they 
were  formerly  as  famous  for  it  as  they  are  at  prefent. 

This  was  perhaps  the  reafon  that  the  ancients  tell  us  one  of  the  Sirens  was 
buryed  in  this  city,  which  thence  received  the  name  oi  Parthenope. 

Improba  Siren 

Defidia Hor.  Sa.  3.  L.  2. 

Sloth,  the  deluding  Siren  of  the  mind. 

—Et  in  otia  natam 

Parthenopen Ov.  Met.  L.  15. 

• Otioja  Neapolis.  Hor.  Ep.  5. 

Parthenope,  for  idle  hours  defign'd, 

To  luxury  and  eafe  unbends  the  mind. 

Parthenopt 
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^  Parthenope  non  dives  opum,  nonjpreta  vigoris, 

Jfon  molles  iirbi  ritus  atque  ho/pita  Miifis 
Otia,  €t  exemtum  curis  gravioribus  cevum: 
Sirenum  dedit  unajuum  et  memorabile  nomen 
Parthenope  muris  Acheloias,  aquore  cujus 
Regnavere  dm  cantus,  cum  dulce  per  undas 
Exitium  miferis  caneret  non  projpera  nautis.  Sil.  It.  L.  12. 

Here  wanton  Maples  crowns  the  happy  fhore, 

Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  defpicably  poor. 

The  town  in  foft  folemnities  delights. 

And  gentle  Poets  to  her  arms  invites; 

The  people  free  from  cares,  ferene  and  gay,. 

Pafs  all  their  mild  untroubled  hours  away. 

Parthenope  the  rifing  city  nam'd, 

A  Siren^  for  her  fongs  and  beauty  fam'd. 

That  oft  had  drown'd  among  the  neighb'ring  feas 

The  lift'ning  wretch,  and  made  deftrudion  pleafe. 

Has  ego  te  Jedes  (nam  nee  mihi  barbara  Thrace 
Nee  Libye  natale  Jolum)  transferre  laboro: 
Quas  te  mollis  kyems  etfrigida  temper  at  qftas, 
Quas  imbelle  fretujn^  torpentibus  alluit  undis: 
Pax  fe  cur  a  locis,  et  defidis  otia  vitce, 
-Et  nunquam  turbataquies,  Jomniqueperadli: 
Mdla for 0  rabies,  Sec.  -  Stat.  Sil.  L.  3. 

Thefe  are  the  gentle  feats  that  I  propofe; 

For  not  cold  Scythia's  undiffolving  fnows. 

Nor  the  parch'd  Libyan  fands  thy  hufband  bore, 

But  mild  Parthenope  ?,  delightful  fhore. 

Where  hufh'd  in  calms  the  bord'.ring  ocean, laves 

Her  filent  coaft,  and  rolls  in  languid  waves; 

Refrefhing  winds  the  fummer's  heats  affwage, 

And  kindly  warmth  difarms  the  winter  s  rage; 

Remov'd  from  noife  and  the  tumultuous  v/ai% 

Soft  fleep  and  downy  eafe  inhabit  there. 

And  dreams  unbroken  with  intruding  care. 
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The  Antiquities   and  Natural  Curiofities  that  lie 

near  the   City  of  MAPLES. 

AT  about  eight  miles  diftance  from  Naples  lies  a  very  noble  fcene  of  an- 
tiquities. What  they  call  VirgiVs  tomb  is  the  firft  that  one  meets  with 
on  the  way  thither.  It  is  certain  this  Poet  was  buried  at  Js''aples,hut  I  think 
it  is  almoil  as  certain  that  his  tomb  ftood  on  the  other  fide  of  the  town 
which  looks  towards  Vefuvio.  By  this  tomb  is  the  entry  into  the  grotto  of 
Patifdjpo.  The  common  people  of  Naples  believe  it  to  have  been  wrought 
by  magic,  and  that  Virgil  was  the  magician;  who  is  in  greater  repute  a- 
mong  the  Neapolitans  for  having  made  the  Grotto,  than  the  AEneid. 

If  a  man  would  form  to  himfelf  a  juft  idea  of  this  place,  he  muft  fancy 
a  vaft  rock  undermined  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  a  highway  running 
through  it,  near  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the  Mall  in  St.  James's,  park.  This 
fubterraneous  paiTage  is  much  mended  fince  Seneca  gave  fo  bad  a  character 
of  it.  The  entry  at  both  ends  is  higher  than  the  middle  parts  of  it,  and 
finks  by  degrees,  to  fling  in  more  light  upon  the  reft.  Towards  the  mid- 
dle are  two  large  funnels,  bored  through  the  roof  of  the  grotto,  to  let  in 
light  and  frelh  air. 

There  are  no  where  about  the  mountain  any  vaft  heaps  of  ftones,  though 
it  is  certain  the  great  quantities  of  them  that  are  dug  out  of  the  rock  could 
not  eafily  conceal  themfelves,  had  they  not  probably  been  confumed  in  the 
moles  and  buildings  o{  Naples.   This  confirmed  me  in  a  conjedure  which  I 
made  at  the  firft  fight  of  this  fubterraneous  paffage,  that  it  was  not  at  firft 
defigned  fo  much  for  a  highway  as  for  a  quarry  of  ftone,  but  that  the  inha- 
bitants, finding  a  double  advantage  by  it,   hewed  it  into  the  form  we  now 
fee.      Perhaps  the  fame  defign  gave  the  original  to  the  Sibyl's  grotto,  confi- 
dering  the  prodigious  multitude  of  palaces  that  ftood  in  its  neighbourhood. 
I  remember  when  I  was  at  Chateaudun  in  France  I  met  with  a  very  curious 
perfon,  a  member  of  one  of  the  German  Univerfities.     He  had  ftayed  a  day 
or  two  in  the  town  longer  than  ordinary,  to  take  the  meafures  of  feveral 
empty  fpaces  that  had  been  cut  in  the  fides  of  a  neighbouring  mountain. 
Some  of  them  were  fupported  with  pillars   formed  out  of  the  rock,   fome 
were  made  in  the  fafiiion  of  galleries,  and  fome  not  unlike  amphitheatres. 
The  Gentleman  had  made  to  himfelf  feveral  ingenious  hypothefes  concern- 
JHg  the  ufe  of  thcfe  fubterraneous  apartments,   and  from  thence  colleded 
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the  vafl  magnificence  and  luxury  of  the  ancient  Chateaudimois .  But  upon 
communicating  his  thoughts  upon  this  fubje^l  to  one  of  the  moft  learned 
of  the  place,  he  was  not  a  little  furprized  to  hear  that  thefe  flupendous 
works  of  art  were  only  fo  many  quarries  of  free-ftone,  that  had  been 
wrought  into  different  figures,  according  as  the  veins  of  it  direded  the 
workmen. 

About  five  miles  from  the  grotto  of  Paufilypo  lie  the  remains  of  Puteoli 
and  Baja,  in  a  foft  air  and  a  delicious  fituation. 

The  country  about  them,  by  reafon  of  its  vafl  caverns  and  fubterraneous 
fires,  has  been  miferably  torn  in  pieces  by  earthquakes,  fo  that  the  whole 
face  of  it  is  quite  changed  from  what  it  was  formerly.  The  fea  has  over- 
whelmed a  multitude  of  palaces,  which  may  be  feen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  in  a  calm  day. 

The  Lucrine  lake  is  but  a  puddle  in  comparifon  of  what  it  once  was,  its 
fprings  having  been  funk  in  an  earthquake,  or  flopped  up  by  mountains 
that  have  fallen  upon  them.  The  lake  of  Avernus,  formerly  fb  famous  for 
its  ftreams  of  poifon,  is  now  plentifully  flocked  with  fifh  and  fowl.  Mount 
Gaurus,  from  one  of  the  fruitfulleft  parts'in  Italy,  is  become  one  of  the  moft 
barren.  Several  fields,  which  were  laid  out  in  beautiful  groves  and  gar- 
dens, are  now  naked  plains  fmoking  with  fulphur,  or  encumber'd  with 
hills  that  have  been  thrown  up  by  eruptions  of  fire.  The  works  of  art  lie 
in  no  lefs  diforder  than  thofe  of  nature,  for  that  which  was  once  the  moft 
beautiful  fpot  of  Italy,  covered  with  temples  and  palaces,  adorned  by  the 
greateft  of  the  Roman  Common-wealth,  embelliflied  by  many  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  and  celebrated  by  the  beft  of  their  Poets,  has  now  nothing  to 
fliow  but  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  a  great  magnificence  in 
confufion. 

The  mole  of  Puteoli  has  been  miftaken  by  feveral  Authors  for  Caligula'^ 
bridge.  They  have  all  been  led  into  this  error  from  the  make  of  it,  be- 
caufe  it  ftands  on  arches.  But  to  pafs  over  the  many  arguments  that  may 
be  brought  againft  this  opinion,  I  fhall  here  take  away  the  foundation  of 
it,  by  fetting  down  an  infcription  mentioned  by  Julius  Capitolinus  in  the  life 
of  Antojiinus  Pius,  who  was  the  repairer  of  this  Mole.  Imp.  Cafari.  Divi.  Ha- 
driani.  Jilio.  Divi.  Trajani.  Parthici.  Nepoti.  Divi.  Nervce.  pronepoti.  T.  Ad..  Ha- 
driano.  Antonino.  Aug.  Pio.  %cc.  quod  Juper  cater  a  beneficia  ad  hujus  etiam  tutelam 
portus,  Pilarum  viginti  molem  cum  Jumptu  fornicum  reliquo  ex  AErario  Juo  lar^ 
gitus  ejl. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  made  fuch  a  mole  as  this  of 
Puteoli,  in  a  place  where  they  had  not  fo  natural  a  commodity  as  the  earth 
of  Puzzuola,  which  immediately  hardens  in  the  water,  and  after  a  little  lying 
in  it  looks  rather  like  ftone  than  mortar.    It  was  this  that  gave  the  ancient 
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Romans  an  opportunity  of  making  fo  many  encroachments  On  the  fea,  and 
of  laying  the  foundations  of  their  villas  and  palaces  within  the  very  bor-  - 
clers  of  it,  as  "''"  Horace  has  elegantly  defcribed  it  more  than  once. 

About  four  y€ars  ago  they  dug  up  a  great  piece  of  marble  near  Puzzuolaj 
with  feveral  figures  and  letters  engraven  round  it,  which  have  given  occa- 
fion  to  fome  difputes  among  the  antiquaries.  tBut  they  all  agree  that  it  is 
the  pedeftal  of  a  ftatue  ereded  to  Tiberius  by  the  fourteen  cities  of  Afia, 
which  were  flung  down  by  an  earthquake;  the  fame  that,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  many  learned  men,  happened  at  our  Saviour's  Crucifixion. 
They  have  found  in  the  letters,  which  are  .ftill  legible,  the  names  of  the  fe- 
veral cities,  and  difcover  in  each  figure  fomething  particular  to  the  city,  of 
which  it  reprefents  the  Genius.  There  are  two  Medals  oi  Tiberius  ftamped 
on  the  fame  occafion,  with  this  infcription  to  one  of  them,  Cixdtatihis  Afice 
Rejiitutis.  The  Emperor  is  reprefented  in  both  fitting,  with  a  Patera  in  one 
hand,  and  a  fpear  in  the  other. 

It  is  probable  this  might  have  been  the  pofture  of  the  ftatue,  which  in  all 
lilcelihood  does  not  lie  far  from  the  place  where  they  took  up  the  pedeftal; 
for  they  fay  there  were  other  great  pieces  of  marble  near  it,  and  feveral  of 
them  infcribed,  but  that  nobody  M^ould  be  at  the  charges  of  bringing  them 
to  light.  The  pedeftal  itfelf  lay  neglected  in  an  open  field  when  I  faw  it.  I 
fhall  not  be  particular  on  the  ruins  of  the  Amphitheatre,  the  ancient  refer- 
voirs  of  water,  the  Sibyl's  grotto,  the  Centum  Camera,  the  fepulchre  of  Agrip- 
pina,  Nero's  mother,  with  feveral  other  antiquities  of  lefs  note,  that  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  bay,  and  have  been  often  defcribed  by  many  others, 
I  muft  confefs,  after  having  furveyed  the  antiquities  -^hout  Naples  and  Rome 
I  cannot  but  think  that  our  admiration  of  them  does  not  fo  much  arife  out 
of  their  greatnefs  as  uncommonnefs. 

There  are  indeed  many  extraordinary  ruins,  but  I  believe  a  traveller 
would  not  be  fo  much  aftonifhedat  them,  did  he  find  any  works  of  the  fame 
Icind  in  his  own  country.  Amphitheatres,  triumphal  arches,  baths,  grottos, 
catacombs,  rotundas,  highways  paved  for  fo  great  a  length,  bridges  of  fuch 
an  amazing  height,  fubterraneous  buildings  for  the  reception  of  rain  and 
fnow-water,  are  moft  of  them  at  prefent  out  of  fafliion,  and  only  to  be  met 
with  among  the  antiquities  of  Italy.  We  are  therefore  immediately  furprif- 
ed  when  we  fee  any  confiderable  fums  laid  out  in  any  thing  of  this  nature. 


*Lib.  2.  Od.  i8.  Lib.  3.  Ocl.  I.  Lib.  3.  Od.  24.  Epift.  L.  i. 
f  Vid.  Oronovium,  Fabretd,  Bulifon,  h.c. 
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though  at  the  fame  time  there  is  many  a  Gothic  cathedral  in  England,  that 
has  coft  more  pains  and  money  than  feveral  of  thefe  celebrated  works.  A- 
mong  the  ruins  of  the  old  heathen  temples  they  fhewed  me  what  they  call 
the  Chamber  of  Venus,  which  fhands  a  little  behind  her  temple.  It  is  wholly 
dark,  and  has  feveral  figures  on  the  ceiling  wrought  in  Stucco,  that  feem  to 
reprefent  luft  and  ftrength  by  the  emblems  of  naked  Jupiters  and  Gladiators, . 
Tritons  and  Centaurs,  Sec.  fo  that  one  would  guefs  it  has  formerly  been  the 
fcene  of  many  lewd  myfteries.  On  the  other  fide  of  Naples  are  the  Catacombs 
Thefe  muft  have  been  full  of  flench  and  loathfomnefs,  if  the  dead  bodies 
that  lay  in  them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  Niches,  as  an  eminent  Author  of 
our  own  country  imagines.  But  upon  examining  them,  1  find  they  were 
each  of  them  flopped  up:  without  doubt,  as  foon  as  the  corpfe  was  laid  in 
it.  For  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niche  one  always  finds  the  rock  cut  into  little 
channels,  to  fallen  the  board  or  marble  that  was  to  clofe  it  up,  and  I  think 
I  did  not  fee  one  which  had  not  ftill  fome  mortar  flicking  in  it.  In  fbme  I 
found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exa61:ly  tallied  with  the  channel,  and  \n  others  a 
little  wall  of  bricks,  that  fometimes  ftoppecl  up  above  a  quarter  of  the  Niche, 
the  reft  having  been  broken  down.  St.  Proculus's  fepulchre  feems  to  have  a 
kind  of  Mofaic  work  on  its  covering,  for  I  obferved  at  one  end  of  it  feveral 
little  pieces  of  marble  ranged  together  after  that  maimer.  'Tis  probable  they 
^vere  adorned,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  dead.  One 
would  indeed  wonder  to  find  fuch  a  multitude  of  Niches  unftopped,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  any  body  fhoulcl  take  the  pains  to  do  it,  who  was  not  in 
queft  of  fome  fuppofed  treafure. 

Baj(S  was  the  winter  retreat  of  the  old  Romans,  that  being  the  proper  fea- 
lon  to  enjoy  the  Bajani  Soles,  and  the  Mollis  Lucnnus;  as  on  the  contrary,, 
Tihur,  Tajculum,  Prcnejte,  Alba,  Cajetta,  Mons  Circeins,  Anxur,  and  the  like  airy 
mountains  and  promontories,  were  their  retirements  during  the  heats  of 
iummer. 


Dam  nos  hknida  tencnt  jucundi  Jlagna  Lucrini, 
Et  (jnce  p'umircis  foniibus  antra  calent, 

Tit  colis  Arp-itii  repiiuin  Faiijline  colivA  '* 
ihio  te  bis  decimus  ducit  ah  urbe  lapis. 

Horrida  Jedjcrvent  Kemeai  pedora  viwrijiri: 
Xec  Jatis  eft  Bajas  igne  calcre  Juo. 


*  Vide  Hor.  Lib.  2.  Od.  6. 
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Ergo  Jacrifontes,  et  littorafacra  valete, 

Mympharum  pariter,  Xereidumque  domm 
Herculeos  colks  gelidd  vos  vincite  brimid, 

Xunc  Tiburtinis  cedite  frigorihus.  Mar.  L.  i,  Ep,  n6. 

While  near  the  Lucrmc  lake  confuin'd  to  death, 
1  draw  the  fultiy  air,  and  gafp  for  breath, 
Where  fleams  of  Sulphur  raife  a  flifling  heat. 
And  through  the  pores  of  the  warm  pumice  fweat; 
You  tafte  the  cooling  breeze,  where  nearer  home 
The  twentieth  pillar  marks  the  mile  from  Rome: 
And  now  the  Sun  to  the  bright  Lion  turns. 
And  Baja  with  redoubled  fury  burns; 
Then  briny  feas  and  tafteful  fprings  farcAvel, 
Where  fountain-nymphs  confus'dwith  JV(?r«Wj  dwell. 
In  winter  you  may  all  the  world  defpife. 
But  now  'tis  Tivoli  that  bears  the  prize. 


The  natural  curiofities  about  Naples  are  as  numerous  and  extraordinary 
as  the  artificial.  I  fliall  fet  them  down,  as  I  have  done  the  other,  without  any 
regard  to  their  fituation.  The  grotto  del  Cani  is  famous  for  the  poifonous 
fteams  which  float  within  a  foot  of  its  furface.  The  fides  of  the  grotto  are 
marked  green,  as  high  as  the  malignity  of  the  vapor  reaches.  The  common 
experiments  are  as  follow:  a  Dog,  that  has  his  nofe  held  in  the  vapor,  lo- 
fes  all  figns  of  life  in  a  very  little  time;  but  if  carried  into  the  open  air,  or 
thrown  into  a  neighbouring  lake,  he  immediately  recovers,  if  he  is  not 
quite  gone.  A  Torch,  fnufl~  and  all,  goes  out  in  a  moment  when  dipped  in- 
to the  vapor.  A  piftol  cannot  take  fire  in  it.  I  fplit  a  reed,  and  laid  in  the 
channel  of  it  a  train  of  gun-powder,  fo  that  one  end  of  the  reed  was  above 
the  vapor,  and  the  other  at' the  bottom  of  it;  and  I  found,  though  the  fleam 
was  llrong  enough  to  hinder  a  piftol  from  taking  fire  in  it,  and  to  quench 
a  lighted  torch,  that  it  could  not  intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it  had  once 
begun  flafhing,  nor  hinder  it  from  running  to  the  very  end.  This  experi- 
ment I  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  to  fee  if  1  could  quite  diffipate  the  vapor, 
which  I  did  in  fo  greata  meafure,  that  one  might  eafily  let  off  a  piftol  in  it.  I 
obferved  how  long  a  Dog  was  in  expiring  the  firft  time,  and  after  his  reco- 
very, and  found  no  fenfible  difference.   A  Viper  bore  it   nine  minutes   the 
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firfl:  time  we  put  it  in,  and  ten  the  fecond.   When  we  brought  it  out  after 
the  firfl  trial,  it  took  fuch  a  vafl  quantity  of  air  into  its  lungs,  that  it  fwelled 
almoft  twice  as  big  as  before;   and  it  was  perhaps  on  this  ftock  of  air  that 
it  lived  a  minute  longer  the  fecond  time.   Dr.    Connor  made  a  difcourfe    in 
one  of  the  Academies  at  Rome  upon  the  fubjed  of  this   Grotto,   which    he 
has  fmce  printed  in  England-   He  attributes  the  death  of  Animals,   and  the 
extinction  of  Lights,  to  a  great  rarefaction  of  the  air,   caufed  by  the  heat 
and  eruption  of  the  fleams.    But  how  is  it  poffible  for  thefe  fleams,  though 
in  never  fo  great  quantity,  to  refill  the  preflure  of  the  whole   Atmofphere? 
And  as  for  the  heat,  it  is  but  very  inconfiderable.   However,  to  fatisfy  my- 
felf,    I  placed  a  thin  vial,    well  flopped  up  with  wax,    within  the  fmoke  of 
the  vapor,    which  would  certainly  have  burfl  in   an  air  rarefied  enough  to 
kill  a  dog,  or  quench  a  torch,  but  nothing  followed  upon  it.   However,    to 
take  away  all  further  doubt,  I  borrowed  a  Weatherglafs,    and  fo  fixed  it  in 
the  Grotto,  that  the  Stagnum  was  wholly  covered  with  the  vapor,  but  I  could 
not  perceive  the  Quickfilver  funk  after  half  an  hour's  flanding  in  it.  This 
vapor  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  fulphureous,  though  I  can  fee  no   reafon 
for  fuch  a  fuppofition.      He  that  dips  his  hand  in  it  finds  no  fmell  that  it 
leaves  upon  it;  and  though  I  put  awhole  bundle  of  lighted  brimflone  match- 
es to  the  fmoke  they  all  went  out   in  an  inftant,  as   if  immerfed  in  water. 
Whatever  is  the  compofition  of  the  vapor,  let  it  have  but  one  quality  of  be- 
ing very  glewy  or  vifcous,  and  I  believe  it  will  mechanically  folve  all  the 
Phcsnomena  of  the  Grotto.   Its  unduoufnefs  will  make  it  heavy,  and  unfit  for 
mounting  higher  than  it  does,  unlefs  the  heat  of  the   earth,    which   is  juft 
llrong  enough  to  agitate,  and  bear  it  up  at  a  little  diflance  from  the  furface, 
were  much  greater  than  it  is  to  rarefy  and  fcatter  it.    It   will  be    too   grofs 
and  thick  to  keep  the  lungs  in  play  for  any  time,  fo  that  Animals   will  die 
in  it  fooner  or  later,  as  their  blood  circulates  flower  or  fafter.  Fire  will  live 
in  it  no  longer  than  in  Water,  becaufe  it  wraps  itfeif  in  the  fame   manner 
about  the  flame,  and  by  its  continuity  hinders  any  quantity  of  air  or  nitre 
from  coming  to  its  fuccor.   The  parts   of  it  however  are  not  fo  compa6l  as 
thofe  of  liquors,  nor  therefore  tenacious  enough  to  intercept  the  fire  that 
has  once  caught  a  train   of  Gunpowder,    for    which  reafon   they   may  be 
quite  broken  and  difperfed  by  the  repetition  of  this  experiment.    There  \s 
an  un^uous  clammy  vapor  that  arifes  from    the   ftum   of   Grapes,    when 
they  lie  maflied  together  in  the  vat,    v/hich  puts  out  a  light   v/hen   dipped 
into  it,  and  perhaps  would  take  away  the  breath  of  weaker  animals,   were 
it  put  to  the  trial. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  reckon  up  the  different  Baths,  to  be  met  with  in 
a  country  that  fo  much  abounds  in  fulphur.  There  is  fcarce  a  difeafe  which 
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has  not  one  adapted  to  it.  A  ftranger  is  generally  led  into  that  they  call 
Cicero's  bath,  and  feveral  voyage- writers  pretend  there  is  a  cold  vapor  ari-' 
fmg  from  the  bottom  of  it,  which  refrefhes  thofe  who  ftoop  into  it.  'Tis 
true  the  heat  is  much  more  fupportable  to  one  that  iloops,  than  to  one  that 
ftands  upright,  becaufe  the  fteams  of  fulphur  gather  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Arch  about  a  man's  head,  and  are  therefore  much  thicker  and  warmer  in 
that  part  than  at  the  bottom.  The  three  lakes  of  Agnano,  Avernus,  and  the 
Lucrin,  have  now  nothing  in  them  particular.  The  Mo7ite  Novo  was  thrown 
out  by  an  eruption  of  fire,  that  happened  in  the  place  where  now  the 
mountain  ftands.  The  Sulfatara  is  very  furprifing  to  one  who  has  not  feen 
mount  Vefuvio.  But  there  is  nothing  about  Naples,  nor  indeed  in  any  part 
of  Italy,  which  deferves  our  admiration  fo  much  as  this  mountain.  I  muft 
confefs  the  Idea  I  had  of  it,  did  not  anfwer  the  real  image  of  the  place 
when  I  -came  to  fee  it;  I  fhall  therefore  give  the  defcription  of  it  as  it  then 
lay. 

This  mountain  ftands  at  about  fix  Englijh  miles  diftance  from  Naples,  though 
by  reafon  of  its  height,  it  feems  much  nearer  to  thofe  who  furvey  it  from 
the  town.  In  our  way  to  it  we  pafted  by  what  was  one  of  thofe  rivers  of 
burning  matter,  that  ran  from  it  in  a  late  eruption.  This  looks  at  a  dif- 
tance like  a  new  plowed  land,  but  as  you  come  near  it,  you  fee  nothing 
but  a  long  heap  of  heavy  disjointed  clods  lying  one  upon  another.  There 
are  innumerable  Cavities  and  Interftices  among  the  feveral  pieces,  fo  that 
the  furface  is  all  broken  and  irregular.  Sometimes  a  great  fragment  ftands 
like  a  rock  above  the  reft,  fometimes  the  whole  heap  lies  in  a  kind  of  chan- 
nel, and  in  other  places  has  nothing  like  banks  to  confine  it,  but  rifes  four 
or  five  foot  high  in  the  open  air,  without  fpreading  abroad  on  either  fide. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  plain  demonftration  that  thefe  rivers  were  not,  as  they 
are  ufually  reprefented,  fo  many  ftreams  of  running  matter;  for  how  could 
a  liquid,  that  lay  hardening  by  degrees,  fettle  in  fuch  a  fuiTOwed  uncom- 
pa6l  furface?  Were  the  river  aconfufionof  never  fo  many  different  bodies, 
if  they  had  been  all  actually  dilfolved,  they  would  at  leaft  have  formed  one 
continued  cruft,  as  we  fee  the  Scorium  of  metals  always  gathers  into  a  folid 
piece,  let  it  be  compounded  of  a  thoufand  heterogeneous  parts.  I  am  apt 
to  think  therefore,  that  thefe  huge  unwdeldy  lumps  that  now  lie  one  upon 
another,  as  if  thrown  together  by  accident,  remained  in  the  melted  matter 
rigid  and  unliquified,  ftoting  in  it  like  cakes  of  ice  in  a  river,  and  that, 
as  the  fire  and  ferment  gradually  abated,  they  adjufted  themfelves  together 
as  well  as  their  irregular  figures  would  permit,  and  by  this  means  fell  into 
fuch  an  interrupted  diforderly  heap,  as  we  now  find  it.  What  was  the  melt- 
ed 
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ed  matter  lies  at  the  bottom  out  of  fight.  After  having  quitted  the  fide  of 
this  long  heap,  v%-hich  ^s■as  once  a  flream  of  fire,  we  came  to  the  roots  of 
the  mountain,  and  had  a  vei\-  troublefome  march  to  gain  the  top  of  it.  It 
is  covered  on  all  fides  ^vith  a  kind  of  burnt  earth,  \-ery  drw  and  crumbled 
into  powder,  as  if  it  had  been  artificiallv  fifted.  It  is  very  hot  under  the 
feet,  and  mixed  ^vith  feveral  burnt  ftones  and  cakes  of  cinders,  ^vhich  have 
been  thrown  out  at  different  times.  A  man  finks  almoft  a  foot  in  the  earth 
and  generally  lofes  half  a  ftep  by  Aiding  backwards.  When  we  had  climb- 
ed this  mountain  ^ve  difcovered  the  top  of  it  to  be  a  ^vide  naked  plain, 
fmoking  -^vith  fulphur  in  feveral  places,  and  probablv  undermined  -with 
fire,  for  ^ve  concluded  it  to  be  hoUo^v  bv  the  found  it  made  under  our  feet. 
In  the  midfl  of  this  plain  fiands  a  high  hill  in  the  fhape  of  a  Sugar-loaf,  fo 
verv'  fleep  that  there  would  be  no  mounting:  or  defcendins;  it.  ^vere  it  not 
made  up  of  fuch  a  loofe  crumbled  earth  as  I  have  before  defcribed.  The 
air  of  this  place  muft  be  ^"erv  much  impregnated  with  Saltpetre,  as  appears 
by  the  fpecks  of  it  on  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  where  one  can  fcarce  find  a 
flone  that  has  not  the  top  ^vhite  \vith  it.  After  we  had,  -^vith  much  ado,  con- 
quered this  hill,  -sve  faw  in  the  midft  of  it  the  prefent  mouth  of  Vejuvio,  that 
goes  flielving  do^vn  on  all  fides  'rill  above  a  hundred  yards  deep,  as  near  as 
we.  could  guefs,  and  has  about  three  or  four  hundred  in  the  diameter,  for  it 
leems  a  perfect  Round.  This  vaft  hollo^v  is  generally  filled  with  fmoke, 
but,  by  the  advantage  of  a  wind  that  h\e\\-  for  us,  ^\-e  had  a  very  clear  and 
diftinct  fight  of  it.  The  fides  appear  all  o\"er  ftainedAvith  mixtures  of  white, - 
green,  red  and  vellow,  and  have  fe\eral  rocks  ftanding  out  of  them  that 
look  like  purebrimftone.  The  bottom-was  entirely  covered,  and  though  we 
looked  verv^  narrowlv  we  could  fee  nothing-  like  a  hole  in  it;  the  fmoke 
breaking  through  feveral  imperceptible  cracks  in  manv  places.  The  very 
middle  was  firm  ground  "when  we  faw  it,  as  we  concluded  from  the  ftones 
we  flung  upon  it,  and  I  queftion  not  but  one  might  then  have  crofled  the 
bottom,  and  have  gone  up  on  the  other  fide  of  it  \\-\xh.  very  little  danger, 
unlefs  from  fome  accidental  breath  of  ^vind.  In  the  late  eruptions  this 
great  hollo\\-  \"v-a3  like  a  vaft  caldron  filled  Avitli  glowing  and  melted  mat- 
ter, which,  as  it  boiled  over  in  any  part,  ran  do"wn  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  made  five  fuch  rivers  as  that  before  mentioned.  In  proportion 
as  the  heat  flackened.  this  burning;  matter  muft  have  fubfided  -within  the 
bow'els  of  the  mountain,  and  as  it  funk  verv  leifurelv  had  time  to  cake  to- 
gether,  and  form  the  bottom  -which  co\ers  the  mouth  of  that  dreadful  vault 
that  lies  underneath  it.  The  next  eruption  or  earthquake  will  probably 
break  in  pieces  this  falfe  bottom,    and  quite   change   the  prefent  face   of 
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This  whole  mountain,  fhaped  like  afugar-loaf.  has  been  made  at  feveral 
times,  bv  the  prodigious  quantities  of  earth  and  cinders,  Avhichhave  been 
flung  up  out  of  the  mouth  that  lies  in  the  midfl;  of  them,  fo  that  it  encreafes 
in  bulk  at  every  eruption,  the  afhes  ftill  falling  down  the  lides  of  it,  like 
the  fand  in  an  hourglafs.  A  Gentleman  oi  Xaples  told  me,  that  in  his  me- 
vaoTy  it  had  gained  twenty  foot  in  thicknefs,  and  I  queftion  not  but  in 
length  of  time  it  will  cover  the  ^vhole  plain,  and  make  one  mountain  ^vith 
that  on  ^vhich  it  now  ftands. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  fea,  that  are  not  far  from  the  roots  of  this  mountain, 
they  find  fometimes  a  very  fragrant  oil,  ^vhich  is  fold  dear  and  makes  a  rich 
perfume.  The  furface  of  the  fea  is,  for  a  little  fpace.  covered  with  its  bub- 
bles during  the  time  that  it  rifes,  which  thevlkim  off  in  their  boats,  and  af- 
terwards  fet  a  feparating  in  pots  and  jars.  They  fay  its  fources  never  run 
but  in  calm  v.-arm  weather.  The  agitations  of  the  water  perhaps  hinder 
them  from  difcovering  it  at  other  times. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Naples,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
their  manner  of  furnifhing  the  townAvithSno\v.  ^vhich  thev  here  ufe  inftead 
of  Ice,  becaufe,  as  thev  fay,  it  cools  or  congeals  any  liquor  fooner.  There 
is  a  great  quantity  of  it  confumed  yearly,  for  they  drink  very  few  liquors, 
not  fo  much  as  water,  that  have  not  lain  in  Frejco,  and  ever\^  body  from  the 
higheft  to  the  lo\\'eft,  makes  ufe  of  it;  infomuch  that  a  fcarcit)-  of  Snow 
would  raife  a  mtitinv  at  Xables,  as  mtich  as  a  dearth  of  Corn  or  Proviiions 
in  another  country.  To  prevent  this  the  King  has  fold  the  monopoly  of  it 
to  certain  perfons,  ^vho  are  obliged  to  furnilh  the  city  with  it  all  tlie  year 
at  fo  much  the  poiuid.  They  have  a  high  mountain  at  about  eighteen  miles 
from  the  tOAvn,  which  has  feveral  pits  dug  into  it.  Here  they  employ  m-any 
poor  people  at  fuch  a  feafon  of  the  year  to  roll  in  vaft  balls  of  fno%\-,  ^vhich 
they  ram  together,  and  co\er  from  the  funOiine.  Out  ofthefe  refervoirs  of 
fnow  they  cut  fexeral  lumps,  as  they  have  occafion  for  them,  and  fend  them 
on  aftes  to  the  fea-fide,  where  thev  are  carried  off  in  boats,  and  diftributed 
to  feveral  fliops  at  a  fettled  price,  that  from  time  to  time  lupply  the  -whole 
city  o^ Naples.  While  the  Banditti coni\nx\ed\.\\t\r  Diforders  in  this  kingdom, 
they  often  put  the  fno\\-merchants  under  contribution,  and  threatned 
them,  if  they  appeared  tardvin  their  pavments,  to  deilroy  their  magazines, 
which  they  fay  might  eafih'  have  been  effected  bv  the  infufion  of  fome  bar- 
rels of  Oil. 

It  \vould  have  been  tedious  to  ha\-c  put  do^Mi  the  manv  defcriptions 
that  the  Latin  Poets  have  made  of  feveral  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this 
chapter:   I  fliall  therefore  conclude  it  ^\•ith  the   general   map   which    Siiius 
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ItaUcus  has  given  us  of  this  great  bay  of  Kaples.  Mod  of  the  places  he  menti- 
ons He  within  the  fame  profped,  and  if  I  have  paffed  over  any  of  them,  it 
is  becaufe  I  fhall  tal^e  them  in  my  way  by  fea,  from  Naples  to  Rome. 

Stagna  inter  celebrem  7iunc  mitia  monfirat  Avernum: 
Turn  trijti  nemore  atque  umbris  nigrantibus  horren.s, 
Et  formidatus  voliicri,  lethale  vomcbat 
Suffujo  virus  calo,  Stygidque  per  urbes 
Relligione  facer,  fcevum  retinebat  honor  em. 
Hinc  vicina  palus,  fama  ejl  Acherontis  ad  undas 
Pander e  iter,  ccecas Jlagnante  voragine  fauces 
Laxat  6"  horrendos  aperit  telluris  hiatus, 
_  Interdumque  novo  perturbat  lumine  manes. 
Juxta  caligante  fitu  longumque  per  avuni 
Inferjiisprejfas  ncbulis,  pallente  fib  umbra 
Cymmerias  jacuiffe  domos,  noBemque  profundam 
Tartar ece  narrant  urbis:  tuni  fdphure  et  igni 
Semper  anhelantes,  codoque  bitumine  campos 
Oflentant;  tellus  atro  exundante  vapore 
Sifpirans,  ii/iifque  diu  calefaBa  medullis 
AEfuat  et  Stygios  exhalat  in  aera  flatus: 
Parturit,  et  tremulis  metuendum  exibilat  antris, 
Interdumque  cavas  luBatus  rumpere  fedes, 
Aut  exireforas,  fonitu  lugubre  minaci 
Mulciber  immugit,  lacerataque  vifcera  terra 
Mandit,  ir  exefos  labefaBat  murmure  monies. 
Tradunt  Herculed  profiratos  mole  Gigantes 
Tellurem  injeHam  quatere,  &  fpir amine  anhelo 
Torreri  late  campos,  quotiefque  minatur 
Rumpere  co?npagem  impqfitam,  expallefcere  cotlum. 
Apparet.procul  Inarime,  qua  turbine  nigro 
Fumantem  premit  lapetum,  Jiammafque  rebelli 
Ore  ejediantem,  etfiquando  evadere  detur 
Bella  Jovi  rurfus  fuperifque  iter  are  volentem. 
Monfrantur  Vefevafiga,  atque  in  vertice  fummo 
Depafi  Jiammis  fcopuli,  fraBufque  ruind 
■Mons  circum,  atque  AEtna  fatis  certantia  faxa. 
Nee  non  Mifenum  fervantem  Idcea  fepulcro 
Nomina,  et  Hercukos  videt  ipfo  littore  Baulos.  Lib.  12. 
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Averno  next  he  fhow'd  his  wond'ring  gueft, 

Averno  now  with  milder  virtues  blefs'd; 

Black  with  furrounding  forefts  then  it  flood, 

That  hung  above,  and  darken'd  all  the  flood: 

Clouds  of  unwholefome  vapors,  rais'd  on  high, 

The  flutt'ring  bird  entangled  in  the  fky, 

Whilft  all  around  the  gloomy  profpe<5l  fpread 

An  awful  horror,  and  religious  dread. 

Hence  to  the  borders  of  the  marfli  they  go, 

That  mingles  with  the  baleful  ftreams  below, 

And  fometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tis  faid, 

Opens  a  difmal  paflage  to  the  Dead, 

Who  pale  with  fear  the  rending  earth  furvey, 

And  flartle  at  the  fudden  flafh  of  day. 

The  dark  Cimmerian  grotto  then  he  paints, 

Defcribing  all  its  old  Inhabitants, 

That  in  the  deep  infernal  city  dwell'd. 

And  lay  in  everlafting  night  conceal'd. 

Advancing  ftill,  the  fpacious  fields  he  fhow'd, 

That  with  the  fmother'd  heat  of  brimftone  glow'd; 

Through  frequent  cracks  the  fteaming  fulphur  broke. 

And  cover'd  all  the  blafted  plain  with  fmoke: 

Imprifon'd  fires,  in  the  clofe  dungeons  pent, 

Roar  to  get  loofe,  and  firuggle  for  a  vent. 

Eating  their  way,  and  undermining  all, 

'Till  with  a  mighty  burfl  whole  mountains  fall. 

Here,  as  'tis  faid,  the  rebel  Giants  lie, 

And,  when  to  move  th'incumbent  load  they  try, 

Afcending  vapors  on  the  day  prevail. 

The  fun  looks  fickly,  and  the  fkies  grow  pale. 

Next  to  the  diftant  Ifle  his  fight  he  turns. 

That  o'er  the  thunderflruck  7l^/i<^z<j  burns: 

Enrag'd,  his  wide-extended  jaws  expire. 

In  angry  whirlwinds,  blafphemies  and  fire, 

Threat'ning,  if  loofen'd  from  his  dire  abodes. 

Again  to  challenge  Jove,  and  fight  the  Gods. 

On  mount  Vejuvio  next  he  fixt  his  eyes. 

And  faw  the  fmoking  tops  confus'dly  rife; 
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(A  hideous  ruin!)  that  with  earthquakes  rent 
"   A  fecond  AEtna  to  the  view  prefent. 
Mijmo's  cape  and  Bauli  laft  he  view'd, 
That  on  the  fea's  extremeft  borders  flood. 

Silius  Italicus  here  takes  notice,  that  the  poifonous  vapors  which  arofe 
from  the  lake  Averno  in  Hannibal ^  time,  were  quite  difperfed  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  Poem;  becaufe  Agrippa,  -wholived  between  Hannibal  and 
Silius,  had  cut  down  the  woods  that  enclofed  the  lake,  and  hindered  thefe 
noxious  fteams  from  diffipating,  which  were  immediately  fcattered  as  foon 
as  the  winds  and  frefh  air  were  let  in  among  them. 

ic    I  S  L  E     of    C  A  P  R  E 


A  V  I N  G  ftaid  longer  at  J^aples  than  I  at  firft  defigned,  I  could  not 
difpenfe  with  myfelf  from  making  a  little  voyage  to  the  Ifle  of  Caprea, 
as  being  very  defirous  to  fee  a  place  which  had  been  the  retirement  of  Au- 
gujlus  for  fome  time,  and  the  refidence  of  Tiberius  for  feveral  years.  The 
Ifland  lies  four  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  one  in  breadth. 
The  weftern  part,  for  about  two  miles  in  length,  is  a  continued  rock  vaftly 
high,  and  inacceffible  on  the  fea  fide,  it  has  however  the  greateft  town  in  the 
Ifland,  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Ano-Caprea,  and  .is  in  feveral  places 
covered  with  a  very  fruitful  foil.  The  eaftern  end  of  the  Ifle  rifes  up  in 
Precipices  very  near  as  high,  though  not  quite  fo  long,  as  the  weftern.  Be- 
tween thefe  eaftern  and  weftern  mountains  lies  a  flip  of  lower  ground,  which 
runsacrofs  the  Ifland,  and  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  fpots  I  have  feen.  It  is 
hid  with  Vines,  Figs,  Oranges,  Almonds,  Olives,  Myrtles,  and  fields  of  Corn, 
v/hich  look  extremely  frefli  and  beautiful,  and  make  up  the  moft  delight- 
ful little  Landfliip  imaginable,  when  they  are  furveyed  from  the  tops  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  Here  ftands  the  town  of  Caprea,  the  Biftiop's 
Palace,  and  two  or  three  Convents.  In  the  midft  of  this  fruitful  tra6i;  of  land 
rifes  a  hill,  that  was  probably  covered  with  buildings  in  Tiberius'?,  time. 
There  are  ftill  feveral  ruins  on  the  fides  of  it,  and  about  the  top  are  found 
two  or  three  dark  galleries,  low  built,  and  covered  with  mafon's  work, 
though  at  prefent  they  appear  over-grown  with  grafs.  I  entered  one  of  them 
that  is  a  hundred  paces  in  length.  I  obferved,  as  fome  of  the  countrymen 
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were  digging  into  the  fides  of  this  mountain,  that  what  I  took  for  folid 
earth:  was  only  heaps  of  brick,  ftone,  and  other  rubbifh,  fkinned  over  with 
a  covering  of  vegetables.  But  the  moft  confiderable  ruin  is  that  which 
ftands  on  the  very  extremity  of  the  eaftern  promontory,  where  are  Hill  fome 
apartments  left,  very  high  and  arched  at  top:  I  have  not  indeed  feen  the 
remains  of  any  ancient  Roinan  buildings,  that  have  not  been  roofed  with 
either  vaults  or  arches.  The  rooms  I  am  mentioning  Hand  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  have  nothing  like  windows  or  chimneys,  which  makes  me  think 
they  were  formerly  either  bathing  places  or  refervoirs  of  water.  An  old 
Hermit  lives  at  prefent  among  the  ruins  of  this  Palace,  who  loft  his  com- 
panion a  few  years  ago  by  a  fall  from  the  precipice.  He  told  me  they  had 
often  found  Medals  and  Pipes  of  lead,  as  they  dug  among  the  rubbifh,  and 
that  not  many  years  ago  they  difcovered  a  paved  road  running  under 
ground,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  fea  fide,  which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  to  me  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  ifland.  There  is  a  very  noble  prof- 
pe6l  from  this  place.  On  the  one  fide  lies  a  vaft  extent  of  feas,  that  runsa- 
broad  further  than  the  eye  can  reach.  Juft  oppofite  ftands  the  green  pro- 
montory of  Surrenium,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  whole  circuit  of  the  b'ay  of 
Naples.  This  profpe6l,  according  to  Tacitus,  was  more  agreeable  before  the 
burning  of  Vcjuvio;  that  mountain  probably,  which  after  the  firft  eruption 
looked  like  a  great  pile  of  afties,  was  in  Tiberius's  time  fhaded  with  woods 
and  vineyards;  for  I  think  Martial's  Epigram  may  here  ferve  as  a  comment 
,to  Tacitus. 

Hie  eft  pampineis  viridis  Vefuviiis  umbris, 
Prefterat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus. 

Hac  juga  qudm  Nija  colles  pliis  Bacchus  amavit: 
Hoc  nuper  Satyri  monte  dedere  choros. 

Hac  Veneris  Jedes,  Lacedcemone  gratior  illi; 
Hie  locus  Hereuleo  nomine  clams  erat. 

Cuncla  jacent  Jlammis  et  trijli  merfa  favilld: 

Xec  Juperi  vellent  hoc  licnijfejibi.  L.  2.  Ep.  105. 

Vefuvio,  cover'd  with  the  fruitful  vine. 
Here  florifli'd  once,  and  ran  with  floods  of  wine, 
Here  Bacchus  oft  to  the  cool  fliades  retir'd, 
And  his  own  native  Mija  lefs  admir'd; 
Oft  to  the  mountain's  airy  tops  advanc'd, 
The  frifking  Satyrs  on  tlie  fummets  danc'd; 
Alcides  here,  here  Venus  grac'd  the  fhore. 
Nor  lov'd  her  fav'rite  Lacedcemon  more. 

M  2  Now 
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Now  piles  of  afhes,  fpreading  all  around, 
In  undiftinguifh'd  heaps  deform  the  ground, 
The  Gods  themfelves  the  ruin'd  feats  bemoan, 
And  blame  the  mifchiefs  that  themfelves  have  done. 

This  view  muft  flill  have  been  more  pleafant,  when  the  whole  bay  was 
encompalTed  with  fo  long  a  range  of  buildings,  that  it  appeared  to  thofe, 
who  looked  on  it  at  a  diftance,  but  as  one  continued  city.  On  both  the 
fliores  of  that  fruitful  bottom,  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  are  ftill  to 
be  feen  the  marks  of  ancient  edifices;  particularly  on  that  which  looks  to- 
wards the  fouth  there  is  a  little  kind  of  Mole,  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  a  Palace;  unlefs  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  Pharos  of  Caprca 
flood  there,  which  Statins  takes  notice  of  in  his  Poem  that  invites  his  wife  to 
Jiaples,  and  is,  I  think,  the  moft  natural  among  the  Silva. 

JVec  defunt  varies  circiim  obleclaniina  vita, 

Sive  vaporiferas,  blandijfima  littora,  Bajas, 

Enthea  fatidica  feu  vijere  te^ia  Sibylla, 

Duke  fit,  iliacoque  jugum  memorabile  remo: 

Seu  tibi  Bacchei  vineta  madentia  Gauri, 

'Teleboumque  domos,  trepidis  ubi  dulcia  nautis 

Lumina  noSiivagcs  tollit  Pharus  amula  luna, 

Caraque  non  mollijuga  Surrentina  Lyao.  L.  2. 

Theblifsful  feats  with  endlefs  pleafures  flow. 
Whether  to  Baja?>  funny  fliores  you  go, 
And  view  the  fulphur  to  the  baths  convey'd. 
Or  the  dark  Grotte  of  the  prophetic  maid, 
Or  fteep  Mfeno  from  the  'Trojan  nam'd. 
Or  Gaurus  for  its  flowing  vintage  fam'd. 
Or  Caprea,  where  the  lanthorn  fix'd  on  high 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  fky. 
While  by  its  beams  the  wary  failor  fleers. 
Or  where  Surrentum^  clad  in  vines,  appears. 

They  found  in  Ano-Caprea,  fome  years  ago,  a  ftatue  and  a  rich  pavement 
under  ground,  as  they  had  occafion  to  turn  up  the  earth  thatlay  upon  them. 
One  ftill  fees,  on  the  bendings  of  thefe  mountains,  the  marks  of  feveral  an- 
cient fcales  of  flairs,  by  which  they  ufed  to  afcend  them.  The  whole  Ifland 
is  fo  unequal  that  there  were  but  few  diverfions  to  be  found  in  it  without 
doors,  but  what  recommended  it  moft  to  Tiberius  was  its  wholefome  air, 
which  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  fummer,    and  its  inacceflible  coafls, 

which 
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which  are  generally  fo  very  fteep,  that  a  handful  of  men  might  defend  them 
againft  a  powerful  army. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  Tiberius  had  his  different  refidences,  according  as 
the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  his  different  fets  of  pleafure  required.  Suetonius 
fays,  Duodecim  Villas  totidem  nominibus  ornavit.  The  whole  Ifland  was  probably 
cut  into  feveral  eafy  afcents,  planted  with  variety  of  palaces,  and  adorned 
with  as  great  a  multitude  of  groves  and  gardens  as  thefituation  of  the  place 
would  fuffer.  The  works  under  ground  were  however  more  extraordinary 
than  thofe  above  it;  for  the  rocks  were  all  undermined  with  highways, 
grottos,  galleries,  bagnios,  and  feveral  fubterraneous  retirements,  that 
fuited  with  the  brutal  pleafures  of  the  Emperor.  One  would  indeed  very 
much  wonder  to  fee  fuch  fmall  appearances  of  the  many  works  of  art,  that 
were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  this  Ifland,  were  we  not  told  that  the  Ro- 
mans, after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  fent  hither  an  army  of  Pioneers  on  pur- 
pofe  to  demolifli  the  buildings,  and  deface  the  beauties  of  the  Ifland. 

In  failing  round  Caprea  we  were  entertained  with  many  rude  profpe61s 
of  rocks  and  precipices,  that  rife  in  feveral  places  half  a  mile  high  in  per- 
pendicular. At  the  bottom  of  them  are  caves  and  grottos,  formed  by  the 
continual  breaking  of  the  waves  upon  them,  I  entered  one  which  the  in- 
habitants call  Grotto  Objcuro,  and  after  the  light  of  the  fun  was  a  little  worn 
off  my  Eyes,  could  fee  all  the  parts  of  it  diflindly,  by  a  glimmering  reflec- 
tion that  played  upon  them  from  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  mouth  is 
low  and  narrow,  but,  after  having  entered  pretty  far  in,  the  Grotto  opens 
itfelf  on  both  fides  in  an  oval  figure  of  an  hundred  yards  from  one  extremi- 
mity  to  the  other,  as  we  were  told,  for  it  would  not  have  been  fafe  meafur- 
ing  of  it.  The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  diftils  frefh  water  from  every  part  of  it, 
which  fell  upon  us  as  fail,  as  the  firfl  droppings  of  a  fhower.  The  inhabi- 
tants and  Neapolitans  who  have  heard  of  Tiberius  ?,  Grottos,  will  have  this  to 
be  one  of  them,  but  there  are  feveral  reafons  that  fhow  it  to  be  natural. 
For  befides  the  little  ufe  we  can  conceive  of  fuch  a  dark  cavern  of  fait  wa- 
ters, there  are  no  where  any  marks  of  the  chiffel;  the  fides  are  of  a  foft 
mouldering  flone,  and  one  fees  many  of  the  like  hollow  fpaces  worn  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  rocks,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  able  to  refift  the  impreffions 
of  the  water  that  beats  againft  them. 

Not  far  from  this  Grotto  lie  the  Sirenum  Scopuli,  which  Virgil  and  Ovid  men- 
tion in  AEneass  voyage;  they  are  two  or  three  fharp  rocks  that  ftand  about 
a  flone's  throw  from  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Ifland,  and  are  generally  beaten 
by  waves  and  tempefts,  which  are  much  more  violent  on  the  fouth  than  on 
the  north  of  Caprea. 

Jamque 
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Jamque  adeo  Jcopulos  Sirenum  advedla  Juhibat 

Dijficiles  quondam,  multorumque  ojjibus  albos, 

Turn  rauca  ajfiduo  longc  Jale  Jaxa fonabant,  AEn. 


Glides  by  the  Syren's,  cliffs,  a  flielfy  coaft, 

Long  infamous  for  fhips  and  failors  loft. 

And  white  with  bones:   th'  impetuous  ocean  roars, 

And  rocks  rebellow  from  the  founding  fhores.  Dryden. 


I  have  before  faid  that  they  often  find  Medals  in  this  Ifland.  Many  of 
thofe  they  cdl\  the  Spintria,  which  Aretin  has  copied,  have  been  dug  up  here.. 
I  know  none  of  the  Antiquaries  that  have  written  on  this  fubje^,  and 
find  nothing  fatisfa61ory  of  it  where  I  thought  it  moft  likely  to  be  met  with, 
in  Pati7i's  edition  of  Suetonius  illuftrated  by  Medals.  Thofe  I  have  converfed 
with  about  it,  are  of  opinion  they  were  made  to  ridicule  the  brutality  of 
Tiberius,  though  I  cannot  but  believe  they  were  ftampedby  his  order.  They 
are  unqueftionably  antique,  and  no  bigger  than  Medals  of  the  third  magni- 
tude. They  bear  on  one  fide  fome  lewd  invention  of  that  hellifh  fociety 
which  Suetonius  calls  Monjlrofi  concubitus  repertores,  and  on  the  other  the  num- 
ber of  the  Medal.  I  have  feen  of  them  as  high  as  to  twenty,  I  cannot  think 
they  were  made  as  a  jeft  on  the  Emperor,  becaufe  Raillery  on  coins  is  of  a 
modern  date.  I  know  but  two  in  the  Upper  Empire,  befides  the  Spintria, 
that  lie  under  any  fufpicion  of  it.  The  firftis  one:  oi Marcus  Aurelius,w}\&XQ, 
in  compliment  to  the  Emperor  and  Emprefs,  they  have  ftamped  on  the  re- 
verfe  the  figure  of  Venus  careffing  Mars,  and  endeavoring  to  detain  him  from 
the  wars. 

Quomam  belli  f era  manera  Mayors 

Armipotens  regit,  in  gremium  quifcepe  tuumfe 

Rejicit,  ceterno  devinBus  volnere  amoris.  Lucr.  L.  i. 


The  Venus  has  Faiifiinas  face,  her  lover  is  a  naked  figure  with   a  helmet 
on  his  head,  and  a  fhield  on  his  arm. 


Tu  Jcabie  frueris  mall  quod  in  agger c  rodit, 

QjLii  tegitur,  parma  &  galea Juv.  Sat.  5. 

This 


*» 
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This  unluckily  brings  to  mind  Fauftina's,  fondnefs  for  the  Gladiator,  and 
is  therefore  interpreted  by  many  as  a  hidden  piece  of  Satire.  But  befides, 
that  fuch  a  thought  was  inconfiftent -with  the  gravity  of  a  Senate,  how  can 
one  imagine  that  the  Fathers  would  have  dar'd  to  affront  the  Wife  of  Aurelius, 
and  the  mother  of  Commodus,  or  that  they  could  think  of  giving  offence  to 
an  Emprefs  whom  they  afterwards  Deified,  and  to  an  Emperor  that  was 
the  darling  of  the  army  and  people? 

The  other  Medal  is  a  golden  one  of  Gallienus  preferved  in  the  French 
King's  cabinet;  it  is  infcribed  Galliena  Augvjla,  Pax  Ubique,  and  was  flamped 
at  a  time  when  the  Emperor's  Father  was  in  bondage,  and  the  Empire  torn 
in  pieces  by  feveral pretenders  to  it.  Yet,  if  one  confiders  the  flrange  ftupi- 
dity  of  this  Emperor,  with  the  fenfelefs  fecurity  which  appears  in  feveral 
of  his  fayings  that  are  ftill  left  on  record,  one  may  very  well  believe  this 
coin  was  of  his  own  invention.  We  may  be  fure,  if  raillery  had  once  en- 
tered the  old  Roman  coins,  we  fhould  have  been  over- flocked  with  Medals 
of  this  nature;  if  we  confider  there  were  often  rival  emperors  proclaimed 
at  the  fame  time,  who  endeavored  at  the  leffening  of  each  other's  character, 
and  that  moll  of  them  were  fucceeded  by  fuch  as  were  enemies  to  their  pre- 
deceflor.  Thefe  Medals  of  Tiberius  were  never  current  mony,  but  rather  of 
the  nature  of  Medalions,  which  feem  to  have  been  made  on  purpofe  to  per- 
petuate the  difcoveries  of  that  infamous  fociety.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  their 
monftrous  inventions  were  regiilered  feveral  ways,  and  preferved  in  the 
Emperor's  private  apartments.  Cubicula plurijariam  dijpoftta  tabellis  acfigillislaj- 
civijjimarum  piciurarum  et  Jigurarurn  adornavit,  librijque  Elephantidis  injlruxit:  ne 
cui  in  Opera  edendd  exemplar  impetrata  Schema  deejjet.  The  Elephantis  here  men- 
tioned is  probably  the  fame  Martial  takes  notice  of  for  her  book  of  poftures. 

In  Sabellinn 


Facundos  mihi  de  libidinofis 

Legijii  nimium  SabelUc  verjus, 

Quales  nee  Didynii  Jciunt  puella, 

Nee  molles  ElepJianiidos  libelli. 

Sunt  illic  Veneris  nova  figura: 

Quales,  Sec.  Lib.  12.  Ep.  43. 

Ovid  mentions  the  fame  kind  of  pidures  that  found  a  place  even  in  Au- 
gnfius'%  cabinet,  \ 

Scilicet 
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Scilicet  in  domibus  vejlris,  ut  prifca  virorum 

Artifici  fulgent  corpora  pi^a  manu; 
Sic  quce  concubitus  varies  Venerijque  figuras 

Exprimat,  ejl  aliquo  parva  tabella  loco.  De  Trift.  Lib.  2. 

There  are  feveral  of  the  Sigilla,  or  Seals,  Suetonius  fpeaks  of,  to  be  met 
with  in  colle<51ions  of  ancient /ntog-/iOi. 

But,  I  think,  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  thefe  Coins  were  ra- 
ther made  by  the  Emperor's  order,  than  as  a  Satire  on  him,  is  becaufethey 
are  now  found  in  the  very  place  that  was  the  fcene  of  thefe  his  unnatural 
lulls. 

-Quern  rupes  Caprearum  tetra  latebit 


Incejlo  pojejfajeni'? CI.  de  410  Conf  Hon. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Capreas  guilty  fliore, 
Polluted  by  the  rank  old  Emperor? 


From  NAPLES  to  ROME,  by  Sea. 

I  Took  a  Felucca  at  Naples  to  carry  me  to  B.ome,  that  I  might  not  be  forc- 
ed to  run  over  the  fame  fights  a  fecond  time,  and  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  many  things  in  a  road  which  our  voyage- writers  have  not 
fo  particularly  defcribed.  As  in  my  Journey  from  Rovie  to  Naples  I  had  Ho- 
race for  my  guide,  fo  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  my  voyage,  from  Naples 
to  Rome^  defcribed  by  Virgil.  It  is  indeed  much  eafier  to  trace  out  the  way 
AEneas  took,  than  that  of  Horace,  becaufe  Virgil  has  marked  it  out  by  Capes, 
Iflands,  and  other  parts  of  nature,  which  are  not  fo  fubje61  to  change  or 
decay  as  are  towns,  cities,  and  the  works  of  art.  Mount  Pau/ilypo  makes  a 
beautiful  profped  to  thofe  who  pafs  by  it:  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it  hes 
the  little  Ifland  o£ Ni/ula,  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  plantations,  rifnig 
one  above  another  in  fo  beautiful  an  order,  that  the  whole  Ifland  looks 
like  a  large  Terrace-Garden.  It  has  two  little  Ports,  and  is  not  at  prefent 
troubled  with  any  of  thofe  noxious  fleams  that  Lucan  mentions; 

Tali 
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-Tali  fpiramine  Kejis 


Emittit  Stygium  nehulofis  a'irafaxis.  Lib.  6. 

Xefis"  high  rocks  fuch  Stygian  air  produce, 
And  the  blue  breathing  peflilence  diffufe. 

From  Xifida  we  row'd  to  cape  Mijena.  The  extremity  of  this  cape  has 
a  long  cleft  in  it,  which  was  enlarged  and  cut  into  fhape  by  Agrippa,  who 
made  this  the  great  port  for  the  Roman  fleet  that  ferv'd  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean; as  that  of  Ravenna  held  the  fhips  defigned  for  the  Adriatic  and  Archi- 
pelago. The  highefl  end  of  this  promontory  rifes  in  the  fafhion  of  a  fepul- 
chre  or  monument  to  thofe  that  furvey  it  from  the  land,  which  perhaps 
might  occafionPYrg-zTs  burying  Mifenus  under  it.  I  have  feen  a  grave  Italian 
Author,  who  has  written  a  very  large  book  on  the  Campania  Felice,  that,  from 
Firgil's  defcription  of  this  mountain,  concludes  it  was  called  Aaius  before 
Mifenus  had  given  it  a  new  Name. 

At  plus  AEneas  ingenti  mole  fepulchrum 
Jmponit,  Juaque  arma  viro  remumque  tubamque 
Monte  Jub  Aerio,  qui  nunc  Mifenus  ab  illo 
Dicilur,  aternum,que  tenet  per  fcecula  nomen.  AEn.  Lib.  6. 

There  are  ftill  to  be  feen  a  few  ruins  of  old  Mifenum,  but  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  antiquity  of  the  place  is  a  fet  of  galleries  that  are  hewn  into  the 
rock,  and  are  much  more  fpacious  than  the  Pifcina  Mir  abi  I  is.  Some  will  have 
them  to  have  been  a  refervoir  of  water,  but  others  more  probably  fuppofe 
them  to  have  been  Mro's  baths.  I  lay  the  firfl  night  on  the  Ifle  o[  Procita, 
which  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  and  contains  about  four  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  all  valfals  to  the  Marquifs  de  vaflo. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  fee  the  Ifle  o(  Ifchia,  that  Hands  further  out 
into  the  fea.  The  ancient  Poets  call  it  Inarime,  and  lay  Typhcsus  under  it,  by 
reafon  of  its  eruptions  of  fire.  There  has  been  no  eruption  for  near  thefe  three 
hundred  years.  The  laft  was  very  terrible,  and  deflroyed  a  whole  city.  At 
prefent  there  are  fcarce  any  marks  left  of  a  fubtcrraneous  fire,  for  the  earth 
is  cold,  and  over-run  with  grafs  and  flirubs,  where  the  rocks  will  fuffer  it. 
There  are  indeed  feveral  little  cracks  in  it,  through  which  there  iflues  a 
conflant  fmoke,  but  'tis  probable  this  arifes  from  the  warm  fprings  that 
feed  the  many  baths  with  which  this  Ifland  is  plentifully  flocked.  I  obferved 
about  one  of  thefe  breathing  pafTages,  a  fpot  of  myrtles  that  florifli  within 
the  fleam  of  thefe  vapors,  and  have  a  continual  moiflure  hanging  upon  them. 
On  the  fouth  oi  Ifchia  lies  a  round  lake  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
VOL.  IL  N  .  diameter 
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diameter,  feparate  from  the  fea  by  a  narrow  tra6l  of  land.  It  was  formerly 
a  Roman  port.  On  the  north  end  of  this  Ifland  Hands  the  town  and  caftle,  on 
an  exceeding  high  rock,  divided  from  the  body  of  the  Ifland,  and  inaccefli- 
ble  to  an  enemy  on  all  fides.  This  Ifland  is  larger,  but  much  more  rocky 
and  barren  than  Procita.  Virgil  makes  them  both  fliake  at  the  fall  of  part  of 
the  mole  of  Bajce,  that  flood  at  a  few  miles  diftance  from  them. 

Qualis  in  Euhoico  Bajarum  littore  quondam 

Saxea  pila  cadit,  magnis  quam  molibus  ante 

Conjlruclam  jaciunt  pelago:  Sic  ilia  ruinam 

Prona  trahit,  penitiifque  vadis  illija  recumbit; 

Mifcentje  maria  et  nigra  attolluntur  arena: 

Tumjonitu  Prochita  alta  tremit,  durumque  cubile 

Inarime,  Jovis  Imperiis  impoJlaTyphcso.  AEn.   9. 

Not  with  lefs  ruin  than  the  Bajan  Mole 

(Rais'd  on  the  feas  the  furges  to  control) 

At  once  comes  tumbling  down  the  rocky  wall. 

Prone  to  the  deep  the  ftones  disjointed  fall 

Off" the  vaft  pile;    the  fcatter'd  ocean  flies; 

Black  fands,  difcolor'd  froth,  and  mingled  mud  arife. 

The  frighted  billows  roll,  and  feek  the  fhores: 

Trembles  high  Prochyta,  and  IJchia  roars; 

Typhaus  roars  beneath,  by  Jove'^  command, 

Aftonifh'd  at  the  flaw  that  fhakes  the  land. 

Soon  fliifts  his  weary  fide,  and  fcarce  awake, 

With  wonder  feels  the  weight  prefs  lighter  on  his  back.        Dryden. 

I  do  not  fee  why  Virgil,  in  this  noble  comparifon  has  given  the  epithet  of 
alta  to  Procita,  for  it  is  not  only  no  high  Ifland  in  itfelf,  but  is  much  lower 
than  IJchia,  and  all  the  points  of  land  that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood.  I 
fhould  think  alta  was  joined  adverbially  with  tremit,  did  Virgil  make  ufe  of 
fo  equivocal  a  Syntax.  I  cannot  forbear  inferting  in  this  place,  the  lame 
imitation  Siliiis  Italiais  has  made  of  the  foregoing  pafl"age. 

Hand  aliter  Jlrudo  Tyrrhena  ad  Mora  faxo, 
Pugnatura  Jretis  Jubter  ccecifque  procellis 
Pila  immane  fonans,  impingitur  arduaponto; 
Immugit  Nereus,  divijaque  ccerula  pulfu 

Illijum  accipiunt  iratajub  cequora  montem.  L.     4. 

So 
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So  vafl  a  fragment  of  the  Bajan  Mole, 
That,  fix'd  amid  the  Tyrrhene  ^N■^Lttvs ,  braves 
The  beating  tempefls  and  infulting  waves. 
Thrown  from  its  bafis  with  a  dreadful  found, 
Dafhes  the  broken  billows  all  around, 
And  with  refiftlefs  force  the  furface  cleaves, 
That  in  its  angry  waves  the  falling  rock  receives. 

The  next  morning  going  to  Cumce  through  a  very  pleafant  path,  by  the 
Mare  Mortuum,  and  the  Elifian  fields,  we  faw  in  our  way  a  great  many  ruins 
of  fepulchres,  and  other  ancient  edifices.  Cumce  is  at  prefent  utterly  defti- 
tute  of  inhabitants,  fo  much  is  it  changed  fince  Lucan's  time,  if  the  poem 
to  Pifo  be  his. 

• Acidalid  qua  condidit  Alite  muros 

Euboicam  refer  ens  facunda  Neapolis  urbem. 

Where  the  fam'd  walls  of  fruitful  Maples  lie. 
That  may  with  multitudes  with  Cumce  vie. 

They  fhow  here  the  remains  oi  Apollo  s  temple,  which  all  the  writers  of 
the  antiquities  of  this  place  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  fame  Virgil  defcribes 
in  his  fixth  AEneid,  as  built  hy  Dcedalus,  and  that  the  very  (lory  which  Virgil 
there  mentions,  was  actually  engraven  on  the  front  of  it. 

Redditus  his  primiim  terris  tibi  Phcebe,  facravit 

Remigium  Alarum,  pofuitque  iminania  templa. 

In  foribus  lethum  Androgeo,  turn  pendere  potnas 

Cecro  pidce  juffi,  miferuml  Septena  quotannis 

Corpora  natorum:  Jlat  duBis  Jortibus  urna. 

Cofitra  elata  mari  refpondet  Gnojfia  tellus,  8cc.  AEn.  6. 

To  the  Cumean  coaft  at  length  he  came. 
And,  here  alighting,  built  his  coflly  frame 
Infcrib'd  to  Phoebus,  here  he  hung  on  high 
The  fteerage  of  his  wings  that  cut  the  fky; 
Then  o'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  embofs'd 
Androgeo' s  death,  and  off 'rings  to  his  ghoft, 
Sev'n  youths  from  Athens  yearly  fent,  to  meet 
The  fate  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete; 
And  next  to  thofe  the  dreadful  urn  was  plac'd, 
In  which  the  deflin'd  names  by  lots  were  caft.  Dryden. 

N  2  Among 
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Among  other  fubterraneous  works  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  paffage, 
which  is  flopped  up  within  lefs  than  an  hundred  yards  of  the  entrance  by 
the  earth  that  is  fallen  into  it.  They  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  the  other  mouth 
of  the  SibyVs  grotto.  It  lies  indeed  in  the  fame  line  with  the  entrance  near 
the  Avernus,  is  faced  alike  with  the  Opus  Reticulatum,  and  has  Hill  the  marks 
of  chambers  that  have  been  cut  into  the  fides  of  it.  Among  the  many  fa- 
bles and  conjedures  which  have  been  made  on  this  grotto,  I  think  it  is  high- 
ly probable,  that  it  was  once  inhabited  by  fuchas  perhaps  thought  it  a  bet- 
ter fhelter  againft  the  Sun  than  any  other  kind  of  building,  or  at  leaft  that 
it.  was  made  with  fmaller  trouble  and  expence.  As  for  the  Mofaic  and  other 
works  that  may  be  found  in  it,  they  may  very  well  have  been  added  in  la- 
ter ages,  according  as  they  thought  fit  to  put  the  place  to  different  ufes.  The 
flory  oi  ih.&  Cimmerians  is  indeed  clogged  with  improbabilities,  as  Strabo  re- 
lates it;  but  it  is  very  likely  there  was  in  it  fome  foundation  of  truth,  Ho- 
mer s  defcription  ofthe  Cimmerians,  whom  he  places  in  thefe  parts,  anfwers 
very  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  a  long  dark  cavern. 

The  gloomy  race,  in  fubterraneous  cells. 

Among  furrounding  fhades  and  darknefs  dwells: 

Hid  in  the  unwholfome  covert  of  the  nigrht. 

They  fhun  th'approaches  of  the  chearful  light: 

The  Sun  ne'er  vifits  their  obfcure  retreats. 

Nor  when  he  runs  his  courfe,  nor  when  he  fets. 

Unhappy  mortals!  Odyjf.  L.  lo. 

Tu  quoque  Uttoribus  nojiris,  AEyie'ia  nutrix, 

AEternam  moriensfamam  Cajeta  dedijii: 

Et  nuncjervat  honos  fedem  tuns,  ojjaque  nomen 

Hejperid  in  magna,  fi  qua  ejl  ea  gloria,  fignat.  AEn.  7. 

And  thou,  O  Matron  of  immortal  fame, 

Here  dying,  to  the  fhore  haft  left  thy  name: 

Cajeta  ftill  the  place  is  call'd  from  thee:. 

The  nurfe  of  great  AEneas'  infancy. 

Here  reft  thy  bones  in  rich  Hefperias  plains; 

Thy  name  ('tis  all  a  ghoft  can  have)  remains.  Dryden. 

I  faw  at  Cajeta  the  rock  of  marble,  faid  to  be  cleft  by  an  earthquake  at 
our  Saviour's  death.  There  is  written  over  the  Chapel  door,  that  leads  into 
the  crack,  the  words  of  the  Evangelift,  Ecce  terra-motus  JaBus  ejl  magniis.  I 
believe  every  one  who  fees  this  vaft  rent  in  fo  high  a  rock,  and  obferves 
how  exactly  the  convex  parts  of  one  fide  tally  with  the  concave  of  the  other, 

muft 
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muft  be  fatisfied  that  it  was  the  efFe6l  of  an  earthquake,  though  I  queftion 
not  but  it  either  happened  long  before  the  time  of  the  Latin  writers  or  in 
the  darker  ages  fmce,  for  otherwife  I  cannot  but  think  they  would  have  ta- 
ken notice  of  its  original-  The  port,  town,  caftle,  and  antiquities  of  this 
place  have  been  often  defcribed. 

We  touched  next  at  Monte  Circeio,  which  Homer  calls  Infula  AEea,  whether 
it  be  that  it  was  formerly  an  Ifland,  or  that  the  Greek  failors  of  his  time 
thought  it  fo.  It  is  certain  they  might  eafilyhave  been  deceived  by  its  ap- 
pearance, as  being  a  very  high  mountain  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  nar- 
row trad  of  earth,  that  is  many  miles  in  length,  and  almoft  of  a  level  with 
the  furface  of  the  water.  The  end  of  this  promontory  is  very  rocky,  and 
mightily  expofed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  which  perhaps  gave  the  firfl  rile 
to  the  bowlings  of  Wolves,  and  the  roarings  of  Lions,  that  ufed  to  be  heard 
thence. This  I  had  a  very  lively  Idea  of,  being  forced  to  lie  under  it  a  whole 
night.  Virgil's  defcription  of  AEneas  pafTing  by  this  coaft  can  never  be  e- 
nough  admired.  It  is  worth  while  to  obferve  how,  to  heighten  the  horror 
of  the  defcription,  he  has  prepared  the  reader's  mind,  by  the  folemnity  of 
Cajeta's  funeral,  and  the  dead  flillnefs  of  the  night. 

At  pius  exequiis  AEneas  rite  folutis 

Aggere  compofito  tumuli,  pojtquam  alta  quierunt 

AEquora,  tendit  iter  velis,portumque  relinquit. 

Adjpirant  aurce  in  noHem,  nee  Candida  curjus 

Luna  negat:  fplendet  tremulo  Jub  lumine  ponlus. 

Proxima  Circea  raduntur  littora  terra: 

Dives  inaccejjos  ubi  folis  Jilia  lucos 

AJJiduo  refonat  cantu,  teBifque  Juperbis 

Urit  odoratam  noHurna  in  lumina  cedrum. 

Argute  tenues  percurrens  peEline  telas: 

Nine  exaudiri  gemitus,  irceque  leonum 

Vincla  recufantum,  etferdfub  node  rudentum: 

Setigerique  fues,  atque  in  prafepibus  urfi 

Savire^  ac  forma  magnorum  ululare  luporum: 

Quos  hominum  ex  facie  Dea  fava  potentibus  herbis 

Induerat  Circe  in  vultus  ac  terga  ferarum. 

Qua  ne  monflra  pii  paterentur  talia  Troes 

Delati  in  partus,  neu  littora  dira  Jiibirent, 

Xeptunus  centis  implevit  vela  fecundis: 

Atque  fugam  dedit,  et  prater  vada  fervida  vexit.  AEn.  L.  7. 

Now, 
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Now,  when  the  Prince  her  fun'ral  rites  had  paid, 

He  plow'd  the  Tyrrhene  feas  with  feals  difplay'd. 

From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arofe,  by  night 

Serenely  llione  the  ftars,  the  moon  was  bright, 

And  the  fea  trembled  with  her  fdver  light. 

Now  near  the  Ihelves  of  Circe's  fhores  they  run, 

[Circe  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  fun) 

A  dangerous  coaft:   The  goddefs  waftes  her  days 

In  joyous  fongs,  the  rocks  refound  her  lays: 

In  fpinning,  or  the  loom,  fhe  fpends  her  night, 

And  cedar  brands  fupply  her  Father's  light. 

From  hence  were  heard,  (rebellowing  to  the  main) 

The  roars  of  Lions  that  refufe  the  chain,  * 

The  grunts  of  briftled  Boars,  and  groans  of  Bears, 

And  herds  of  howling  Wolves  that  flun  the  failors  ears. 

Thefe  from  their  caverns,  at  the  clofe  of  night, 

Fill  the  fad  Ifle  with  horror  and  affright. 

Darkling  they  mourn  their  fate,  whom  Circe's  pow'r, 

(That  watch'd  the  Moon,  and  planetary  hour) 

With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 

Had  alter'd,  and  in  brutal  fhapes  confin'd. 

Which  monfters  left  the  Trojans  pious  hoft  ; 

Should  bear,  or  touch  upon  th'  inchanted  coaft; 

'Propitious  Mptune  fteer'd  their  courfe  by  night 

With  rifmg  gales,  that  fped  their  happy  flight.  Dryden 

Virgil  calls  this  promontory  AEece  Infiila  Circes  in  the  third  AEneid,  but  'tis 
the  Hero,  and  not  the  Poet  that  fpeaks.  It  may  however  be  looked  upon 
as  an  intimation,  that  he  himfelf  thought  it  an  Ifland  in  AEneas's  time.  As 
for  the  tliick  woods,  which  not  only  Virgil  but  Homer  mentions,  in  the  beau- 
tiful defcription  that  Plutarch  and  Longinus  have  taken  notice  of,  they  are 
moft  of  them  grubbed  up  fince  thepromontoiy  has  been  cultivated  and  in- 
habited, though  there  are  ftill  many  fpots  of  it  which  fliow  the  natural  in- 
clination of  the  foil  that  leans  that  way. 

The  next  place  we  touched  upon  was  Xettuno,  where  we  found  nothing 
remarkable  befides  the  extreme  poverty  and  lazinefs  of  the  inhabitants.  At 
two  miles  diftance  from  it  lie  the  ruins  of  Antium,  that  are  fpread  over  a 
great  circuit  of  land.  There  are  ftill  left  the  foundations  of  feveral  build- 
ings, and,  what  are  always  the  laft  parts  that  perifh  in  a  ruin,  many  fubter- 
raneous  grottos  and  pafl"ages  of  a  great  length.  The  foundations  of  .A^^ro's 

port 
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port  are  flill  to  be  feen.  It  was  altogether  artificial,  and  compofed  of  huge 
moles  running  round  it,  in  a  kind  of  circular  figure,  except  where  thefhips- 
were  to  enter,  and  had  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  fhorteft  diame- 
ter. Though  the  making  of  this  port  muft'have  coil  prodigious  fums  of  mo- 
ney, we  find  no  medal  of  it,  and  yet  the  fame  Emperor  has  a  Medal  ftruck 
in  his  own  name  for  the  port  of  Ojiia,  which  in  reality  was  a  work  of  his 
predeceffor  Claudius.  The  laft  Pope  was'  at  comfiderable  charges  to  make  a 
little  kind  of  harbor  in  this  place,  and  to  convey  frefh  water  to  it,  which 
was  one  of  the  artifices  of  the  grand  Duke,  to  divert  his  Holinefs  from  his 
proje^i:  of  making  Civita-vecchia  a  free  port.  There  lies  between  Antium  and 
Mttuno  a  Cardinal's  Villa,  which  is  one  of  the  pleafanteftfor  walks,  fountains, 
fhades,  and  profpe6ls,  that  I  ever  faw. 

Antium  %as  formerly  famous  for  the  Temple  of  Fortune  that  flood  in  it. 
All  agree  there  were  two  Fortunes  worfhipped  here,  which  Suetonius  calls 
the  Fortunce  Antiates,  and  Martial  the  Sorores  Antii.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
by  thefe  two  Goddeffes  were  meant  the  two  Nemefes,  one  of  which  reward- 
ed good  Men,  as  the  other  punifhed  the  wicked.  Fabretti  and  others  are  apt 
to  believe,  that  by  the  two  Fortunes  were  only  meant  in  general  the  God- 
defs  who  fent  profperity,  or  flie  who  fent  afflidions  to  mankind,  and  pro- 
duce in  their  behalf  an  ancient  monument  found  in  this  very  place,  and 
fuperfcribed  Fortunes  Felici,  which  indeed  may  favor  one  opinion  as  well  as 
the  other,  and  fhews  at  leaft  they  are  not  mifiaken  in  the  general  fenfe  of 
their  divifion.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  body  has  taken  notice,  that  this 
double  function  of  the  Goddefs  gives  a  confiderable  light  and  beauty  to  the 
Ode  which  Horace  has  addreffed  to  her.  The  whole  Poem  is  a  prayer  to 
Fortune,  that  flie  would  profper  Ccefar's  arms,  and  confound  his  enemies,  fo 
that  each  of  the  Goddeffes  has  her  talk  aflign'd  in  the  Poet's  prayer;  and 
we  may  obferve  the  Invocation  is  divided  between  the  two  Deities,  the  firft 
line  relating  indifferently  to  either.  That  which  I  have  marked  fpeaks  to 
the  Goddefs  of  profperity,  or  if  you  pleafe  to  the  Nemejis  of  the  good,  and 
the  other  to  the  Goddefs  of  Adverfity,  or  to  the  NemeJis  oi  \kiQ.  wicked. 

0  Diva  gratum  qua  regis  Antium; 
Prasfens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 

Mortale  corpus,  vel  Juperbos 

Vertere  funeribus  triumphosl  &:c. 

Great  Goddefs,  Antiwns  guardian  power, 
Whofe  force  is  flrong,  and  quick  to  raife 
The  loweft  to  the  higheft  place; 

Or 
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-    Or  with  a  wondrous  fall 

To  bring  the  haughty  lower, 
And  turn  proud  triumphs  to  a  funeral.  Sec.  Creech. 

If  we  take  the  firfl  interpretation  of  the  two  Fortunes  for  the  double 
Nemefis,  the  compHment  to  Cafar  is  the  greater,  and  the  fifth  Stanza  clearer 
than  Commentators  ufually  make  it,  for  the  Clavi  trahales,  cunei,  uncus,  liqui- 
dumgue  plumbum, were  adually  ufed  in  the  punifhment  of  criminals. 

Our  next  llage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  into  which  we  en- 
tered with  fome  danger,  the  feabeinggenerally  pretty  rough  in  the  parts, 
where  the  river  rufhes  into  it.  The  feafon  of  the  year,  the  muddinefs  of 
the  flream,  with  the  many  green  trees  hanging  over  it,  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  delightful  image  that  P'lrgil  has  given  us  when  AEneas  tc#k  the  firfl 
view  of  it. 

Atque  hie  AEneas  ingentem  ex  aquore  lucum 

Profpicit:    hunc  inter fiuvio  Tiberinus  amano 

Vorticibus  rapidis  et  multd  Jiavus  arena, 

In  mare  prorumpit:  varies  circumque  fupraque 

AJfuetce  ripis  volucres  etfiuminis  alveo, 

AEthera  mulcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabant. 

Fledere  iter  fociis  terrceque  advertere  proras 

Imperat,  etlatasfluviofucceditopaco.  AEn.  L.  7. 

The  Trojan  from  the  main  beheld  a  wood. 

Which  thick  with  fliades,  and  a  brown  horror  flood: 

Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  its  courfe. 

With  whirlpools  dimpled,  and  with  downward  force 

That  drove  the  fand  along,  he  took  his  way. 

And  roll'd  his  yellow  billows  to  the  fea; 

About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 

The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood. 

That  bath'd  within,  or  balk'd  upon  his  fide. 

To  tuneful  fongs  their  narrow  throats  apply'd. 

The  captain  gives  command,  the  joyful  train 

Glide  through  the  gloomy  fhade,  and  leave  the  main.  Dryden. 

It  is  impoffible  to  learn  from  the  ruins  of  the  port  of  Oflia,  what  its  fi- 
gure was  when  it  flood  whole  and  entire.     I  fhall  therefore  fet  down   the 

Medal, 
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Tr]  Hal  yi2  ;^arav  rf/^e  ^dXaojav  ijii. 

A  proper  Emblem  graces  either  hand, 
In  one  he  holds  the  fea,  in  one  the  Land. 

Half  a  day  more  brought  us  to  Rome,  thro'  a  road  that  is  comnjonly  vifit- 
ed  by  Travellers. 

ROME. 

IT  is  generally  obferved,  that  modern  Rome  ftands  higher  than  the  anci- 
ent; fome  have  computed  it  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  taking  one 
place  with  another.  The  reafon  given  for  it  is,  that  the  prefent  city  ftands 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  former;  and  indeed  I  have  often  obferved,  that 
where  any  confiderable  pile  of  building  flood  anciently  one  ftill  finds  a  ri- 
fing  ground,  or  a  little  kind  of  hill,  which  was  doubtlefs  made  up  out  of 
the  fragments  and  rubbifh  of  the  ruined  edifice.  But  befides  this  particu- 
lar caufe,  we  may  affign  another  that  has  very  much  contributed  to  the 
raifing  the  fituation  of  feveral  parts  of  Rome:  It  being  certain  the  great 
quantities  of  earth,  that  have  been  wafhed  off  from  the  hills  by  the  violence 
of  fliowers,  have  had  no  fmall  fliare  in  it.  This  any  one  may  be  fenfible 
of  who  obferves  how  far  feveral  buildings,  that  fland  near  the  roots  of 
mountains,  are  funk  deeper  in  the  earth  than  thofe  that  have  been  on  the 
tops  of  hills,  or  in  open  plains;  for  which  reafon  the  prefent  face  oi  Rome 
is  much  more  even  and  level  than  it  was  formerly;  the  fame  caufe  that  has 
raifed  the  low  grounds  having  contributed  to  fink  thofe  that  were  higher. 

There  are  in  Rome  twofets  of  Antiquities,  the  Chriflian  and  the  Heathen. 
The  former,  though  of  a  frefher  date,  are  fo  embroiled  with  Fable  and  Le- 
gend, that  one  receives  but  little  fatisfa6lion  from  fearchinginto  them.  The 
other  give  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  to  fuch  as  have  met  with  them  before 
in  ancient  Authors;  for  a  man  who  is  in  Rome  can  fcarce  fee  an  obje6i  that 
does  not  call  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Latin  Poet  or  Hiflorian.  Among  the  re- 
mains of  Old  Rome,  the  grandeur  of  the  Common-wealth  fhows  itfelf  chief- 
ly in  works  that  were  either  neceffary  or  convenient,  fuch  as  Temples, 
High-ways,  AqueducS:s,  Walls  and  bridges  of  the  City.  On  the  contrary, 
the  magnificence  of  Rome,  under  the  Emperors,  is  feen  principally  in  fuch 

works 
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works  as  were  rather  for  oftentation  or  luxury,  than  any  real  ufefulnefs  or 
neceffity,  as  in  Baths,  z\mphitheatres.  Circus's,  Obeliflcs,  Triumphant  Pillars, 
Arches  and  Maufoleums;  for  what  they  added  to  the  Aquedu6ls  was  rather 
to  fupply  their  baths  and  Naumachias,  and  to  embellifli  the  city  with  foun- 
tains, than  out  of  any  real  neceffity  there  was  for  them.  Xhefe  feveral  re- 
mains have  been  fo  copioufly  defcribed  by  abundance  of  travellers,  and 
other  writers,  particularly  by  thofe  concerned  in  the  learned  colle^lion  of 
Gravius,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  new  difcoveries  on  fo  beaten  a 
fubje61.  There  is  however  fo  much  to  be  obferved  in  fo  fpacious  a  field  of 
Antiquities,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  furvey  them  without  taking  new 
hints,  and  raifmg  different  reflections,  according  as  a  man's  natural  turn 
of  thoughts,  or  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  dire6l  him. 

No  part  of  the  Antiquities  of  Rome  pleafed  me  fo  much  as  the  ancient 
Statues,  of  which  there  is  ftill  an  incredible  variety.  The  workmanfhip  is 
often  the  moft  exquifite  of  any  thing  in  its  kind.  A  man  would  wonder 
how  it  were  poffxble  for  fo  much  life  to  enter  into  marble,  as  may  be  dif- 
covered  in  fome  of  the  befl  of  them;  and  even  in  the  meaneft  one  has  the 
fatisfatSion  of  feeing  the  faces,  poftures,  airs  and  drefs  of  thofe  that  have 
lived  fo  many  ages  before  us.  There  is  a  ftrange  refemblance  between 
the  figures  of  the  feveral  heathen  Deities,  and  the  defcriptions  that  the 
Latin  Poets  have  given  us  of  them;  but  as  the  firft  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  ancienter  of  the  two,  I  queflion  not  but  the  Roman  Poets  were  the 
copiers  of  the  Greek  Statuaries.  Though  on  other  occafions  we  often  find 
the  Statuaries  took  their  fubjeCls  from  the  Poets.  The  Laocoon  is  too 
known  an  inftance  among  many  others  that  are  to  be  met  with  at  Rome. 
In  the  Villa  Aldobrandina  are  the  figures  of  an  old  and  young  man,  engaged 
together  at  the  Cajlus,  who  are  probably  the  Dares  and  Entellus  of  Virgil; 
where  by  the  way  one  may  obferve  the  make  of  the  ancient  Cajius,  that  it 
only  confifted  of  many  large  thongs  about  the  hand,  without  any  thing 
like  a  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of  them,  as  fome  writers  of  Antiquities  have 
falfly  imagined. 

I  queftion  not  but  many  paffages  in  the  old  Poets  hint  at  feveral  parts 
of  Sculpture,  that  were  in  vogue  in  the  author's  time,  though  they  are  now 
never  thought  of,  and  that  therefore  fuch  paffages  lofe  much  of  their  beau- 
ty in  the  eye  of  a  modern  reader,  who  does  not  look  upon  them  in  the 
lame  light  with  the  Author's  contemporaries.  I  fliall  only  mention  two 
or  three  out  of  Juvenal,  that  his  Commentators  have  not  taken  notice  of: 
the  firft  runs  thus. 
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Midta  pudicitia  veteris  vejligia  forfan, 

Aut  aliqua  extiterint,  et  Jub  Jove,  Jed  Jove  nondiim 

Bar  bat  0 Sat.   6. 

Some  thin  remains  of  chaftity  appear'd 

Ev'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard.  Dryden. 

I  appeal  to  any  reader,  if  the  humor  here  would  not  appear  much  more 
natural  and  unforced  to  a  people  that  faw  every  day  fome  or  other  ftatue  of 
this  God  with  a  thick  bufliy  beard,  as  there  are  flill  many  of  them  extant 
at  Rome,  than  it  can  to  us  Avho  have  no  fuch  Idea  of  him;  efpecially  if  we 
confider  there  was  in  the  fame  city  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the  youn^  Jupi- 
ter, called  Templum  Vcejovis,  where,  in  all  probability,  there  flood  the  parti- 
cular Statue  of  a  *  Jupiter  Imberbis.  Juvenal,  in  another  place,  makes  his 
flatterer  compare  the  neck  of  one  that  is  but  feebly  built,  to  that  of  Ner- 
eides holding  up  Antaus  from  the  earth. 

Et  longtim  invalidi  collum  cervicibiis  aequat 

Hercidis  Antaiim  proad  a  tellurc  tenentis.  Sat.  3. 

His  long  crane  neck  and  narrow  fhoulders  praife; 

You'd  think  they  were  defcribing  Hercules 

Lifting  Antceus Dryden. 

What  a  flrained  unnatural  fimilitude  muft  this  feem  to  a  modern  reader, 
but  how  full  of  humor,  if  we  fuppofe  it  alludes  to  any  celebrated  flatues 
of  thefe  two  champions,  that  ftood  perhaps  in  fome  public  place  or  high- 
way near  Rome  ?  And  what  makes  it  more  than  probable  there  were  fuch 
flatues,  we  meet  with  the  figures,  which  Juvenal  here  defcribes,  on  antique 
Intaglio's  and  Medals,   Nay  Propertius  has  taken  notice  of  the  very  flatues. 

Luiiantum  in  pulvere  figna 

Hercidis  Antaique Lib.  3.  Car    i. 

Antceus  here  and  ftern  Alcides  ftrive. 

And  both  the  grappling  flatues  feem  to  live. 

I  cannot  forbear  obferving  here,  that  the  turn  of  the  neck  and  arms  is 
often  commended  in  the  Latin  Poets  among  the  beauties  of  a  man,  as 
in  Horace  we  find  both  put  together,  in  that  beautiful  defcription  of 
jealoufy. 


*  Vid.  Ovid  de  faftis,  Lib.  3.  Eel.  7. 

~  Dum 
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Dum  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 

Cervicem  rofeam,  et  cerea  Telephi 
Lauclas  brachia,  vcb  mewin 

Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jeciir: 
Tunc  nee  mens  milii,  nee  color 

Certd  Jede  manent:  humor  in  genas 
Furtim  labitur,  arguens 

Qudm  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus.  Od.  13. 

While  Telephus's  youthful  charms. 
His  rofy  neck  and  winding  arms, 
With  endlefs  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  the  tender  name  delight; 
My  heart,  enrag'd  by  jealous  heats. 
With  numberlefs  refentments  beats: 
From  my  pale  cheeks  the  color  flies. 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies; 
By  fits  my  fwelling  grief  appears 
In  rifing  fighs,  and  falling  tears, 
That  {how  too  well  the  warm  defires. 
The  filent,  flow,  confuming  fires. 
Which  on  my  inmoft  vitals  prey. 
And  melt  my  very  foul  away. 

This  we  fhould  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for,  did  we  not  obferve  in  the  old 
Roman  ftatues,  that  thefe  two  parts  were  always  bare,  and  expofed  to  view, 
as  much  as  our  hands  and  face  are  at  prefent.  I  cannot  leave  Juvenal 
without  taking  notice  that  his 

Ventilat  ajlivum  digitis  Judantibus  aurum, 

JVec  fiifferre  queat  majoris  pondera  Gemma.  Sat.  i. 

Charg'd  with  light  fummer  rings  his  fingers  fweat, 
Unable  to  fupport  a  gem  of  weight;  Dryden. 

was  not  anciently  fo  great  an  Hyperbole  as  it  is  now,  for  I  have  feen  old 
Roman  rings  fo  very  thick  about,  and  with  fuch  large  ftones  in  them,  that 
'tis  no  wonder  a  Fop  fhould  reckon  them  a  little  cumberfome  in  the  fum- 
mer feafon  of  fo  hot  a  climate. 

It 
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It  is  certain  that  Satire  delights  in  fuch  aUufions  and  inftances  as  are  ex- 
tremely natural  and  familiar:  When  therefore  we  fee  any  thing  in  an  old 
Satirifl  that  looks  forced  and  pedantic,  we  ought  to  confider  how  it  ap- 
peared in  the  time  the  Poet  writ,  and  whether  or  no  there  might  not  be 
fome  particular  circumftances  to  recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  his  own 
age,  which  we  are  now  deprived  of.  One  of  the  finefl  ancient  ftatues  in 
Rome  is  a  Meleager  with  a  fpear  in  his  hand,  and  the  head  of  a  wild  Boar 
on  one  fide  of  him.  It  is  oi  Parian  marble,  and  as  yellow  as  ivory.  One 
meets  with  many  other  figures  o^ Meleager  in  the  ancient  Bajfo  Relievo' ^^  and 
on  the  fides  of  the  Sarcophagi,  or  funeral  monuments.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
arms  or  device  of  the  old  Roman  hunters;  which  conje^lure  I  have  found 
confirmed  in  a  paffage  of  Manilius,  that  lets  us  know  the  pagan  hunters  had 
Meleager  for  their  patron,  as  the  chriflians  have  their  St.  Hubert.  He  fpeaks 
of  the  conftellation  which  makes  a  good  Iportfman. 

-Quibus  ajpirantibus  orti 


7^,  Meleagre,  colunt Manil.  Lib.  i. 

I  queflion  not  but  this  fets  a  verfe,  in  the  fifth  Satyr  of  Juvenal,  in  a 
much  better  light  than  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  Poet  aims  only  at  the  old 
llory  of  Meleager,  without  confidering  it  as  fo  very  common  and  familiar  a 
one  among  the  Romans. 

— : — Flavi  dignus  ferro  Meleagri 


Spumat  aper Juv.  Sat.  5. 

A  Boar  intire,  and  worthy  of  the  fword 

Of  Meleager.,  fmokes  upon  the  board.  Bowles 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  Satire,  Juvenal  afks   his    friend,  why  he 
looks  like  Marjya  when  he  was  overcome:  • 

Scire  velim  quare  toties  mihi,  Xavole  trijlis 
0  c  cur  ris  front e  ob  dud  a,  feu  Marfya  viSius? 

Tell  me  why  fauntring  thus  from  place  to  place, 

I  meet  thee,  JVavolus,  with  a  clouded  face?.  Drydens  Juvenal. 

Some  of  the  Commentators  tell  us,  that  Marfya  was  a  Lawyer  who  had 
loft  his  caufe;  others  fay  that  this  paflage  alludes  to  the  ftory  of  the  Satyr 
Marfyas,  who  contended  with  Apollo;  which  I  think  is  more  humorous  than 

the 
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the  other,  if  we  confider  there  was  a  famous  ftatue  of  Apollo  fleaing  Marjya 
in  the  midft  of  the  Roman  Forum,  as  there  are  flill  feveral  ancient  ftatues  of 
Rome  on  the  fame  fubje6l. 

There  is  a  paffage  in  the  fixth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  that  I  could  never  tell 
what  to  make  of,  'till  I  had  got  the  interpretation  of  it  from  one  o{  Bellorio's 
ancient  Bafo  Relievo's. 


Magnorum  artificum  Jrangehat  pociila  miles 

Ut  phaleris  gauderet  equus:  ccelataque  cajjis   . 

Romulea  fimulachra  ferce  manfuefcere  jujfa: 

Imperii  fato,  et  geminos  fuh  rupe  Quirinos, 

Ac  nudam  ejffigiem  clypeo  fulgentis  et  hajld, 

Pendentifque  Dei,  perituro  ojlenderet  liojli.  Juv.  Sat.  11. 

Or  elfe  a  helmet  for  himfelf  he  made. 

Where  various  warlike  figures  were  inlaid: 

The  Roman  Wolf  fuckling  the  twins  was  there. 

And  Mars  himfelf,  arm'd  with  his  fhield  and  fpear, 

Hov'ring  above  his  creft,  did  dreadful  fliow. 

As  threatning  death  to  each  refifting  foe.  Dryden  s  Juvenal. 


Juvenal  here  defcribes  the  fimplicity  of  the  old  Roman  foldiers,  and  the 
figures  that  were  generally  engraven  on  their  helmets.  The  firfl  of  them 
was  the  Wolf  giving  fuck  to  Romulus  and  Remus:  The  fecond,  which  is  com- 
prehended in  the  two  lafl  verfes,  is  not  fo  intelligible.  Some  of  the  Com- 
mentators tell  us,  that  the  God  here  mentioned  is  Mars,  that  he  comes  to 
fee  his  two  fons  fucking  the  Wolf,  and  that  the  old  fculptors  generally  drew 
their  figures  naked,  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  reprefenting 
the  different  fwelling  of  the  mufcles,  and  the  turns  of  the  body.  But  they 
are  extremely  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  word  Pendentis;  fome 
fancy  it  expreffes  only  the  great  emboflment  of  the  figure,  others  believe 
it  hung  off  the  helmet  in  Alto  Relievo,  as  in  the  foregoing  tranflation.  Luhin 
fuppofes  that  the  God  Mars  was  engraven  on  the  fhield,  and  that  he  is  faid 
to  be  hanging,  becaufe  the  fhield  which  bore  him  hung  on  the  left  fhoulder. 
One  of  the  old  interpreters  is  of  opinion,  that  by  hanging  is  only  meant  a 
pofture  of  bending  forward  to  fi;rike  the  enemy.  Another  will  have  it,  that 
whatever  is  placed  on  the  head  may  be  faid  to  hang,  as  we  call  hanging 
gardens,  fuch  as  are  planted  on   the  top  of  the  houfe.      Several  learned 


men. 
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men,  who  like  none  of  thefe  explications,  believe  there  has  been  a  fault  in 
the  tranfcriber,  and  that  Pendentis  ought  to  be  Perdentis;  but  they  quote  no. 
manufcript  in  favor  of  their  conje6iure.  The  true  meaning  of  the  words 
is  certainly  as  follows.  The  Roman  foldiers,  who  were  not  a  little  proud 
of  their  Founder,  and  the  military  genius  of  their  Republic,  ufed  to  bear 
on  their  helmets  the  firft  hiftory  of  Romulus,  who  was  begot  by  the  God  of 
war,  and  fuckled  by  a  Wolf.  The  figure  of  the  God  was  made  as  if  de- 
fcending  upon  the  prieflefs  Ilia,  or  as  others  call  hex  Rhea  Silvia.  The  occa- 
fion  required  his  body  fliould  be  naked, 

Ju  quoque  inermis  eras  cum  te  formofa  facer dos 

Cepit,   ut  hiiic  urbi  Jemina  magna  dares-  Ov.  deFafl.  L.  3. 

Then  too,  our  mighty  Sire,  thou  ftood'ft  difarm'd. 
When  thy  rapt  Soul  the  lovely  prieflefs  charm'd. 
That  Rome?,  high  founder  bore 

tho'  on  other  occafions  he  is  drawn,  as  Horace  has  defcribed  him.  Tunica 
cincliim  adamantind.  The  Sculptor  however,  to  diftinguifli  him  from  the 
reft  of  the  gods,  gave  him  what  the  MedalHfts  call  his  proper  attributes,  a 
fpear  in  one  hand,  and  a  fliield  in  the  other.  As  he  was  reprefented  de- 
fcending,  his  figure  appeared  fufpended  in  the  air  over  the  Veftal  Virgin, 
in  v^hich  fenfe  the  word  Pendentis  h  extremely  proper  and  poetical.  Befides 
the  antique  Bajfo  Relievo,  that  made  me  firft  think  of  this  interpretation,  I. 
have  fince  met  with  the  fame  figures  on  the  reverfes  of  a  couple  of  ancient 
coins,  which  were  ftamped  in  the  reign  oi  Antoninus  Pius,  as  a  compliment 
to  that  Emperor,  whom  for  his  excellent  government  and  condu6l  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  the  Senate  regarded  as  a  fecond  kind  of  founder. 

Ilia  Vejlalis  [quid  enim  vetat  inde  mnveri) 

Sacra  lavaturas  mane  petebat  aquas: 
Fejfa  rejedit  humi,  ventofque  accepit  aperto 

Pedore;  turbalas  rejlituitque  comas. 
.  Dum  fedet,  umbrofa  Jalices  volucrefque  canorce 

Fecerunt  fomnos,  et  leve  murmur  aqua; 
Blanda  quies  vi£lis  furtim  fubrepit  ocellis, 

Et  cadit  a  mento  languidafaBa  vianus. 
Mars  videt  hanc,  vijamque  cupit,  potiturque  cupitd: 

Etfua  divind  furta  fejellit  ope. 
Somnus  abit:  jacet  ilia  gravis,  jam  fcilicet  intra 

Vijcera  Romance  conditor  urbis  erat.  Ov.  de  Faft.  Lib.  0^.  Eleg.  i. 

As 
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As  the  fair  Veftal  to  the  fountain  came, 

(Let  none  be  ftartled  at  a  Veftal's  name) 

Tir'd  with  the  walk,  fhe  laid  her  down  to  reft, 

And  to  the  winds  expos'd  her  glowing  breaft 

To  take  the  frefhnefs  of  the  morning  air, 

And  gather'd  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair: 

While  thus  fhe  refted  on  her  arm  reclin'd, 

The  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind. 

And  feather'd  choirs  that  warbled  in  the  fhade, 

And  purling  ftreams  that  through  the  meadow  ftray'd, 

In  drowfy  murmurs  luU'd  the  gentle  maid. 

The  God  of  war  beheld  the  Virgin  lie, 

The  God  beheld  her  with  a  lover's  eye. 

And  by  fo  tempting  an  occalion  prefs'd. 

The  beauteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  polTefs'd: 

Conceiving  as  fhe  flept,  her  fruitful  womb 

Swell'd  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  notice  of  a  line  in    Seneca  the 
Tragedian. 

-Primus  emergitjolo 


Dextrd  ferocem  cornibus  premens  taurum 

Xjtus Sen.  OEdip..  Ad.  3. 

Firfl  Xfius  rifes  through  the  ground,  •     • 


Bending  the  Bull's  tough  neck  with  pain, 
That  toffes  back  his  horns  in  vain,. 

I  cannot  doubt  but  the  Poet  had  here  in  view  thepoflure  ofXjtus  in  the 
famous  groupe  of  figures,  which  reprefents  the  two  brothers  binding  Dine 
to  the  horns  of  a  mad  bull. 

I  could  not  forbear  taking  particular  notice  of  the  feveral  mufical  inflru- 
ments  that  are  to  be  feen  in  the  hands  of  the  Apollo's,  Mufes,  Fauns,  Satyrs., 
Bacchanals,  and  Shepherds,  which  might  certainly  give  a  great  light  to  the 
difpute  for  preference  between  the  ancient  and  modern  mufic.  It  would 
perhaps  be  no  impertinent  defign  to  take  off  all  their  models  in  wood, 
which  might  not  only  give  us  fome  notion  of  the  ancient  Mufic,  but  help 
us  topleafanter  Inftruments  than  are  now  in  ufe.  By  the  appearance  they 
VOL.   11.  P  make 
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make  in  marble,  there  is  not  one  String-inflrument  that  feems  comparable 
to  our  Violins,  for  they  are  all  played  on,  either  by  the  bare  fingers,  or  the 
PleSlrum,  fo  that  they  were  incapable  of  adding  any  length  to  their  notes, 
or  of  varying  them  by  thofe  infenfible  fwellings,  and  wearings  away  of 
found  upon  the  fame  firing,  which  give  fo  wonderful  a  fweetnefs  to  our 
modern  mufic.  Befides,  that  the  ftring-inftruments  mufi  have  had  very 
low  and  feeble  voices,  as  may  be  guefled  from  the  fmall  proportion  of  wood 
about  them,  which  could  not  contain  air  enough  to  render  the  ftrokes,  in 
any  confiderable  meafure,  full  and  fonorous.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  the  make,  not  only  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  inftruments,  but  even 
among  thofe  of  the  fame  name.  The  Syringa,  for  example,  has  fometimes 
four,  and  fometimes  more  pipes,  as  high  as  to  twelve.  The  fame  variety  of 
firings  may  be  obferved  on  their  Harps,  and  of  fiops  on  their  Tibia, 
which  fhows  the  little  foundation  that  fuch  writers  have  gone  upon,  who 
from  a  verfe  perhaps  in  Virgil's  Eclogues,  or  a  fhort  pafiage  in  a  Claffic  Au- 
thor, have  been  fo  very  nice  in  determining  the  precifefhape  of  the  ancient 
mufical  inftruments,  with  the  exa6lnumber  of  theirpipes,  firings  and ftops. 
It  is  indeed  the  ufual  fault  of  the  writers  of  Antiquities,  to  ftraiten  and 
confine  themfelves  to  particular  models.  They  are  for  making  a  kind  of 
fiamp  on  every  thing  of  the  fame  name,  and  if  they  find  any  thing  like  an 
old  defcription  of  the  fubje^l  they  treat  on,  they  take  care  to  regulate  it  on 
all  occafions,  according  to  the  figure  it  makes  in  fuch  a  pafiage:  As  the 
learned  German  author  quoted  by  Monfieur  Baudelot,  who  had  probably 
never  feen  any  thing  of  a  Houfliold  God,  more  than  a  Canopus,  affirms 
roundly,  that  all  the  ancient  Lares  were  made  in  the  fafhion  of  a  jug-bot- 
tle. In  fhort,  the  Antiquaries  have  been  guilty  of  the  fame  fault  as  the  Syf- 
tem-writers,  who  are  for  cramping  their  fubje61s  into  as  narrow  a  fpace 
as  they  can,  and  for  reducing  the  whole  extent  of  a  fcience  into  a  few  ge- 
neral Maxims.  This  a  man  has  occafion  of  obferving  more  than  once,  in 
the  feveral  fragments  of  Antiquity  that  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Rome.  How 
many  drefles  are  there  for  each  particular  Deity.^  What  a  variety  of  fhapes 
in  the  ancient  Urns,  Lamps,  Lachrymary  velfels,  Pn(7^Mj's,  Houfhold-Gods, 
which  have  fome  of  them  been  reprefented  under  fuch  a  particular  form, 
as  any  one  of  them  has  been  defcribed  within  an  ancient  Author,  and  would 
probably  be  all  fo,  were  they  not  ftill  to  be  feen  in  their  own  vindication? 
Madam  Bacier,  from  fome  old  cuts  oi  Terence,  fancies  that  the  Larva  or  Per- 
fona  of  the  Roman  A6iors,  was  not  only  a  vizard  for  the  face,  but  had  falfe 
hair  to  it,  and  came  over  the  whole  head  like  a  helmet.  Among  all  the 
ftatues  at  Rome,  I  remember  to  have  feen  but  two  that  are  the  figures  of 
Adors,  which  are  both  in  the  Villa  Matthei.    One  fees  on  them  the  fafliion 
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of  the  old  Sock  and  Larva,  the  latter  of  which  anfwers  the  defcription  that 
is  given  of  it  by  this  learned  Lady,  though  I  queftionnotbut  feveral  others 
were  in  ufe;  for  I  have  feen  the  figure  TMia,  the  comic  Mufe,  fometimes 
with  an  entire  head-piece  in  her  hand,  fometimes  with  about  half  the  head, 
and  a  httle  friz,  like  a  tower,  running  round  the  edges  oF  the  face,  and 
fometimes  with  a  malk  for  the  face  only,  likethofe  of  a  modern  make.  Some 
of  the  Italian  Adors  wear  at  prefent  thefe  mafks  for  the  whole  head.  I  re- 
member formerly  I  could  have  no  notion  of  that  fable  in  Phcedrus,  before 
I  had  feen  the  figures  of  thefe  entire  head-pieces. 

Perfonam  tragicam  forte  vulpes  videratt 

0  quanta  /pedes,  inquit,  cerebrum  non  hahetl  Lib.  i.  Fab.  7. 

As  wily  Renard  walk'd  the  flreets  at  night. 
On  a  Tragedian's  mafk  he  chanc'd  to  light. 
Turning  it  o'er,  he  mutter'd  with  difdain. 
How  vaft  a  head  is  here  without  a  brain! 

I  find  Madam  Dacier  has  taken  notice  of  this  paffage  in  Phadrus,  upon 
the  fame  occafion;  but  not  of  the  following  one  in  Martial,  which  alludes 
to  the  fame  kind  of  malks. 

J^on  omnes  fallis,  fcit  te  Projerpina  canum, 

Perfonam  capiti  detrahet  ilia  tuo.  Lib.  3.  Ep.  43. 

Why  fliould'fl  thou  try  to  hide  thyfelf  in  youth? 
Impartial  Proferpine  beholds  the  truth. 
And  laughing  at  fo  fond  and  vain  a  talk, 
Will  flrip  thy  hoary  noddle  of  its  mafk. 

In  the  Villa  Borghefe  is  the  bud  of  a  young  Mero,  which  fhows  us  the  form 
of  an  ancient  Bulla  on  the  breaft,  which  is  neither  like  a  heart,  as  Macrobius 
defcribes  it,  nor  altogether  refembles  that  in  Cardinal  Chigis  cabinet;  fo 
that  without  eflablifliing  a  particular  inflance  into  a  general  rule,  we  ought, 
in  fubjecls  of  this  nature,  to  leave  room  for  the  humor  of  the  artiltor  wea- 
rer. There  are  many  figures  of  Gladiators  at  Rome,  though  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  any  of  the  Reliarius,  the  Samnite,  or  the  antagonifi  to  the 
Pinnirapus.  But  what  I  could  not  find  among  the  flatues,  I  met  with  in  two 
antique  pieces  of  Mofaic,  which  are  in  the  poffeffion  of  a  Cardinal.  The 
Retiarius  is  engaged  with  the  Samnite,  and  has  had  fo  lucky  a  throw,  that 
his  net  covers  the  whole  body  of  his  adverfary  from  head  to  foot,  yet  his 
antagonifi  recover'd  himfelfout  of  the  toils,  and  was  conqueror,  according 
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to  the  infcription.  In  another  piece  is  reprefented  the  combat  of  the  Pirini- 
rajms,  who  is  armed  like  the  Samnite,  and  not  like  theRetiarius,  as  fome  learn- 
ed men  have  fuppofed:  On  the  helmet  of  his  antagonifl  are  feen  the  two 
Pinnce,  that  ftand  upon  either  fide  like  the  wings  in  the  Petafus  of  a  Mercury, 
but  rife  much  higher,  and  are  more  pointed. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  that  we  are  better  acquainted 
with,  than  what  relates  to  their  facrifices.  For  as  the  old  Romans  were  very 
much  devoted  to  their  religion,  we  fee  feveral  parts  of  it  entering  their  an- 
cient Bajfo  Relievo's^  Statues,  and  Medals,  not  to  mention  their  altars,  tombs, 
monuments,  and  thofe  particular  ornaments  of  Architedure  which  were 
borrowed  from  it.  An  heathen  Ritual  could  not  inftrud  a  man  better  than 
thefe  feveral  pieces  of  Antiquity,  in  the  particular  ceremonies  and  punc- 
tilios that  attended  the  different  kinds  of  facrifices.  Yet  there  is  much  great- 
er variety  in  the  make  of  the  facrilicing  inftruments,  than  one  finds  in  thofe 
who  have  treated  of  them,  or  have  given  us  their  pidures.  For  not  to  infift 
too  long  on  fuch  a  fubjed,  I  faw  in  Signior  Antonio  Politi's  colledion  a  Pa- 
tera without  any  rifmg  in  the  middle,  as  it  is  generally  engraven,  and  ano- 
ther with  a  handle  to  it,  as  Macrobius  defcribes  it,  though  it  is  quite  contra- 
ry to  any  that  I  have  ever  feen  cut  in  marble;  and  I  have  obferved  perhaps 
feveral  hundreds.  I  might  here  enlarge  on  the  fhape  of  the  triumphal  cha- 
riot, which  is  different  in  fome  pieces  of  fculpture  from  what  it  appears  in 
others;  and  on  the  figure  of  the  Difcus,  that  is  to  be  feen  in  the  hand  of 
the  celebrated  Caftor  at  Don  Livws,  which  is  perfedly  round,  and  not  ob- 
long, as  fome  Antiquaries  have  reprefented  it,  nor  has  it  any  thing  like  a 
fling  faflened  to  it,  to  add  force  to  the  tofs. 

Protinus  imprudens,  aBuJque  cupidine  lujus 

T'ollere  Tcsnarides  orbem  properabat 

De  Hyacinthi  difco.  Ov.  Met.  L.  lo. 

Th'  unwary  youth,  impatient  for  the  caft. 
Went  to  fnatch  up  the  rolling  orb  in  hafte. 

Notwithflanding  there  are  fo  great  a  multitude  of  clothed  ftatues  a.tRo7ne, 
I  could  never  difcover  the  feveral  different  Roman  garments,  for  'tis  very 
difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of  a  veft,  through  all  the  plaits  and  foldings 
of  the  drapery;  befides,  that  the  Roma?!  garments  did  not  differ  from  each 
other,  fo  much  by  the  fhape  as  by  the  embroidery  and  color,  the  one  of 
which  was  too  nice  for  the  ftatuary's  obfervation,  as  the  other  does  not  lie 
.within  the  expreffion  of  the  chiflel.  I  obferved,  in  abundance  of  Bas  Reliefs, 
that  the  Cindus  Gabinus  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  long  garment,  not  unlike  afur- 
plice,  which  would  have,  trailed  on  the  ground  had  it  hung  loofe,  and  was 
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therefore  gathered  about  the  middle  with  a  girdle.  After  this  it  is  worth 
while  to  read  the  laborious  defcription  that  Ferrarius  has  made  of  it.  Cinc- 
tus  Gabinus  non  aliudjuit  qudm  cum  toga  lacinia  Icevo  brachio  Jubduda  inter  gum  ita 
rejiciebatur,  ut  contrada  retraheretur  ad  pedus,  atque  ita  in  nodum  nederetur;  qui 
nodus  five  cindus  togam  contrahebat,  brevioremque  et  Jlridiorem  reddidit.  De  re  Vej- 
tiar.  L.  i.  C.  14.  Lipfmss  defcription  of  the  Samnite  armor  feems  drawn 
out  of  the  very  words  of  Livy;  yet  not  long  ago  a  flatue,  which  was  dug  up 
at  Rome^  dreffed  in  this  kind  of  armor,  gives  a  much  different  explication 
of  Livy  from  what  Lipfius  has  done.  This  figure  was  fuperfcribed  BA.  TO. 
J{I.  from  whence  *  Fabretti  concludes,  that  it  was  a  monument  ere6led  to 
the  gladiator  Bato,  who  after  having  fucceeded  in  two  combats,  was  killed 
in  the  third,  and  honorably  interred  by  order  of  the  Y.nv^tror  Caracalla.  The 
manner  of  punctuation  after  each  fyllable  is  to  be  met  with  in  other  an- 
tique infcriptions.  I  confefs  I  could  never  learn  where  this  figure  is  now 
to  be  feen,  but  I  think  it  may  ferve  as  an  inftance  of  the  great  uncertainty 
of  this  fcience  of  antiquities. 

In  a  palace  of  Prince  Cefarini  I  faw  bufls  of  all  the  Antonijie  family ,  which 
were  dug  up  about  two  years  fince,  not  far  from  Albano,  in  a  place  where 
is  fuppofed  to  have  flood  a  Villa  oi  Marcus  Aurelius.  There  are  the  heads  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  Fdujlinas,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  a.  young  Commodus, 
and  Annius  Verus,  all  incomparably  well  cut. 

Though  the  flatues  that  have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  old  Rome 
are  already  very  numerous,  there  is  no  queftion  but  pofterity  will  have  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  many  noble  pieces  of  fculpture  which  are  flill  undifco- 
vered,  for  doubtlefs  there  are  greater  treafures  of  this  nature  under  ground, 
than  what  are  yet  brought  to  light.  They  have  often  dug  into  lands  that 
are  defcribed  in  old  Authors,  as  the  places  where  fuch  particular  ftatues  and 
obelifks  flood,  and  have  feldom  failed  of  fuccefs  in  their  purfuits.  There 
are  ftill  many  fuch  promifing  fpots  of  ground  that  have  never  been  fearch- 
ed  into.  A  great  part  of  the  Palatine  mountain,  for  example,  lies  untouched, 
which  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  may  be  prefumed 
to  abound  with  more  treafures  of  this  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Rome. 

Ecce  Palatino  crevit  revcrentia  monti, 
Exidtatque  habitante  Deo,  potioraque  Delphis 
Supplicibus  late  populis  oracula  pandit. 
Mon  alium  certe  decuit  redoribus  orbis 
EJ^e  Larem,  nidloque  magis  Je  colle  potejias 
AEjlimat  et  fummi  Jentit  fajligia  juris., 

*  Vid.  Fabr.  de  Colurana  Trajani. 
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Attollens  apicem  JubjeBis  regia  rojlris 

Tot  circum  delubra  videt,  tantijque  Deorum 

CiimtuT  excuhiis Claud,  de  Sexto  Confulat.  Honorii. 

The  Palatine,  proud  Rome's  imperial  feat, 
(An  awful  pile!)  (lands  venerably  great: 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come, 
In  fupplicating  crouds  to  learn  their  doom: 
To  Delphi  lefs  th'enquiring  worlds  repair, 
Nor  does  a  greater  God  inhabit  there: 
This  fure  the  pompous  manfion  was  defign'd 
To  pleafe  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind; 
Inferior  temples  rife  on  either  hand. 
And  on  the  borders  of  the  palace  ftand. 
While  o'er  the  reft  her  head  ihe  proudly  rears. 
And  lodg'd  amidft  her  guardian  Gods  appears. 

But  whether  it  be  that  the  richeft  of  thefe  difcoveries  fall  into  the  Pope's 
hands,  or  for  fome  other  reafon,  it  is  faid  that  the  Prince  Farnefe,  who  is 
the  prefent  owner  of  this  feat,  will  keep  it  from  being  turned  up  'till  he 
fees  one  of  his  OAvn  family  in  the  chair.  There  are  undertakers  in  i?o/?z^  who 
often  purchafe  the  digging  of  fields,  gardens,  or  vineyards,  where  they  find 
any  likelihood  of  fucceeding,  and  fome  have  been  known  to  arrive  at  great 
eftates  by  it.  They  pay  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  furface  they  are 
to  break  up,  and  after  having  made  Elfays  into  it,  as  they  do  for  coal  in 
England,  they  rake  into  the  mofl  promifing  parts  of  it,  though  they  often 
find,  to  their  difappointment,  that  others  have  been  before  hand  with  them. 
However  they  generally  gain  enough  by  the  rubbiOi  and  bricks,  which  the 
prefent  Archite6is  value  much  beyond  thofe  of  a  modern  make,  to  defray 
the  charges  of  their  fearch.  I  was  fhown  two  fpaces  of  ground,  where  part 
oi  Nero's  golden  houfe  ftood,  for  which  the  owner  has  been  offered  an  ex- 
traordinary fum  of  money.  What  encouraged  the  undertakers  are  feveral  ve- 
ry ancient  trees  which  grow  upon  the  fpot,  from  whence  they  conclude  that 
thefe  particular  tra6ls  of  ground  muft  have  lain  untouched  for  fome  ages. 
'Tis  pity  there  is  not  fomething  like  a  public  regifter,  to  preferve  the  me- 
mory of  fuch  ftatues  as  have  been  found  from  time  to  time,  and  to  mark 
the  particular  places  where  they  have  been  taken  up,  which  would  not  on- 
ly prevent  many  fruitlefs  fearches  for  the  future,  but  might  often  givea 
confiderable  light  into  the  quality  of  the  place,  or  the  defign  of  the  ftatue. 

But  the  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treafure,  isfuppofed  to  be  the  bed 
of  the  Tiber.  We  may  be  fure,  when  the  Romans  lay  under  the  apprehenfi- 
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ons  of  feeing  their  city  facked  by  a  barbarous  enemy,  as  they  have   done 
more  than  once,  that  they  would  take  care  to  beflovv  fuch  of  their  riches  ' 
this  way  as  could  beft  bear  the  water;  befides  what  the  infolence  of  a  bru- 
tifh  Conqueror  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  contributed,  who  had  an  ambiti- 
on to  wafte  and  deftroy  all  the  beauties  of  fo  celebrated  a  city.   I    need  not 
mention  the  old  common-fhoreof  i?OOTg,  which  ran  from  all  parts  of  the  town 
with  the  current  and  violence  of  an  ordinary  river,  nor  the  frequent  inun- 
dations of  the  Tiber,  which  may  have  fwept  away  many  of  the  ornaments 
of  its  banks:  nor  the  feveral  ftatues  that  the  Romans  themfelves  flung  into 
it,  when  they  would  revenge  themfelves  on  the  memory  of  an  ill  citizen, 
a  dead  tyrant,  or  a  difcarded  favorite.   At  Rome  they  have  fo  general  an  opi- 
nion of  the  riches  of  this  river,  that  the  Jews  have  formerly  profiFered  the 
Pope  to  cleanfe  it,  fo  they  might  have  for  their  pains,  what  they  found  in 
the  bofom  of  it.  I  have  feen  the  valley  near  Ponte  oto&,  which  theypropofed 
to  faftiion  into  a  new  channel  for  it,    'till  they  had  cleared  the  old   for  its 
reception.   The  Pope  however  would  not  comply  with  the  Propofal,  as  fear- 
ing the  heats  might  advance  too  far  before  they  had   finifhed  their  work, 
and  produce  a  pefhilence  among  his  people;    though  I  do  not  fee  why  fuch 
a  defign  might  not  be  executed  now  with  as  little  danger  as   in   Augujius's 
time,  were  there  as  many  hands  employed  upon  it.  The  city  of  i?(9w<?  would 
receive  a  great  advantage  from  the  undertaking,  as  it  would  raife  the  banks 
and  deepen  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  and  by  confequence  free  them  from  thofe 
frequent  Inundations  to  which  they  are  fo  fubjed  at  prefent;  for  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river  is  obferved  to  be  narrower  within  the  walls,  than  either 
below  or  above  them. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubje61  of  the  flatues,  I  think  it  very  obfervable,  that 
among  thofe  which  are  already  found,  there  fliouldbe  fo  many  not  only  of 
the  fame  perfons,  but  made  after  the  fame  defign.  One  would  not  indeed 
wonder  to  fee  feveral  figures  of  particular  Deities  and  Emperors,  who  had 
a  multitude  of  temples  ereded  to  them,  and  had  their  feveral  fets  of  wor- 
fhippers  and  Admirers.  Thus  Ceres,  the  mofl  benificent  and  ufeful  of  the 
heathen  divinities,  has  more  flatues  than  any  other  of  the  Gods  or  Goddeff- 
es,  as  feveral  of  the  Rommi  Empreffes  took  a  pleafure  to  be  reprefented  in 
her  drefs.  And  I  believe  one  finds  as  many  figures  of  that  excellent  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius,  as  of  all  the  reft  together;  becaufe  the  Remans  had 
fo  great  a  veneration  for  his  memory,  that  it  grew  into  a  part  of  their  reli- 
gion to  preferve  a  ftatue  of  him  in  almoft  every  private  family.  But  how 
comes  it  topafs,  thatfo  many  of  thefeftatues.are  cut  after  the  very  fame  mo- 
del, and  not  only  of  thefe,  but  of  fuch  as  had  no  relation,  either  to  the  in- 
tereft  or  devotion  of  the  owner,  as  the  dying  C/(?o/?fl/'r«,  the  Marcijfas,  the  Fawn 
leaning  againfl  the  trunk  of  a  tree,    the  Boy  with  a  bird  in  his  hand,   the 
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Leda  and  her  fwan,  with  many  others  of  the  fame  nature?  I  muft  confefs 
I  always  look'd  upon  figures  of  this  kind,  as  the  copies  of  fome  celebrated 
raaRer-piece,  and  queftion  not  but  they  were  famous  originals,  that  gave 
rife  to  the  feveral  ftatues  which  we  fee  with  the  fame  air,  pofture  and  atti- 
tudes. What  confirms  me  in  this  conjedure,  there  are  many  ancient  flatues 
of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Silenus  with  the  young  Bacchus  in  his  arms,  the 
Hercules  Farneje,  the  Antinous,  and  other  'beautiful  originals  of  the  anci- 
ents, that  are  already  drawn  out  of  the  rubbifli,  where  they  lay  con- 
cealed for  fo  many  ages.  Among  the  reft  I  have  obferved  more  that  are 
formed  after  the  defign  of  the  Fi??2Wi  of  M^fl'/ai  than  of  any  other,  from  whence 
I  believ^e  one  may  conclude,  that  it  was  the  mofl  celebrated  ftatue  among 
the  Ancients,  as  well  as  among  the  Moderns.  It  has  always  been  ufualfor 
Sculptors  to  work  upon  the  beft  models,  as  it  is  for  thofe  that  are  curious 
to  have  copies  of  them. 

I  am  apt  to  think  fomething  of  the  fame  account  may  be  given  of  the 
refemblance  that  we  meet  with  in  many  of  the  antique  Bajfo  Relievo's.  I  re- 
member I  was  very  well  pleafed  with  the  device  of  one  that  I  met  with  on 
the  tomb  of  a  young  Roman  Lady,  which  had  been  made  for  her  by  her  mo- 
ther. The  Sculptor  had  chofen  the  rape  of /'ro/tTj^'m^  for  his  device,  where 
in  one  end  you  might  fee  the  God  of  the  dead  [Pluto]  hurrying  away  a 
beautiful  young  virgin,  [Projerpiiie)  and  at  the  other  the  grief  and  diftradi- 
on  of  the  mother  [Ceres]  on  that  occafion.  I  have  fince  obferved  the  fame 
device  upon  feveral  Sarcophagi^  that  have  enclofed  the  aflies  of  men  or  boys, 
maids  or  matrons;  for  when  the  thought  took,  tho'  at  firft  it  receiv'd  its 
rife  from  fuch  a  particular  occafion  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  ignorance  of 
the  Sculptors  applied  it  promifcuoufly.  I  know  there  are  Authors  who 
difcover  a  myftery  in  this  device. 

A  man  is  fometimes  furprifed  to  find  fo  many  extravagant  fancies  as  are 
cut  on  the  old  Pagan  tombs.  Mafks,  hunting-matches,  and  bacchanals  are 
very  common;  fometimes  one  meets  with  a  lewd  figure  of  a  Priapus,  and 
in  the  Villa  Pamphilia  is  feen  a  Satyr  coupling  with  a  Goat.  There  are  how- 
ever many  of  a  more  ferious  nature,  that  fhadow  out  the  exiftence  of  the 
Soul  after  death,  and  the  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality.  I  cannot  leave 
the  BaJfo  Relievo's  without  mentioning  one  of  them,  where  the  thought  is 
extremely  noble.  It  is  called  Homer  s  Apotheofis,  and  confifts  of  a  groupe  of 
figures  cut  in  the  fame  block  of  marble,  and  rifing  one  above  another  by 
four  or  five  different  afcents.  Jupiter  fits  at  the  top  of  it  with  a  thunderbolt 
in  his  hand,  and,  in  fuch  a-raajefty  as  Homer  himfelf  reprefents  him,  pre- 
fidesover  the  ceremony. 

EA)py  S"  sv§V07ca  •x^^ovi^-qv    ars^  riiievov  aXXcov 
AxpoTdrq  Kopufrj  TToXy'^'s/^aSo^  O-JAu/xtto/o 
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Immediately  beneath  him  are  the  figures  of  the  nine  Mufes  fuppofed  to 
be  celebrating  the  praifes  of  the  Poet.  Homer  himfelf  is  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  loweft  row,  fitting  in  a  chair  of  ftate,  which  is  fupported  on  each  fide 
by  the  figure  of  a  kneeling  woman.  The  one  holds  a  fword  in  her  hand  to 
reprefent  the //mi,  or  adions  of  Achilles,  as  the  other  has  an  Aplujlre  torepre- 
fent  the  Odyjfey,  or  voyage  of  Ulyjfes.  About  the  Poet's  feet  are  creeping  a 
couple  of  Mice,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Batrachomyomachia.  Behind  the  chair 
ftands  Time,  and  the  Genius  of  the  Earth,  difl^inguifhed  by  their  proper 
Attributes,  and  putting  a  garland  on  the  Poet's  head,  to  intimate  the  mighty 
reputation  he  has  gained  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  of  the  world.  Before 
him  flands  an  Altar  with  a  bull  ready  to  be  facrificed  to  the  new  God,  and 
behind  the  vidim  a  train  of  the  feveral  Virtues  that  are  reprefented  in  Ho- 
mer's works,  or  to  be  learnt  out  of  them,  lifting  up  their  hands  in  admira- 
tion of  the  Poet,  and  in  applaufe  of  the  folemnity.  This  antique  piece  of 
fculpture  is  in  the  poITeffion  of  the  Gonftable  Colonna,  but  never  fhewn  to 
thofe  who  fee  the  Palace,  unlefs  they' particularly  defire  it. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins  which  I  faw  at  Rome,  I  could 
not  but  take  particular  notice  of  fuch  as  relate  to  any  of  the  buildings  or 
ftatues  that  are  ftill  extant.  Thofe  of  the  firft  kind  have  been  already  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman  Antiquities,  and  may  be  mofl  of  them 
met  vv'ith  in  the  laft  edition  of  Doiiatus,  as  the  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonine, 
the  arches  oi  Drufus  Germanicus,  and  Septimius  Severus,  the  Temples  o^  Janus, 
Concord,  Vejta,  Jupiter  Tonans,  Apollo  and  Faujlina,  the  Circus  Maximus,  Agonalis, 
and  that  of  Caracalla,  or,  according  to  Fabretti,  of  Galienus,  of  Vejpofians  Am- 
phitheatre, and  J/^X(3?zi^r5^wn<i'i  Baths;  though,  Imuft  confefs,  the  fubjed 
of  the  laft  may  be  very  well  doubted  of.  As  for  the  Meta  Judans  and  Pons 
AElius,  which  have  gained  a  place  among  the  buildings  that  are  now  ftand- 
ing,  and  to  be  met  with  on  old  reverfes  of  Medals;  the  coin  that  fliews 
the  firft  is  generally  rejeded  as  fpurious;  nor  is  the  other,  though  cited  in 
the  laft  edition  of  Monfieur  Vaillant,  efteemed  more  authentic  by  the  pre- 
fent  Ro?nan  Medallifts,  who  are  eertainly  the  moft  fkilful  in  the  world,  as 
to  the  mechanical  part  of  this  fcience.  I  fhall  clofe  up  this  fet  of  Medals 
with  a  very  curious  one,  as  large  as  a  Medallion,  that  is  fingular  in  its  kind. 
On  one  fide  is  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  the  reverfe  has  on  it  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  a  view  of  the  fide  of  the  Palatine  mountain  that  faces  it, 
on  which  are  feen  feveral  edifices,  and  among  the  reft  the  famous  Temple 
oi  Apollo,  that  has  ftill  a  confiderable  ruin  ftanding.  This  Medal  I  faw  in 
the  hands  of  Monfeigneur  Strozzi,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  that  name,  who 
has  many  curiofities  in  his  poffelfion,  and  is  very  obliging  to  a  ftranger, 
who  defires  the  fight  of  them.  It  is  a  furprifing  thing,  that  among  the  great 
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pieces  of  Architecture  reprefented  on  the  old  coins,  one  can  never  meet 
with  the  Pantheon,  the  Maujolaum  of  Augujlus,  Nero  s  golden  houfe,  the  Moles 
Aclriani,  the  Septixonium  of  Severus,  the  Baths  of  Diodefian,  Ecc.  But  fmce  it 
was  the  cuflom  of  the  Roman  Emperors  thus  to  regifter  their  moft  remark- 
able buildings,  as  well  as  adions,  and  fince  there  are  feveral  in  either  of 
thefe  kinds  not  to  be  found  on  Medals,  more  extraordinary  than  thofe  that 
are:  we  may,  I  think,  with  great  reafon  fufpe6l  our  colle6lions  of  old  coins 
to  be  extremely  deficient,  and  that  thofe  which  are  already  found  out 
fcarce  bear  a  proportion  to  what  are  yet  undifcovered.  A  man  takes  a 
great  deal  more  pleafure  in  furveying  the  ancient  Statues,  who,  compares 
them  with  Medals,  than  it  is  pofTible  for  him  to  do  without  fome  little 
knowledge  this  way;  for  thefe  two  arts  illuftrate  each  other;  and  as  there 
are  feveral  particulars  in  Hiflory  and  Antiquities  which  receive  a  great 
light  from  ancient  coins,  fo  would  it  be  impoffible  to  decipher  the  faces 
of  the  many  flatues  that  are  to  be  feen  dit  Rome,  without  fo  univerfal  a  key 
to  them.  It  is  this  that  teaches  to  diflinguifh  the  Kings  and  Confuls,  Em- 
perors and  Empreffes,  the  Deities  and  Virtues,  with  a  thoufand  other  par- 
ticulars relating  to  ftatuary,  and  not  to  be  learnt  by  any  other  means.  In 
the  Villa  Pamphilia  flands  the  ftatue  of  a  man  in  woman's  cloaths,  which  the 
Antiquaries  do  not  know  what  to  make  of,  and  therefore  pafs  it  off  for  an 
Hermaphrodite;  but  a  learned  Medallift  in  Rome  has  lately  fixed  it  to  Clodius, 
who  is  fo  famous  for  having  intruded  into  the  folemnities  of  the  Bona  Dea 
in  a  woman's  habit,  for  one  fees  the  fame  features  and  make  of  face  in  a 
Medal  of  the  C/o^2(2n  family., 

I  have  feen  on  coins  the  four  fineft  figures  perhaps  that  are  now  extant: 
The  Hercules  Farnefe,  the  Venus  of  MedieiSy  the  Apollo  in  the  Belvidere,  and  the 
famous  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horfebacL  ~-  ^The  oldeft  Medal  that  the  firfl  ap- 
pears upon  is  one  of  Commodus,  the  fecond  on  one  of  Faujlina,  the  third  on 
one  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  laft  on  one  o^  Lucius  Verus.  We  may  cor^- 
clude,  I  think,  from  hence,  that  thefe  Statues  were  extremely  celebrated 
among  the  old  Romans,  or  they  would  never  have  been  honored  with  a  place 
among  the  Emperor's  coins.  We  may  further  obferve,  that  all  four  of 
them  make  their  firft  appearance  in  the  Antonine  family,  for  which  reafon 
I  am  apt  to  think  they  are  all  of  them  the  product  of  that  age.  They 
would  probably  have  been  mentioned  hy  Pliny  the  Naturalift,  who  lived  in 
the  next  reign  fave  one  before  Antoninus  Pius,  had  they  been  made  in  his 
time.  As  for  the  brazen  figure  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horfeback,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  being  of  this  age,  though  I  mufl  confefs  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  the  Medal  I  have  cited  reprefents  it.  All  I  can  fay  for  it  is,  that 
the  horfe  and  man  on  the  Medal  are  in  the  fame  pofture  as  they  are  on 
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the  flatue,  and  that  there  is  a  refemblance  of  Marcus  Aureliuss  face,  for  I 
have  feenthis  reverfe  on  a  Medallion  oi  Don  Limos  cabinet,  andmuchmore 
diftindly  in  another  very  beautiful  one,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  Signior 
Marc,  Autonio.  It  is  generally  obje61ed,  that  Lucius  Verus  would  rather  have 
placed  the  figure  of  himfelf  on  horfeback  upon  the  reverfe  of  his  own  coin, 
than  the -figure  o£  Marcus.  Aurelius.  But  it  is  very  well  known  that  an  Em- 
peror often  ftamped  on  his  coins  the  face  or  ornaments  of  his  coUegue,  as 
an  inflance  of  his  refped  or  friendfhip  for  him;  and  we  may  fuppofe  Lu- 
cius Verus  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  honor  to  Marcus  Aiirelius, 
whom  he  rather  revered  as  his  father,  than  treated  as  his  partner  in  the 
Empire.  The  famous  Antinous  in  the  Belvidere  muft  have  been  made  too 
about  this  age,  for  he  died  towards  the  middle  of  Adria?i's  reign,  the  imme- 
diate predeceffor  of  Antoninus  Pius.  This  entire  figure,  though  not  to  be 
found  in  Medals,  may  be  feen  in  feveral  precious  ftones.  Monfieur  Za 
ChauJJe^  the  Author  of  the  Mufaum  Romanum^  Ihewed  me  an  Antinous  that  he 
has  publiflied  in  his  laft  volume,  cut  in  a  Cornelian,  which  he  values  at  fifty 
piftoles.  It  reprefents  him  in  the  habit  of  a  Mercury,  and  is  the  fineft  Intag- 
lio that  I  ever  faw. 

Next  to  the  ftatues,  there  is  nothing  in  Rome  more  furprifing  than  that 
amazing  variety  of  ancient  pillars  of  fo  many  kinds  of  marble.  As  moft  of 
the  old  ftatues  may  be  well  fuppofed  to  have  been  cheaper  to  their  firfl 
owners  than  they  are  to  a  modern  purchafer,  feveral  of  the  pillars  are  cer- 
tainly rated  at  a  much  lower  price  at  prefent  than  they  were  of  old.  For 
not  to  mention  \vhat  a  huge  column  of  Gi'anite,  Serpentine,  or  Porphyry,  muft 
have  coft  in  the  quarry,  or  in  its  carriage  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  we  may  only 
confider  the  great  difficulty  of  hewing  it  into  any  form,  and  of  giving  itthe 
due  turn,  proportion,  and  polifh.  It  is  well  known  how  thefe  forts  of 
marble  refift  the  impreffions  of  fuch  inftruments  as  are  now  in  ufe.  There 
is  indeed  a  Milaneje  at  Rome  who  works  in  them,  but  his  advances  are  fo 
very  flow,  that  he  fcarce  lives  upon  what  he  gains  by  it.  He  fliewed  me  a 
piece  of  Porphyry  worked  into  an  ordinary  falver,  which  had  coft  him  four 
months  continual  application,  before  he  could  bring  it  into  that  Form. 
The  ancients  had  probably  fome  fecret  to  harden  the  edges  of  their  tools, 
without  recurring  to  thofe  extravagant  opinions  of  their  having  an  art  to 
mollify  the  ftone,  or  that  it  was  naturally  fofter  at  its  firft  cutting  from  the 
rock,  or  what  is  ftill  more  abfurd,  that  it  was  an  artificial  compofition, 
and  not  the  natural  product  of  Mines  and  Quarries.  The  moft  valuable 
pillars  about  Rome,  for  the  marble  of  which  they  are  made,  are  the  four  co- 
lumns of  oriental  Jafper  in  St.  Paulina' s  chzppel  at  St.  Maria  Maggiore;  two 
of  oriental  Granite  in  St.  Pudenziana;  one  of  tranfparent  oriental  Jafper  in 
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\h.e  Vatican  \ihicdiry\   four  oF  Jfero-Bimico  in  St.  Cecilia  Tranjlevere;  two  of  Bro- 
catello,  and  two  of  oriental  Agate  in  Tiori  Livio's  palace;   two  of  Giallo  Antico 
in  St.   John  Lateran,  and  two  of  Verdi  Antique  in  the  Villa  Pamphilia.     Thefe 
are  all  intire  and  folid  pillars,  and  made  of  fuch  kinds  of  marble  as  are  no 
where  to  be  found  but  among  antiquities,  whether  it  be  that  .the  veins  of 
it  are  undifcovered,  or  that  they  were  quite  exhaufled  upon  the  ancient 
buildings.      Among  thefe  old  pillars  I  cannot  forbear  reckoning  a  great 
part  of  an  alabafter  column,  which  was  foiind  in  the  ruins  of  Livia's  Por- 
tico.     It  is  of  the  color  of  fire,  and  may  be  feen  over  the  high  altar  of  St.  x 
Maria  in  Campitello,  for  they  have  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  and  fixed  it  in  the 
fliape  of  a  crofs  in  a  hole  of  the  wall  that  was  made  on  purpofe  to  receive 
it;   fo  that  the  light  palling  through  it  from  without,  makes  it  look,  to  thofe 
who  are  in  the  church,  like  a  huge  tranfparent  crofs  of  amber-    As  for  the 
workmanfhip  of  the  old  Roman  pillars,  Monfieur  Defgodetz,  in  his  accurate 
meafures  of  thefe  ruins,   has  obferved,   that  the  ancients  have  not  kept  to 
the  nicety  of  proportion,  and  the  rules  of  art,   fo  much  as  the  moderns  in 
this  particular.      Some,  to  excufe  this  defed,  lay  the  blame  of  it  on  the 
workmen  o{  Egypt,  and  of  other  nations,  who  fent  moft  of  the  ancient  pil- 
lars ready  fhapecl  to  Rome:  Others  fay  that  the  Ancients,   knowing  Archi- 
tecture was  chiefly  defigned  to  pleafe  the  eye,  only  took  care  to  avoid  fuch 
difproportions  as  were  grofs  enough  to  be  obferved  by  the  fight,  without 
minding  whether  or  no  they  approached  to  a  mathematical  exadnefs:   O- 
thers  will  have  it  rather  to  be  an  effe6l  of  art,  and  of  what  the  Italians  call 
the  Gii/lo  grandc,  than  of  any  negligence  in  the  architect;   for  they  fay  the 
Ancients  always  confidered  the  fituation  of  a  building,   whether  it  were 
high  or  low,  in  an  open  fquare  or  in  a  narrow  flreet,  and  more  or  lefs  de- 
viated from   their  rules  of  art,    to  comply  with  the  feveral  diftances  and 
elevations  from  which  their  works  were  to  be  regarded.    It  is  faid  there  is 
an  Ionic  pillar  in  the  Santa  Maria  Tranjlevere,  where  the  marks  of  the  com- 
pafs  are  flill  to  be  feen  on  the  volute,   and  that  Palladio  learnt  from  hence 
the  working  of  that  difficult  problem;  but  I  never  could  find  time  to  exa- 
mine all  the  old  columns  of  that  church.      Among  the  pillars  I  muft  not 
pafs  over  the  two  nobleft  in  the  world,  thofe  of  Trajan  and  Antonine.  There 
could    not    be    a    more    magnificent    defign    than  that  of  Trajan  &  pillar. 
Where  could  an  Emperor's  allies  have  been  fo  nobly  lodg'd,  as  in  the  midft 
of  his  metropolis, and  on  the  top  of  fo  exalted  a  monument,  with  the  great- 
eft  of  his  anions  underneath  him?  Or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  his  ftatue  was. 
on  the  top,  his  urn  at  the  foundation,  and  his  battles  in  the  midft.     The 
fculpture  of  it  is  too  well  known  to  be  here  mentioned.  The  moft  remark- 
able piece  in  Antonine' s  pillar  is  the  figure  o{  Jupiter  Plitvius,  fending  down 
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rain  on  the  fainting  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunderbolts  on  his  ene- 
mies, which  is  the  greatefl  confirmation  poffible  of  the  ftory  of  the  Chriftian 
Legion,  and  will  be  a  ftanding  evidence  for  it,  when  any  paflage  in  an  old 
Author  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  forged.  The  figure  that  Jupiter  here  makes 
among  the  clouds,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  palfage  in  the  AEneid,  which  gives 
juftfuch  another  image  of  him.  Virgil's  interpreters  are  certainly  to  blame, 
that  fuppofe  it  is  nothing  but  the  air  which  is  here  meant  by  Jupiter. 

Qua7itus  ab  occaju  veniens  pluvialibus  hcedis 

Verbemt  imber^  humum,  qudm  multd  grandine  nimbi 

In  vada  pracipitant,  quiim  Jupiter  horridus  aiiftris 

Torquet  aquojam  hyemem,  et  calo  cava  nubila  rumpil.  AEn,  g. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  ftorrri  that  flies 

From  weftward,  when  the  fhow'ry  Kids  arife: 

Or  patt'ring  hail  comes  pouring  on  the  main, 

When  Jupiter  defcends  in  harden'd  rain; 

Or  bellowing  clouds  burft  with  a  ftormy  found. 

And  with  an  armed  winter  flrew  the  ground.  Dryden. 


I  have  feen  a  Medal  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
men,  relates  to  the  fame  ftory.  The  Emperor  is  entitled  on  it  Germanicus, 
(as  it  was  in  the  wars  of  Germany  that  this  circumflance  happened)  and  car- 
ries on  the  reverfe  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand;  for  the  Heathens  attributed 
the  fame  miracle  to  the  piety  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  Chriftians  afcribed 
to  the  prayers  of  their  Legion.  Fulmen  de  ccelo  precibus  fuis  contra  hojiium  ma- 
chinamentum  Marcus  extorfit,  Juis  pluvid  impetratd  ciimfiti  laborarent.  Jul.  Capit. 
Claudian  takes  notice  of  this  miracle,  and  has  given  the  fame  reafon  for  it. 

■Ad  templa  vocatus, 


Clemens  Marce,  redis,  cum  gentibus  undique  cindlam 
Exuit  Hejperiam  paribus  fortuna  periclis. 
Laus  ibi  nulla  ducum,  namflammeus  imber  in  Jiojlern 
Decidit:  hunc  dorfo  trepidum  fumante  ferebat 
Ambujius Jonipes;  hie  tabefcente  Jdutus 
Subjedit  galea,  liquefadlaque  fulgurc  cujpis 
Canduit,  et  Jubitis  Jluxere  vaporibus  enjes. 
Tunc,  contenta  polo,  mortalis  nefcia  teli 
Pugnafuit;  Chaldcea  magojeu  carmina  ritu 
Armavere  Deos;  feu,  quod  reor,  omne  tonantis 
Obfequium  Marci  mores  potuere  mereri.  De  Sexto  Conf  Hon. 

So 
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So  mild  Aurelius  to  the  Gods  repaid 
The  grateful  vows  that  in  his  fears  he  made, 
When  Latium  from  unnumber'd  foes  was  freed: 
Nor  did  he  Then  by  his  own  force  fucceed;  -  j-^ 

But  with  defcending  fhow'rs  of  brimftone  fir'd,  ■: 

The  wild  Barbarian  in  the  ftorm  expir'd. 
Wrapt  in  devouring  flames  the  horfe-man  rag'd. 
And  fpurr'd  the  Heed  in  equal  flames  engag'd: 
Another  pent  in  his  fcorch'd  armor  glow'd. 
While  from  his  head  the  melting  helmet  flow'd; 
Swords  by  the  lightning's  fubtle  force  diftill'd. 
And  the  cold  fheath  with  running  metal  fill'd: 
No  human  arm  its  weak  affiflance  brought, 
But  Heav'n,  offended  Heav'n,  the  battle  fought; 
Whether  dark  magic  and  Chaldean  charms 
Had  fiU'd  the  fkies,  and  fet  the  Gods  in  arms; 
Or  good  Aurelius  (as  I  more  believe) 
Deferv'd  .whatever  aid  the  Thunderer  could  give. 
,  '  -  •  •-:-  -'•!■■ 

I  do  not  remember  that  M.  Dacier,  among  feveral  quotations  on  this  fub- 
je6l,  in  the  life  of  Marcus  Aur elms ^  has  taken  notice,  either  of  the  forementi- 
oned  figure  on  the  pillar  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  or  of  the  beautiful  paffage  I 
-have  quoted  out  of  Claudian. 

It  is  pity  the  obeliiks  in  Rome  had  not  been  charged  with  feveral  parts 
of  the  Egyptian  hiftories  inflead  of  hieroglyphics,  which  might  have  given 
no  fmall  light  to  the  antiquities  of  that  nation,  which  are  now  quite  funk 
out  of  fight  in  thofe  remoter  ages  of  the  world.  Among  the  triumphal  ar- 
ches, that  of  Conjlantine  is  not  only  the  nobleft  of  any  in  Rome,  but  in  the 
world.  I  fearched  narrowly  into  it,  efpecially  among  thofe  additions  of 
fculpture  made  in  the  Emperor's  own  age,  to  fee  if  I  could  find  any  marks 
of  the  apparition,  that  is  faid  to  have  preceded  the  very  vidory  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  triumphal  arch.  But  there  are  not  the  leaf!:  traces  of  it  to 
be  met  with,  which  is  not  very  ftrange,  if  we  confider  that  the  greateft  part 
of  the  ornaments  were  taken  from  Trajan's  arch,  and  fet  up  to  the  new  con- 
queror in  no  fmall  hafte,  by  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  who  were  then 
moft  of  them  Heathens.  There  is  however  fomething  in  the  infcription, 
which  is  as  old  as  the  arch  itfelf,  which  feems  to  hint  at  the  Emperor's 
vifion.  Imp.  CceJ.  Fl.  Conjiantino  Maximo  P.  F.  Augujlo  S.  P.  Q.  R.  quod  inftin(?iu 
Divinitatis  ^nentis  magnitudine  cum  exercitu  Juo  tarn  de  Tyranno  qudrn  de  omiii  e- 
jusfaclione  uno  tempore  jujlis  Rempublicam  ultus  ejl  armis  arcum  triumpJns  infignem 
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dicavit.  There  is  no  ftatue  of  this  Emperor  dit- Rome  with  a  crofs  to  it,  though 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftorians  fay  there  were  many  fuch  ereded  to  him.  I 
have  feen  of  his  Medals  that  were  ftamped  with  it,  and  a  very  remarkable 
one  of  his  fon  Conjlantius,  where  he  is  crown'd  by  a  Vidory  on  the  reverfe 
with  this  infcription,  In  hoc  Signo  ViBor  eris  ^.  This  triumphal  arch,  and 
fome  other  buildings  of  the  fame  age,  fliew  us  that  Architedure  held  up 
its  head  after  all  the  other  arts  of  deCgning  were  in  a  very  weak  and  lan- 
guifliing  condition,  as  it  was  probably  the  firft  among  them  that  revived. 
If  I  was  furprifed  not  to  find  the  Crofs  in  Conjlantine' s,  arch,  I  was  as  much 
difappointed  not  to  fee  the  figure  of  the  temple  o^  Jerujalem  on  that  of  Titus, 
where  are  reprefented  the  golden  candleftick,  the  table  of  fliew-bread,  and 
the  river  Jordan.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  compofite  pillars  of  this 
Arch  were  made  in  imitation  of  the  Pillars  of  Solomans  Temple,  and  ob- 
ferve  that  thefe  are  the  moft  ancient  of  any  that  are  found  of  that  order. 

It  is  almoft  impoffible  for  a  man  to  form,  in  his  imagination,  fuch 
beautiful  and  glorious  fcenes,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  of  the  Roman 
Churches  and  Chapels;  for  having  fuch  a  prodigious  flock  of  ancient  mar- 
ble within  the  very  city,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  many  different  quarries 
in  the  bowels  of  their  country,  moft  of  their  chapels  are  laid  over  with 
fuch  a  rich  variety  of  incruftations,  as  cannot  poffibly  be  found  in  any  o- 
ther  part  of  the  world.  And  notwithftanding  the  incredible  fums  of  money 
which  have  been  already  laid  out  this  way,  there  is  ftill  the  fame  work 
going  forward  in  other  parts  of  Rome,  the  laft  ftill  endeavoring  to  outfhine 
thofe  that  went  before  them.  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architedure,  are 
at  prefent  far  from  being  in  a  florifhing  condition,  but  it  is  thought  they 
may  all  recover  themfelves  under  the  prefent  Pontificate,  if  the  wars  and 
confufions  of  Italy  will  give  them  leave.  For  as  the  Pope  is  himfelf  a  mafter 
of  polite  learning,  and  a  great  encourager  of  arts,  fo  at  Rome  any  of  thefe 
arts  immediately  thrive  under  the  encouragement  of  the  Prince,  and  may 
be  fetched  up  to  its  perfedion  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  which  is  the  work 
of  an  age  or  two  in  other  countries,  where  they  have  not  fuch  excellent 
models  to  form  themfelves  upon.  . 

I  fhall  conclude  my  obfervations  on  Rome,  with  a  Letter  of  King  Henry 
the  eighth  to  Ann  of  Bulleyn,  tranfcribed  out  of  the  famous  Manufcript  in 
the  Vatican,  which  the  Bifhop  of  Salifbury  affures  us  is  written  with  the 
King's  own  hand. 

"•  The  caufe  of  my  writing  at  this  time  is  to  hear  of  your  health  and 
"  profperity,  of  which  I  would  be  as  glad  as  in  manner  of  my  own,  pray- 
"  ing  God  that  it  be  his  pleafure  to  fend  us  fhortiy  together,  for  I  promife 

"  I 
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"■  I  long  for  it;  howbeit  I  tmft  it  fhall  not  be  long  too,  and  feeing  my  dar- 
"■  ling  is  abfent  I  can  no  lefs  do  than  fend  her  fome  fleih,  prognoflicating 
"  that  hereafter  thou  muft  have  fome  of  mine,  which,  if  he  pleafe,  I  would 
"  have  now.  As  touching  your  Sifter's  Mother,  I  have  configned  Walter 
"•  WelJJi  to  write  to  my  Lord  Manwring  my  mind  therein,  whereby  I  truft 
"  he  fliall  not  have  power  to  diffeid  her;  for  furely  whatever  is  faid,  it  can- 
"  not  fo  ftand  with  his  honor,  but  that  he  muft  needs  take  his  natural 
"■  Daughter  in  her  extreme  neceftity.  No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  my 
"  own  darling,  but  that  with  a  whiftle  I  wiQi  we  were  together  one  even- 
"  ing;   by  the  hand  of  yours, 

H  E  K  R  r. 
Thefe  Letters  are  always  fhewn  to  an  EngliJJiman  that  vifits  the  Vatican 
Library, 
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I  Spent  three  or  four  days  on  Tivoli,  Frefcati,  Palejlrina,  and  Albano.  In  our 
way  to  Tivoli  I  faw  the  Rivulet  of  Salforata,  formerly  called  Albula,  and 
fmelt  the  ftench  that  arifes  from  its  waters  fome  time  before  I  faw  them. 
Martial  mentions  this  offenfive  fmeli  in  an  Epigram  of  the  fourth  book,  as 
he  does  the  Rivulet  itfelf  in  the  firft. 

Quodficcce  redolet  lacus  lacuna, 

Crudarum  nebulce  quod  Albularum.  L.  4.  Ep.  4. 

The  drying  Marfhes  fuch  a  ftench  convey. 
Such  the  rank  fteams  of  reeking^  Albula. 


Jtur  ad  Herculece  gelidas  qua  Tiburis  arces, 

Canaque  fulphureis  Albula  fumat  aquis.  L.  i.  Ep.  5. 

As  from  high  Rome  to  Tivoli  you  go. 
Where  Albula's  fulphureous  waters  flow. 

The  little  Lake  that  gives  rife  to  this  river,  with  its  floting  Iflands,  is  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  natural  Curiofities  SLhout  Rome.  It  lies  in  the 
very  flat  of  Campania,  and  as  it  is  the  drain  of  thefe  parts,  'tis  no  wonder 

that 
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that  it  is  fo  impregnated  with  Sulphur.  It  has  at  bottom  fo  thick  a  fedi- 
ment  of  it,  that  upon  throwing  in  a  flone  the  water  boils  for  a  confiderable 
time  over  the  place  which  has  been  ftirred  up.  At  the  fame  time  are  feen 
little  flakes  of  fcurf  rifmg  up,  that  are  probably  the  parts  which  compofe 
the  Iflands,  for  they  often  mount  of  themfelves,  though  the  water  is  not 
troubled. 

I  queftion  not  but  this  Lake  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  and  that  the  banks  have  grown  over  it  by  degrees,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Iflands  have  been  formed  on  it.  Nor  is  it  improbable  but  that, 
in  procefs  of  time,  the  whole  furface  of  itmaybecruftedover,  as  the  Iflands 
enlarge  themfelves,  and  the  banks  clofe  in  upon  them.  All  about  the  Lake, 
where  the  ground  is  dry,  we  found  it  to  be  hollow  by  the  trampling  of  our 
horfes  feet.  I  could  not  difcover  the  leaft  traces  of  the  Sibyls  Temple  and 
Grove,  which  flood  on  the  borders  of  this  Lake.  Tivoli  is  feen  at  a  dif- 
tance  lying  along  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Its  fituation  has  given  Horace,  occa- 
lion  to  call  it  Tibur  Supinum,  as  F/rg-?/ perhaps  for  the  fame  reafon  entitles  it 
Superbum.  The  Villa  de  Medicis  with  its  water-works,  the  Cafcade  of  the  Te- 
verone^  and  the  Ruins  of  the  Sibyls  temple  (of  which  Vignola  has  made  a  lit- 
tle copy  at  St.  Peters  de  Montorio)  aredefcribed  in  every  Itinerary.  Imuftcon- 
fefs  I  was  mofl  pleafed  with  a  beautiful  profpe6l  that  none  of  them  have 
mentioned,  which  lies  at  about  a  mile  diftance  from  the  town.  It  opens 
on  one  flde  into  the  Roman  Campania,  where  the  eye  lofesitfelf  ona  fmooth 
fpacious  plain.  On  the  other  fide  is  a  more  broken  and  interrupted  Scene, 
made  up  of  an  infinite  variety  of  inequalities  and  fliadowings,  that  natu- 
rally rife  from  an  agreeable  mixture  of  hills,  groves  and  valleys.  But  the 
moil  enlivening  part  of  all  is  the  river  Teverone,  which  you  fee  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile's  diftance  throwing  itfelf  down  a  precipice,  and  falling  by 
feveral  Cafcades  from  one  rock  to  another,  'till  it  gains  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  where  the  fight  of  it  would  be  quite  loft,  did  not  it  fometimes  difco^ 
ver  itfelf  through  the  breaks  and  openings  of  the  woods  that  grow  about  it. 
The  i^oman  Painters  often  work  upon  this  Landfcape,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe 
that  Horace  had  his  eye  upon  it  in  thofe  two  or  three  beautiful  touches  he 
has  given  us  of  thefe  feats.  The  Teverone  was  formerly  called  xh&Anio, 

Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedamon, 
J^ec  tarn  Larijfo  percujfit  campus  opima, 

Quam  domus  Albunca  refonantis, 
Et  prceceps  Anio,  et  Tiburni  lacus,  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis:  Lib.  i.  O.  7. 

VOL,  II.  R  Not 
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Not  fair-  Lariffas  fruitful  fliore, 

Nor  Lacedcemon  charms  me  more, 

Than  high  Albuneds  airy  walls 

Refounding  with  her  water-falls. 

And  Tivoli's  delightful  (hades. 

And  Anio  rolling  in  cafcades, 

That  through  the  flow'ry  meadows  glides. 

And  all  the  beauteous  fcene  divides. 

I  remember  Monfieur  Dacier  explains  mohilibus  by  duBilibus,  and  believes 
that  the  word  relates  to  the  Conduits,  Pipes  and  Canals  that  were  made  to 
diftribute  the  waters  up  and  down,  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  owner. 
But  any  one  who  fees  the  Teverone  muft  be  of  another  opinion,  and  con- 
clude it  to  be  one  of  the  moft  irioveable  rivers  in  the  world,  that  has  its  flream 
broken  by  fuch  a  multitude  of  Cafcades,  and  is  fo  often  fliifted  out  of  one 
channel  into  another.  After  a  very  turbulent  and  noify  courfe  of  feveral 
miles  among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  the  Teverone  falls  into  the  valley  be- 
fore mentioned,  where  it  recovers  its  temper,  as  it  were,  by  little  and  little, 
and  after  many  turnings  and  windings  glides  peaceably  into  the  Tiber.  In 
which  fenfe  we  are  to  underftand  Silius  Italicus's  defcription,  to  give  it  its 
proper  beauty. 

Sulphur eis  gelidus  qua  ferpit  leniter  undis. 
Ad  genitorem  Anio  labensfine  murmure  Tibrim 

Here  the  loud  Anio'?,  boift'rous  clamors  ceafe. 
That  with  fubmiffive  murmurs  glides  in  peace 
To  his  old  fire  the  Tiber 

At  Frefcati  I  had  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  the  firft  fketch  of  Verfailles  in 
the  v/alks  and  water-works.  The  profpedfrom  it  was  doubtlefs  much  more 
delightful  formerly,  when  the  Campania  was  fet  thick  with  towns,  villas  and 
plantations.  Cicerds  Tujculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotto  Ferrate  about  two 
miles  off  this  town,  though  moft  of  the  modern  writers  have  fixed  it  to  Fref- 
cati. Xardini  fays,  there  was  found  among  the  ruins  at  Grotto  Ferrate  a  piece 
of  fculpture  which  Cicero  himfelf  mentions  in  one  of  his  familiar  Epiftles. 
In  going  to  Frefcati  we  had  a  fair  view  of  mount  Algido. 

On  our  way  to  Palceftrina  we  faw  the  lake  Regillus,  famous  for  the  Appa- 
rition of  Cfl/?or  and  Po//wx,  who  were  here  feen  to  give  their  horfes  drink 
after  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Son-in-law  of  7l?r^Mm.  Atfome 
diftance  from  it  we  had  a  view  of  the  Lacus  Gabinus,   that  is  much  larger 

than 
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than  the  former.  We  left  the  road  for  about  half  a  mile  to  fee  the  fources 
of  a  modern  Aquedu6l.   It  is  entertaining  to  obferve  how  the  feveral  little 
fprings  and  rills,  that  break  out  of  the  fides  of  the  mountain,    are   gleaned 
up,  and  conveyed  through  little  covered  channels  into  the  main  hollow 
of  the  Aqueduct.    It  was  certainly  very  lucky  for  Rome,  feeing  it  hadoccali- 
on  for  fo  many  Aqueducts,  that  there  chanced  to  be  fuch  a  range  of  moun- 
tains within  its  neighbourhood.  For  by  this  means  they  could  take  up  their 
water  from  what  height  they  pleafed,  ■without  the  expence  of  fuch  an  en- 
gine as  that  of  Marli.   Thus  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  ran  thirty  eight   miles, 
and  funk  after  the  proportion  of  five  foot  and  a  half  every  mile,   by    the 
advantage  only  of  a  high  fource  and  the  low  fituation  of  Rome.    Palajlrina 
Hands  very  high,  like  mod  other  towns  in  Italy,  for  the  advantage   of  the 
cool  breezes,  for  which  reafon  Virgil  calls  it  altum,  ?ind.  Horace,  frigidiim  Prcs^ 
nejle.  Statins  calls  it  Pranejie  Jacriim,  becaufe  of  the  famous  temple  of  Fortune 
that  flood  in  it.  There  are  ftill  great  pillars  of  Granite,  and  other  fragments 
of  this  ancient  temple.   But  the  moll  confiderable  remnant  of  it  is   a  very 
beautiful  Mojaic  pavement,  the  fineft  I  have  e^"er  feen  in  marble.   The  parts 
are  fo  well  joined  together,  that  the  whole  piece  looks  like  a  continued  pic- 
ture. There  are  in  it  the  figures  of  a  Rhinoceros,  of  Elephants,  and  of  fe- 
veral other  animals,  with  little  landfcapes  which  look  very  lively  and  well 
painted,  though  they  are  made  out  of  the   natural  colors  and  fhadows  of 
the  marble.   I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  an  old  Roman  Mojaic, 
compofed  of  little  pieces  of  clay  half  vitrified,  and  prepared  at  the  glafs- 
houfes,  which  the  Italians  call  Smalt.    Thefe  are  much  in  ufe  atprefent,  and 
may  be  made  of  what  color  and  figure  the   workman  pleafes,    which  is   a 
modern  improvement  of  the  art,  and  enables  thofe  ^vho  are  employed  in  it 
to  make  much  finer  pieces  of  Mojaic  than  they  did  formerly. 

In  our  excurfion  to  Albano  we  went  as  far  as  Xemi,  that  takes  its  name 
from  the  Kemus  Diana.  The  whole  country  thereabouts  is  ftill  over  run 
with  woods  and  thickets.  The  Lake  oi  Nemi  lies  in  a  very  deep  bottom,  fo 
furrounded  on  all  fides  ^vith  mountains  and  groves,  that  the  furface  of  it 
is  never  ruffled  Avith  the  leaft  breath  of  wind,  \vhich  perhaps,  together 
with  the  clearnefs  of  its  ^vaters,  gave  it  formerly  the  name  oi  Diana  s  look- 
ins-arlafs. 


'O    O" 


Speculumquc  Dianis.  "^''irg- 

Prince  Cajarini  has  a  palace  at  Jenjano,  very  near  Kcmi.  in  a  pleafant  fitu- 
ation, and  fet  off  with  many  beautiful  walks.  In  ovxr  return  from  JcnJano 
to  Albano  we  palfed  through  la  Ricca,  the  Ariciaoith.&  ancients,  Horace  s,  firft 
ftage  from  Rome  to  BruncUfi.     There  is  nothing  at  Albano  fo   remarkable  as 
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the  profpe^  from  the  Capuchin  s  garden,  which  for  the  extentand  variety  of 
pleafmg  incidents  is,  I  think,  the  moft  delightful  one  that  I  ever  faw.  It 
takes  in  the  whole  Campania,  and  terminates  in  a  full  view  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. You  have  a  fight  at  the  fame  timeof  the  Alban  lake,  which  lies  juft 
by  in  an  oval  figure  of  about  feven  miles  round,  and,  by  reafonof  the  con- 
tinued circuit  of  high  mountains  that  encompafs  it,  looks  like  the  Area  of 
fome  vafl  Amphitheatre.  This,  together  with  the  feveral  green  hills  and 
naked  rocks  within  the  neighbourhood,  makes  the  mod  agreeable  confufi- 
on  imaginable.  Albano  keeps  up  its  credit  dill  for  wine,  which  perhaps 
would  be  as  good  as  it  was  anciently,  did  they  preferve  it  to  as  great  an 
age;  but  as  for  olives  there  are  now  very  few  here,  though  they  are  in 
great  plenty  at  Twoli] 

Albani  pretiofafenedius.  Juv.  Sat.  13. 

Cras  hibet  Albanis  aliquid  de  montibus  out  de 
Setinis,  cujus  patriam  titulumque  fenedus 
'Delevit  multd  veteris  fidigine  tejlce.  '  Id.  Sat.  5. 

Perhaps  tomorrow  he  may  change  his  wine, 

And  drink  old  fparkling  Alban,  or  Setine. 

Whofe  title,  and  whofe  age,  with  mould  o'ergrown, 

The  good  old  cafk  for  ever  keeps  unknown.  Boioles. 

Palladia  Jeu  collihus  uteris  Alba  Mar.  L.  5.  E,  i. 

Albancs Olivce.  Id.L.g.E.iG. 

The  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter  were  all  of  them  formerly  the  cool 
retirements  of  the  Romans,  where  they  ufed  to  hide  themfelves  among  the 
woods  and  mountains,  during  the  exceffive  heats  of  their  fummer;  as  Bajce 
was  the  general  winter  rendezvous. 

Jam  terras  volucremque  polumfuga  veris  aquofi 

Laxat,  et  Icariis  calum  latratibus  urit. 

Arduajam  denfcs  rarejcunt  mania  Romce: 

Hos  Prcenejle  Jacrum,  nemus  hos  glaciate  Diana, 

Algidus  aiLt  horrens  aut  Tujcula  protegit  Umbra, 

Tiburis  hi  lucos,  Anie?iaque  frigora  captant.  Sil.  4.  i. 

Albanos  quoque  Tufculofque  colles 
Et  quodcunque  jacet  fuburbe  frigus. 
Ficlenas  veteres,  brevefque  Rubras, 
Et  quod  Virgineo  cruore  gaudet 

Anna  pomiferim  nemus  Per enna.  Mar.  L.  i.  E.  123. 

All 
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All  fliun  the  raging  Dog-ftar's  fultry  heat. 

And  from  the  half-unpeopled  town  retreat; 

Some  hid  in  Mmi's  gloomy  forefts  He, 

To  Palejtrina  fome  for  fhelter  fly. 

Others  to  catch  the  breeze  of  breathing  air. 

To  Tufculum  or  Algido  repair; 

Or  in  moift  Tivolis  retirements  find 

A  cooling  fhade,  and  a  refrefhing  wind. 

On  the  contrary,  at  prefent,  Rome  is  never  fuller  of  Nobility  than  m  fum- 
mer  time;  for  the  country  towns  are  fo  infefted  with  unwholfome  vapors, 
that  they  dare  not  trufl  themfelves  in  them  while  the  heats  laft.  There  is 
no  queftion  but  the  air  of  the  Campania  would  be  now  as  healthful  as  it  was 
formerly,  were  there  as  many  fires  burning  in' it,  and  as  many  Inhabitants 
jto  manure  the  foil.  Leaving  Rome  about  the  latter  end  of  Odober,  in  my 
way  to  ^zmna,  I  lay  the  firft  night  at  a  little  village  in  the  territories  of  the 
ancient  Veil.  ,„.■-.. 

Hac  tum  nomina  erant,' nunc  Junt  fine  nomine  Campi. 

The  ruins  of  their  capital  city  are  at  prefent  fo  far  lofl,  that  the  Geogra- 
phers are  not  able  to  determine  exadly  the  place  where  they  once  flood: 
So  literally  is  that  noble  prophecy  of  Zt(ca?z  fulfilled,  of  this  and  other  pla- 
ces of  Latium. 

Gentes  Mars  i/ie  futuras 

Obruet,  et  populos  csvi  venientis  in  orbem 

Erepto  natale  feret,  tunc  omne  Latinum 

Fabula  nomen  erit:  Gabios,  Veiojque,  Coramque, 

Pulvere  vix  teSia  poterunt  monjlrare  ruince^ 

Albanojque  lares,  Laurentinofque  penates 

Rus  vacuum,  quod  non  habitet  nifi  nodle  coaiid 

Invitus L.   7. 

Succeeding  nations  by  the  fword  fliall  die. 
And  fwallow'd  up  in  dark  oblivion  lie: 
Almighty  Latium  with  her  cities  crown'd. 
Shall  like  an  antiquated  fable  found; 
The  Veian  and  the  Gabian  tow'rs  flrall  fall. 
And  one  promifcuous  ruin  cover  all, 
Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  flone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay; 

High 
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High  Alba?,  walls,  and  the  Lav inian S\.r3.vid^ 
(A  lonely  defert,  and  an  empty  land) 
Shall  fcarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  reft, 
A  fingle  houfe  to  their  benighted  gueft. 

We  here  faw  the  lake  Bacca,  that  gives  rife  to  the  Cir/????^^,  on  whofe  banks 
the  Fabii  were  flain. 

Tercentum  numerahat  avos,  quos  turbine  Martis, 

Abjlulit  una  dies,  cwnfors  non  aqua  labori 

Patricio  Cremerce  maculav  it  Jang  nine  ripas.  Sil.  It.  L.  i. 

Fabius  a  num'rous  anceftry  could  tell, 
Three  hundred  Heroes  that  in  battle  fell, 
Near  the  fam'd  Cremerfi's  difaft'rous  flood,io  'li/: 
That  ran  polluted  with  Patrician  blood 

We  faw  afterwards,  in  the  ptrogrefs  of  our  voyagevthe  Lakes  ofVico'^tid 
Boljena.  The  laft  is  reckoned  one  and  tAA^nty  miles  ih  circuit,  and  is  plen- 
tifully ftocked  with  fifh  and  fowl.  There  are  in  it  a  couple  of  Iflands,  that 
are  perhaps  the  two  floting  Ifles  mentioned  by  Pliny,  with  that  improbable 
circumftance  of  their  appearing  fometiraeslijce  a  circle,  fometimes  like, a  tri- 
angle, but  never  like  a  quadrangle.  It  is  eafy  enough  to  conceive  how  they 
might  become  fixed,  though  they  once  floted;  and  it  is  not  very  credible, 
that  the  Naturalift  could  be  deceived  in  his  account  of  a  place  that  lay,  as 
it  were,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  At  one  end  of  this  Lake  ftands 
Montefiafcone,  the  habitation  of  Virgirs  AEqui  Falifci,  AEn.  7.  and  on  the  fide 
of  it  the  town  of  the  Volfmians,  now  called  Bolfena. 

Aut pofctis  7iemorofa  inter  juga  Voifmiis.  Juv.  Sat.  3. 


Volfinium  flood 

Cover'd  with  mountains,  and  enclos'd  with  wood. 

I  faw  in  the  church-yard  of  jBoZ/^OTf^  an  antique  funeral  monument  (of  that 
kind  which  they  called  a  Sarcophagus)  very  entire,  and  what  is  particular, 
engraven  on  all  fides  with  a  curious  reprefentation  of  a  bacchanal.  Had  the 
Inhabitants  obferved  a  couple  of  lewd  figures  at  one  end  of  it,  they  would 
not  have  thought  it  a  proper  ornament  for  the  place  where  it  now  ftands. 
After  having  travelled  hence  to  Aquapendente,  that  ftands  in  a  wonderful 
pleafantfituation,  we  came  to  the  little  brook  which  feparates  the  Pope's 
dominions  from  the  Great  Duke's.  The  frontier  caftle  oi  Radicojani  is,  ies-t^A 
on  the  higheft  mountain  in  the  country,  and  is  as  well  fortified  as  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  place  will  permit.  We  here  found  the  natural  face  of  the 
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country  quite  changed  from  what  we  had  been  entertained  with  in  the 
Pope's  dominions.  For  inftead  of  the  many  beautifulfcenesof  green  moun- 
tains and  fruitful  valleys,  that  v/e  had  been  prefented  with  for  fome  days 
before,  we  faw  now  nothing  but  a  wild  naked  profpe(?i  of  rocks  and  hills, 
worn  on  all  fides  with  gutters  and  channels,  and  not  a  tree  or  fhrub  to  be 
met  with  in  a  vaft  circuit  of  feveral  miles.  This  favage  profpe^l  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  Italian  proverb,  that  The  Pope  has  theflejh,  and  the  Great  Duke  the 
bones  o/"  Italy.  Among  a  large  extent  of  thefe  barren  mountains  I  faw  but 
a  fingle  fpot  that  was  cultivated,  on  which  there  flood  a  Convent. 

SIENNA,    LEGHORN,    PISA, 

SIENNA  Hands  high,  and  is  adorned  with  a  great  many  towers  of  btick, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  were  ere6ied  to  fuch  of  the 
members  as  had  done  any  confiderable  fervice  to  their  country.  Thefe  tow- 
ers gave  us  a  fight  of  the  town  a  great  while  before  we  entered  it.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  city  fo  extraordinary  as  the  Cathedral,  which  a  man  may 
view  with  pleafure  after  he  has  feen  St.  Peters,  though  it  is  quite  of  another 
make,  and  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mafter-pieces  of  Gothic 
Architecture.  When  a  man  fees  the  prodigious  pains  and  expence  that  our 
fore-fathers  have  been  at  in  thefe  barbarous  buildings,  one  cannot  but 
fancy  to  himfelf  what  miracles  of  ArchiteClure  they  would  have  left  us,  had 
they  been  only  inftruded  in  the  right  way;  for  when  the  devotion  of  thofe 
ages  was  much  warmer  than  that  of  the  prefent,  and  the  riches  of  the  peo- 
ple much  more  at  the  difpofal  of  the  Prieils,  there  was  fo  much  money  con- 
fumed  on  thefe  Gothic  Cathedrals,  as  would  have  finiflied  a  greater  variety 
of  noble  buildings,  than  have  been  raifed  either  before  or  fince  that  time. 
One  would  wonder  to  fee  the  vaft  labor  that  has  been  laid  out  on  this 
fingle  Cathedral.  The  very  fpouts  are  loaden  with  ornaments;  the  windows 
are  formed  like  fo  many  fcenes  of  perfpeClive,  with  a  multitude  of  little  pil- 
lars retiring  one  behind  another;  the  great  columns  are  finely  engraven 
with  fruits  and  foliage  that  run  twifting  about  them  from  the  very  top  to 
the  bottom;  the  wholebody  of  the  church  is  chequered  with  different  lays  of 
white  and  black  marble;  the  pavement  curioufly  cut  out  in  defigns  and 
Scripture-ftories;  and  the  front  covered  with  fuch  a  variety  of  figures,  and 
over  run  with  fo  many  little  mazes  and  labyrinths  of  Sculpture,  that  no- 
thing in  the  world  can  make  a  prettier  fliow  to  thofe  who  prefer  falfe  beau- 
ties,   and  affedled  ornaments,    to  a  noble  and  majeftic  fimplicity.    Over- 
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againft  this  church  flands  a  large  Hofpital,  ere61ed  by  aflioe-makerwhohas 
been  beatified,  though  never  fainted.  There  ftands  a  figure  of  him  fuper- 
fcribed,  Sutor  ultra  Crepidam,  I  fliall  fpeak  nothing  of  the  extent  of  this  city, 
the  cleanlinefs  of  its  flreets,  nor  the  beauty  of  its  piazza,  which  fo  many 
travellers  have  defcribed.  As  this  is  the  laft  republic  that  fell  under  the 
fubjecSion  of  the  Duke  of  Florei^ce,  fo  is  it  flill  fuppofed  to  retain  many  han- 
kerings after  its  ancient  liberty:  for  this  reafon,  w^hen  the  Keys  and  Page- 
ants of  the  Duke's  towns  and  governments  pafs  in  proceffion  before  him,  on 
St.  John  Baptift's  day,  I  was  told  that  Sienna  comes  in  the  rear  of  his  do- 
minions, and  is  puflied  forward  by  thofe  who  follow,  to  fhew  the  reludan- 
cy  it  has  to  appear  in  fuch  a  folemnity.  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  many 
grofs  and  abfurd  traditions  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  who  is  the  great  Saint 
of  this  place.  I  think  there  is  as  much  pleafure  in  hearing  a  man  tell  his 
dreams,  as  in  reading  accounts  of  this  nature:  A  traveller  that  thinks  them 
worth  his  obfervation,  may  fill  a  book  with  them  at  every  great  town  in 
Italy. 

,  'From  Sienna  we  went  forward  to  Leghorn,  where  the  two  ports,  the  Bag- 
nio, a.nd  Donatelli's  ftatue  of  the  great  Duke,  amidft  the  four  flaves  chained 
to  his  pedeftal,  are  very  noble  fights.  The  fquare  is  one  ofthelargeft,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  Italy,  when  this  ftatue  is  ereded  in  it,- 
and  a  town-houfe  built  at  one  end  of  it  to  front  the  church  that  ftands  at 
the  other.  They  are  at  a  continual  expence  to  cleanfe.the  ports,  and  keep 
them  from  being  choked  up,  which  they  do  by  the  help  of  feveral  engines 
that  are  always  at  work,  and  employ  many  of  the  great  Duke's  flaves. 
Whatever  part  of  the  harbor  they  fcoop  in,  it  has  an  influence  on  all  the 
reft,  for  the  fea  immediately  v/orks  the  whole  bottom  to  a  level.  They 
draw  a  double  advantage  from  the  dirt  that  is  taken  up,  as  it  clears  the 
port,  and  at  the  fame  time  dries  up  feveral  marflies  about  the  town,  where 
ihey  lay  it  from  time  to  time.  One  can  fcarce  imagine  how. 'great  profits 
the  Duke  of  Tufca^iy  receives  from  this  fingle  place,  which  are  not  generally 
thought  fo  confiderable,  becaufe  it  pafles  for  a  Free  Port.  Buf  it  is  very 
well  known  how  the  Great  Duke,  on  a  late  occafion,  notwithftanding  the. 
privileges  of  the  Merchants,  drew  no  fmall  fums  of  money  out  of  them; 
though  ftill,  in  refped;  of  the  exorbitant  dues  that  are  paid  at  moft  other 
ports,  it  defervedly  retains  the  name  of  Free.  It  brings  into  his  dominions 
a  great  increafe  of  people  from  all  other  nations.  They  reckon  in  it  near 
ten  thoufand  Jezos,  many  of  them  very  rich,  and  fo  great  trafiickers,  that 
our  EngliJIi  fa^lors  complain  they  have  moft  of  our  country  trade  in 
their  hands.  'Tis  true,  the  ftrangers  pay  little  or  no  taxes  dire^ily,  but 
out  of  every  thing  they  buy  there  goes  a  large  gabel  to  the  govern- 
ment.     The    very    Ice-merchant    at   Leghorn,    pays    above    a    thoufand 
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pound  fterling  annually  for  his  privilege,  and  the  Tobacco-merchant  ten 
thoufand.  The  ground  is  fold  by  the  Great  Duke  at  a  very  high  price, 
and  houfes  are  every  day  rifing  on  it.  All  the  commodities  that  go  up 
into  the  country,  of  which  there  are  great  quantities,  are  clogged  with  ira- 
pofitions  as  foon  as  they  leave  Leghorn.  All  the  wines,  oils,  and  iilks, 
that  come  down  from  the  fruitful  valleys  of  Pi/a,  Florence,  and  other  parts  of 
Tufcany,  muft  make  their  way  through  feveral  duties  and  taxes  before  they 
can  reach  the  port.  The  canal  that  runs  from  the  fea  into  the  Arno  gives 
a  convenient  carriage  to  all  goods  that  are  to  be  fhipped  off,  which  does 
not  a  little  enrich  the  owners;  and  in  proportion  as  private  men  grow 
wealthy,  their  legacies,  law-fuits,  daughter's  portions,  ire.  encreafe,  in  all 
which  the  Great  Duke  comes  in  for  a  confiderable  ftiare.  The  Lucqueje, 
who  traffic  at  this  port,  are  faid  to  bring  in  a  great  deal  into  the  Duke's 
coffers.  Another  advantage,  which  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  him,  is,  that 
at  five  or  fix  days  warning  he  might  find  credit  in  this  town  for  very  large 
fums  of  money,  which  no  other  Prince  in  Italy- ca.n  pretend  to.  I  need  not 
take  notice  of  the  reputation  that  this  port  gives  him  among  foreign  Prin- 
ces, but  there  is  one  benefit  arifing  from  it,  which,  though  never  thrown 
into  the  account,  is  doubtlefs  very  confiderable.  It  is  well  known  how 
the  Pijans  and  Florentines  long  regretted  the  lofs  of  their  ancient  liberty, 
and  their  fubjedion  to  a  family  that  fome  of  them  thought  themfelves  e- 
qual  to,  in  the  florilhing  times  of  their  common-wealths.  The  town  of 
Leghorn  has  accidentally  done  what  the  greateft  fetch  of  politics  would 
have  found  difficult  to  have  brought  about,  for  it  has  almofl.  unpeopled  Pifa, 
if  we  compare  it  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  every  day  leffens  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florence.  This  does  not  only  weaken  thofe 
places,  but  at  the  fame  time  turns  many  of  the  bufieft  fpirits  from  their 
old  notions  of  honor  and  liberty,  to  the  thoughts  of  traffic  and  merchan- 
dife:  And  as  men  engaged  in  a  road  of  thriving  are  no  friends  to  changes 
and  revolutions,  they  are  at  prefent  worn  into  a  habit  of  fubjedion,  and 
pufli  all  their  purfuits  another  way.  It  is  no  Avonder  therefore  that  the 
Great  Duke  has  fuch  apprehenfions  of  the  Pope's  making  Civita  Vecchia  a 
free  port,  which  may  in  time  prove  fo  very  prejudicial  to  Leghorn.  It 
would  be  thought  an  improbable  ftory,  fhould  I  fet  down  the  feveral  me- 
thods that  are  commonly  reported  to  have  been  made  ufe  of  during  the  lafl 
Pontificate,  to  put  a  flop  to  this  defign.  The  Great  Duke's  money  was  fo 
well  bellowed  in  the  Conclave,  that  feveral  of  the  Cardinals  difluaded  the 
Pope  from  the  undertaking,  and  at  lafl  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  the 
little  port  which  he  made  at  Antium,  near  Mettuno.  The  chief  workmen  that 
were  to  have  conveyed  the  water  to  Civita  Vecchia^  were  bought  off,  and 
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when  a  poor  Capuchin^  who  was  thought  proof  againft  all  bribes,  had  un- 
dertaken to  carry  on  the  work,  he  died  a  little  after  he  had  entered  upon 
it.  The  prefent  Pope  however,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  fe- 
cret  hiftory,  and  the  weaknefs  of  his  predeceffor,  feems  refolved  to  bring 
the  proje6l  to  its  perfection.  He  has  already  been  at  vaft  charges  in  finifh- 
ing  the  AqueduCl,  and  had  fome  hopes  tha^,  if  the  war  fhould  drive  our 
Engli/Ii  Merchants  from  Sicily  and  Maples,  they  would  fettle  here.  His  Ho- 
linefs  has  told  fome  Englijli  Gentlemen,  that  thofe  of  our  nation  fliould 
have  the  greateft  privileges  of  any  but  the  fubje^ls  of  the  Church.  One 
of  our  countrymen,  who  makes  a  good  figure  at  Rome,  told  me  the  Pope 
has  this  defign  extremely  at  his  heart;  but  that  he  fears  the  Englijli  will 
fuffer  nothing  like  a  Refident  or  Conful  in  his  dominions;  though  at  the 
fame  time  he  hoped  the  bufinefs  might  as  well  be  tranfaded  by  one  that 
had  no  public  charader.  This  Gentleman  has  fo  bufied  himfelf  in  the  af- 
fair, that  he  has  offended  the  French  and  Spanijh  Cardinals,  infomuch  that 
Cardinal  Janjon  refufed  to  fee  him,  when  he  would  have  made  his  apology 
for  what  he  had  faid  to  the  Pope  on  this  fubjed.  There  is  one  great  ob- 
jedion  to  Civita  Vecchia,  that  the  air  of  "the  place  is  not  wholfome;  but  this 
they  fay  proceeds  from  want  of  Inhabitants,  the  air  of  Leghorn  having 
been  worfe  than  this  before  the  town  was  well  peopled. 

The  great  profits  that  have  accrued  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  from  his  free 
Port,  have  fet  feveral  of  the  States  of  Italy  on  the  fame  projed.  The  mofl 
likely  to  fucceed  in  it  would  be  the  Genoefe,  who  lie  more  convenient  than 
the  Venetians,  and  have  a  more  inviting  form  of  government,  than  that  of 
the  Church,  or  that  of  Florence.  But  as  the  port  of  Genoa  is  fo  very  ill 
guarded  againft  ftorms,  that  no  privileges  can  tempt  the  merchants  from 
Leghorn  into  it,  fo  dare  not  the  Genoefe  make  any  other  of  their  ports  Free, 
left  it  fhould  draw  to  it  moft  of  their  Commerce  and  Inhabitants,  and  by 
confequence  ruin  their  chief  city. 

From  Leghorn  I  went  to  Pija,  where  there  is  ftill  the  Shell  of  a  great  Ci- 
ty, though  not  half  furnifhed  with  Inhabitants.  The  great  Church,  Bap- 
tiftery,  and  leaning  Tower,  are  very  well  worth  feeing,  and  are  built  after 
the  fame  fancy  with  the  cathedral  of  Sienna.  Half  a  day's  journey  more 
brought  me  into  the  Republic  of  Lucca. 
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IT  is  very  pleafant  to  fee  how  the  fmall  territories  of  this  little  Republic 
are  cultivated  to  the  beft  advantage,  fo  that  one  cannot  find  the  leaft  fpot 
of  ground,  that  is  not  made  to  contribute  its  utmoft  to  the  owner.  In  all 
the  Inhabitants  there  appears  an  air  of  chearfulnefs  and  plenty,  not  often 
to  be  met  with  in  thofe  of  the  countries  which  lie  about  them.  There  is 
but  one  gate  for  ftrangers  to  enter  at,  that  it  may  be  known  what  num- 
bers of  them  are  in  the  town.   Over  it  is  written  in  Letters  of  gold,  Libertas. 

This  Republic  is  fhut  up  in  the  .Great  Duke's  dominions,  who  at  pre- 
fent  is  very  much  incenfed  againft  it,  and  feems  to  threaten  it  with  the 
fate  o{  Florence,  Pi/a  and  Sienna.     The  occafion  is  as  follows. 

The  Lucqucfe  plead  prefcription  for  hunting  in  one  of  the  Duke's  forefts, 
that  lies  upon  their  frontiers,  which  about  two  years  fmce  was  llri6lly  for- 
bidden them,  the  Prince  intending  to  preferve  the  game  for  his  own  plea- 
fure.  Two  or  three  Sportfmen  of  the  Republic,  who  had  the  hardinefs  to 
offend  againft  the  prohibition,  were  feized,  and  kept  in  a  neighbouring  pri- 
fon.  Their  country-men,  to  the  number  of  threefcore,  attacked  the  place 
where  they  were  kept  in  cuftody,  and  refcued  them.  The  Great  Duke  re- 
demands  his  prifoners,  and,  as  a  further  fatisfadion,  would  have  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  town,  where  the  threefcore  affailants  had  combined  together, 
delivered  into  his  hands;  but  receiving  only  excufes,  he  refolved  to  do 
himfelf  juftice.  Accordingly  he  ordered  all  the  Lucqucfe  to  be  feifed  that 
were  found  on  a  market-day,  in  one  of  his  frontier  towns.  Thefe  amoun- 
ted to  fourfcore,  among  whom  were  perfons  of  lome  confequence  in  the 
Republic.  They  are  now  in  priion  at  Florence,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  treated 
hardly  enough,  for  there  are  fifteen  of  the  number  dead  within  lefs  than 
two  years.  The  King  o^  Spain,  who  is  Protedor  of  the  Common-wealth, 
received  information  from  the  Great  Duke  of  what  had  paffed,  who  ap- 
proved of  his  proceedings,  with  orders  to  the  Lucquefe,  by  the  Governor  of 
Milan,  to  give  a  proper  fatisfa61ion.  The  Republic,  thinking  themfelves 
ill  ufed  by  their  Protcdor,   as  they  fay  at  Florence,  have  fent  to  Prince  Eu- 
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gene  to  defire  the  Emperor's  prote^lion,  with  an  offer  of  winter-quarters, 
as  it  is  faid,  for  four  thoufand  Germans.  The  Great  Duke  rifes  on  them  in 
his  demands,  and  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  lefs  than  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  and  a  folemn  embaify  tobegpardon  for  the  paft,  and  promife  amend- 
ment for  the  future.  Thus  (lands  the  affair  at  prefent,  that  may  end  in  the 
ruin  of  the  Common- wealth,  if  the/r^'nt/ifucceedin/te/)'.  It  is  pleafant  how- 
ever to  hear  the  difcourfe  of  the  common  people  of  Lucca,  who  are  firmly 
perfuaded  that  one  Lucquefe  can  beat  five  Florentines,  who  are  grown  low- 
fpirited,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  Great  Duke's  oppreffions,  and  have  no- 
thing worth  fighting  for.  They  fay,  they  can  bring  into  the  field  twenty 
or  thirty  thoufand  fighting  men,  all  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives  for  their 
liberty.  They  have  a  good  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  few 
horfe.  It  muft  be  owned  thefe  people  are  more  happy,  at  leafl  in  imagi- 
nation, than  the  reft  of  their  neighbours,  becaufe  they  tliink  themfelves  fo; 
though  fuch  a  chimerical  happinefs  is  not  peculiar  to  Republicans,  for  we 
find  the  fubjeds  of  the  moft  abfolute  Prince  in  Europe  are  as  proud  of  their 
Monarch  as  the  Lucquefe  of  being  fubje61  to  none.  Should  the  French  affairs 
profper  in  Italy,  it  is  poffible  the  Great  Duke  may  bargain  for  the  Repub- 
lic oi  Lucca,  by  the  help  of  his  great  treafures,  as  his  Predeceffors  did  for- 
merly with  the  Emperor  for  that  of  Sienna.  The  Great  Dukes  have  never 
yet  attempted  any  thing  on  Lucca,  as  not  only  fearing  the  arms  of  their 
Protedor,  but  becaufe  they  are  well  affured,  that  Ihould  the  Lucquefe  be  re- 
duced to  the  laft  extremity,  they  would  rather  throw  themfelves  under 
the  government  of  the  Genoeje,  or  fome  ftronger  neighbour,  than  fubmit  to 
a  State  for  which  they  have  fo  great  an  averfion.  And  the  Florentines  are 
very  fenfible,  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  weak  State  within  their  do- 
minions, than  the  branch  of  one  as  ftrong  as  themfelves.  But  ftiould  fo 
formidable  a  power,  as  that  of  the  French  King,  fupport  them  in  their  at- 
tempts, there  is  no  government  in  Italy  that  would  dare  to  interpofe.  This 
Republic,  for  the  extent  of  its  dominions,  is  efteemed  the  richeft  and  beft 
peopled  State  of  Italy-  The  whole  adminiftration  of  the  government  palfes 
into  different  hands  at  the  end  of  every  two  months,  wliich  is  the  greateft 
fecurity  imaginable  to  their  liberty,  and  wonderfully  contributes  to  the 
quick  difpatch  of  all  public  affairs:  But  in  any  exigence  of  ftate,  like  that 
they  are  now  preffed  with,  it  certainly  afks  a  much  longer  time  to  condu6l 
any  defign,  for  the  good  of  the  Common- wealth,  to  its  maturity  and  per- 
fedion. 
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I  Had  the  good  luck  to  be  at  Florence  when  there  was  an  Opera  a<5led, 
which  was  the  eighth  that  I  had  feen  in  Italy.  I  could  not  but  fmile  to 
read  the  folemn  proteftation  of  the  Poet  in  the  firft  page,  where  he  declares 
that  he  believes  neither  in  the  Fates,  Deities,  or  Deftinies:  and  that  if  he 
has  made  ufe  of  the  words,  it  is  purely  out  of  a  poetical  liberty,  and  not 
from  his  real  fentiments,  for  that  in  all  thefe  particulars  he  believes  as  the 
Holy  Mother  Church  believes  and  commands. 

PROTEST  A. 

Le  voci  Fato,  Delta,  Dejllno,  e  fmili,  che  per  entro  quejlo  Drama  trovarai,  Jon 
mejfe  per  ijcherzo  poetico,  e  non  per  fentimento  vero,  credendo  fempre  in  tutto  quello,  che 
crede,  e  comanda  Santa  Madre  chiefa. 

There  are  fome  beautiful  Palaces  in  Florence;  and  as  "fufcan  pillars  and 
Ruflic  work  owe  their  original  to  this  country,  the  architects  always  take 
care  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  great  edifices  that  are  raifed  in  Tufcany. 
The  Duke's  new  palace  is  a  very  noble  pile,  built  after  this  manner,  which 
makes  it  look  extremely  folid  and  majeflic.  It  is  not  unlike  that  of  Lux- 
emburg at  Paris,  which  was  built  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  and  for  that  reafon  per- 
haps the  workmen  fell  into  the  Tufcan  humor.  1  found  in  the  court  of  this 
palace  what  I  could  not  meet  with  any  where  in  Rome;  I  mean,  an  antique 
ftatueof  Hercules  lifting  up  Jntewi  from  the  earth,  which  I  have  already  had 
occafion  to  fpeak  of.  It  was  found  in  Rome,  and  brought  hither  under  the 
reign  of  Leo  the  tenth.  There  are  abundance  of  pidures  in  the  feveral  a- 
partments,  by  the  hands  of  the  greateft  mailers. 

But  'tis  the  famous  gallery  of  the  old  palace,  where  are  perhaps  the  no- 
blefl  colledions  of  curiofities  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  whole  world. 
The  gallery  itfelf  is  made  in  the  fhape  of  an  L,  according  to  Mr.  Lajfel,  but, 
if  it  muft  needs  be  like  a  letter,  it  refembles  the  Greek  IL  moft.  It  is  adorn- 
ed with  admirable  pieces  of  fculpture,  as  well  modern  as  ancient.  Of  the 
laft  fort  I  Ihall  mention  thofe  that  are  rareft,  either  for  the  perfon  they  re- 
prefent,  or  the  beauty  of  the  fculpture.  Among  the  bulls  of  the  Emperors 
and  Emprefles  there  are  thefe  that  follow,   which  are  all  very  fcarce,   and 
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fome  of  them  almoft  fingular  in  their  kind.  Agrippa,  Caligula,  Otho,  JVerva,  AElius 
Verus,  Pertinax,  Geta,  Didius  Julianus,  Albinus  extremely  well  wrought,  and, 
what  is  feldom  feen,  in  alabafter,  Gordianus  Africanus  the  elder,  Eliogabalus, 
Galien  the  elder,  and  the  younger  Pupienus.  I  have  put  Agrippa  among  the 
Emperors,  becaufe  he  is  generally  ranged  fo  in  fets  of  Medals,  as  fome  that 
follow  among  the  EmprelTes  have  no  other  right  to  the  company  they  are 
joined  with.  Domitia,  Agrippina  wife  o£  Germaiiicus,  Anionia,  Matidia,  Plotina, 
Mallia  Scantilla,  falfly  infcribed  under  her  Bull;  Julia  Severi,  Aquilia  Severa, 
Julia  Mafa.  .  I  have  generally  obferved  at  Rome,  which  is  the  great  maga- 
zine .of  the  fe  antiquities,  that  the  fame  heads  which  are  rare  in  Medals  are 
alfo  rare  in  Marble,  and  indeed  one  may  commonly  affign  the  fame  reafon 
for  both,  which  was  the  fhortnefs  of  the  Emperors  reigns,  that  did  not  give 
the  workmen  time  to  make  many  of  their  figures;  and  as  the  fhortnefs  of 
their  reigns  was  generally  occafioned  by  the  advancement  of  a  rival,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  nobody  worked  on  the  figure  of  a  deceafed  Emperor,  when 
his  enemy  was  in  the  throne.  This  obfervation  however  does  not  always 
hold.  An  Agrippa  or  Caligula,  for  example,  is  a  common  Coin,  but  a  very 
extraordinary  Bull;  and  a/Tiberius  a  rare  Coin,  but  a  common  Buft,  which 
one  would  wonder  the  more  at,  if  we  cotifider  the  indignities  that  were  of- 
fered to  this  Emperor's  ftatues  after  his  death.  The  Tiberius  in  Tiberim  is- 
a  known  inftance. 

Among  the  Bufts  of  fuch  Emperors  as  are  common  enough,  there  are  fe- 
veral  in  the  gallery  that  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of  for  the  excellence  of 
the  fculpture,  as  thofe  of  Augiifius,  Vejpajian,  Adrian,  Marcus  AureUus,  Lucius 
Verus,  Septimius  Severus,  Caracalla,  Geta.  There  is  in  the  fame  gallery  a  very 
beautiful  Buft  oi  Alexander  the  Great,  cafting  up  his  face  to  Heaven,  with 
a  noble  air  of  grief  or  difcontentednefs  in  his  looks.  I  have  feen  two  or 
three  antique  Bufts  oi  Alexander  in  the  fame  air  and  pofture,  and  am  apt  to 
think  the  Sculptor  had  in  his  thoughts  the  Conqueror's  weeping  for  new 
worlds,  or  fome  other  the  like  circumftance  of  his  hiftory.  There  is  alfo 
in  Porphyry  the  head  of  a  Faun,  and  of  the  God  Pan.  Among  the  entire 
figures  I  took  particular  notice  of  a  Veftal  Virgin,  with  the  holy  fire  burn- 
ing before  her.  This  ftatue,  I  think,  may  decide  that  notable  controverfy 
among  the  Antiquaries,  whether  the  Veftals,  after  having  received  the  Ton- 
fure  ever  fuffered  their  hair  to  come  again,  for  it  is  here  full  grown,  and  ga- 
thered under  the  veil.  The  brazen  figure  of  the  Conful,  with  the  Ring  on 
his  finger,  reminded  me  of  Juvenal's  maj oris  ponder  a  gemma.  There  is  another 
ftatue  in  brafs,  fuppofed  to  be  of  Apollo,  with  this  modern  infcription  on  the 
pedeftal,  which  I  muft  confefs  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of,  Ut  poiui  hue 
veni  mufis  etfratre  reli£io.    I  faw  in  the  fame  gallery  the  famous  figure  of  the 
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wild  Boar,  the  Gladiator,  the  NarciJJus,  the  Cupul  and  PJyche,  the  Flora,  with 
fome  modern  fiatues  that  feveral  others  have  defcribed.  Among  the  an- 
tique figures  there  is  a  fine  one  of  Morpheus  in  touchllone.  I  have  always 
obferved,  that  this  God  is  reprefented  by  the  ancient  Statuaries  under  the 
figure  of  a  Boy  afleep,  with  a  bundle  of  Poppy  in  his  hand.  I  at  firft  took 
it  for  a  Cupid,  'till  I  had  taken  notice  that  it  had  neither  bow  nor  quiver. 
I  fuppofe  Doctor  Lifter  has  been  guilty  of  the  fame  miftake  in  the  refle61i- 
ons  he  makes  on  what  he  calls  the  fleeping  Cupid  with  Poppy  in  his  hands. 

Qualia  namque 

Corpora  nudorum  tabula  pinguntur  Amorum 

Talis  erat,  Jed  ne  facial  difcrimina  cultus, 

Aut  hide  adde  leves  aut  illis  deme  Pharetras.  Ov.  Met.  L.  lo. 

Such  are  the  Cupids  that  in  paint  we  view; 
But  that  the  likenefs  may  be  nicely  true, 
A  loaden  Quiver  to  his  fhoulders  tie. 
Or  bid  the  Cupids  lay  their  quivers  by. 

'Tis  probable  they  chofe  to  reprefent  the  God  of  fleep  under  the  figure 
of  a  Boy,  contrary  to  all  bur  modern  defigners,  becaufe  it  is  that  age  which 
has  its  repofe  the  leaft  broken  by  cares  and  anxieties.  Statius,  in  his  cele- 
brated invocation  of  Sleep,  addrelTes  himfelf  to  him  under  the  fame  figure. 

Crimine  quo  merui,  juvenis  placidijfime  Divum, 

Quove  err  ore  mijer,  donis  ut  Joins  egerem 

Somne  tuis?  tacet  omne  pecus,  volucrejque  Jeraque,  ire.     Silv.  Lib.5_. 

Tell  me,   thou  bell  of  Gods,  thou  gentle  Youth, 
Tell  me  my  fad  offence  ;    that  only  I, 
While  hulh'd  at  eafe  thy  drowfy  fubjeds  lie. 
In  the  dead  filence  of  the  night  complain, 
Nor  tafte  the  bleffings  of  thy  peaceful  reign. 

I  never  faw  any  figure  of  Sleep,  that  was  not  of  black  marble,  which 
has  probably  fome  relation  to  the  night,  which  is  the  proper  feafon  for 
reft.  I  fliould  not  have  made  this  remark,  but  that  I  remember  to  have 
read  in  one  of  the  ancient  authors,  that  the  Nile  is  generally  reprefented 
in  ftone  of  this  color,  becaufe  it  flows  from  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians ; 
which  fhews  us  that  the  Statuaries  had  fometimes  an  eye  to  the  perfon  they 
were  to  reprefent,   in  the  choice  they  made  of  their  marble.     There  are 
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flill  at  Rome  fome  of  thefe  black  flatues  of  the  Nile  which  are  cut  in  a  kind 
of  touchftone. 

Ufque  coloratis  amnis  devexus  ab  Indis.  Virg.  Geor.  4, 

At  one  end  of  the  gallery  Hands  two  antique  marble  pillars,  curioufly 
wrought  with  the  figures  of  the  old  Roman  arms  and  inftruments  of  war. 
After  a  full  fiirvey  of  the  gallery,  we  were  led  into  four  or  five  chambers 
of  Curiofities  that  fiand  on  the  fide  of  it.  The  firfl  was  a  Cabinet  of  An- 
tiquities, made  up  chiefly  of  Idols,  Talifmans,  Lamps  and  Hieroglyphics. 
I  faw  nothing  in  it  that  I  was  not  before  acquainted  with,  except  the  four 
following  figures  in  brafs. 

I.  A  little  Image  of  Juno  Sifpifa,  or  Sojpita,  which  perhaps  is  not  to  be 
met  with  any  where  elfe  but  on  Medals.  She  is  clothed  in  a  Goat's-fkin, 
the  horns  flicking  out  above  her  head.  The  right  arm  is  broken  that  pro- 
bably fupported  a  fhield,  and  the  left  a  little  defaced,  though  one  may  fee 
it  held  fomething  in  its  grafp  formerly.  The  feet  are  bare.  I  remember 
Tidly's  defcription  of  this  Goddefs  in  the  following  words.  Herde  inquit 
qudm  tibi  illam  nojlram  Sojpitam  quam  tu  nunquam  ne  inSomniisvides,  mji  cumpelle 
Caprind,   cum  hqfid,  cum  :fcittulq,   cum  calceolis  repandis. 

II.  An  antique  Model  of  the  famous  Laocoon  and  his  two  Sons,  that 
Hands  in  the  Belvidera  at  Rome.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  en- 
tire in  thofe  parts  where  the  ftatue  is  maim'd.  It  was  by  the  help  of  this 
Model  that  Bandinelli  finiflied  his  admirable  copy  of  the  Laocoon^  which  Hands 
at  one  end  of  this  gallery.  . 

III.  An  Apollo  or  Amphmi.  I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  An- 
gularity of  the  Inftrument,  which  I  never  before  faw  in  ancient  fculpture. 
It  is  not  unlike  a  Violin,  and  played  on  after  the  fame  manner.  I  doubt 
however  whether  this  figure  be  not  of  a  later  date  than  the  reft,  by  the 
meannefs  of  the  workmanfhip. 

IV.  A  Corona  Radialis  with  only  eight  fpikes  to  it.  Every  one  knows  the 
ufual  number  was  twelve,  fome  fay  in  allufion  to  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac.^ 
and  others  to  the  labors  of  Hercules. 

Inzenti  mole  Latinus 


Ouadrijugo  vehitur  curru  ;  cui  tempora  circiim 

Aurati  bis/ex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt. 

Soils  avi  fpecimen Virg.  AEn.  12. 

Four  Heeds  the  Chariot  of  Latinus  bear : 
Twelve  golden  beams  around  his  temples  play. 
To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  God  of  day.  Dryden. 
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The  two  next  chambers  are  made  up  of  feveral  artificial  curiofities  in 
Ivory,  Amber,  Chryftal,  Marble,  and  precious  ftones,  which  all  voyage- 
writers  are  full  of.  In  the  chamber  that  is  fhewn  laft  ftands  the  celebrated 
Venus  of  Medicis.  The  ftatue  feems  much  lefs  than  the  life,  as  being  perfed- 
ly  naked,  and  in  company  with  others  of  a  larger  make:  It  is  notwithftand- 
ing  as  big  as  the  ordinary  lize  of  a  woman,  as  I  concluded  from  the  mea- 
fure  of  her  wrift;  for  from  the  bignefs  of  any  one  part  it  is  eafy  to  guefs 
at  all  the  reft,  in  a  figure  of  fuch  nice  proportions.  The  foftnefs  of  the 
flefh,  the  delicacy  of  the  fhape,  air  and  pofture,  and  corre6lnefs  of  defign 
in  this  ftatue,  are  inexpreflible.  I  have  feveral  reafons  to  believe  that  the 
name  of  the  Sculptor  on  the  pedeftal  is  not  fo  old  as  the  ftatue.  This  fi- 
gure of  Venus  put  me  in  mind  of  a  fpeech  fhe  makes  in  one  of  the  Greek 
Epigrams. 

T^  T^sl;  (H§a  jiovii;.    JJ^aBirskrii;  ^e  ito^s; 

Anchifes,  Paris,  and  Adonis  too 
[^  Have  feen  me  naked,  and  expos'd  to  view; 

All  thefe  I  frankly  own  without  denying: 
But  where  has  this  Praxiteles  been  prying? 

There  is  another  Venus  in  the  fame  circle,  that  would  make  a  good  figure 
any  where  elfe.  There  are  among  the  old  Roman  Statues  fev^eral  of  Venus 
in  different  poftures  and  habits,  as  there  are  many  particular  figures  of  her 
made  after  the  fame  defign.  I  fancy  it  is  not  hard  to  find  among  them 
fome  that  v/ere  made  after  the  three  ftatues  of  this  Goddefs,  which  Pliny 
mentions.  In  the  fame  chamber  is  the  Roman  Slave  whetting  his  knife  and 
liftning,  which  from  the  fhoulders  upwards  is  incomparable.  The  two 
wreftlers  are  in  the  fame  room.  I  obferved  here  likewife  a  very  curious 
Buft  of  Annius  Verus,,  the  young  Son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,,  who  died  at  nine 
years  of  age.  I  have  feen  feveral  other  Bufts  of  him  at  Rome,  though  his 
Medals  are  exceeding  rare. 

The  Great  D.uke  has  ordered  a  large  chamber  to  be  fitted  up  for  old  In- 
fcriptions,  Urns,  Monuments,  and  the  like  fets  of  Antiquities.  I  was  fhewn 
feveral  of  them  which  are  not  yet  put  up.  There  are  the  two  famous  In- 
fcriptions  that  give  fo  great  a  light  to  the  hiftories  o(  Appius,  who  made  the 
High-way,  and  of  Fabius  the  Di^lator;  they  contain  a  fhort  account  of  the 
honors  they  paffed  through,  and  the  actions  they  performed.  I  faw  too 
the  Bufts  of  Tranquillina,  Mother  to  Gordianus  Pius,  and  of  Quintus  Herennius, 
Son  to  Trajan  Dccius,  which  are  extremely  valuable  for  their  rarity,  and  a 
beautiful  old  figure  made  after  the  celebrated  Hermaphrodite  in  the  Villa 
VOL.   II.  T  Borghefe. 
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Borgheje.  I  faw  nothing  that  has  not  been  obferved  by  feveral  others  in 
the  Argenteria,  the  Tabernacle  of  St.  Laurence's  ehapel,  and  the  chamber 
of  Painters.  The  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  will  be  perhaps  the  mod  coftly 
piece  of  work  on  the  face  of  the  earth  when  completed,  but  it  advances 
fo  very  floAvly,  that  'tis  not  impoffible  but  the  family  of  Medicis  may  be  ex- 
unS.  before  their  burial  place  is  finiflied. 

The  Great  Duke  has  lived  many  years  feparate  from  the  Dutchefs,  who 
is  at  prefent  in  the  court  of  France,  and  intends  there  to  end  her  days. 
The  Cardinal  his  brother  is  old  and  infirm,  and  could  never  be  induced 
to  refign  his  purple  for  the  uncertain  profpe6l  of  giving  an  Heir  to  the 
Dukedom  of  Tujcany,  The  Great  Prince  has  been  married  feveral  years 
without  any  Children,  and  notwithftanding  all  the  precautions  in  the 
world  were  taken  for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  his  younger  brother,  (as 
finding  out  a  Lady  for,  him  who  was  in  the  vigor  and  flower  of  her  age, 
and  had  given  marks  of  her  fruitfulnefs  by  a  former  Hufband)  they  have 
all  hitherto  proved  unfuccefsful.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Me- 
dicis in  Naples:  The  head  of  it  has  been  owned  as  kinfman  by  the  Great 
Duke,  and  it  is  thought  will  fucceed  tO'^his  dominions,  in  cafe  the  Princes 
his  fons  die  childlefs;  though  it  is  not  impoffible  but  in  fuch  a  conjunc- 
ture, the  Common-wealths,  that  are  thrown  under  the  Great  Dutchy,  may 
make  fome  efforts  towards  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

I  was  in  the  library  of  manufcripts  belonging  to  St.  Laurence,  of  which 
there  is  a  printed  Catalogue.  I  looked  into  the  Virgil  which  difputes  its  an- 
tiquity with  that  of  the  Vatican.  It  wants  the  Ille  ego  qui  quondam,  &:c.  and 
the  twenty  two  lines  in  the  fecond  AEjieid,  beginning  at  Jamque  adeo  Juper 

unus  erani I  muft  confefs  I  always  thought  this  paffage  left  out  with  a 

great  deal  of  judgment  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  as  it  feems  to  contradi^  a  part 
in  the  flxth  AEneid,  and  reprefents  the  Hero  in  a  paffion,  that  is,  at  leafl; 
not  at  all  becoming  the  greatnefs  of  his  character.  Belides,  I  think  the 
apparition  of  Venus  comes  in  very  properly  to  draw  him  away  immediate- 
ly after  the  fight  of  Priam  s  murder;  for  without  fuch  a  machine  to  take 
him  off,  I  cannot  fee  how  the  Hero  could,  with  honor,  leave  Neoptolemus 
triumphant,  and  Priam  unrevenged.  But  fince  Virgil's  friends  thought  fit  to 
let  drop  this  incident  of  Helen,  I  wonder  they  would  not  blot  out,  or  alter 
a  line  in  Venus  s  fpeech,  that  has  a  relation  to  the  rencounter,  and  comes 
in  improperly  without  it. 

Xon  tihi  Tyndaridce  fades  invifa  Lactsnce, 

Culpatujve  Paris  AEn.  2. 
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Florence  for  modern  ftatues  I  think  excels  even  Rome,  but  thefe  I  fhall  pafs 
over  in  filence,  that  I  may  not  tranfcribe  out  of  others. 

The  way  from  Florence  to  Bolonia  runs  over  feveral  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  is  the  worft  road,  I  believe,  of  any  over  the  Apennines;  for  this  was 
my  third  time  of  croffing  them.  It  gave  me  a  lively  idea  o(  Siliiis  Italicuss 
defcription  of  Hannibal's  march. 

Quoque  magis  Jubicre  jiigo  atque  evadere  nifi 

Erexere  graclum,  crejcit  labor,  ardua  fupra 

Sefe  aperit,  fejjis  et  najcitur  altera  rnoles.  L.  3. 

From  fteep  to  fleep  the  troops  advanc'd  with  pain. 
In  hopes  at  laft  the  topmoft  cliff  to  gain: 
But  flill  by  new  afcents  the  mountain  grew. 
And  a  frefh  toil  prefented  to  their  view. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  defcriptions  which  the  Latin  Poets 
have  given  us  of  the  Apennines.  We  may  obferve  in  them  all  the  remark- 
able qualities  of  this  prodigious  length  of  mountains,  that. run  from  one 
extremity  of  Italy  to  the  other,  and  give  rife  to  an  incredible  variety  of 
rivers  that  water  this  delightful  country. 


Mibifer  Apenninus. 

Qui  Siculum  porvedius  ad  ujque  Pelorum. 


Ov.  Met.  L.  2. 


Finibus  ab  Ligurum  populos  ampleditur  omnes 
Italia,  geminumque  latus  Jlringentia  longe 
Utraque  perpetuo  dijcriminat  aquora  tradu. 

Clau.  de  Sexto  Conf.  Hon. 

Mole  nivali 

Alpibus  aquatum  attolle?is  caput  Apenninus.  Sil.  It.  L,  2. 

Horrebat  glacie  faxa  inter  lubrica  Jummo 
Piniferum  cce.lo  mifcens  caput  Apenninus: 
Condiderat  nix  alta  trabes,  et  vertice  celjo 
Canus  apexJiriBdfurgebat  ad  ajlra  pruind.  Li.  4.  Id. 

Umbrofis  mediam  qua  collibus  Apenninus 
Erigit  Italiam,  nulla  qua  vertice  tellus 
Altius  intumuit,  propiufque  accejfit  Olympo, 
Mens  inter  geminas  medius  fe  porrigit  undas 
Injerni  Juperique  maris:  collejque  coercent 
Nine  Tyrrhena  vado  frangentes  cequora  Pifa, 
mine  Dalmaticis  obnoxia  Jluciibus  Ancon. 

X  2  Fontibus 
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Fontibus  hie  vajlis  immenfos  concipit  amnes, 

Fluminaque  in  gemini  fpargit  (livortia  ponti.  Luc.  L.  2. 

In  pomp  the  fliady  Apennines  arife, 

And  lift  th'  afpiring  nation  to  the  fkies; 

No  land  like  Italy  ere6ls  the  fight 

By  fuch  a  vafl.  afcent,  or  fwells  to  fuch  a  height: 

Her  num'rous  ftates  the  tow'ring  hills  divide; 

And  fee  the  billows  rife  on  either  fide; 

At  Pifa  here  the  range  of  mountains  ends. 

And  here  to  high  AncoJia's,  fliores  extends: 

In  their  dark  womb  a  thoufand  rivers  lie, 

That  with  continu'd  dreams  the  double  fea  fupply. 
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FT  E  R  a  very  tedious  journey  over  the  Apennines,  we  at  laft  came  to 


A 


the  river  that  runs  at  the  foot  of  them,  and  was  formerly  called  the 
little  Rhine.  Following  the  courfe  of  this  river  we  arrived  in  a  fhort  time 
at  Bolonia. 

Parvique  Bononia  Rheni.  Sil.  Ital.  8. 

Bolonia  water'd  by  the  petty  Rhine. 

We  here  quickly  felt  the  difference  of  the  northern  from  the  fouthern  fide 
of  the  mountains,  as  well  in  the  coldnefs  of  the  air,  as  in  the  badnefs  of 
the  wine.  This  town  is  famous  for  the  richnefs  of  the  foil  that  lies  about 
it,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  Convents.  It  is  likewife  efteemed  the  third 
in  Italy  for  pidures,  as  having  been  the  fchool  of  the  Lombard  painters.  I 
faw  in  it  three  rarities  of  different  kinds,  which  pleafed  me  more  than  any 
other  fhows  of  the  place.  The  firfl  was  an  authentic  filver  medal  of  the 
younger  Brutus,  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  Antiquaiy.  One  may  fee  the 
charader  of  the  perfon  in  the  features  of  the  face,  which  is  exquifitely  well 
cut.  On  the  reverfe  is  the  cap  of  liberty,  with  a  dagger  on  each  fide  of  it, 
fubfcribed  Id.  Mar.  for  the  Ides  of  March,  the  famous  date  of  Cafar's.  mur- 
der. The  fecond  was  a  pi6lure  of  Raphel's  in  St.  Giouanni  in  Monte.  It  is 
extremely  well  preferved,  and  reprefents  St.  Cecilia  with  an  Inftrument  of 
mufic  in  her  hands.  On  one  fide  of  her  are  the  figures  of  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  John;  and  on  the  other,  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  Aujlin.  There  is 
fomething  wonderfully  divine  in  the  airs  of  this  pi6iure.  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning,  for  my  third  curiofity,  a  new  Stair-cafe  that  flrangers  are  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  carried  to  fee,  where  the  eafinefs  of  the  afcent  within  fo  fmall  a 
compafs,  the  difpofition  of  the  lights,  and  the  convenient  landing,  are  ad- 
mirably well  contriv'd.  The  wars  of  Italy,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year,  made 
me  pafs  through  the  Dutchies  of  Modena,  Parma,  and  Savoy  with  more  hade 
than  I  would  have  done  at  another  time.  The  foil  of  Modena  and  Parma 
is  very  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  palaces  of  the  Princes  are  magnifi- 
cent, but  neither  of  them  is  yet  finifhed.  We  procured  a  licence  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma  to  enter  the  Theatre  and  Gallery,  which  deferve  to  be  feen 
as  well  as  any  thing  of  that  nature  in  Italy.  The  Theatre  is,  I  think,  the 
mofl  fpacious  of  any  I  ever  faw,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  admirably  well 
contrived,  that  from  the  very  depth  of  the  ftage  the  loweft  found  may  be 
heard  diftindly  to  the  farthefl  part  of  the  audience,  as  in  a  whifpering- 
place;  and  yet  if  you  raife  your  voice  as  high  as  you  pleafe,  there  is  no- 
thing like  an  echo  to  caufe  in  it  the  leaft  confufion.  The  Gallery  is  hung 
with  a  numerous  colledion  of  pidures,  all  done  by  celebrated  hands.  On 
one  fide  of  the  gallery  is  a  large  room  adorned  with  inlaid  tables,  cabi- 
nets, works  in  amber,  and  other  pieces  of  great  art  and  value.  Out  of 
this  we  were  led  into  another  great  room,  furnidied  with  old  Infcriptions, 
Idols,  Bufts,  Medals,  and  the  like  Antiquities.  I  cou'd  have  fpent  a  day 
with  great  fatisfa^lion  in  this  apartment,  but  had  Only  time  to  pafs  my  eye 
over  the  Medals  which  are  in  great  number,  and  many  of  them  very  rare. 
The  fcarceft  of  all  is  a  Pefcennius  Niger  on  a  Medallion  well  preferved.  It 
was  coined  at  Antioch,  where  this  Emperor  trifled  away  his  time  'till  he  lofl 
his  Life  and  Empire.  The  reverfe  is  a  Dea  Salus.  There  are  two  of  Otho, 
the  reverfe  a  Serapis;  and  two  of  Mejfalina  and  Poppaa  in  middle  brafs,  the 
reverfes  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  I  faw  two  Medallions  of  Plotina  and  Ma- 
tidia,  the  reverfe  to  each  a  Pietas;  with  two  Medals  of  Perlinax,  the  reverfe 
of  one  Vota  Decennalia,  and  of  the  other  Diis  Cvjbdibus;  and  another  of  Gor- 
dianus  AJricanus,  the  reverfe  I  have  forgot. 

The  Principalities  of  Modena  and  Parma  are  much  about  the  fame  extent, 
and  have  each  of  them  two  large  towns,  befides  a  great  number  of  little 
villages.  The  Duke  of  Parma  however  is  much  richer  than  the  Duke  of 
Modem.  Their  fubje^ls  would  live  in  great  plenty  amidfl;  fo  rich  and 
well-cultivated  a  foil,  were  not  the  taxes  and  impofitions  fo  very  exorbi- 
tant; for  the  Courts  are  much  too  fplendid  and  magnificent  for  the  terri- 
tories that  lie  about  them,  and  one  cannot  but  be  amazed  to  fee  fuch  a 
profufion  of  wealth  laid  out  in  Coaches,  Trappings,  Tables,  Cabinets,  and 
the  like  precious  toys,  in  which  there  are  few  Princes  o^  Europe  who  equal 
them,  when  at  the  fame  time  they  have  not  had  the  generofity  to  make 
Bridges  over  the  rivers  of  their  countries  for  the  convenience  of  their  fub- 

je6ls. 
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jeds,  as  well  as  ftrangers,  who  are  forced  to  pay  an  unreafonable  exadion 
at  every  ferry  upon  the  leaft  rifing  of  the  waters.  A  man  might  well  ex- 
■peS.  in  thefe  fmall  governments  a  much  greater  regulation  of  affairs,  for 
the  eafe  and  benefit  of  the  people,  than  in  large  over-grown  ftates,  where 
the  rules  of  juftice,  beneficence,  and  mercy  maybe  eafily  put  out  of  their 
courfe,  in  palfing  through  the  hands  of  deputies,  and  a  long  fubordination 
of  officers.  And  it  wou'd  certainly  be  for  the  good  of  mankind  to  have  all 
the  mighty  Empires  and  Monarchies  of  the  world  cantoned  out  into  petty 
States  and  Principalities,  that,  like  fo  many  large  famihes,  might  lie  under 
the  eye  and  obfervation  of  their  proper  Governors;  fo  that  the  care  of  the 
Prince  might  extend  itfelf  to  every  individual  perfon  under  his  protection. 
But  fince  fuch  a  general  fcheme  can  never  be  brought  about,  and  if  it  were, 
it  would  quickly  be  deftroyed  by  the  ambition  of  fome  particular  flate  af- 
piring  above  the  reft,  it  happens  very  ill  at  prefent  to  be  born  under  one 
of  thefe  petty  Sovereigns,  that  will  be  ftill  endeavoring,  at  his  fubjeds  coft, 
to  equal  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  greater  Princes,  as  well  as  to  out-vie 
thofe  of  his  own  rank. 

For  this  reafon  there  are  no  people  in1;he  world  who  live  with  more  eafe 
and  profperity  than  the  fubjeds  of  little  Common-wealths,  as  on  the  con- 
trary there  are  none  who  fufler  more  under  the  grievances  of  a  hard  go- 
vernment, than  the  fubjeds  of  little  Principalities.  I  left  the  road  of  M/- 
Imi,  on  my  right  hand,  having  before  feen  that  city,  and  after  having  paffed 
through  AJli,  the  frontier  town  of  Savoy,  I  at  laft  came  within  fight  of  the 
Po,  which  is  a  fine  river  even  at  Turin,  though  within  fix  miles  of  its  fource. 
This  river  has  been  made  the  fcene  of  two  or  three  poetical  ftories.  Ovid 
has  chofen  it  out  to  throw  his  Phaeton  into  it,  after  all  the  fmaller  rivers 
had  been  dryed  up  in  the  conflagration. 

I  have  read  fome  Botanical  critics,  who  tell  us  the  Poets  have  not  rightly 
followed  the  traditions  of  Antiquity,  in  metamorphofing  the  fillers  of  Phae- 
ton into  Poplars,  who  ought  to  have  been  turned  into  Larch-trees;  for  that 
it  is  this  kind  of  tree  which  flieds  a  Gum,  and  is  commonly  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po.  The  change  of  Cycnus  into  a  Swan,  which  clofes  up  the 
difafters  of  Phaetons  family,  was  wrought  on  the  fame  place  where  the  fif- 
ters  were  turned  into  trees.  The  delcriptions  that  Virgil  and  Ovid  have 
made  of  it  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired. 

Claudian  has  fet  off  his  defcription  of  the  Eridanus,  with  all  the  poetical 
ftories  that  have  been  made  of  it. 

Ilk  caput  placidis  fuhlime  fliientis 

Extulit,  et  totis  lucemjpargentia  ripis 

Aiirea 
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Aurea  roranti.  micuerunt  cornua  vultu. 

M)n  illi  madidum  vulgaris  Arimdine  crinen 

Vclat  honos,  rami  caput  umbravere  virentes 

Heliadum,  totijque  Jiuunt  eleSlra  capillis. 

Palla  tcgit  latos  humeros,  curruque  paterno 

Intextus  Phaeton  glaucos  incendit  atnidus: 

Fultaque  fub  gremio  calatis  nobilis  ajiris 

AEtherium  pfobat  urna  decus.     Mamque  omnia  luBus 

Argunientafui  Titan  fignavit  Olympo, 

Mutatumque  fenerh  plumis,  h'  fronde  for  ores, 

Etfluviurti,  nati  qui  vulnera  lavit  anheli. 

Stat  gelidis  Auriga  plagis,  vejtigia  fratris 

Germana  fervant  Hyades,  Cycnique  Jodalis 

Ladeus  extentas  ajpergit  circulus  alas. 

Stellifer  Eridanus  finuatis  JiuSlibus  errans, 

Clara  Jioti  convexa  rigat.  —  Claudian.  de  Sexto  Conf.  Honorii. 

His  head  above  the  floods  he  gently  rear'd. 

And  as  he  rofe  his  golden  horns  appear'd, 

That  on  the  forehead  fhone  divinely  bright, 

And  o'er  the  banks  diffus'd  a  yellow  light: 

No  interwoven  Reeds  a  garland  made, 

To  hide  his  brows  within  the  vulgar  fhade, 

But  Poplar  wreaths  around  his  temples  fpread. 

And  tears  of  Amber  trickled  down  his  head: 

A  fpacious  veil  from  his  broad  flioulders  flew, 

That  fet  th'  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view: 

The  flaming  Chariot  and  the  Steeds  it  fhew'd, 

And  the  whole  Fable  in  the  mantle  sclow'd: 

Beneath  his  arm  an  Urn  fupported  lies 

With  ftars  embellifli'd,  and  fiditious  fkies. 

For  Titan,  by  the  mighty  lofs  difmay'd, 

Among  the  Heav'ns  th'  immortal  fad  difplay'd, 

Left  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  fliould  fail. 

And  in  the  Conftellations  wrote  his  tale. 

A  Swan  in  memory  of  Cycnus  fliines; 

The  mourning  Sifters  weep  in  watry  figns; 

The  burning  Chariot,  and  the  Charioteer, 

In  bright  Bootes  and  his  Wane  appear; 

Whilft  in  a  Track  of  Light  the  Waters  run. 

That  wafli'd  the  body  of  his  blafted  fon.  The 
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The  river  Po  gives  a  name  to  the  chief  ftreet  of  Turin,  which  fronts  the 
Duke's  Palace,  and,  when  finifhed,  will  be  one  of  the  nobleft  in  Italy  for 
its  length.  There  is  one  convenience  in  this  City  that  I  never  obferved 
in  any  other,  and  which  makes  fome  amends  for  the  badnefs  of  the  Pave- 
ment. By  the  help  of  a  river  that  runs  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  town, 
they  can  convey  a  little  ftream  of  water  through  all  the  mofl  confiderable 
ftreets,  which  ferves  to  cleanfe  the  gutters,  and  carries  away  all  the  filth 
that  is  fwept  into  it.  The  manager  opens  his  fluice  every  night,  and  dif- 
tributes  the  water  into  what  quarters  of  the  town  he  pleafes.  Befides  the 
ordinary  convenience  that  arifes  from  it,  it  is  of  great  ufe  when  a  fire 
chances  to  break  out,  for  at  a  few  minutes  warning  they  have  a  little  river 
running  by  the  very  wall  of  the  houfe  that  is  burning.  The  Court  of  Tu- 
rin is  reckoned  the  mofl  fplendid  and  polite  of  any  in  Italy;  but  by  reafon 
of  its  being  in  mourning,  I  could  not  fee  it  in  its  magnificence.  The 
common  people  of  this  ftate  are  more  exafperated  againfl  the  French  than 
even  the  reft  of  the  Italians.  For  the  great  mifchiefs  they  have  fuffered  from 
them  are  ftill  frefli  upon  their  memories,  and  notwithftanding  this  inter- 
val of  peace,  one  may  eafily  trace  out  the  feveral  marches  which  the  French 
armies  have  made  through  their  country,  by  the  ruin  and  defolation  they 
have  left  behind  them.  I  pafled  through  Pi>(imon^  and  Savoy,  at  a  time  when 
the  Duke  was  forced,  by  the  neceflity  of  his  affairs,  to  be  in  alliance  with 
the  French, 

I  came  dire<5lly  from  Turin  to  Geneva,  and  had  a  very  eafy  journey  over 
mount  Cennis,  though  about  the  beginning  of  December,  the  fnows  having 
not  yet  fallen.  Gn  the  top  of  this  high  mountain  is  a  large  Plain,  and  in 
the  midft  of  the  plain  a  beautiful  Lake,  which  would  be  very  extraordinary 
were  there  not  feveral  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  rifing  over  it.  The 
Inhabitants  thereabout  pretend  that  it  is  unfathomable,  and  I  queftion  not 
but  the  waters  of  it  fill  up  a  deep  valley,  before  they  come  to  a  level  with 
the  furface  of  the  plain.  It  is  well  flocked  with  Trouts,  though  they  fay 
it  is  covered  with  Ice  three  quarters  of  the  year. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  natural  face  of  Italy  that  is  more  delightful  to  a 
traveller,  than  the  feveral  Lakes  which  are  difperfed  up  and  down  a- 
mong  the  many  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  For  as 
thefe  vaft  heaps  of  mountains  are  thrown  together  with  fo  much  irregula- 
rity and  confufion,  they  form  a  great  variety  of  hollow  bottoms,  that  often 
lie  in  the  figure  of  fo  many  artificial  Bafins;  where,  if  any  fountains  chance 
to  rife,  they  naturally  fpread  themfelves  into  Lakes  before  they  can  find  any 
ilfue  for  their  waters.  The  ancient  Romans  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  hew 
out  a  paffage  for  thefe  Lakes  to  difcharge  themfelves  into  fome  neighbouring 
river,  for  the  bettering  of  the  air,  or  recoveringof  the  foil  that  lay  underneath 

them. 
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them.  The  draining  of  the  Fucinus  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  with  the  pro- 
digious multitude  of  fpe6tators  who  attended  it,  and  the  famous  JVaumachia 
and  fplendid  entertainment  which  were  made  upon  it  before  the  fluices 
were  opened,  is  a  known  piece  ofhiRory.  In  all  our  journey  through  the 
Alps,  as  well  when  we  climbed  as  when  we  defcended  them,  we  had  ftill  a 
river  running  along  with  the  road,  that  probably  at  firfl  occafionedthedif- 
covery  of  this  pafTage.  I  fhall  end  this  chapter  with  a  defcription  of  the 
Alps,  as  I  did  the  laft  with  thofe  o^  the.  Apennines.  The  Poet  perhaps  would 
not  have  taken  notice,  that  there  is  no  fpring  nor  fummer  on  thefe  moun- 
tains, but  becaufe  in  this  refped  the  Alps  are  quite  different  from  the  Apen- 
nines, which  have  as  delightful  green  fpots  among  them  as  any  in  Italy. 

Cuncia  gelu  candque  aternum  grandine  teSla, 

Atque  cevi  glaciem  cohibent:  riget  ardua  montis 

AEtherii  fades,  fur gentique  obvia  Phabo 

Duratas  nefcit  Jlainmis  mollire  pruinas. 

Quantum  Tartareus  regni  pallentis  hiatus 

Ad  manes  imos  atque  atrcejiagna  paludis 

Afuperd  tellure  patet:  tarn  longa  per  auras 

Erigitur  tellus.,  et  calum  inlercipit  umbra. 

JVidlum  ver  ujquam,  nullique  cejlatis  honores; 

Sola  jugis  habitat  diris,  fedefque  tuetur 

Perpetuas  deformis  hyems:  ilia  undique  nubes 

Hue  atras  agit  et  mixtos  cum  grandine  nimbos. 

Nam  cundi  flatus  ventique  furentia  regna 

Alpind  pofuere  domo,  caligat  in  altis 

Obtutus  Jaxis,  abeuntque  in  nubila  montes.  Sil.  It.  L.  ^. 

Stiff  with  eternal  Ice,  and  hid  in  Snow, 
That  fell  a  thoufand  centuries  ago, 
The  mountain  Hands;   nor  can  the  rifing  fun 
Unfix  her  frofls,  and  teach  'em  how  to  run: 
Deep  as  the  dark  infernal  waters  lie 
From  the  bright  regions  of  the  chearful  fky. 
So  far  the  proud  afcending  rocks  invade 
Heav'ns  upper  realms,  and  call  a  dreadful  fhade: 
No  fpring,  nor  fummer,  on  the  mountain  feen, 
Smiles  with  gay  fruits,  or  with  delightful  green; 
But  hoary  winter,  unadorn'd  and  bare. 
Dwells  in  the  dire  retreat,  and  freezes  there; 
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There  flie  affembles  all  her  blacked  florms, 
And  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempefls  forms; 
Thither  the  loud  tumultuous  winds  refort, 
And  on  the  mountain  keep  their  boifl'rous  court. 
That  in  thick  fliow'rs  her  rocky  fummit  flirouds, 
And  darkens  all  the  broken  view  with  clouds. 

GENEVA  and  the  L  A  K  E. 

"EAR  St.  Julian  in  Savoy  the  Alps  begin  to  enlarge  themfelves  on  all 
fides,  and  open  into  a  vaft  circuit  of  ground,  which  in  refpe^l  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  Alps  may  pafs  for  a  plain  champaign  country.  This  ex- 
tent of  lands,  with  the  Leman  Lake,  would  make  one  of  the  prettieft  and 
mofi:  defenfible  dominions  in  Europe,  was  it  all  thrown  into  a  fingle  ftate, 
and  had  Geneva  for  its  metropolis.  Bur  there  are  three  powerful  neighbours 
who  divide  among  them  the  greateft  part  of  this  fruitful  country.  The  Duke 
o^  Savoy  has  the  Chablais,  and  all  the  fields  that  lie  beyond  the  Awe,  as  far 
as  to  the  Edufe.  The  King  of /ranc^  is  mafler  of  the  whole  country  of  Gex; 
and  the  Canton  o£  Berne  comes  in  for  that  of  Vaud.  Genevazud  its  little  ter- 
ritories lie  in  the  heart  of  thefe  three  States.  The  greatefl;  part  of  the  town 
Hands  upon  a  hill,  and  has  its  views  bounded  on  all  fides  by  feveral  ranges 
of  mountains,  which  are  however  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  that  they  leave  open 
a  wonderful  variety  of  beautiful  profpe6ls.  The  fituation  of  thefe  moun- 
tains has  fome  particular  efie6ls  on  the  country,  which  they  enclofe.  As 
firfl,  they  cover  it  from  all  winds,  except  the  fouth  and  north.  'Tis  to  the 
lafl:  of  thefe  winds  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Geneva  afcribe  the  healthfulnefs 
of  their  air;  for  as  the  Alps  furround  them  on  all  fides,  they  form  a  vafl 
kind  of  Bafon,  where  there  would  be  a  conftant  ftagnation  of  vapors,  the  coun- 
try being  fo  well  watered,  did  not  the  north-wind  put  them  in  motion, 
and  fcatter  them  from  time  to  time.  Another  effect  the  Alps  have  on  Gsrie- 
va  is,  that  the  fun  here  rifes  later  and  fets  fooner  than  it  does  toother  pla- 
ces of  the  fame  latitude.  I  have  often  obferved  that  the  tops  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  have  been  covered  with  light  above  half  an  hour  after 
the  fun  is  down,  in  refpe61  of  thofe  who  live  at  Geneva.  Thefe  mountains 
likewife  very  much  increafe  their  fummer  heats,  and  make  up  an  Horizon 
that  has  fomething  in  it  very  fingular  and  agreeable.  On  one  fide  you  have 
the  long  trad  of  hills,  that  goes  under  the  name  of  mount  Jura,  covered 
with  vineyards  and  pafturage,  and  on  the  other,  huge  precipices  of  naked 
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rocks  rifing  up  in  a  thoufancl  odd  figures,  and  cleft  in  fome  places,  fo  as  to 
difcover  high  mountains  of  Snow  that  lie  feveral  leagues  behind  them.  To- 
wards the  fouth  the  hills  rife  more  infenfibly,  and  leave  the  eye  a  vaft  un- 
interrupted profpe61  for  many  miles.  But  the  moft  beautiful  view  of  all 
is  the  Lake,  and  the  borders  of  it  that  lie  north  of  the  town. 

This  Lake  refembles  a  Sea  in  the  color  of  its  waters,  the  florms  that  are 
raifed  on  it,  and  the  ravage  it  makes  on  its  banks.  It  receives  too  a  dif- 
ferent name  from  the  coafts  it  walhes,  and  in  fummer  has  fomething  like 
an  ebb  and  flow,  which  arifes  from  the  melting  of  the  fnows  that  fall  into 
it  more  copioufly  at  noon  than  at  other  times  of  the  day.  It  has  five  dif- 
ferent States  bordering  on  it,  the  Kingdom  of  France,  and  the  Dutchy  of 
Savoy,  the  Canton  of  Berne,  the  Bifhopric  of  Sion,  and  the  Republic  of  Ge- 
neva.  I  have  feen  papers  fixed  up  in  the  Canton  oi  Berne,  with  this  mag- 
nificent preface;  Whereas  we  have  been  informed  of  feveral  abiifes  committed  in  our 
Ports  and  Harbors  on  the  Lake,  &:c. 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  Lake,  and  touched  on  the  feveral  towns 
that  lie  on  its  coafts,  which  took  up  near  five  days,  though  the  wind  was 
pretty  fair  for  us  all  the  while. 

The  right  fide  of  the  Lake  from  Geneva  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  is  extremely  well  cultivated.  The  greateft  entertainment  we  found  in 
coafting  it  were  the  feveral  profpe6ls  of  Woods,  Vineyards,  Meadows,  and 
Corn-fields,  which  lie  on  the  borders  of  it,  and  run  up  all  the  fides  of  the 
Alps,  where  the  barrennefs  of  the  rocks,  or  the  fteepnefs  of  the  afcent  will 
fuffer  them.  The  wine  however  on  this  fide  of  the  Lake  is  by  no  means  fo 
good  as  that  on  the  other,  as  it  has  not  fo  open  a  foil,  and  is  lefs  expofed  to 
the  Sun.  We  here  paffed  by  Tvoire,  where  the  Duke  keeps  his  Gallies,  and 
lodged  at  Tonon,  which  is  the  greateft  town  on  the  Lake  belonging  to  the 
Savoyard.  It  has  four  convents,  and  they  fay  about  fix  or  feven  thoufand 
Inhabitants.  The  Lake  is  here  about  twelve  miles  in  breadth.  At  a  little  di' 
fiance  from  Tonon  ftands  Ripaille,  where  there  is  a  convent  of  Cartkufians . 
They  have  a  large  foreft  cut  out  into  walks,  that  are  extremely  thick  and 
gloomy,  and  very  fuitable  to  the  Genius  of  the  Inhabitants.  There  are 
Viflas  in  it  of  a  great  length,  that  terminate  upon  the  Lake.  At  one  fide  of 
.the  walks  you  have  a  near  profped  of  the  Alps,  which  are  broken  into  fo 
many  fteeps  and  precipices,  that  they  fill  the  mind  with  an  agreeable  kind 
of  horror,  and  form  one  of  the  moft  irregular  mif-fhapen  fcenes  in  the  world. 
The  houfe  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthii/ians  belonged  formerly  to 
the  Hermits  of  St.  Maurice,  and  is  famous  in  hiftory  for  the  retreat  of  an 
Anti-pope,  who  called  himfelf /^^/ix  the  fifth.  He  had  been  Duke  oi  Savoy, 
and  after  a  very  glorious  reign  took  on  him  the  habit  of  a  Hermit,   and  re- 
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tired  into  this  folitary  fpot  of  his  dominions.  His  enemies  will  have  it, 
that  he  lived  here  in  great  eafe  and  luxury,  from  whence  the  Italians  to  this 
day  make  ufe  of  the  proverb,  Andare  a  Ripaglia;  and  the  French^  Faire  Ripaille, 
to  exprefs  a  delightful  kind  of  life.  They  fay  too,  that  he  had  great  ma- 
nagements with  feveral  Ecclefiaftics  before  he  turned  Hermit,  and  that  he 
did  it  in  the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the  Pontificate.  However  it  was, 
he  had  not  been  here  half  a  Year  before  he  was  chofen  Pope  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Bafil,  who  took  upon  them  to  depofe  Eiigenio  the  fourth.  This  pro- 
mifed  fair  at  firft,  but  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  who  favored  Amadeo, 
and  the  refolution  of  Eugenio,  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Church  threw  itfelf 
again  under  the  government  of  their  depofed  head.  Our  Anti-pope  how- 
ever was  flill  fupported  by  the  Council  of  Bafd,  and  owned  by  Savoy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  a  few  other  little  States.  This  fchifm  lafled  in  the  church  nine 
years,  after  which  Felix  voluntarily  refigned  his  title  into  the  hands  of  Pope 
Nicholas  the  fifth,  but  on  the  following  conditions,  That  Amadeo  fhould  be 
the  firft  Cardinal  in  the  Conclave;  That  the  Pope  fhould  always  receive 
him  ftanding,  and  offer  him  his  mouth  to  kifs;  that  he  fhould  be  perpetual 
Cardinal-legate  in  the  ftates  of  Savoy  and  Siuitzerland,  and  in  the  Arch-bi- 
(hoprics  of  Geneva,  Sion,  Brefs,  Sec.  and  laftly,  That  all  the  Cardinals  of 
his  creation  fhould  be  recognized  by  the  Pope.  After  he  had  made  a  peace 
fo  acceptable  to  the  church,  and  fo  honorable  to  himfelf,  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  with  great  devotion  at  Ripaille,  and  died  with  an  extra- 
ordinary reputation  of  fan6lity. 

At  Tonon  they  fhewed  us  a  fountain  of  water  that  is  in  great  efteem  for 
its  wholefomnefs.  They  fay  it  weighs  two  ounces  in  a  pound  lefs  than 
the  fame  meafure  of  the  Lake  water,  notwithftanding  thjs  laft  is  very  good 
to  drink,  and  as  clear  as  can  be  imagined.  A  little  above  "Tonon  is  a  caftle 
and  fmall  garrifon.  The  next  day  we  faw  other  fmall  towns  on  the  coaft 
of  Savoy,  where  there  is  nothing  but  mifery  and  poverty.  The  nearer  you 
come  to  the  end  of  the  Lake  the  mountains  on  each  fide  erow  thicker  and 
higher,  'till  at  laft  they  almoft  meet.  One  often  fees  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  feveral  fharp  rocks  that  ftand  above  the  reft;  for  as  thefe  moun- 
tains have  been  doubtlefs  much  higher  than  they  are  at  prefent,  the  rains 
have  waftied  away  abundance  of  the  foil,  that  has  left  the  veins  of  ftones 
fhooting  out  of  them;  as  in  a  decayed  body  the  flefh  is  ftill  fhrinking  from 
the  bones.  The  natural  hiftories  oi  Switzerland  talk  very  much  of  the  fall 
of  thefe  rocks,  and  the  great  damage  they  have  fometimes  done,  when  their 
foundations  have  been  mouldered  with  age,  or  rent  by  an  earthquake. 
We  faw  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Alps  that  bordered  upon  us  vaft  pits  of 
fnow,  as  feveral  mountains  that  lie  at  a  greater  diftance  are  wholly  covered 
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with  it.      I  fancied  the  confufion  of  mountains  and  hollows,  I  here  obfer- 
ved,  farnifhed  me  with  a  more  probable  reafon  than  any  I  have  met  with 
for  thofe  periodical  fountains  in  Switzerland,  which  flow  only  at  fuch  parti- 
cular hours  of  the  day.      For  as  the  tops  of  thefe  mountains  caft  their  fha- 
dows  upon  one  another,  they  hinder  the  Sun's  fhining  on  feveral  parts  at 
fuch  certain  times,  fo  that  there  are  feveral  heaps  of  fnow  which  have  the 
Sun  lying  upon  them  two  or  three  hours  together,  and  are  in  the  fhade  all 
the  day  afterwards.      If  therefore  it  happens  that  any  particular  fountain 
takes  its  rife  from  any  of  thefe  refervoirs  of  fnow,  it  will  naturally   begin 
to  flow  on  fuch  hours  of  the  day  as  the  fnow  begins  to  melt:   but  as  foon 
as  the  Sun  leaves  it  again  to  freeze  and  harden,  the  fountain  dries  up,  and 
receives  no  more  fupplies  'till  about  the  fame  time  the  next  day,  when  the 
heat  of  the  Sun  again  fets  the  fnows  a  running  that  fall  into  the  fame  lit- 
tle conduits,  traces,  and  canals,  and  by  confequence  break  out  and  difco- 
ver  themfelves  always  in  the  fame  place.  At  the  very  extremity  of  the  Lake 
the  Rhone  enters,  and  when  I  faw  it,  brought  along  with  it  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  water;   the  rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country  being  much  higher 
in  fummer  than  in  winter,  by  reafon  of  the  melting  of  the  fnows.      One 
would  wonder  how  fo  many  learned  men  could  fall  into  fo   great  an  ab- 
furdity,  as  to  believe  this  river  could  preferve  itfelf  unmixed  with  the  Lake 
'till  its  going  out  again  at  Geneva,  which  is  a  courfe  of  many  miles.    It  was 
extremely  muddy  at  its  entrance  when  I  faw  it,  though  as  clear  as  rock- 
water  at  its  going  out.   Befides,   that  it  brought  in  much  more  water  than 
it  carried  off.     The  river  indeed  preferves  itfelf  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  the  Lake,  but  is  afterwards  fo  wholly  mixed,   and  loft  with  the 
waters  of  the  Lake,  that  one  difcovers  nothing  like  a  ftream  'till  within  a- 
bout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Geneva.   From  the  end  of  the  Lake  to  the  fource 
of  the  Rhone  is  a  valley  of  about  four  days  journey  in  length,  which  gives 
the  name  of  Vallefins  to  its  inhabitants,  and  is  the  dominion  of  the  Bifliopof 
Sion.  We  lodged  the  fecond  night  at  Ville  Keuve,  a  little  town  in  the  Canton 
of  Berne  where  we  found  good  accommodations,  and  a  much  greater  ap- 
pearance of  plenty  than  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Lake.  The  next  day,  ha- 
ving pafled  by  the  caftle  of  Chillon,  we  came  to  Verjoj,  another  town  in  the 
Canton  ol  Berne ^  where  Ludlow  retired  after  having  left  Gm^f<3  and  Z^ii/«ww^- 
The  magiftrates  of  the  town  warned  him  out  of  the  firft  by  the  follicitati- 
on  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Orleans,  as  the  death  of  his  friend  Lijle  made  him 
quit  the  other.      He  probably  chofe  this  retreat  as  a  place  of  the  greateft 
fafety,  it  being  an  eafy  matter  to  know  what  ftrangers  are  in  the  town,  by 
reafon  of  its  fituation.    The  houfe  he  lived  in  has  this  infcription  over  the 
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Omne  Jolum  forti  patria 
quia  pair  is. 

The  firft  part  is  a  piece  of  a  verfe  in  Ovid,  as  the  laft  is  a  cant  of  his  own. 
He  is  buried  in  the  bell  of  the  churches  with  the  following  Epitaph. 

Si/ie  gradiim  et  refpice 

Hie  jacet  Edmond  Ludlow  Anglus  Matione,  Provincics  Wiltonien/is,  filius  Henrici  E- 
quejtris  Ordinis,  Senatorifque  Farliamenti,  ciijus  quoque  fuit  ipje  membrum,  Patrum 
Jlemmate  clarus  et  nobilis,  virtute  propria  nobilior,  religione  proteftans  et  infigni  pietafe 
corufcus,  cetatis  Anno  23.  Tribunus  Militum,  paiilo  pojl  exercitus  prcetor  primarius.. 
Tunc  Hibernorum  domitor,  in  pugnd  intrepidus  et  vitcB  prodigus,  in  viftorid  clemens 
et  manfuetus,  patria  liberetatis  defenjor,  et  potejlatis  arbitraria  impugnator  acerrimus; 
cujus  caufd  ab  eddem  patrid  32  annis  extorris,  meliorique  fortund  dignus  apiid  Hel- 
ve tiosfe  recepit  ibique  a  talis  Anno  73.  Moriens  fui  defiderium  relinquens  Jedes  ceter- 
nas  IcEtus  advolavit. 

Hocce  monumentum,  in  perpetuam  vera  et  fmcera  pietatis  erga  Maritum  defunc- 
tum  memoriam,  dicat  et  vovet  Domina  Elizabeth  de  Thomas,  ejus  Jlrenua  et  moeftijjima, 
tarn  in  infortuniis  quam  in  matrimonio,  conjors  dile£lijfima,  qua  animi  viagnitudine  et 
vi  amoris  conjugalis  mota  eum  in  exilium  ad  obitum  ufque  conjlanter  fecuta  ejl.  Anno 
Dom.   1693. 

Ludlow  wa.s  a  conflant  frequenter  of  fermons  and  prayers,  but  would  ne- 
ver communicate  with  them  either  of  Geneva  or  Vevy.  Jufl  by  his  monu- 
ment is  a  tombflone  with  the  following  infcription. 

Depofitorium 

Andrea  Broughton  Armigeri  Anglicani  Maydjlonenfis  in  Comitatu  Cantii  ubi  bis  prator 
Urbanus.  Dignatujque  etiam  fuit  fententiam  Regis  Regum  profari.  Quam  ob  caujam 
expidfus  patrid  fud,  peregrinatioiu  ejus  finitd,  Jolo  feneSlutis  morbo  affeilus  requiefcens 
a  laboribus  fuis  in  Domino  obdormivit,  23  die  Feb.  Anno  D.  1687.  atatis  fua  84. 
The  Inhabitants  of  the  place  could  give  no  account  of  this  Broughton,  but, 
I  fuppofe,  by  his  Epitaph,  it  is  the  fame  perfon  that  was  Clerk  to  the  pre- 
tended High  Court  of  Juftice,  which  pafTed  fentence  on  the  Royal  Martyr. 

The  next  day  we  fpent  at  Laufanne,  the  greateft  town  on  the  Lake,  after 
Geneva.  We  faw  the  Wall  of  the  cathedral  church  that  was  opened  by  an 
earthquake,  and  fliut  again  fome  years  after  by  a  fecond.  The  Crack  can 
but  be  juit  difcerned  at  prefent,  though  there  are  feveral  in  the  town  ftill 
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living  who  have  formerly  paffed  through  it.      The  Duke  of  Schomberg^  wha 
was  killed  in  Savoy,  lies  in  this  church,   but  without  any  monument  or  in- 
fcription  over  him.      Laujanne  was  once  a  Republic,  but  is  now  under  the 
Canton  of  Berne,  and  governed,  like  the  reft  of  their  dominions,  by  a  Bailiff 
who  is  fent  them  every  three  years  from  the   Senate  of  Berne.     There  is 
one  ftreet  of  this  town  that  has  the  privilege  of  acquitting  or  condemning 
any  perfon  of  their  own  body,  in  matters  of  life  and  death.      Every  Inha- 
bitant of  it  has  his  vote,  which  makes  a  houfe  here  fell  better  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  town.    They  tell  you  that  not  many  years  ago  it  happen- 
ed that  a  cobler  had  the  cafting  voteforthelifeof  a  criminal,  which  he  very 
gracioufly  gave  on  the  merciful  fide.      From  Laujanne  to  Geneva  we  coafted 
along  the  country  of  the  Vaud,  which  is  the  fruitfulleft  and  beft  cultivated 
part  of  any  among  the  Alps.       It  belonged  formerly  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
but  was  won  from  him  by  the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  made  over  to  it  by  the 
treaty  of  St.   Julian,  which  is  ftill  very  much  regretted  by  the  Savoyard. 
We  called  in  at  Morge,  where  there  is  an  artificial  port,   and  a  fhew  of 
more  trade  than  in  any  other  town  on  the  Lake.     From  Marge  we  came  to 
Myon.     The  Colonia  Equejlris,  that  Julius  Cafar  fettled  in  this  country,  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  have  been  planted  in  this  place.    They  have  often  dug 
up  old  Roman  infcriptions  and  ftatttes,  and  as  I  walked  in  the  town  I  obfer- 
ved  in  the  walls  of  feveral  houfes  the  fragments  of  vaft  Corinthian  pillars, 
with  feveral  other  pieces  of  Architecture,  which  mufthave  formerly  belong- 
ed to  fome  very  noble  pile  of  building.   There  is  no  Author  that  mentions 
this  Colony,  yet  it  is  certain  by  feveral  old  Roman  Infcriptions  that  there 
was  fuch  an  one.      Lucan  indeed  fpeaks  of  a  part  of  Cafafs  army  that  came 
to  him  from  the  Leman  Lake  in  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

Deferuere  cam  tentoriafixa  Lemanno.  '^ 

At  about  five  miles  diftance  from  Xyon  they  fliew  flill  the  ruins  of  Cafafs 
wall,  that  reached  eighteen  miles  in  length  from  mount  Jura  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Lake,  as  he  has  defcribed  it  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Commenta- 
ries. The  next  town  upon  the  Lake,  is  Verjoy,  which  we  could  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  feeing,  as  belonging  to  the  King  oi  France.  It  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  extremely  poor  and  beggarly.  We  failed  from  hence 
diredly  for  Geneva,  which  makes  a  very  noble  fhow  from  the  Lake,  There 
are  near  Geneva  feveral  quarries  of  free-ftone  that  run  under  the  Lake. 
When  the  water  is  at  loweft  they  make  within  the  borders  of  it  a  little 
fquare  enclofed  with  four  walls.  In  this  fquare  they  fink  a  pit,  and  dig 
for  free-ftone;   the  walls  hindering  the  waters  from  coming  in  upon  them, 

when 
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when  the  Lake  rifes  and  runs  on  all  fides  of  them.  The  great  convenience 
of  carriage  makes  thefe  ftones  much  cheaper  than  any  that  can  be  found 
upon  firm  land.  One  fees  feveral  deep  pits  that  have  been  made  at  feve- 
ral  times  as  one  fails  over  them.  As  the  Lake  approaches  Geneva  it  grows 
ftill  narrower  and  narrower,  'till  at  lafl  it  changes  its  name  into  the  Rhone, 
which  turns  all  the  mills  of  the  town,  and  is  extremely  rapid,  notwith- 
llanding  its  waters  are  very  deep.  As  I  have  feen  a  great  part  of  the  courfe 
of  this  river,  I  cannot  but  think  it  has  been  guided  by  the  particular  hand 
of  Providence.  It  rifes  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps,  and  has  a  long  valley 
that  feems  hewn  out  on  purpofe  to  give  its  waters  a  pafTage  amidft  fo  ma- 
ny rocks  and  mountains  which  are  on  all  fides  of  it.  This  brings  it  almoft 
in  a  direft  line  to  Geneva.  It  would  there  overflow  all  the  country,  were 
there  not  one  particular  cleft  that  divides  a  vaft  circuit  of  mountains,  and 
conveys  it  off  to  Lyons.  From  Lyons  there  is  another  great  rent,  which  runs 
acrofs  the  whole  country  in  almoft  another  ftraight  line,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  vaft  height  of  the  mountains  that  rife  about  it,  gives  it  the  fhorteft 
courfe  it  can  take  to  fall  into  the  fea.  Had  fuch  a  river  as  this  been  left 
to  itfelf  to  have  found  its  way  out  from  among  the  Alps,  whatever  windings 
it  had  made  it  muft  have  formed  feveral  little  feas,  and  have  laid  many 
countries  under  water  before  it  had  come  to  the  end  of  its  courfe.  I  fhall 
not  make  any  remarks  upon  Geneva,  which  is  a  Republic  fo  well  known  to 
the  EnglifJi.  It  lies  at  prefent  under  fome  difficulties  by  reafon  of  the  Em- 
peror's difpleafure,  who  has  forbidden  the  importation  of  their  manufac- 
tures into  any  part  of  the  Empire,  which  will  certainly  raife  a  fedition  a- 
mong  the  people,  unlefs  the  Magiftrates  find  fome  way  to  remedy  it:  and 
they  fay  it  is  already  done  by  the  interpofition  of  the  ftates  of  Holland. 
The  occafion  of  the  Emperor's  prohibition  was  their  furnifliing  great  fums 
to  the  King  of  France  for  the  payment  of  his  army  in  Italy.  They  obliged 
themfelves  to  remit,  after  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling,  per  Annum,  divided  into  fo  many  monthly  payments.  As  the  intereft 
was  very  great,  feveral  of  the  merchants  of  Lyons,  who  would  not  truft  their 
King  in  their  own  names,  are  faid  to  have  contributed  a  great  deal  under 
the  names  oi  Geneva  merchants.  The  Republic  fancies  itfelf  hardly  treated 
by  the  Emperor,  fince  it  is  not  any  adion  of  the  State,  but  a  compa61  a- 
mong  private  perfons  that  hath  furnifhed  out  thefe  feveral  remittances. 
They  pretend  however  to  have  put  a  ftop  to  them,  and  by  that  means  are 
in  hopes  again  to  open  their  commerce  into  the  Empire. 
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Lindaw,  8c c, 

FROM  Geneva  I  travelled  to  Laufanne,  and  thence  to  Friboiirg,  which  is 
but  a  mean  town  for  the  capital  of  fo  large  a  Canton:  its  fituation  is  fo 
irregular,  that  they  are  forced  to  climb  up  to  feveral  parts  of  it  by  flair- 
cafes  of  a  prodigous  afcent.  This  inconvenience  however  gives  them  a  ve- 
ry great  commodity  in  cafe  a  fire  breaks  out  in  any  part  of  the  town,  for 
by  reafon  of  feveral  refervoirs  on  the  tops  of  thefe  mountains,  by  the  o- 
pening  of  a  fluice  they  convey  a  river  into  what  part  of  the  town  they 
pleafe.  They  have  four  churches,  four  convents  of  women,  and  as  many 
for  men.  The  littk  chapel,  called  the  Salutation,  is  very  neat,  and  built 
with  a  pretty  fancy.  The  college  of  Jefuits  is,  they  fay,  the  fineft  in  Swit- 
zerl-and.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Room  in  it,  and  feveral  beautiful  views 
from  the  diflPerent  parts  of  it.  They  have  a  colle6Hon  of  pidures  reprefent- 
ing  mod  of  the  Fathers  of  their  order,  who  have  been  eminent  for  their  pi- 
ety or  learning.  Among  the  reft  many  Englijli  men  whom  we  name  Rebels, 
and  they  Martyrs,  Henry  Gar?2^^'i  infcription  fays,  That  when  the  heretics 
could  not  prevail  with  him,  either  by  force  or  promifes,  to  change  his  re- 
ligion, they  hanged  and  quartered  him.  At  the  Capuchins  I  faw  tiie  Efcar- 
gatoire,  which  I  took  the  more  notice  ofbecaufe  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  thing  of  the  fame  in  other  countries.  It  is  a  fquare  place 
boarded  in,  and  filled  with  a  Vaft  quantity  of  large  Snails,  that  are  efteem- 
ed  excellent  food  when  they  are  well  dreffed.  The  floor  is  ftrewed  about 
half  a  foot  deep  with  feveral  kinds  of  plants,  among  which  the  Snails  nef- 
tle  all  the  winter  feafon.  When  Lent  arrives  they  open  their  magazines, 
and  take  out  of  them  the  beft  Meager  food  in  the  world,  for  there  is  no 
'difh  of  fifh  that  they  reckon  comparable  to  a  Ragotit  of  Snails. 

About  two  leagues  from  Fribourg  we  went  to  fee  a  Hermitage,  that  is 
reckoned  the  greateft  curiofity  of  thefe  parts.  It  lies  in  the  prettieftfolitude 
imaginable,  among  woods  and  rocks,  which  at  firft  fight  difpofe  a  man  to 
be  ferious.  There  has  lived  in  it  a  Hermite  thefe  five  and  twenty  years, 
who  with  his  own  hands  has  worked  in  the  rock  a  pretty  Chapel,  a  Sa- 
crifty,  a  Chamber,  Kitchen,  Cellar,  and  other  Conveniences.  His  chimney 
is  carried  up  through  the  whole  rock,  fo  that  you  fee  the  flcy  through  it, 
notwithflanding  the  rooms  lie  very  deep.  He  has  cut  the  fide  of  the  rock 
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into  a  flat  for  a  garden,  and  by  laying  on  it  the  wafle  earth  that  he  has 
found  in  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  has  made  fuchafpotof  ground 
of  it  as  furniflies  out  a  kind  of  luxury  for  an  Hermite.  As  he  faw  drops 
of  water  diftilling  from  feveral  parts  of  the  rock,  by  following  the  veins  of 
them,  he  has  made  himfelf  two  or  three  fountains  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  that  ferve  his  table,  and  water  his  little  garden. 

We  had  very  bad  ways  from  hence  to  5^rn^,  a  great  part  of  therh  through 
woods  of  Fir-trees.  The  great  quantity  of  timber  they  have  in  this  coun- 
try makes  them  mend  their  high-ways  with  wood  inftead  of  flone.  I  could 
not  but  take  notice  of  the  Make  of  feveral  of  their  Barns  I  here  faw.  After 
having  laid  a  frame  of  wood  for  the  foundation,  they  place  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  it,  four  huge  blocks,  cut  in  fuch  afliape  as  neither  mice  nor  any  o- 
ther  fort  of  vermin  can  creep  up  the  fides  of  them,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  raife  the  corn  above  the  moiflure  that  might  come  into  it  from  the 
ground.   The  whole  weight  of  the  barn  is  fupported  by  thefe  four  blocks. 

What  pleafed  me  moft  at  Berne  was  their  public  walks  by  the  Great 
Church.  They  are  raifed  extremely  high,  and  that  their  weight  might  not 
break  down  the  walls  andpilafters  which  furround  them,  they  arebuilt  upon 
arches  and  vaults.  Though  they  are,  I  believe,  as  high  as  moft  fleeples  in 
England  from  the  ftreets  and  gardens  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  them,  yet  about 
forty  years  ago  a  perfon  in  his  drink  fell  down  from  the  very  top  to  the 
bottom,  without  doing  himfelf  any  other  hurt  than  the  breaking  of  an  arm. 
He  died  about  four  years  ago.  There  is  the  nobleft  fummer-profpe6i  in  the 
world  from  this  walk,  for  you  have  a  full  view  of  a  huge  range  of  mountains 
that  lie  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  are  buried  in  Snow.  They  are 
about  twenty  five  leagues  diftance  from  the  town  though  by  reafon  of  their 
height  and  their  color  they  feem  much  nearer.  The  cathedral  church  Hands 
on  one  fide  of  thefe  walks,  and  is  perhaps  the  moft  magnificent  of  any  pro- 
teftant  church  in  Europe  out  of  England.  It  is  a  very  bold  work,  and  a  maf- 
ter-piece  in  Gothic  Archite^lure. 

I  faw  the  Arfenal  of  £erne,  where  they  fay  there  are  arms  for  twenty 
thoufand  men.  There  is  indeed  no  great  pleafure  in  vifiting  thefe  maga- 
zines of  war  after  one  has  feen  two  or  three  of  them,  yet  it  is  very  well 
worth  a  travellers  while  to  look  into  all  that  lie  in  his  way;  for  befides 
the  Idea  it  gives  him  of  the  Forces  of  a  ftate,  it  ferves  to  fix  in  his  mind 
the  moft  confiderable  parts  of  its  Hiftory.  Thus  in  that  of  Gm^t/a  one  meets 
with  the  Ladders,  Petards  and  other  utenfils  which  were  made  ufe  of  in 
their  famous  Efcalade,  befides  the  weapons  they  took  of  the  Savoyards,  Flo- 
rentines, and  French  in  the  feveral  battles  mentioned  in  their  hiftory.  In  this 
of  Berne  you  have  the  figure  and  armor  of  the  Count  who  founded  the  town, 
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and  of  the  famous  Tell  who  is  reprefented  as  fhooting  at  the  Apple  on  his 
Son's  head.  The  ftory  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  in  this  place.  I 
here  likewife  faw  the  figure  and  armor  of  him  that  headed  the  peafants  in 
the  war  upon  Berne,  with  the  feveral  weapons  which  were  found  in  the 
hands  of  his  followers.  They  fliew  too  abundance  of  arms  that  they  took 
from  the  Burgundians  in  the  three  great  battles  which  eflabliflied  them  in 
their  liberty,  and  deftroyed  the  great  Duke  of  Burgundy  himfelf,  with  the 
bravelt  of  his  fubje(^s.  I  faw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  chambers  where 
the  Counfel  meet,  nor  in  the  fortifications  of  the  town.  Thefe  laft  were 
made  on  occafion  of  the  Peafants  infurredion,  to  defend  the  place  for  the 
future  againft  the  like  fuddenaffaults.  In  their  Library  I  obferved  a  couple 
of  antique  figures  in  metal,  of  a  Pried  pouring  wine  between  the  horns 
of  a  Bull.  The  Priefl  is  veiled  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Roman  facrificers, 
and  is  reprefented  in  the  fame  a6lion  that  Ftrgil  defcribes  in  the  third  A£neid, 

Ipfa  tenens  dextrd  paterain  pulcherrima  Dido 
Candentis  vacca  media  inter  cornuafundiL 

This  antiquity  was  found  at  Laufannc. 

The  town  of  Berne  is  plentifully  furniflied  with  water,  there  being  a 
great  multitude  of  handfome  fountains  planted  at  fet  diftances  from  one 
end  of  the  ftreets  to  the  other.  There  is  indeed  no  country  in  the  world 
better  fupplied  with  water,  than  the  feveral  parts  of  Switzerland  that  I  tra- 
velled through.  One  meets  every  where  in  the  roads  with  fountains  con- 
tinually running  into  huge  troughs  that  ftand  underneath  them,  which  is 
wonderfully  commodious  in  a  country  that  fo  much  abounds  in  horfes  and 
cattle.  It  has  fo  many  fprings  breaking  out  of  the  fides  of  the  hills,  andfuch 
vaft  quantities  of  wood  to  make  pipes  of,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  fo 
well  flocked  with  fountains. 

On  the  road  between  Berne  2ind  Soleurre  there,  is  a  monument  erected  by 
the  Republic  of  Berne,  which  tells  us  the  ftory  of  an  EngUJIiman,  who  is  not 
to  be  met  with  in  any  of  our  own  writers.  The  infcription  is  in  Latinvev[e 
on  one  fide  of  the  ftone,  and  in  German  on  the  other.  I  had  not  time  to  co- 
py it,  but  the  fubftance  of  it  is  this.  "  One  Cujfmus,  a.n  Engli/JmaJi,  to  whoni 
"  the  DukeofAii/lria  had  givenhis  Sifter  in  marriage,  came  to  takeherfrom 
"  among  the  Swijs  by  force  of  arms,  but  after  having  ravaged  the  country  for 
"  fome  time,  he  was  here  overthrown  by  the  Canton  o[ Berne. 

Soleurre  is  our  next  confiderable  town  that  feemed  to  me  to  have  a  great- 
er air  of  politenefs  than  any  I  faw  in  Switzerland.  The  French  Ambalfador 
has  his  refidence  in  this  place.  His  mafter  contributed  a  great  fum  of  mo- 
ney to  the  Jefuits  church,  which  is  not  yet  quite  finifhed.     It  is  the  fineft 
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modern  building  in  Switzerland.  The  old  cathedral  church  flood  not  far 
from  it.  At  the  afcent  that  leads  to  it  area  couple  of  antique  pillars  which 
belonged  to  an  old  heathen  temple,  dedicated  to  Hermes:  They  feem  T!i/ca7z 
by  their  proportion.  The  whole  fortification  o{  Soleurre  is  faced  with  mar- 
ble. But  its  beft  fortifications  are  the  hi2;h  mountains  that  lie  within  its 
neighbourhood,  and  feparate  it  from  the  Franche  Campte. 

The  next  day's  journey  carried  us  through  other  parts  of  the  Cantonof 
Berne,  to  the  little  town  of  Meldingen.  I  was  furprifed  to  find  in  all  my  road 
through  Switzerland,  the  wine  that  grows  in  the  country  of  Vaud  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  is  very  cheap,  notwithftanding  the  great 
diflance  between  the  vineyards  and  the  towns  that  fell  the  wine.  But  the 
navigable  rivers  of  Switzerland  2ixe  as  commodious  to  them  in  this  refpe61, 
as  the  fea  is  to  the  Englijh.  As  foon  as  the  vintage  is  over,  they  (hip  off  their 
wine  upon  the  Lake,  which  furniflies  all  the  towns  that  lie  upon  its  borders-. 
What  theydefign  for  other  parts  of  the  country  they  unload  at  F'gy)),  andafter 
about  half  a  day's  land-carriage  convey  it  into  the  river  Aar,  which  brings 
it  down  the  ftream  to  Berne,  Soleurre,  and,  in  a  word,  diftributes  it  through 
all  the  richeft  parts  of  Switzerland;  as  it  is  eafy  to  guefs  from  the  firfl  fight 
of  the  Map,  which  fhews  us  the  natural  communication  Providence  has  for- 
med between  the  many  Rivers  and  Lakes  of  a  country  that  is  at  fo  great  a 
diflance  from  the  fea.  The  Canton  of  Berne  is  reckoned  as  powerful  as  all 
the  refl  together.  They  can  fend  a  hundred  thoufand  men  into  the  field;' 
though  the  Soldiers  of  the  Catholic  Cantons,  who  are  much  poorer,  and 
therefore  forced  to  enter  oftnerinto  foreign  armies,  are  more  efteemedthan 
the  Proteflants. 

We  lay  one  night  at  Meldingen,  which  is  a  little  Roman  Catholic  town 
with  one  church,  and  no  convent.  It  is  a  Republic  of  itfelf  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  eight  ancient  Cantons.  There  are  in  it  a  hundred  Burgeois, 
and  about  a  thoufand  Souls.  Their  government  is  modelled  after  the  fame 
manner  with  that  of  the  Cantons,  as  much  as  fo  fmall  a  community  can  imi- 
tate thofe  of  fo  large  an  extent.  For  this  reafon  though  they  have  very  lit- 
tle bufinefs  to  do,  they  have  all  the  variety  of  councils  and  officers  thart  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  greater  ftates.  They  have  a  town-houfe  to  meet  in, 
adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  eight  Cantons  their  prote<51ors.  They  have 
three  Councils,  the  Great  Council  of  fourteen,  the  Little  Council  of  ten, 
and  the  Privy  Council  of  three.  The  chief  of  the  State  are  the  two  Avoy- 
ers:  When  1  was  there,  the  reigning  Avoyer,  or  the  Doge  of  the  Common- 
wealth, was  fon  to  the  Inn  v^^here  I  was  lodged;  his  Father  having  enjoyed 
the  fame  honors  before  him.  His.  revenue  amounts  to  about  thirty  pounds 
a  year.  The  feveral  Councils  meet  every  27m7j^<2)' upon  affairs  of  State,  fuch 
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as  the  reparation  of  a  Trough,  the  mending  of  a  Pavement,  or  any  the  like 
matters  of  importance.  The  river  that  runs  through  their  dominions  puts 
them  to  the  charge  of  a  very  large  bridge,  that  is  all  made  of  wood,  and 
coped  over  head,  like  the  reft  in  Switzerland.  Thofe  that  travel  over  it  pay 
a  certain  due  towards  the  maintenance  of  this  bridge.  And  as  the  French 
Ambaffador  has  often  occafion  to  pafs  this  way,  his  Mafter  gives  the  town 
a  penfion  of  twenty  pounds  fterling,  which  makes  them  extremely  induftri- 
ous  to  raife  all  the  men  they  can  for  his  fervice,  and  keeps  this  powerful 
Republic  firm  to  the  French  intereft.  You  may  be  fure  the  preferving  of  the 
bridge,  with  the  regulation  of  the  dues  arifing  from  it,  is  the  grand  affair 
that  cuts  out  employment  for  the  feveral  councils  of  State.  They  have  a 
fmall  village  belonging  to  them,  whither  they  pun61ually  fend  a  Bailiff 
for  the  diftribution  of  Juftice;  in  imitation  ftill  of  the  Great  Cantons. 
There  are  three  other  towns  that  have  the  fame  privileges  and  prote6lors. 

We  dined  the  next  day  at  Xjirich,  that  is  prettily  fituated  on  the  outlet  of 
the  Lake  and  is  reckoned  the  handfomeft  town  in  Switzerland.  The  chief 
places  fhewn  to  ftrangers  are  the  Arfenal,  the  Library,  and  the  Town-houfe. 
This  laft  is  but  lately  finifhed,  and  is  a  very.fine  pile  of  building.  The  Fron- 
tifpiece  has  pillars  of  a  beautiful  black  marble  ftreaked  with  white,  which 
is  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  chambers  for  the  feveral 
Councils,  with  the  other  apartments,  are  very  neat.  The  whole  building  is 
indeed  fo  well  defigned,  that  it  would  make  a  good  figure  even  in  Italy.  It 
is  pity  they  have  fpoiled  the  beauty  of  the  walls  with  abundance  of  childifh 
Latin  fentences,  that  confift  often  in  a  jingle  of  words.  I  have  indeed  obfer- 
ved  in  feveral  infcriptions  of  this  country,  that  your  men  of  learning  here 
are  extremely  delighted  in  playing  little  tricks  with  words  and  figures;  for 
your  Swifs  whs  are  not  yet  got  out  of  Anagram  and  Acroftic.  The  Library 
is  a  very  large  room,  pretty  well  filled.  Over  it  is  another  room  furnifhed 
with  feveral  artificial  and  natural  curiofities.  I  faw  in  it  a  huge  Map  of  the 
country  of  ^wm/z  drawn  with  a  Pencil,  where  they  fee  every  particular  foun- 
tainandhillocin  their  dominions.  I  ran  over  their  cabinet  of  Medals,  but  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  in  it  that  are  extraordinary  rare.  The  Ar- 
fenal is  better  than  lh3.to{ Berne,  and  they  fay  has  arms  for  thirty  thou  fand  men. 

At  about  a  day's  journey  from  Zjurich  we  entered  on  the  territories  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Gaul.  They  are  four  hours  riding  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in 
lengtli.  The  Abbot  can  raife  in  it  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men  well  armed 
and  exercifed.  He  is  fovereign  of  the  whole  country,  and  under  the  protec- 
tionof  the  Cantons  of  Xjrrich,  Lucerne,  Claris  and  Sioitz.  He  is  always  chofen 
out  of  the  Abby  of  Benedidines  at  St.  Gaul.  Every  Father  and  Brother  of 
the  convent  has  a  voice  in  the  eledion,  which  muft  afterwards  be  confirmed 
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by  the  Pope.  The  laft  Abbot  was  Ccir d\n2i\Sfondrati,  who  was  advanced  to 
the  Purple  about  two  years  before  his  death.  The  Abbot  takes  the  advice 
and  confent  of  his  Chapter  before  he  enters  on  any  matter  of  importance, 
as  the  levying  of  a  tax,  or  declaring  of  a  war.  His  chief  Lay-officer  is  the 
Grand  Maitre  d'  Hotel,  or  High-fteward  of  the  houfhold,  who  is  named  by 
the  Abbot,  and  has  the  management  of  all  affairs  under  him.  There  are 
feveral  other  Judges  and  diflributers  of  juftice  appointed  for  the  feveral 
parts  of  his  dominions,  from  whom  there  always  lies  an  appeal  to  the 
Prince.  His  refidence  is  generally  at  the  Benedi8ine  Convent  at  St.  Gaul, 
notwithflanding  the  town  of  St.  Gaul  is  a  little  Proteftant  Republic,  wholly 
independent  of  the  Abbot,  and  under  the  protedion  of  the  Cantons. 

One  would  wonder  to  fee  fo  many  rich  Burgeois  in  the  town  of  St.  Gaul^ 
and  fo  very  few  poor  people  in  a  place  that  has  fcarce  any  lands  belonging 
to  it,  and  little  or  no  income  but  what  arifes  from  its  trade.  But  the  great 
fupport  and  riches  of  this  little  State  is  its  Linen  manufacture,  which  em- 
ploys almoft  all  ages  and  conditions  of  its  Inhabitants.  The  whole  country 
about  them,  furniflies  them  with  vaft  quantities  of  flax,  out  of  which  they 
are  faid  to  make  yearly  forty  thoufand  pieces  of  linen  cloth,  reckoning 
two  hundred  ells  to  the  piece.  Some  of  their  manufacSlure  is  as  finely  wrought 
as  any  that  can  be  met  with  in  Holland;  for  they  have  excellent  Artizans, 
and  great  commodities  for  whitening.  All  the  fields  about  the  town  were 
fo  covered  with  their  manufadure,  that  coming  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening 
we  miftook  them  for  a  lake.  They  fend  off  their  works  upon  Mules  into 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  all  the  adjacent  countries.  They  reckon  in  the 
town  of  St.  Gaul,  and  in  the  houfes  that  lie  fcattered  about  it,  near  ten 
thoufand  Souls,  of  which  there  are  fixteen  hundred  Bourgeois.  They  chufe 
their  Councils  and  Burgomafters  out  of  the  body  of  the  Bourgeois,  as  in 
the  other  governments  of  Switzerland,  which  are  every  where  of  the  fame 
nature,  the  difference  lying  only  in  the  numbers  of  fuch  as  are  employed 
in  flate-affairs,  which  are  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  States  that 
employ  them.  The  Abby  and  the  Town  bear  a  great  averfion  to  one  ano- 
ther; but  in  the  general  Diet  of  the  Cantons  their  Reprefentatives  fit  to- 
gether, and  a6i  by  concert.  The  Abbot  deputes  his  Grand  Maitre  d'  Hotel, 
and  the  Town  one  of  its  Burgomafters. 

About  four  years  ago  the  Town  and  Abby  would  have  come  to  an  open 
rupture,  had  it  not  been  timely  prevented  by  the  interpofition  of  their  com- 
mon proteClors.  The  occafion  was  this.  A  BencdiBine  Monk,  in  one  of  their 
annual  proceffions,  carried  his  Crofs  ereded  through  the  town  with  a  train 
of  three  or  four  thoufand  Peafants  following  him.  They  had  no  fooner  en- 
tered the  Convent  but  the  whole  town  was  in  a  tumult,  occafioned  by  the 
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infolence  of  the  Prieft,  who,  contrary  to  all  precedents,  had  prefumed  to 
carry  his  Crofs  in  that  manner.  The  Burgeois  immediately  put  themfelves 
in  arms,   and  drew  down  four  pieces  of  their  cannon   to  the  gates  of  the 
Convent.   The  proceffion  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the  citizens  durft  not  return 
by  the  way  it  came,  but  after  the  devotions  of  the  Monks  were  finiflied,  paf- 
fed  out  at  a  back-door  of  the  Convent,  that  immediately  led  into  the  Ab- 
bot's territories.      The  Abbot  on  his  part  raifes  an  army,   blocks  up  the 
town  on  the  fide  that  faces  his  dominions,  and  forbids  his  fubje61s  to  fur- 
nilh  it  with  any  of  their  commodities.     While  things  were  juft  ripe  for  a 
war,  the  Cantons,  their  prote6lors,   interpofed  as  Umpires  in  the  qjaarrel, 
condemning  the  Town  that  had  appeared  too  forward  in  the  difpute  to  a  fine 
of  two  thoufand  crowns;   and  enading  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  foon  as  a- 
ny  proceffion  entered  their  walls,   the  Prieft  fhould  let  the   Crofs  hang  a- 
bout  his  neck  without  touching  it  with  either  hand,   'till  he  came  within 
the  precinds  of  the  Abby.     The  Citizens  could  bring  into  the  field  near 
two  thoufand  men  well  exercifed,  and  armed  to  the  beft  advantage,  with 
which  they  fancy  they  could  make  head  againft  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand 
Peafants,  for  fo  many  the  Abbot  could  eafily  raife  in  his  territories.      But 
the  Proteftants  fubje^ls  of  the  Abby,  who  they  fay  make  up  a  good  third  of 
its  people,  would  probably,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  abandon  the  caufe  of  their 
Prince  for  that  of  their  Religion.   The  town  of  St.  Gaul  has  an  Arfenal,  Li- 
brary,  Town-houfes,  and  Churches,   proportionable  to  the  bignefs  of  the 
State.       It  is  well  enough  fortified  to  refill  any  fudden  attack,  and  to  give 
the  Cantons  time  to  come  to  their  affiftance.     The  Abby  is  by  no  means 
fo  magnificent  as  one  would  expe61  from  its  endowments.      The  church  is 
one  huge  Nef  with  a  double  Aiile  to  it.   At  each  end  is  a  large  Quire.  The 
one  of  them  is  fupported  by  vaft  pillars  of  ftone,  cafed  over  with  a  compo- 
fition  that  looks  the  moft  like  marble  of  any  thing  one  can  imagine.      On 
the  cieling  and  walls  of  the  church  are  lifts  of  Saints,  Martyrs,  Popes,  Car- 
dinals, Archbiftiops,  Kings,  and  Queens,  that  have  been  of  the  Bcnedidine 
order.      There  are  feveral  pidurcs  of  fuch  as  have  been  diftinguiftied  by 
their  Birth,  Sandity,  or  Miracles,  with  infcriptions  that  let  you  into  the 
name  and  hiftory  of  the  perfons  reprefented.   I  have  often  wiflied  that  fome 
traveller  would  take  the  pains  to  gather  all  the  modern  Infcriptions  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  as  Gruter  and  others  have 
copied  out  the  ancient  Heathen  monuments.    Had  we  two  or  three  volumes 
of  this  nature,  without  any  of  the  colledor's  own  reflexions,  I  am  fure  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  could  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion,  nor  expofe  more  the  pride,  vanity  and  felf-intereft  of  Convents, 
the  abufe  of  Indulgencies,  the  folly  and  impertinence  of  Votaries,  and  in 
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fhort  the  fuperflition,  credulity,  and  childifhnefs,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  One  might  fill  feveral  Sheets  at  St.  Gaul,  as  there  are  few  con- 
fiderable  Convents  or  Churches  that  would  not  afford  large  Contributions. 

As  the  King  of  iv-fljjc^diftributes  his  penfions  through  all  the  parts  of  >Stt'zY- 
zerland,  the  Town  and  Abby  of  St.  Gaul  come  in  too  for  their  fhare.  To 
the  firft  he  gives  five  hundred  crowns  per  Annum,  and  to  the  other  a  thou- 
fand.  This  penfion  has  not  been  paid  thefe  three  years,  which  they  at- 
tribute to  their  not  acknowledging  the  Duke  oi  Anjou  for  King  of  Spain. 
The  Town  and  Abby  of  St.  Gaul  carry  a  Bear  for  their  arms.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  this  Bear's  mem.ory  in  very  great  veneration,  and  reprefent 
him  as  the  firft  convert  their  Saint  made  in  the  country.  One  of  the  moft 
learned  of  the  BenediSline  Monks  gave  me  the  following  hiftory  of  him, 
which  he  delivered  to  me  with  tears  of  affedion  in  his  eyes.  "  St.  Gaul, 
"•  it  feems,  whom  they  call  the  great  Apoftle  of  Germany,  found  all  this 
"  country  little  better  than  a  vaft  defert.  As  he  was  walking  in  it  on  a 
"  very  cold  day  he  chanced  to  meet  a  Bear  in  his  way.  The  Saint,  mftead 
"  of  being  ftartled  at  the  rencounter,  ordered  the  Bear  to  bring  him  a  bun- 
"  die  of  wood,  and  make  him  a  fire.  The  Bear  ferved  him  to  the  beft  of 
"  his  ability,  and  at  his  departure  was  commanded  by  the  Saint  to  retire 
"  into  the  very  depth  of  the  woods,  and  there  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  life 
"  without  ever  hurting  man  or  beaft.  From  this  time,  fays  the  Monk,  the 
"  Bear  lived  irreproachably,  and  ob ferved  to  his  dying  day  the  orders  that 
"  the  Saint  had  given  him. 

I  have  often  confidered  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  the  profound  peace 
and  tranquility  that  reigns  in  Switzerland  and  its  alliances.  It  is  very  won- 
derful to  fee  fuch  a  knot  of  governments,  which  are  fo  divided  among  them- 
felves  in  matters  of  religion,  maintain  fo  uninterrupted  an  union  and  cor- 
refpondence,  that  no  one  of  them  is  for  invading  the  rights  of  another, 
but  remains  content  within  the  bounds  of  its  firft  eftabliftiment.  This,  I 
think,  muft  be  chiefly  afcribed  to  the  nature  of  the  people,  and  the  confti- 
tution  of  their  governments.  Were  the  Swifs  animated  by  zeal  or  ambiti- 
tion,  fome  or  other  of  their  States  would  immediately  break  in  upon  the 
reft;  or  were  the  States  fo  many  Principalities,  they  might  often  have  an 
ambitious  Sovereign  at  the  head  of  them,  that  would  embroil  his  neigh- 
bours, and  facrifice  the  repofe  of  his  fubjecfts  to  his  own  glory.  But  as  the 
Inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  are  naturally  of  a  heavy  phlegmatic  temper, 
if  any  of  their  leading  members  have  more  fire  and  fpirit  than  comes  to 
their  fnare,  it  is  quickly  tempered  by  the  coldnefs  and  moderation  of  the 
jeft  who  fit  at  the  helm  with  them.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Alps  is 
the  worft  fpot  of  ground  in  the  world  to  make  conquefts  in,  a  great  part  o^ 
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its  governments  being  fo  naturally  intrenched  among  woods  and  moun- 
tains. However  it  be,  we  find  no  fuch  diforders  among  them  as  one 
would  exped  in  fuch  a  multitude  of  States;  for  as  foon  as  any  public  rup- 
ture happens,  it  is  immediately  clofed  up  by  the  moderation  and  good  of- 
fices of  the  reft  that  interpofe. 
As  all  the  confiderable  governments  among  the  Alps  are  Commonwealths, 
fo  indeed  it  is  a  conftitution  the  moft  adapted  of  any  other  to  the  poverty 
and  barrennefs  of  thefe  countries.  We  may  fee  only  in  a  neighbouring 
government  the  ill  confequence  of  having  a  defpotic  Prince,  in  a  ftate 
that  is  moft  of  it  compofed  of  rocks  and  mountains;  for  notwithftanding 
there  is  a  vaft  extent  of  lands,  and  many  of  them  better  than  thofe  of  the 
Swifs  and  Grifons,  the  common  people  among  the  latter  are  much  more  at 
their  eafe  and  in  a  greater  affluence  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  A 
Prince's  court  eats  too  much  into  the  income  of  a  poor  State,  and  gene- 
rally introduces  a  kind  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  that  fets  every  particu- 
lar perfon  upon  making  a  higher  figure  in  his  Station  than  is  confiftent 
with  his  revenue. 

It  is  the  great  endeavor  of  the  feveral  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  to  banifli 
from  among  them  every  thing  that  looks  like  pomp  or  fuperfluity.  To  this 
end  the  Minifters  are  always  preaching,  and  the  Governors  putting  out 
Edicts  againft  dancing,  gaming,  entertainments,  and  fine  clothes.  This  is 
become  more  neceffary  in  fome  of  the  governments,  fince  there  are  fo  many 
Refugees  fettled  among  them;  for  though  the  Proteftants  in  France  affed  or- 
dinarily a  greater  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  than  thofe  of  the 
fame  quality  who  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Communion,  they  have  how- 
ever too  much  of  their  country  gallantry  for  the  genius  and  conftitution 
o^  Switzerland.  Should  drefling,  feafting,  and  balls,  once  get  among  the 
Cantons,  their  military  roughnefs  would  be  quickly  loft,  their  tempers 
would  grow  too  foft  for  their  climate,  and  their  expences  out  run  their  in- 
comes; befides  that  the  materials  for  their  luxury  muft  be  brought  from 
other  nations,  which  would  immediately  ruin  a  country  that  has  but  few 
commodities  of  its  own  to  export,  and  is  not  over-ftocked  with  money. 
Luxury  indeed  wounds  a  Republic  in  its  very  vitals,  as  its  natural  confe- 
quences  are  rapine,  avarice,  and  injuftice;  for  the  more  money  a  man 
fpends,  the  more  muft  he  endeavor  to  augment  his  ftock;  which  at  laft 
fets  the  liberty  and  votes  of  a  Commonwealth  to  fale,  if  they  find  any  fo- 
reign Power  that  is  able  to  pay  the  price  of  them.  We  fee  no  where  the 
pernicious  effeds  of  luxury  on  a  Republic  more  than  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  immediately  found  itfelf  poor  as  foon  as  this  vice  got  footing 
among  them,    though   they  were  poflefled  of  all  the  riches  in  the  world. 

VOL.   IL  Y  We 
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We  find  in  the  beginnings  and  increafes  of  their  Commonwealth  ftrange 
inflances  of  the  contempt  of  money,  becaufe  indeed  they  were  utter  ftran- 
gers  to  the  pleafures  that  might  be  procured  by  it;  or  in  other  words,  be- 
caufe they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  luxury.  But  as  foon  as  they 
once  entered  into  a  tafte  of  pleafure,  politenefs,  and  magnificence,  they 
fell  into  a  thoufand  violences,  confpiracies,  and  divifions,  that  threw  them 
into  all  the  diforders  imaginable,  and  terminated  in  the  utter  fubverfion  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  the  poor  Common-wealths 
of  Sioilzeiiand  are  ever  laboring  at  the  fuppreffion  and  prohibition  of  every 
thing  that  may  introduce  vanity  and  luxury.  Befides  the  feveral  fines  that 
are  fet  upon  Plays,  Games,  Balls  and  Feaflings,  they  have  many  cufloms 
among  them  which  very  much  contribute  to  the  keeping  up  of  their  anci- 
ent fimplicity.  The  Bourgeois,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  governments, 
are  obliged  to  appear  at  all  their  public  affemblies  in  a  black  Cloak  and  a 
Band.  The  womens  drefs  is  very  plain,  thofe  of  the  befl  quality  wearing 
nothing  on  their  heads  generally  but  Furs,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
their  own  country.  The  perfons  of  different  qualities  in  both  fexes  are 
indeed  allowed  their  different  ornaments,  but  thefe  are  generally  fuch  as 
are  by  no  means  coftly,  being  rather  defigned  as  marks  of  diftindion  than 
to  make  a  figure.  The  chief  officers  oi  Berne,  for  example,  are  known  by 
the  Crowns  of  their  hats,  which  are  much  deeper  than  thofe  of  an  inferior 
character-  The  peafants  are  generally  clothed  in  a  coarfe  kind  of  Canvas, 
that  is  the  manufacture  of  the  country.  Their  holy-day  clothes  go  from 
Father  to  Son,  and  are  feldom  worn  out,  'till  the  fecond  or  third  generation: 
So  that  it  is  common  enough  to  fee  a  countryman  in  the  Doublet  and 
Breeches  of  his  Great-grandfather. 

Geneva  is  much  politer  than  Switzerland,  or  any  of  its  allies,  and  is  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  the  Court  of  the  Alps,  whither  the  Protefiant  Cantons 
often  fend  their  children  to  improve  therafelves  in  language  and  education. 
The  Gencvois  have  been  very  much  refined,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  cor- 
rupted by  the  converfation  of  the  French  Proteflants,  who  make  up  almoin 
a  third  of  their  People.  It  is  certain  they  have  very  much  forgotten  the 
advice  that  Calvin  gave  them  in  a  great  Council  a  little  before  his  death, 
when  he  recommended  to  them,  above  all  things,  an  exemplary  modefty 
and  humility,  and  as  great  a  fimplicity  in  their  manners  as  in  their  re- 
ligion. Whether  or  no  they  have  done  well,  to  fet  up  for  making  another 
kind  of  figure.  Time  will  witnefs.  There  are  feveral  that  fancy  the  great 
fums  they  have  remitted  into  Italy,  though  by  this  means  they  make  their 
court  to  the  King  of  France  at  prefent,  may  fome  time  or  other  give  him 
an  inclination  to  becom.e  the  mafter  of  fo  wealthy  a  city. 

As 
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As  this  colle(5tion  of  little  States  abounds  more  in  paflurage  than  in  corn, 
they  are  all  provided  with  their  public  granaries,  and  have  the  humanity 
to  furnifh  one  another  in  public  exigencies;  when  the  fcarcity  is  not  uni- 
verfal.  As  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  relating  to  thefe  public  granaries 
is  not  very  different  in  any  of  the  particular  governments,  I  fhall  content 
myfelf  to  fet  down  the  rules  obferved  in  it  by  the  little  Commonwealth  of 
Geneva,  in  which  I  had  more  time  to  inform  myfelf  of  the  particulars  than 
in  any  other.  There  are  three  of  the  Little  Council  deputed  for  this  of- 
fice. They  are  obliged  to  keep  together  a  provifion  fufficient  to  feed  the 
people  at  leafl  two  years,  in  cafe  of  war  or  famine.  They  muft  take  care 
to  fill  their  magazines  in  times  of  the  greatefl  plenty,  that  fo  they  may  af- 
ford cheaper,  and  increafe  the  public  revenue  at  a  fmall  expence  of  its 
members.  None  of  the  three  managers  mufl,  upon  any  pretence,  furnifli 
the  granaries  from  his  own  fields,  that  fo  they  may  have  no  temptation  to 
pay  too  great  a  price,  or  put  any  bad  corn  upon  the  public.  They  muft  buy 
up  no  corn  growing  within  twelve  miles  of  Geneva,  that  fo  the  filling  their 
magazines  may  not  prejudice  their  market,  and  raife  the  price  of  their  pro- 
vifions  at  home.  That  fuch  a  colle6lion  of  corn  may  not  fpoil  in  keeping, 
all  the  Inns  and  Public-houfes  are  obliged  to  furnifli  themfelves  out  of  it, 
by  which  means  is  raifed  the  mofl  confiderable  branch  of  the  public  reve- 
nues; the  corn  being  fold  out  at  a  much  dearer  rate  than  'tis  bought  up. 
So  that  the  greateft  income  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  pays  the  penfions 
of  moft  of  its  Officers  and  Minifters,  is  raifed  on  ftrangers  and  travellers, 
or  fuch  of  their  own  body  as  have  money  enough  to  fpetidjat  Taverns  and 
Public-houfes.  '  -;   ;! 

It  is  the  cuftom  in  Geneva  and  Switzerland  to  divide  their  eftates  equally 
among  all  their  children,  by  which  means  every  one  lives  at  his  eafe  with- 
out growing  dangerous  to  the  Republic,  for  as  loon  as  an  overgrown  eftate 
falls  into  the  hands  of  one  that  has  many  children,  it  is  broken  into  fo 
many  portions  as  render  the  fharersof  it  rich  enough,  without  raifing  them 
too  much  above  the  level  of  the  reft.  This- is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  thefe 
little  Republics,  where  the  rich  merchants  live  very  much  within  their 
eftates,  and  by  heaping  up  vaft  fums  from  year  to  year  might  become  for- 
midable to  the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  break  the  equality,  which 
is  fo  neceffary  in  thefe  kinds  of  governments,  were  there  not  means  found 
out  to  diftribute  their  wealth  among  feveral  members  of  their  Republic. 
At  Geneva,  for  inftance,  are  merchants  reckoned  worth  twenty  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  though  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  fpends  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Y  2  Though 
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Though  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts  know  very  well  that  it  is  their  com' 
mon  interefl  to  keep  a  fleady  neutrality  in  all  the  wars  between  the  States 
of  Europe,  they  cannot  forbear  fiding  with  a  party  in  their  difcourfe.  The 
Catholics  are  zealous  for  the  French  King,  as  the  Proteftants  do  not  a  little 
glory  in  the  riches,  power,  and  good  fuccefs  of  the  Engli/Ii  and  Dutch,  whom 
they  look  upon  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  Reformation.  The  Minifters,  in  par- 
ticular, have  often  preached  againft  fuch  of  their  fellow-fubje^ls  as  enter 
into  the  troops  of  the  French  King;  but  fo  long  as  the  Swijs  fee  their  inter- 
eft  in  it,  their  poverty  will  always  hold  them  faftto  his  fervice.  They  have 
indeed  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  their  Minifters  with  them,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  the  very  fame  Prince  refufed  even  thofe 
of  the  church  of  England^  who  followed  their  mafter  to  St.  Germains,  the 
public  exercife  of  their  religion. 

Before  I  leave  Switzerland  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  the  notion  of  Witch- 
craft reigns  very  much  in  this  country.  I  have  often  been  tired  with  ac- 
counts of  this  nature  from  very  fenfible  men,  who  are  moft  of  them  fur- 
nifiied  with  niatters  of  fa6l  which  have  happened,  as  they  pretend,  within 
the  compafs  of  their  own  knowledge.  It  is  certain  there  have  been  many 
executions  on  this  account,  as  in  the  Canton  oi Berne  there  were  fome  put 
to  death  during  my  ftay  at  Geneva.  The  people  are  fo  univerfally  infatuated 
with  the  notion,  that  if  a  Cow  falls  fick,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  an  old  woman 
is  clapt  up  in  prifon  for  it,  and  if  the  poor  creature  chance  to  think  her- 
felf  a  witch,  the  whole  country  is  for  hanging  her  up  without  mercy.  One 
finds  indeed  the  fame  humor  prevail  in  moft  of  the  rocky  barren  parts  of 
Europe.  Whether  it  be  that  poverty  and  ignorance,  which  are  generally  the 
produ6is  of  thefe  countries,  may  really  engage  a  wretch  in  fuch  dark  prac- 
tices, or  whether  or  no  the  fame  principles  may  not  render  the  people  too 
credulous,  and  perhaps  too  eafy  to  get- rid  of  fome  of  their  unprofitable 
members. 

A  great  affair  that  employs  the  SwiJs  politics  at  prefent  is  the  Prince  of 
Contis  fucceffion  to  the  Dutchefs  of  TVemowr^  in  the  government  of  ^g2//-CA(2- 
tel.  The  Inhabitants  oi  Meuf-Chatel  can  by  no  means  think  of  fubmiting 
themfelves  to  a  Prince  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  fubjeil  of  France. 
They  were  very  attentive  to  his  condu6l  in  the  principality  of  Grange., 
which  they  did  not  queftion  but  he  would  rule  with  all  the  mildnefs  and 
moderation  imaginable,  as  it  would  be  the  beft  means  in  the  world  to  re- 
commend him  to  Meuj-Ckatel.  But  notwithftanding  it  was  fo  much  his  in- 
tereft  to  manage  his  Proteftant  fubje6ls  in  that  country,  and  the  ftrong  af- 
furances  he  had  given  them  in  protecting  them  in  all  their  privileges,  and 
particularly  in  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  he  made  over  his  Princi- 
pality 
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pality  in  a  very  little  time  for  a  fum  of  money  to  the  King  oi  Prance.  It  is 
indeed  generally  believed  the  Prince  of  Conti  would  rather  ftill  have  kept 
his  title  to  Orange,  but  the  fame  refpe^i:  which  induced  him  to  quit  his 
government,  might  at  another  time  tempt  him  to  give  up  that  oi Xeuf-Cha- 
tel  on  the  like  conditions.  The  King  oi  Prujfia  lays  in  his  claim  for  Neiif- 
Chatel,  as  he  did  for  the  Principality  of  Orange^  and  it  is  probable  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  Inhabitants  than  the  other;  but  they  are  generally 
difpofed  to  declare  themfelves  a  Free  Commonwealth,  after  the  death  of 
the  Dutchefs  o[ Memours^  if  the  SwiJswiW  fupportthem.  The  Proteftant  Can- 
tons feem  much  inclined  to  affifl  them,  which  they  may  very  well  do,  in 
cafe  the  Dutchefs  dies  while  the  King  oi  France  has  his  hands  fofullofbu- 
fmefs  on  all  fides  of  him.  It  certainly  very  much  concerns  them  not  to  fuf- 
fer  the  French  King  to  eflablifti  his  Authority  on  this  fide  mount  Jura^  and 
on  the  very  borders  of  their  country;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  forefee  what 
a  round  fum  of  money,  or  the  fear  of  a  rupture  with  France,  may  do  among 
a  people  who  have  tamely  fuffered  the  Franche  Compte  to  be  feized  on,  and 
a  Fort  to  be  built  within  Cannon-fliot  of  one  of  their  cantons. 

There  is  a  new  fe6l  fprung  up  in  Switzerland,  which  fpreads  very  much 
in  the  Proteftant  Cantons.  The  profeffors  of  it  call  themfelves  Pietijls,  and 
as  Enthufiafra  carries  men  generally  to  the  like  extravagancies,  they  differ 
but  little  from  feveral  fe6laries  in  other  countries.  They  pretend  in  gene- 
ral to  great  refinements,  as  to  what  regards  the  pra6lice  of  chriftianity, 
and  to  obferve  the  following  rules.  To  retire  much  from  the  converfation 
of  the  world.  To  fmk  themfelves  into  an  entire  repofe  and  tranquillity  of 
mind.  In  this  ftate  offilence  to  attend  the  fecret  illapfe  and  flowings-in  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  may  fill  their  minds  with  peace  and  confolation,  joys 
or  raptures.  To  favor  all  his  fecret  intimations,  and  give  themfelves  up 
entirely  to  his  conduct  and  dire6iion,  fo  as  neither  to  fpeak,  move,  or  a6l 
but  as  they  find  his  impulfe  on  their  Souls.  To  retrench  themfelves  within 
theconveniencies  and  neceffities  of  life.  To  make  a  covenant  with  all  their 
fenfes,  fo  far  as  to  fhun  the  fmell  of  a  Rofe  or  Violet,  and  to  turn  away 
their  eyes  from  a  beautiful  profped.  To  avoid,  as  much  as  is  poIFible,  what 
the  world  calls  innocent  plcafures,  left  they  fliould  have  their  affections 
tainted  by  any  fenfuality,  and  diverted  from  the  love  of  him  who  is  to  be 
the  only  comfort,  repofe,  hope,  and  delight,  of  their  whole  beings.  This 
fed  prevails  very  much  among  the  Proteftants  of  Germany,  as  well  as  thofe 
oi  Switzerland,  and  has  occafioned  feveral  Eclids  againft  it  in  the  Dutchyof 
Saxony.  The  profeifors  of  it  are  accufed  of  all  the  ill  pradices  which  may 
feem  to  be  the  confequence  of  their  principles,  as  that  they  afcribe  the 
worft  of  adions,    which  their  own  vicious  tempers  throw  them  upon,    to 

the 
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the  dictates  of  the  holy  Spirit;  that  both  fexes,  under  pretence  of  devout 
converfation,  vifit  one  another  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  places,  without  any 
regard  to  common  decency,  often  making  their  religion  a  cover  for  their 
immoralities;  and  that  the  very  beft  of  them  are  polfeffed  with  fpiritual 
pride,  and  a  contempt  for  all  fuch  as  are  not  of  their  own  fecfl.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  who  reproach  the  Protellants  for  their  breaking  into  fuch  a 
multitude  of  religions,  have  certainly  taken  the  mod  effedual  way  in  the 
world  for  the  keeping  their  flocks  together;  I  do  not  mean  the  punifliments 
they  infli61  on  men's  perfons,  which  are  commonly  looked  upon  as  the 
chief  methods  by  which  they  deter  them  from  breaking  through  the  pale  of 
the  church,  though  certainly  thefe  lay  a  very  great  reiiraint  on  thofe  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion.  But  I  take  one  great  caufe  why  there  are 
fo  few  feds  in  the  church  oi  Rome,  to  be  the  multitude  of  convents,  with 
which  they  everywhere  abound,  that  ferve  as  receptacles  for  all  thofe  fi- 
ery zealots  who  would  fet  the  church  in  a  flame,  were  not  they  got  together 
in  thefe  houfes  of  devotion.  All  men  of  dark  tempers,  acccordingto  their 
degree  of  melancholy  or  enthufiafm,  may  find  convents  fitted  to  their  hu- 
mors, and  meet  with  companions  as  gloomy  as  themfelves.  So  that  what 
the  Protellants  would  call  a  Fanatic,  is,  in  the  Roman  Church,  a  Religious  of 
fuch  or  fuch  an  order;  as  I  have  been  told  of  an  EngliJIi  Merchant  at  Lis- 
bon, who  after  fome  great  difappointments  in  the  world  was  refolved  to 
turn  Qj.iaker  or  Capuchin;  for,  in  the  change  of  religion,  men  of  ordinary 
underftandings  do  not  fo  much  confider  the  Principles,  as  the  Pradice  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  go  over. 

From  St,  Gaul  I  took  horfe  to  the  Lake  of  Coii/iance,  which  lies  at  two 
leagues  djflance  from  it,  and  is  formed  by  the  entry  of  the  Rhine.  This  is 
the  only  Lake  in  Europe  that  difputes  for  greatnefs  with  that  of  Geneva;  it 
appears  more  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  wants  the  fruitful  fields  and  vine- 
yards that  border  upon  the  other.  It  receives  its  name  from  Conjiance,  the 
chief  town  on  its  banks.  When  the  Cantons  of  Berne  and  Tjirich  propofed, 
at  a  general  Diet,  the  incorporating  Geneva  in  the  number  of  the  Cantons, 
the  Roman  Catholic  party,  fearingthe  Proteftant  intereft  might  receive  by  it 
too  great  a  ftrengthning,  propofed  at  the  fame  time  the  incantoning  of 
Conjtance,  as  a  counterpoife;  to  which  theProteflants not  confenting,  the  whole 
projed  fell  to  the  ground.  We  crofled  the  Lake  to  Lindaw,  and  in  feveral 
parts  of  it  obferved  abundance  of  little  bubbles  of  Air,  that  came  working 
upward  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  Lake.  The  watermen  told  us,  that 
they  are  obferved  always  to  rife  in  the  fame  places,  from  whence  they  con- 
clude them  to  be  fo  many  fprings  that  break  out  ofthe  bottom  of  the  Lake. 
Lijidaw  is  an  imperial  town  on  a  little  Iflandthat  lies  at  about  three  hundred 

paces 
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paces  from  the  firm  land,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  huge  bridge  of  wood. 
The  Inhabitants  were  all  in  arms  when  we  paffed  through  it,  being  under 
great  apprehenfions  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  after  his  having  fallen  upon 
Ulme  :ind  Memminghen.  They  flatter  themfelves,  that  by  cutting  their  Bridge 
they  could  hold  out  againft  his  Army:  but,  in  all  probability,  a  fliower  of 
Bombs  would  quickly  reduce  the  Bourgeois  to  furrender.  They  were  for- 
merly bombarded  by  Guftavus  Adolphus.  We  were  advifed  by  our  Merchants, 
by  no  means  to  venture  ourfelves  in  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  s  country,  fo  that 
we  had  the  mortification  to  lofe  the  fight  of  Munich,  Aujhurg,  and  Ratijbon, 
and  were  forced  to  take  our  way  to  Vieniia  through  Tirol,  where  we  had 
very  little  to  entertain  us  befides  the  natural  face  of  the  country. 
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AFTER  having  coafled  the  Alps  for  fome  time,  we  at  laft  entered  them 
by  a  pallage  which  leads  into  the  long  valley  of  the  Tirol,  and  follow- 
ing the  courfe  of  the  river  Inn  we  came  to  Infpruck,  that  receives  its  name 
from  this  river,  and  is  the  capital  City  of  the  Tirol. 

Injpruck  is  a  handfome  town,  though  not  a  great  one,  and  was  formerly 
the  refidence  of  the  Arch-Dukes  who  were  Counts  of  Tirol:  The  Palace 
where  they  ufed  to  keep  their  Court  is  rather  convenient  than  magnificent. 
The  great  hall  is  indeed  a  very  noble  room,  the  walls  of  it  are  painted  in 
Frefco,  and  reprefent  the  labors  of  Hercules.  Many  of  them  look  very  fine- 
ly, though  a  great  pan  of  the  work  has  been  cracked  by  earthquakes,  which 
are  very  frequent  in  this  country.  There  is  a  little  wooden  palace  that 
borders  on  the  other,  whither  the  Court  ufed  to  retire  at  the  firft  fliake  of 
an  earthquake.  I  here  faw  the  largeft  Menage  that  I  have  met  with  any 
where  elfe.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  great  partition  defigned  for  an  Opera. 
They  fhewed  us  alfo  a  very  pretty  Theatre.  The  laft  Comedy  that  was 
a(5led  on  it  was  defigned  by  the  Jefuits  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Romans,  who  paffed  this  way  from  Hanover  to  Vienna.  The  compli- 
ment which  the  Fathers  made  her  Majefty  on  this  occafion  was  very  parti- 
cular, and  did  not  a  little  expofe  them  to  the  raillery  of  the  Court.  For  the 
Arms  of  Hanover  being  a  Horfe,  the  Fathers  thought  it  a  very  pretty  allu- 
fion  to  reprefent  the  Queen  by  Bucephalus,  that  would  let  nobody  get  upon 
him  but  Alexander  the  Great.  The  wooden  horfe  that  a61ed  this  notable 
part  is  flill  to  be  feen  behind  the  fcenes.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace 
which  is  hung  with  the  pi^lures  of  feveral  illuftrious  perfons,  they  fhewed 
us  the  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  beheaded  in   the   Reign 

of 
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of  Qvieen  Elizabeth.     The  gardens  about  the  houfe  are  very  large,  but  ill 
kept.      There  is  in  the  middle  of  them  a  beautiful  Statue  in  Brafs  of  an 
Arch-duke  Leopold  on  horfeback.   There  are  near  it  twelve  other  figures  of 
Water-nymphs  and  River-gods  well  caft,  and  as  big  as  the  life.  They  were 
defigned  for  the  ornaments  of  a  Water-work,  as  one  might  eafily  make  a 
great  variety  of  Jetteaus  at  a  fmall  expence  in  a  garden  that  has  the  river 
I7i7i  running  by  its  walls.     The  late  Duke  of  Lorrain  had  this  palace,  and 
the  government  of  the  Tirol,  affigned  him  by  the  Emperor,  and.  his  Lady 
the  Qiieen  Dowager  of  Poland  lived  here  feveral  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Duke  her  Hufband.   There  are  covered  galleries  that  lead  from  the  palace 
to  five  different  churches.   I  paffed  through  a  very  long  one  which  reaches 
to  the  church  of  the  Capuchin  Convent,  where  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  ufed  of- 
ten to  alfifl  at  their  midnight  devotions.    They  fhewed  us  in  this  Convent 
the  apartments  of  Maximilian,  who  was  Arch-Duke  and  Count  of  Tirol,  a- 
bout  fourfcore  years  ago.     This  prince  at  the  fame  time  that  he  kept  the 
government  in  his  hands,  lived  in  this  Convent  with  all  the  rigor  and  au- 
ilerity  of  a  Capuchin.      His  anti-chamber  and  room  of  audience  are  little 
fquare  chambers  wainfcoted.    His  private  lodgings  are  three  or  four  fmall 
rooms  faced  vmh.  a  kind  of  fret- work,  that  makes  them  look  like  little  hol- 
low caverns  in  a  rock.     They  preferve  this  apartment  of  the  Convent  un- 
inhabited,  and  fhew  in  it  the  Altar,   Bed  and  Stove,   as  likewife  a  Piclure 
and  a  Stamp  of  this  devout  Prince.    The  church  of  the  Francifcan  Convent 
is  famous  for  the  monument  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  firft,  which  Hands 
in  the  midft  of  it.      It  was  ere6led  to  him  by  his  Grand-fon  Ferdinand  the 
firft,  who  probably  looked  upon  this  Emperor  as  the  founder  of  the  Aujlrian 
greatnefs.  For  as  by  his  own  marriage  he  annexed  the  Low-countries  to  the  , 
Houfe  of  Aiifiria,  fo,  by  matching  his  Son  to  Joan  o(  Arragon,  he  fettled  on 
his  Pofterity  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  and  by,  the  marriage  of  his  Grand-fon 
Ferdinand,  got  into  his  Family  the  Kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  This 
monument  is  only  honorary,  for  the  Afhes  of  the  Emperor  lie  elfewhere.  On 
the  top  of  it  is  a  brazen  figure  of  Maximilian  on  his  knees,  and  on  the  fides 
of  it  a  beautiful  ^i2J-r^fe/reprefenting  the  a61ions  of  this  Prince.   His  whole 
Hiftory  is  digefted  into  twenty  four  fquare  pannels  of  fculpture  in  Bas-relief. 
The  fubjed  of  two  of  them  is  his  confederacy  with  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
the  wars  they  made  together  upon  France.   On  each  fide  of  this  monument  is 
a  row  of  very  noble  brazen  ftatues  much  bigger  than  the  life,  moft  of  them 
reprefenting  fuch  as  were  fome  way  or  other  related  to  Maxim-ilian.   Among 
the  reft  is  one  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Convent  tell  us  reprefents  YJin^  Arthur 
the  old  BritiJJi  King.      But  what  relation  had  that  Arthur  to  Maximilian'?   I 
do  not  queftion  therefore  but  it  was  defigned  for  Prince  Arthur.,  elder  Bro- 
ther 
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the r  of  i/mr))  the  eighth,    v^ho  hdid  e[pou(ed  Catherine,    Sifler  oi  Maximilian, 
whofe  divorce  afterwards  gave  occafion  to  fuch  fignal  revolutions  in  England. 
This  church  was  built  by  Ferdinand  th&^x^i.  One  fees  in  it  a  kind  of  offer 
at  modern  Architeflure,  but  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Archite6t  has  fhewn 
his  diflike  of  the  Gothic  manner,  one  may  fee  very  well  that  in  that  age  they 
were  not,  at  leaft  in  this  country,  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  true  way. 
The  Portal,  for  example,  confifts  of  a  Compofiteorder  unknown  to  the  An- 
cients ;    the  ornaments  indeed  are  taken  from  them,  but  fo  put  together  that 
you  fee  the  Volutas  of  the  Ionic,  the  Foliage  of  the  Corinthian,   and  the  Uo-. 
vali  of  the  Doric  mixed  without  any  regularity  on  the  fame  Capital.  So  the 
Vault  of  the  church,  though  broad  enough,  is  encumbered  with  too  many 
little  Tricks  in  fculpture.    It  is  indeed  fupported  with  fmgle  columns  inftead 
of  thofe  vaft  cluflers  of  little  pillars  that  one  meets  within  Go^fec  Cathedrals, 
but  at  the  fame  time  the fe  columns  are  of  no  regular  order,    and  at  leaft 
twice  too  long  for  their  diameter.    There  are  other  churches  in  the  town, 
and  two  or  three  palaces  which  are  of  a  more  modern  make,  and  built  with 
a  good  fancy.     I  was  fliewn  the  little  Kolrcdame  that  is  handfomly  defigned, 
and  topped  with  a  Cupola.   It  was  made  as  an  offering  of  gratitude  to  the 
Bleffed  Virgin,  for  having  defended  the  country  of  the  Jzro/ againft  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  Gvjtavus  Adolphus,  who  could  not  enter  this  part  .of  the  Em- 
pire after  having  over-run  moft  of  the  reft.  This  temple  was  therefore  built 
by  the  contributions  of  the  whole  country.  At  about  half  a  league's  diftance 
from  Infpruck  ftands  the  caftle  oi  Amras,  furniftied  with  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  Medals,  and  many  other  forts  of  rarities  both  in  nature  and  art,  for 
which  I   muft  refer  the  reader  to  Monfieur  Patin's  account  in   his  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  IVirtembiirg,  having  myfelf  had  neither  time  or  opportunity  to 
enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  them. 

From  Infpruck  wexame  to  Hall,  that  lies  at  a  league  diftance  on  the  fame 
river.  This  place  is  particularly  famous  for  its  Salt-works,  There  are  in 
the  neighbourhood,  vaft  mountains  of  a  tranfparent  kind  of  rock  not  unlike 
Allum,  extremely  folid,  and  as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as  Salt  itfelf.  Four 
or  five  hundred  men  are  always  at  work  in  the  mountains,  where  as  foon 
as  they  have  hewn  down  anyquantitiesof  the  rock  they  let  in  their  fprings 
and  refervoirs  among  their  works.  The  water  eats  away  and  diffolves  the 
particles  of  Salt  which  are  mixed  in  the  ftone,  and  is  conveyed  by  long 
troughs  and  canals  from  the  mines  to  the  town  of  Hall,  where  'tis  received 
in  vaft  cifterns,  and  boiled  off  from  time  to  time. 

They  make  after  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  loaves  a  week,  each  loaf  four 
hundred  pound  weight.  This  would  raife  a  great  Revenue  to  the  Emperor, 
were  there  here  fuch  a  tax  on  Salt  as  there  is  in  France.     At  prefent  he 
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clears  but  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  a.;year,  after  haying  defrayed  all 
the  charges  of  working  it.  There  are  in  5w?Yz^r/(2n^j,and  other  parts  of  the 
Alps^  feveral  of  thefe  quarries  of  Salt  that:  turn  to  very  little  account,  by 
reafon  of  the  great  quantities  o.f'iwood  they  confume.       .  .on-;  jj; 

The  Salt-works  at  Hall  have  a  great  convenience  for  fuel,  which  fwirris 
down  to  them  on  the  river  Inn.  This  river,  during  its  courfe  through  the 
Tirol,  is  generally  fhut  up  between  a  double  range, of  Mountains  that  are 
mofl  of  them  covered  with  woods  of  Fir-trees'.  Abundance  of  Peafants  are 
employed  in  the  hewing  down  of  the Jargell  of  thefe  trees,' that,  after  they 
are  barked  and  cut  into  ftiape,  are  tumbled  down  from  the  mountains  into 
the  ftream  of  the-  river,  which  carries  them  off  to  the  Salt-works.  At  Infpruck 
they  take  up  vafl  quantities  for  the  Convents  and  public  Officers,  who 
have  a  certain  portion  of  it  allotted  them  by  the  Emperor:  the  reft  of  it 
paffes  on  to  Hall.  There  are  generally  feveral  hundred  loads  aflote;  for 
they  begin  to  cut  above  twenty-five  'leagues  up  the  river  above  //a//,,  and 
thereare  other  rivers  that  flow  into  the  /nn,  which  bring  in  their  contribu- 
tions. Thefe  Salt-works,  and  a  Mint  that  is  eftablifhed  at  the  fame  place, 
have  rendered  this  town,  notwithftandin'g  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capin 
tal  city,  almoft  as  populous  as  Jnfpruck  itfelf.  The  defign  of  this  Mint  is 
to  work  off  part  of  the  Metals  which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains; where,  as  we  were  told,  there  are  feven  thoufand  men  in  conftant 
employ.  At  Hall  we  took  a  boat  to  carry  us  io  Vienna.  The  firft  night  we 
lay  at  Rottenburg,  where  is  a  ftrong  caftle  above  the  town.  Count  Serini  is 
ftill  aclofe  prifoner  in  this  caftle,  who,  as  they  told  us  in  thetown,  had  loft 
his  fenfes  by  his  long  imprifonment  and  affli6lions.  The  next  day  we  dined 
at  Kuff-Jiain^  where  there  is  a  fortrefs  on  a  high  rock  above  the  town  almoft 
inacceffible  on  all  fides:  This  being  a  frontier  place  on  the  Tinichy  oi Ba- 
varia, where  we  entered  after  about  an  hour's  rowing  from  Kiijf-Jlain.  It  was 
the  pleafanteft  voyage  in  the  world  to  follow  the  windings  of  this 
river  Inn  through  fueh  a. variety  of  pleafing  fcenes  as  the  courfe  of  it  na- 
turally led  us.  We  had  fometimes  on  each  fide  of  us  a  vaft  extent  of  naked 
rocks  and  mountains,  broken  into  a  thoufand  irregular  fteeps  and  preci- 
pices; in  other  places  we  faw  a  long  foreft  of  Fir-trees  fo  thick  fet  toge- 
ther, that  it  was  impoflible  to  difcover  any  of  the  foil  they  grew  upon,  and 
rifing  up  fo  regularly  one  above  another,  as  to  give  us  the  view  of  a  whole 
wood  at  once.  The  time  of  the  year,  that  had  given  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
fo  many  different  colors,  completed  the  beauty  of  the  profpe^l.  But  as  the 
materials  of  a  fine  landfcape  are  not  always  the  moft  profitable  to  the  own- 
er of  them,  we  met  with  but  very  little  corn  or  pafturage  for  the  propor- 
tion of  earth  that  we  paffed  through,  the  lands  of  the  Tirol  not  being  able 
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to  feed  the  Inhabitants.  This  long  valley  of  the  Tirol  lies  enclofed  on  all 
fides  by  the  Alps,  though  its  dominions  fhoot  out  into  feveral  branches  that 
lie  among  the  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  mountains.  It  is  governed  by 
three  Councils  refiding  at  Injpruck,  one  fits  upon  life  and  death,  the  other 
is  for  taxes  and  impofitions,  and  a  third  for  the  common  diftributions  of 
Juftice.  As  thefe  courts  regulate  themfelves  by  the  orders  they  receive 
from  the  Imperial  court,  fo  in  many  cafes  there  are  appeals  from  them  to 
Vienna.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Tirol  have  many  particular  privileges  a- 
bove  thofe  of  the  other  hereditary  countries  of  the  Emperor.  For  as  they 
are  naturally  well  fortified  among  their  mountains,  and  at  the  fame  time 
border  upon  many  different  governments,  as  the  Grijons,  Venetians,  Swifs, 
Bavarians,  Sec.  a  fevere  treatment  might  tempt  them  to  fet  up  for  a  Repub- 
lic, or  at  leaft  throw  themfelves  under  the  milder  government  of  fome  of 
their  neighbours:  Befides  that  their  country  is  poor,  and  that  the  Emperor 
draws  confiderable  incomes  out  of  his  Mines  of  Salt  and  Metal.  They  are 
thefe  Mines  that  fill  the  country  with  greater  numbers  of  people  than  it 
would  be  able  to  bear  without  the  importation  of  corn  from  foreign  parts. 
The  Emperor  has  Forts  and  Citadels  at  the  entrance  of  all  the  palfes  that 
lead  into  the  Tirol,  which  are  fo  advantageoufiy  placed  on  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, that  they  command  all  the  valleys  and  avenues  that  lie  about  them. 
Befides,  that  the  country  itfelf  is  cut  into  fo  many  hills  and  inequalities, 
as  would  render  it  defenfible  by  a  very  little  army  againfl  a  numerous  e- 
nemy.  It  was  therefore  generally  thought  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  would  not 
attempt  the  cutting  off  any  fuccors  that  were  fent  to  Prince  Eugene;  or  the 
forcing  his  way  through  the  Tirol  into  Italy.  The  river  Inn,  that  had  hitherto 
been  fhut  up  among  mountains,  paffes  generally  through  a  wide  open 
country  during  all  its  courfe  through  Bavaria,  which  is  a  voyage  of  two 
days,  after  the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  a  day. 
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N°  20,  Thurjday,  May  26.    1709. 


— T"^  HOUGH  the  Theatre  is  now  breaking,  it  is  allowed  flill  to  fellAn- 
X  imals  there;  therefore,  if  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  have  occafion  for  a 
tame  Elephant,  let  them  enquire  of  Mr.  Pinkethman^  who  has  one  to  difpofe 
of  at  a  reafonable  rate.  The  downfal  of  May-Fair  has  quite  funk  the  price 
of  this  noble  Creature,  as  well  as  of  many  other  curiolities  of  nature.  A 
Tiger  will  fell  almoft  as  cheap  as  an  Ox;  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  a 
man  may  purchafe  a  Cat  with  three  legs,  for  very  near  the  value  of  one 
with  four.  I  hear  likewife,  that  there  is  a  great  defolation  among  the  Gen- 
tlemen and  Ladies  who  were  the  ornaments  of  the  town,  and  ufed  to  fiiine 
in  plumes  and  diadems;  the  Heros  being  mofl  of  them  preffed,  and  the 
Queens  beating  hemp.  Mrs.  Sarahrand^So  famous  for  her  ingenious  Pup- 
pet-fhow,  has  fet  up  a  fhop  in  the  Exchange,  where  fhe  fells  her  little  troop 
under  the  term  of  Jointed  Babies.  I  could  not  but  be  folicitous  to  know 
of  her,  how  fhe  had  difpofed  of  that  rake-hell  Punch,  whofe  lewd  life  and 
converfation  had  given  fo  much  fcandal,  and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  ruin  of  the  Fair.  She  told  me,  with  a  figh.  That  defpairing  of  ever  re- 
claiming him,  (he  would  not  offer  to  place  him  in  a  civil  family,  but  got 
him  in  a  poft  upon  a  ftall  in  Wapping,  where  he  may  be  feen  from  fun-rifing 
to  fun-fetting,  with  a  glafs  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other,  as  Gen- 
try to  a  brandy-fhop.  The  great  revolutions  of  this  nature  bring  to  my 
mind  the  diftreffes  of  the  unfortunate  Camilla,  who  has  had  the  ill  luck  to 
break  before  her  voice,  and  to  difappear  at  a  time  when  her  beauty  was  at 
the  height  of  its  bloom.  This  Lady  entered  fo  thoroughly  into  the  great 
charaders  fhe  aded,  that  when  fhe  had  finiflaed  her  part,  fhe  could  not 
think  of  retrenching  her  equipage,  but  would  appear  in  her  own  lodgings 
with  the  fame  magnificence  that  fire  did  upon  the  flage.  This  Greatnefs 
of  Soul  has  reduced  that  unhappy  Princefs  to  an  involuntary  retirement, 
where  fhe  now  palTes  her  time  among  the  woods  and  forefls,  thinking  on 
the  Crowns  and  Scepters  flie  has  lofl,  and  often  humming  over  in  her  fo- 
litude, 
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/  was  horn  of  royal  race. 

Yet  muji  wander  in  difgrace^  Sec. 

But  for  fear  of  being  over-heard,  and  her  quality  known,  fhe  ufually  fings 
it  in  Italian. 

Xaqui  al  Regno,  naqui  al  Trono 

Et  pur  Jono 

Inventurata  Pajiorella 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  fubje^,  I  fhall  communicate  to  my  Reader 
part  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  friend  at  Amjlerdam^  where  there  is  a 
very  noble  Theatre;  though  the  manner  of  furnifhing  it  with  A6lors  is 
fomething  pectiliar  to  that  place,  and  gives  us  occalion  to  admire  both  the 
politenefs  and  frugality  of  the  people. 


MY  friends  have  kept  me  here  a  week  longer  than  ordinary  to  fee  one  of  their 
Plays,  which  was  performed  lafl  night  loith  great  npplaufe.  The  ABors  are  all 
of  them  Tradefmen,  who,  after  their  days  work  is  over,  earn  about  a  Gilder  a  night 
by  perfonating  Kings  and  Generals.  The  Hero  of  the  Tragedy  Ifaxv,  luas  a  journey- 
man Taylor,  and  liisfrfl  Miniflcr  of  State  a  Coffee-man.  The  Emprefs  made  me  think 
of  Parthenope  in  the  Rehearfal;  for  her  Mother  keeps  an  Ale-hoife  in  the  fuburbs 
of  Amilerdam.  When  the  Tragedy  was  over.,  they  eiitertained  us  luith  afiort  Farce, 
in  which  the  Cobler  did  his  part  to  a  miracle;  but  upon  enquiry,  I  found  he  had  really 
been  working  at  his  own  trade,  and  reprefenting  07i  the  f  age  luhat  he  aded  every  day 
in  hisfJiop.  The  prof  ts  of  the  Theatre  maintain  an  Hofpital:  For  as. here  they  do  not 
think  the  prof eff  on  of  an  Acior  the  07ily  trade  that  a  man  ought  to  exercife,  Jo  they 
will  not  allow  any  body  to  groio  rich  on  a  profejfwn  that  in  their  opinion  Jo  little  cour 
duces  to  the  good  of  the  Common-wealth.  If  I  am  not  mifaken,  your  Play-houjes  in 
England  have  done  the  Jinne  thing;  for,  imlejs  I  am  mifmfor7ned,  the  Hojpital  at  Dul- 
ledge  was  ereSied  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Allen  a  Player:  And  it  is  aljojaid,  a  famous 
She-Tragedian  has  fettled  her  efiate,  after  her  death,  for  the  maintenance  oj  decayed 
Wits,  who  are  to  be  taken  in  as  foon  as  they  grow  dull,  at  whatever  time  of  their  life 
that  f I  all  happen. 


Saturday, 
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N°  42.  Saturday,  July  i6.   1709. 


Celebrare  Domejlica  Fada. 

—  'TP  HIS  is  to  give  Notice,  That  a  magnificent  Palace,  with  great  va- 
3l  riety  of  Gardens,  Statues  and  Water-works  may  be  bought  cheap  in 
Drury-Lane-,  where  there  are  likewife  feveral  Caftles  to  be  difpofed  of, 
very  delightfully  fituated;  as  alfo  Groves,  Woods,  Forefls,  Fountains,  and 
Country  Seats,  with  very  pleafant  profpedson  all  fides  of  them;  being  the 
moveables  of  Chrijlopher  Rich,  Efq-  who  is  breaking  up  Houfe-keeping,  and 
has  many  curious  pieces  of  Furniture  to  difpofe  of,  which  may  be  feen 
between  the  Hours  of  fix  and  ten  in  the  Evening. 

rA^    I  N  V  E  N  T  O  R  Y. 

Spirits  of  right  J^ants  Brandy,  for  lambent  Flames  and  Apparitions. 

Three  bottles  and  a  half  of  Lightning. 

One  fliower  of  Snow  in  the  whitefl  French  Paper. 

Two  fhowers  of  a  browner  fort. 

A  Sea,  confifling  of  a  dozen  large  Waves,  the  tenth  bigger  than  ordinary, 
and  a  little  damaged. 

A  dozen  and  a  half  of  Clouds,  trimmed  with  black,  and  well  conditioned. 

A  Rainbow  a  little  faded. 

A  fet  of  Clouds  after  the  French  mode,  flreaked  with  lightning,  and  fur- 
belowed. 

A  New-Moon  fomething  decayed. 

A  pint  of  the  fineft  Spamjli  wafh,  being  all  that  is  left  of  two  hogfheads 
fent  over  laft  Winter. 

A  Coach  very  finely  gilt,  and  little  ufed,  with  a  pair  of  Dragons,  to  be 
fold  cheap. 

A  fetting  Sun  a  pennyworth. 

An  imperial  Mantle,  made  for  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  worn  by  Julius  Cafar, 
Bajatet,  King  Harry  the  eighth,  and  Signior  Valentini. 

A  Bafket-hilt  Sword,  very  convenient  to  carry  milk  in. 

Roxana's  Night-gown. 
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Othello  s  Handkerchief. 

The  imperial  Robes  of  Xerxes^  never  worn  but  once. 

A  Wild-Boar,  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  Dioclefian. 

A  Serpent  to  fting  Cleopatra. 

A  Muftard-bowl,  to  make  Thunder  with. 

Another  of  a  bigger  fort,  by  Mr.  D is's  directions,  little  ufed. 

Six  Elbow-Chairs,  very  expert  in  Country-Dances,  with  fix  Flower-Pots 
for  their  Partners. 

The  Whifkers  of  a  Turkijli  Baffa. 

The  Comple6tion  of  a  Murderer  in  a  Band-box;  confiding  of  a  large 
piece  of  burnt  Cork,  and  a  Coal-black  Peruke. 

A  Suit  of  Clothes  for  a  Ghofl:,  viz.  a  bloody  Shirt,  a  Doublet  curioufly 
pinked,  and  a  Coat  with  three  great  eyelet-holes  upon  the  Breaft. 

A  Bale  of  red  Spani/li  Wool. 

Modern  Plots,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Trap-Doors,  Ladders 
of  Ropes,  Vizard- Mafques,  and  Tables  with  broad  Carpets  over  them. 

Three  Oak-Cudgels,  with  one  of  Crab-Tree:  all  bought  for  the  ufe  of 
Mr.  Pinkethman. 

Materials  for  Dancing;  as  Mafques,  Caftanets,  and  a  Ladder  of  ten 
Rounds. 

Aurengzebe's  Scimitar,  made  by  Will.  Brown  in  Piccadilly. 

A  Plume  of  Feathers,  never  ufed  but  by  OEdipus  and  the  Earl  oi  Effex. 

There  are  alfo  Swords,  Halberts,  Sheep-hooks,  Cardinals  Hats,  Tur- 
bants.  Drums,  Gally-pots,  a  Gibbet,  a  Cradle,  a  Rack,  a  Cart-wheel,  an 
Altar,  a  Helmet,  a  Back-piece,  a  Breafl-plate,  a  Bell,  a  Tub,  and  a  jointed 
Baby. 

Thefe  are  the  hard  fhifts  we  intelligencers  are  forced  to;  therefore  our 
Readers  ought  to  excufe  us,  if  a  weflerly  wind  blowing  for  a  fortnight  to- 
gether, generally  fills  every  paper  with  an  order  of  Battle;  when  we  fliew 
our  martial  (kill  in  each  Line,  and  according  to  the  fpace  we  have  to  fill, 
we  range  our  Men  in  Squadrons  and  Battalions,  or  draw  out  Company  by 
Company,  and  Troop  by  Troop;  ever  obferving,  that  no  Muller  is  to  be 
made,  but  when  the  Wind  is  in  a  crofs  Point,  which  often  happens  at  the 
end  of  a  Campaign,  when  half  the  Men  are  deferted  or  killed.  The  Cou- 
rant  is  fometimes  ten  deep,  his  Ranks  clofe:  the  Pojl-Boy  is  generally  in 
Files,  for  greater  exa6lnefs;  and  the  Pojl-Man  comes  down  upon  you  rather 
after  the  Turkijli  way.  Sword  in  Hand,  pell-mell,  without  form  or  difcipline; 
but  fure  to  bring  Men  enough  into  the  Field;  and  wherever  they  are  rai- 
fed,  never  to  lofe  a  battle  for  want  of  numbers. 

Saturday, 
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N°  j^.  Saturday,  Odioher  i.   1709. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  September  30. 

I  Am  called  off  from  public  differtations  by  a  domeflic  affair  of  great  im- 
portance, which  is  no  lefs  than  the  difpofal  of  my  Sifter  'Jenny  for  life. 
The  Girl  is  a  Girl  of  great  merit,  and  pleafant  converfation;  but  I  being 
born  of  my  Father's  firft  Wife,  and  fhe  of  his  third,  fhe  converfes  with  me 
rather  like  a  Daughter  than  a  Sifter.  I  have  indeed  told  her,  that  if  fhe 
kept  her  honor,  and  behaved  herfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  became  the  Bicker- 
Jtaffes,  I  would  get  her  an  agreeable  Man  for  her  Hulband;  which  was  a 
promife  I  made  her  after  reading  a  paflage  in  Pliny  ^  Epiftles.  That  polite 
Author  had  been  employed  to  find  out  a  Confort  for  his  friend's  Daughter, 
and  gives  the  following  charader  of  the  man  he  had  pitched  upon. 

Aciliano  plurvmnn  vigoris  et  indujtrice  quanquam  in  maxima  verecundia:  Ejl  illi 
fades  liheralis,  multo  Janguine,  miilto  rubor e,  Juffufa:  Ejl  ingenua  totius  corporis  pul- 
chritudo,  et  quidam  fenatorius  decor,   qua  ego  nequaquam  arbitror  negligenda;  debet 
enim  hoc  cajlitati  puellarum  quaji  premium  dari. 

"  Acilianus  is  a  Man  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  induftry,  accompanied 
'■'•  with  the  greateft  modefty.  He  has  very  much  of  the  Gentleman,  with  a 
"  lively  color,  and  flufh  of  health  in  his  afpe6i.  His  whole  perfoii  is  fine- 
"  ly  turned,  and  fpeaks  him  a  man  of  Quality:  which  are  qualifications 
"  that,  I  think,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  and  fhould  be  beftow- 
"  ed  on  a  Daughter  as  the  reward  of  her  Chaftity. 

A  woman  that  will  give  herfelf  liberties,  need  not  put  her  parents  to  fo 
much  trouble;  for  if  flie  does  not  polfefs  thefe  ornaments  in  a  Hufband, 
fhe  can  fupply  herfelf  elfewhere.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  my  Sifter  J'ijw- 
ny^  who,  I  may  fay  without  vanity,  is  as  unfpotted  a  Spinfter  as  any  in 
Great  Britain.  I  Qiall  take  this  occafion  to  recommend  the  conduct  of  our 
own  family  in  this  particular. 

We  have  in  the  Genealogy  of  our  houfe,  the  Defcriptions  and  Pidures 
of  our  Anceftors  from  the  time  of  King  Arthur;  in  whofe  days  there  was  one 
of  my  own  Name,  a  Knight  of  his  Round  Table,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Sir  IJaac  Bickerjtajfe.  He  was  low  of  ftature,  and  of  a  very  fwarthy  com- 
plexion, not  unlike  a  Portugucfe  Jew.  But  he  was  more  prudent  than  men 
of  that  height  ufually  are,  and  would  often  communicate  to  his  friends  his 
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defigu  of  lengthening  and  whitening  his  pofterity.  His  eldefl  Son  Ralph 
(for  that  was  his  name)  was  for  this  reafon  married  to  a  Lady  who  hadht- 
tle  elfe  to  recommend  her,  but  that  flie  was  very  tall  and  fair.  The  iflue 
of  this  match,  with  the  help  of  his  Shoes,  made  a  tolerable  figure  in  the 
next  age;  though  the  complexion  of  the  family  was  obfcure  'till  the  fourth 
generation  from  that  Marriage.  From  which  time,  'till  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  Females  of  our  houfe  were  famous  for  their  Needle-work 
and  fine  Skins.  In  the  male  line  there  happen'd  an  unlucky  accident  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  third,  the  eldefl  Son  of  Philip,  then  chief  of  the  fa- 
mily, being  born  with  an  Hump-back  and  very  high  Nofe.  This  was  the 
more  afionifhing,  becaufe  none  of  his  forefathers  ever  had  fuch  a  blemifh; 
nor  indeed  was  there  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  make,  except  the 
Butler,  who  was  noted  for  round  Shoulders  and  a  Roman  Nofe:  what  made 
the  Nofe  the  lefs  excufable,  was  the  remarkable  fmallnefs  of  his  Eyes. 

Thefe  feveral  defeds  were  mended  by  fucceeding  matches;  his  Eyes  were 
opened  in  the  next  generation,  and  the  Hump  fell  in  a  century  and  half; 
but  the  greateft  difficulty  was  how  to  reduce  the  Nofe;  which  I  do  not  find 
was  accompliflied  till  about  the  middle  of  Henry  the  feventh's  reign,  or  ra- 
ther the  beginning  of  that  of  Henry  the  eighth. 

But  while  our  Anceflors  were  thus  taken  up  in  cultivating  the  Eyes  and 
Nofe,  the  Face  of  the  Bickerjlaffes  fell  down  infenfibly  into  Chin;  which  was 
not  taken  notice  of  (their  thoughts  being  fo  much  employed  upon  the  more 
noble  Features)  till  it  became  almofl  too  long  to  be  remedied. 

But  length  of  time,  and  fucceffive  care  in  our  alliances,  have  cured  this 
alfo,  and  reduced  our  faces  into  that  tolerable  Oval  which  we  enjoy  at 
prefent.  I  would  not  be  tedious  in  this  difcourfe,  but  cannot  but  obferve, 
that  our  race  fuffered  very  much  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  by  the 
marriage  of  one  of  her  Heireffes  with  an  eminent  Courtier,  who  gave  us 
Spindle-fhanks,  and  Cramps  in  our  bones,  infomuch  that  we  did  not  re- 
cover our  health  and  legs  till  Sir  Walter  Bickcrjlajfe  married  Maud  the  Milk- 
maid, of  whom  the  then  Garter  King  at  Arms  (a  facetious  perfon)  faid 
pleafantly  enough,  That  fhe  had  fpoiled  our  Blood,  but  mended  our  Con- 
ftitutions. 

After  this  account  of  the  efFe6l  our  prudent  choice  of  Matches  has  had 
upon  our  Perfons  and  Features,  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  there  are  daily  in- 
llances  of  as  great  Changes  made  by  Marriage  upon  men's  Minds  and  Hu- 
mors. One  might  wear  any  paffion  out  of  a  family  by  culture,  as  fkilful 
Gardiners  blot  a  color  out  of  a  Tulip  that  hurts  its  beauty.  One  might  pro- 
duce an  affable  temper  out  of  a  Shrew,  by  grafting  the  mild  upon  the  cho- 
leric; or  raife  a  Jackpudding  from  a  Prude,  by  inoculating  Mirth  and  Me- 
lancholy. 
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lancholy.  It  is  for  want  of  Care  in  the  difpofing  of  our  children,  with  re- 
gard to  our  bodies  and  minds,  that  we  go  into  an  houfe  and  fee  fuch  dif- 
ferent complexions  and  humors  in  the  fame  race  and  family.  But  to  me 
it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikeftaff,  from  what  mixture  it  is,  that  this  daughter  fi- 
lently  lowers,  the  other  fteals  a  kind  look  at  you,  a  third  is  exa6lly  well 
behaved,  a  fourth  a  Splenetic,  and  a  fifth  a  Coquette. 

In  this  difpofal  of  my  Sifter,  I  have  chofen,  with  an  eye  to  her  being  a 
Wit,  and  provided,  that  the  Bridegroom  be  a  man  of  a  found  and  excel- 
lent judgment,  who  will  feldom  mind  what  fhe  fays  when  flie  begins  to  ha- 
rangue: For  Jenny  s  only  iraperfedion  is  an  admiration  of  her  Parts,  which 
inclines  her  to  be  a  little,  but  a  very  little,  (luttifli;  and  you  are  ever  to 
remark,  that  we  are  apt  to  cultivate  moft,  and  bring  into  obfervation,  what 
we  think  moft  excellent  in  ourfelves,  or  moft  capable  of  improvement. 
Thus  my  Sifter,  inftead  of  confulting  her  Glafs  and  her  Toilet  for  an  hour 
and  an  half  after  her  private  devotion,  fits  with  her  Nofe  fuUof  Snufi^,  and 
a  man's  Nightcap  on  her  head,  reading  Plays  and  Romances.  Her  Wit  fhe 
thinks  her  Diftindion;  therefore  knows  nothingof  the  fkill  of  Drefs,  or  mak- 
ing her  perfon  agreeable.  It  would  make  you  laugh,  to  fee  me  often  with 
my  Spedacles  on  lacing  herftays;  for  fhe  is  fo  very  a  Wit,  that  flie  under- 
ftands  no  ordinary  thing  in  the  world.    .  o 

For  this  reafon  I  have  difpofed  of  her  to  a  man  of  bufinefs,  who  will 
foon  let  her  fee,  that  to  be  well  drelfed,  in  good  humor,  and  chearful  in 
the  command  of  her  family,  are  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  female  life.  I 
could  have  beftowed  her  upon  a  fine  Gentleman,  who  extremely  admired 
her  Wit,  and  would  have  given  her  a  Coach  and  fix:  But  I  found  it  abfo- 
lutely  neceflfary  to  crofs  the  ftrain;  for  had  they  met,  they  had  eternally 
been  Rivals  inDifcourfe,  and  in  continual  contention  for  the  fuperiority  of 
Underftanding,  and  brought  forth  Critics,  Pedants,  or  pretty  good  Poets. 

As  it  is,  I  expe(5l  an  offspring  fit  for  the  habitation  of  City,  Town  or  Coun- 
try;  creatures  that  are  docile  and  tradable  in  whatever  we  put  them  to. 

To  convince  men  of  the  Neceffity  of  taking  this  method,  let  anyone,  even 
below  the  fkill  of  an  Aftrologer,  behold  the  turn  effaces  he  meets  as  foon 
as  he  paflfes  Cheapfide-conduit,  and  you  fee  a  deep  attention  and  a  certain  un- 
thinking fliarpnefs  in  every  countenance.  They  look  attentive,  but  their 
thoughts  are  engaged  on  mean  purpofes.  To  me  it  is  very  apparent  when 
I  fee  a  Citizen  pafs  by,  whether  his  head  is  upon  Woollen,  Silks,  Iron, 
Sugar,  Indigo,  or  Stocks.  Now  this  trace  of  thought  appears  or  lies  hid 
in  the  race  for  two  or  three  generations. 

I  know  at  this  time  a  perfon  of  a  vaft  eftate,  who  is  the  immediate  de- 
fcendant  of  a  fine  Gentleman,  but  the  great-grandfonof  a  broker,  in  whom 

his 
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his  Anceflor  is  now  revived.  He  is  a  very  honefl  Gentleman  in  his  Prin- 
ciples, but  cannot  for  his  blood  talk  fairly:  he  is  heartily  forry  for  it;  but 
he  cheats  by  Conftitution,  and  over-reaches  by  Inftind. 

The  happinefs  of  the  man  who  marries  my  Sifter  will  be,  that  he  has  no 
faults  to  correal  in  her  but  her  own,  a  little  bias  of  fancy,  or  particularity 
of  manners,  which  grew  in  herfelf,  and  can  he  amended  by  her.  From 
fuch  an  untainted  couple,  we  can  hope  to  have  our  family  rife  to  its  anci- 
ent Splendor  of  Face,  Air,  Countenance,  Manner  and  Shape,  without  dif- 
covering  the  produ61  of  ten  nations  in  one  houfe.  Obadiah  Greenhat  fays,  he 
never  comes  into  any  company  in  England,  but  he  diftinguifhes  the  diffe- 
rent nations  of  which  we  are  compofed:  There  is  fcarce  fuch  a  living  crea- 
ture as  a  true  Britain.  We  fit  down  indeed  all  Friends,  Acquaintance,  and 
Neighbours;  but  after  two  Bottles,  you  fee  a. Dane  flart  up  and  fwear.  The 
Kingdom  is  his  own.  A  Saxon  drinks  up  the  whole  quart,  and  fwears,  He 
M^ill  difpute  that  with  him.  A  JSforman  tells  them  both.  He  will  affert  his 
liberty:  And  a  Weljliman  cries.  They  are  all  foreigners  and  intruders  of  yef- 
terday,  and  beats  them  out  of  the  room.  Such  accidents  happen  frequent- 
ly among  neighbours  Children,  and  Coufin-germans.  For  which  reafon 
I  fay,  Study  your  race,  or  the  Soil  of  your  family  will  dwindle  into  Cits 
or  'Squires,  or  run  up  into  Wits  or  Madmen. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajjijlcd  in  this  paper. 

N°  8i.  Saturday  J  October  15^  1709. 

Hie  manus  oh  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  pajji, 

Quiquepii  Fates  &  Phaho  digna  loaitt, 

Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes, 

Quiquefui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo.  Virg. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  Odober  14. 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  Immortality;  that  which  the  Soul  really  enjoys 
after  this  life,  and  that  imaginary  Exiflence  by  which  men  live  in  their 
fame  and  reputation.  The  befl  and  greateft  a6iions  have  proceeded 
from  the  profpe6l  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  thele;  but  my  defign  is  to 
treat  only  of  thofe  who  have  chiefly  propofed  to  themfelves  the  latter  as  the 
principal  reward  of  their  labors.       It  was  for  this  reafon  that  I  excluded 

from 
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from  my  Tables  of  fame  all  the  great  Founders  and  Votaries  of  religion;  and 
it  is  for  this  reafon  alfo  that  I  am  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  to  do  juf- 
tice  to  the  perfons  of  whom  I  am  now  going  to  fpeak;  for  fmce  Fame  was 
the  only  end  of  all  their  enterprizes  and  ftudies,  a  man  cannot  be  too  fcru- 
pulous  in  allotting  them  their  due  proportion  of  it.  It  was  this  confidera- 
tion  which  made  me  call  the  whole  body  of  the  learned  to  my  afliflance;  to 
many  of  whom  I  muft  own  my  obligations  for  the  catalogues  of  illuftrious 
perfons  which  they  have  fent  me  in  upon  this  occafion.  I  yefterday  em- 
ployed the  whole  afternoon  in  comparing  them  with  each  other;  which  made 
fo  ftrong  an  impreffion  upon  my  imagination,  that  they  broke  myfleepfor 
the  firft.  part  of  the  following  night,  and  at  length  threw  me  into  a  very 
agreeable  Vifion,  which  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  defcribe  in  all  its  particulars. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and  boundlefs  plain,  that 
was  covered  with  prodigious  multitudes  of  people,  which  no  man  could 
number.  In  the  midfl  of  it  there  flood  a  mountain,  with  its  head  above 
the  clouds.  The  fides  were  extremely  fleep,  and  of  fuch  a  particular  flruc- 
ture,  that  no  creature,  which  was  not  made  in  an  human  figure,  could  pof- 
fibly  afcend  it.  On  a  fudden  there  was  heard  from  the  top  of  it  a  found  like 
that  of  a  trumpet;  but  fo  exceeding  fweet  and  harmonious,  that  it  filled 
the  hearts  of  thofe  who  heard  it  with  raptures,  and  gave  fuch  high  and 
delightful  fenfations,  as  feemed  to  animate  and  raife  human  nature  above 
itfelf.  This  made  me  very  much  amazed  to  find  fo  very  few  in  that  innu- 
merable multitude,  who  had  ears  fine  enough  to  hear  or  relifii  this  mufic 
with  pleafure:  But  my  wonder  abated,  when,  upon  looking  round  me,  I 
faw  moft  of  them  attentive  to  three  Sirens  clothed  like  GoddelTes,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  names  o[  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleafure.  They  were  feated 
on  three  rocks,  amidft  a  beautiful  variety  of  groves,  meadows  and  rivulets, 
that  lay  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain.  While  the  bafe  and  groveling 
multitude  of  different  nations,  ranks  and  ages,  were  liflening  to  thefe  de- 
lufive  Deities,  thofe  of  a  more  ere6lafped  and  exalted  fpiritfeparated  them- 
felves  from  the  reft,  and  marched  in  great  bodies  towards  the  mountain, 
from  whence  they  heard  the  found,  which  ftill  grew  fweeter  the  more  they 
liftened  to  it. 

On  a  fudden,  methought  this  feled  band  fprang  forward,  with  a  refo- 
lution  to  climb  the  afcent;  and  follow  the  call  of  that  heavenly  mufic.  Eve- 
ry one  took  fomething  with  him  that  he  thought  might  be  of  affiftance  to 
him  in  his  march.  Several  had  their  Swords  drawn,  fome  carried  rolls  of 
Paper  in  their  hands,  fome  had  Compafies,  others  Quadrants,  others  Te- 
lefcopes,  and  others  Pencils;  fome  had  Laurels  on  their  heads,  and  others 
Bufkins  on  their  legs,  In  fhort,  there  was  fcarce  any  Inftrument  of  a  me- 
chanic 
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chanic  art  or  liberal  fcience,  which  was  not  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion. 
My  good  Daemon  who  flood  at  my  right  hand  during  the  courfe  of  this 
whole  Vifion,  obferving  in  me  a  burning  defire  to  join  that  glorious  com- 
pany, told  me,  he  highly  approved  that  generous  ardor  with  which  I  feem- 
ed  tranfported;  but  at  the  fame  time  advifed  me  to  cover  my  face  with  a 
mafk  all  the  while  I  was  to  labor  on  the  afcent.  I  took  his  counfel  with- 
out inquiring  into  his  reafons.  The  whole  body  now  broke  into  different 
parties,  and  began  to  climb  the  precipice  by  ten  thoufand  different  paths. 
Several  got  into  little  alleys,  which  did  not  reach  far  up  the  hill,  before 
they  ended  and  led  no  further:  and  I  obferved,  that  moll  of  the  Artizans, 
which  confiderably  diminifhed  our  number,  fell  into  thefe  paths. 

We  left  another  confiderable  body  of  adventurers  behind  us,  who  thought 
they  had  difcovered  by-ways  up  the  hill,  which  proved  fovery  intricate  and 
perplexed,  that  after  having  advanced  in  them  a  little,  they  were  quite  loft 
among  the  feveral  turns  and  windings;  and  though  they  were  as  adive 
as  any  in  their  motions,  they  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  afcent.  Thefe, 
as  my  guide  informed  me,  were  men  of  fubtle  tempers,  and  puzzled  poli- 
tics, who  would  fupply  the  place  of  real  wifdom  with  cunning  and  artifice. 
Among  thofe,  who  were  far  advanced  in  their  way,  there  were  fome  that 
by  one  falfe  flep  fell  backward,  and  loft  more  ground  in  a  moment,  than 
they  had  gained  for  many  hours,  or  could  be  ever  able  to  recover.  We  were 
now  advanced  very  high,  and  obferved,  that  all  the  different  paths  which 
run  about  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  began  to  meet  in  two  great  roads, 
which  infenfibly  gathered  the  whole  multitude  of  travellers  into  two  great 
bodies.  At  a  little  diflance  from  the  entrance  of  each  road,  there  flood  a  hi- 
deous Phantom,  that  oppofed  our  further  palfage.  One  of  thefe  Appariti- 
ons had  his  right  hand  filled  with  darts,  which  he  brandifhed  in  the  face 
of  all  who  came  up  that  way.  Crowds  ran  back  at  the  appearance  of  it,  and 
cried  out.  Death.  The  fpedre  that  guarded  the  other  road,  was  Envy:  She 
was  not  armed  with  weapons  of  deftru6lion  like  the  former;  but  by  dread- 
ful hillings,  noifes  of  reproach,  and  a  horrid  diftraded  laughter,  fhe  appear- 
ed more  frightful  than  death  itfelf,  infomuch  that  abundance  of  our  com- 
pany were  difcouraged  from  pafiTing  any  further,  and  fome  appeared  aflia- 
med  of  having  come  fo  far.  As  for  myfelf,  I  mufl  confefs  my  heart  ftirunk 
within  me  at  the  fight  of  thefe  ghaftly  appearances:  But  on  a  fudden,  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet  came  more  full  upon  us,  fo  that  v\^e  felt  a  new  refolu- 
tion  reviving  in  us;  and  in  proportion  as  this  refolution  grew,  the  terrors 
before  us  feemed  to  vanifh.  Moft  of  the  company  who  had  fwords  in  their 
hands,  marched  on  with  great  fpirit,  and  an  air  of  defiance,  up  the  road 
that  was  commanded  by  Death;  while  others,  who  had  thought  and  Con- 
templation 
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templation  in  their  looks,  went  forward  in  a  more  compofed  manner  up 
the  road  poiTelTed  by  Envy.  The  way  above  thefe  apparitions  grew  fmooth 
and  uniform,  and  was  fo  delightful,  that  the  travellers  went  on  with  plea- 
fure,  and  in  a  little  time  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  They  here 
began  to  breathe  a  delicious  kind  of  AEther,  and  faw  all  the  fields  about 
them  covered  with  a  kind  of  purple  light,  that  made  them  refle6l  with  fa- 
tisfadion  on  their  pad  toils,  and  diffufed  a  fecret  joy  through  the  whole  af- 
fembly,  which  fliewed  itfelf  in  every  look  and  feature.  In  the  midfl  of  thefe 
happy  fields,  there  flood  a  Palace  of  a  very  glorious  ftru<5lure:  It  had  four 
great  folding  doors,  that  faced  the  four  feveral  quarters  of  the  world.  On 
the  top  of  it  was  enthroned  the  Goddefs  of  the  mountain,  who  fmiled  upon 
her  votaries,  and  founded  the  filver  trumpet  which  had  called  them  up,  and 
cheared  them  in  their  paffage  to  her  Palace.  They  had  now  formed  them- 
felves  into  feveral  divifions,  a  band  of  Hiftorians  taking  their  ftations  at 
each  door,  according  to  the  perfons  whom  they  were  to  introduce. 

On  a  fudden  the  trumpet,  which  had  hitherto  founded  only  a  march,  or 
a  point  of  war,  now  fwelled  all  its  notes  into  triumph  and  exultation:  The 
whole  fabric  fhook,  and  the  doors  flew  open.  The  firfl  who  ftepped  for- 
ward, v/as  a  beautiful  and  blooming  Hero,  and  as  I  heard  by  the  murmurs 
round  me,  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  conduced  by  a  crowd  of  Hiftorians. 
The  perfon  who  immediately  walked  before  him,  was  remarkable  for  an 
embroidered  garment,  who  not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  was 
conducing  him  to  an  apartment  appointed  for  the  reception  of  fabulous 
Heros.  The  name  of  this  falfe  guide  was  Quintus  Curtius.  But  Arrian  and 
Plutarch,  who  knew  better  the  avenues  of  this  palace,  conduced  him  into 
the  great  hall,  and  placed  him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  firft  table.  My  good 
Daemon,  that  I  might  fee  the  whole  ceremony,  conveyed  me  to  a  corner 
of  this  room,  where  I  might  perceive  all  that  paffed,  without  being  feen 
myfelf.  The  next  who  entered  was  a  charming  virgin,  leading  in  a  vene- 
rable old  man  that  was  blind.  Under  her  left  arm  flie  bore  a  Harp,  and  on 
her  head  a  Garland.  Alexander,  who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Homer, 
Hood  up  at  his  entrance,  and  placed  him  on  his  right  hand.  The  Virgin, 
who  it  feems  was  one  of  the  nine  Sifters  that  attended  on  the  Goddefs  of 
Fame,  fmiled  with  an  inelfable  grace  at  their  meeting,  and  retired. 

Julius  Cafar  was  now  coming  forward;  and  though  moft  of  the  Hiftori- 
ans offered  their  fervice  to  introduce  him,  he  left  them  at  the  door,  and 
Avould  have  no  Condu^or  but  himfelf 

The  next  who  advanced,  was  a  man  of  an  homelybutchearful  afpe61,  and 
attended  by  perfons  of  greater  figure  than  any  that  appeared  on  this  occa- 
fion.    Plato  was  on  his  right  hand,  and  Xenophon  on  his  left.    He  bowed  to 
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Ho7nei\  and  fat  down  by  him.  It  was  expelled  that  Plato  would  himfelf  have 
taken  a  place  next  to  his  Mafter  Socrates;  but  on  a  fudden  there  was  heard 
a  great  clamor  of  difputants  at  the  door,  who  appeared  with  Arijlotle  at  the 
head  of  them.  That  Philofopher,  with  fome  rudenefs,  but  great  flrength 
of  reafon,  convinced  the  whole  table,  that  a  title  to  the  fifth  place  was  his 
due,  and  took  it  accordingly. 

He  had  fcarce  fat  down,  when  the  fame  beautiful  Virgin  that  had  intro- 
duced Homer  brought  in  another,  who  hung  back  at  the  entrance,  and 
would  have  excufed  himfelf,  had  not  his  modefly  been  overcome  by  the  in- 
vitation of  all  who  fat  at  the  table.  His  guide  and  behavior  made  me  eafily 
conclude  it  was  Virgil.  Cicero  next  appeared,  and  took  his  place.  He  had 
enquired  at  the  door  for  Lucceius  to  introduce  him;  but  not  finding  him 
there,  he  contented  himfelf  with  the  attendance  of  many  other  Writers, 
who  all  (except  Salhijl)  appeared  highly  pleafed  with  the  office. 

We  waited  fome  time  in  expectation  of  the  next  Worthy,  who  came  in 
with  a  great  retinue  of  Hiftorians,  whofe  names  I  could  not  learn,  moft  of 
them  being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  perfon  thus  conducled,  who  was  Han- 
nibal, feemed  much  difturbed,  and  could  not  forbear  complaining  to  the 
board  of  the  affronts  he  had  met  with  among  the  Roman  h'Aoxi-a.ns,  who  at- 
tempted, fays  he,  to  carry  me  into  the  fubterraneous  apartment;  and  per- 
haps would  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  impartiality  of  this  Gen- 
tleman, pointing  to  Polyhius,  who  was  the  only  perfon,  except  my  own  coun- 
trymen, that  was  willing  to  conduCl  me  hither. 

The  Carthaginian  took  his  feat,  and  Ponipey  entered  with  great  dignity  in 
his  own  perfon,  and  preceeded  by  feveral  Hiftorians.  Lucan  the  Poet  was 
at  the  head  of  them,  who  obferving  Homer  and  Virgil  at  the  table,  was  going 
to  fit  down  himfelf,  had  not  the  latter  whifpered  him.  That  whatever  pre- 
tence he  might  otherwife  have  had,  he  forfeited  his  claim  to  it,  by  coming 
in  as  one  of  the  Hiftorians.  Lucan  was  fo  exafperated  with  the  repulfe,  that 
he  muttered  fomething  to  himfelf,  and  was  heard  to  fay.  That  fmce  he  could 
not  have  a  feat  among  them  himfelf,  he  would  bring  in  one  who  alone  had 
more  merit  than  their  whole  affembly:  Upon  which  he  went  to  the  door, 
and  brought  in  Cato  of  Utica.  That  great  man  approached  the  company 
with  fuch  an  air,  that  fliewed  he  contemned  the  honor  which  he  laid  a 
claim  to.  Obferving  the  feat  oppofite  to  Cafar  was  vacant,  he  took  poffefTion 
of  it;  and  fpoke  two  or  three  fmart  fentencesupon  the  nature  of  Preceden- 
cy, which,  according  to  him,  confifted  not  in  Place,  but  in  intrinfic  Merit; 
to  which  he  added.  That  the  moft  virtuous  man,  wherever  he  was  feated, 
was  always  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  Socrates,  who  had  a  great  fpirit 
of  Raillery  with  his  wifdom,  could  not  forbear  fmiling  at  a  virtue  which  took 

fo 
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fo  little  pains  to  make  itfelf  agreeable.  Cicero  took  the  occafion  to  make  a 
long  difcourfe  in  praife  of  Cato,  which  he  uttered  with  much  vehemence. 
CcBjar  anfwered  with  a  great  deal  of  feeming  temper:  but  as  I  flood  at  a 
great  diftance  from  them,  I  was  not  able  to  hear  one  word  of  what  they  faid. 
But  I  could  not  forbear  taking  notice,  That  in  all  the  difcourfe  which  palled 
at  the  table,  a  word  or  a  nod  from  Homer  decided  the  controverfy. 

After  a  fhort  paufe,  Augujtus  appeared  looking  round  him  with  a  ferene 
and  affable  countenance  upon  all  the  writers  of  his  age,  who  flrove  among 
themfelves  which  of  them  ftiould  fhew  him  the  greateft  marks  of  gratitude 
and  refpe(5l.  Virgil  rofe  from  the  table  to  meet  him;  and  though  he  was  an 
acceptable  gueft  to  all,  he  appeared  more  fuch  to  the  Learned,  than  the  mi- 
litary Worthies.  The  next  man  ailonifhed  the  whole  table  with  his  ap- 
pearance: he  was  flow,  folemn,  and  lilent  in  his  behavior;  and  wore  a 
raiment  curioufly  wrought  with  Hieroglyphics.  As  he  came  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  he  threw  back  the  fkirt  of  it,  and  difcovered  a  Golden 
Thigh.  Socrates,  at  the  fight  of  it,  declared  againft  keeping  company  with 
any  who  were  not  made  of  flefh  and  blood;  and  therefore  defired  Diogenes 
the  Laertian  to  lead  him  to  the  apartment  allotted  for  Fabulous  Heros, 
and  Worthies  of  dubious  Exiftence.  At  his  going  out  he  told  them,  That 
they  did  not  know  whom  they  difmiffed;  that  he  was  now  Pythagoras,  the 
firft  of  Philofophers,  and  that  formerly  he  had  been  a  very  brave  man  at  the 
liege  of  Troy.  That  may  be  very  true,  faid  Socrates;  but  you  forget  that 
you  have  likewife  been  a  very  great  Harlot  in  your  time-  This  exclufion 
made  way  for  Archimedes,  who  came  forward  with  a  fcheme  of  Mathemati- 
cal figures  in  his  hand;   among  which,  I  obferved  a  Cone  or  Cylinder. 

Seeing  this  table  full,  I  defired  my  guide  for  variety  to  lead  me  to  the  Fa- 
bulous apartment,  the  roof  of  which  was  painted  with  Gorgons,  Chimseras, 
and  Centaurs,  with  many  other  Emblematical  figures,  which  I  wanted  both 
time  and  (kill  to  unriddle.  The  firft  Table  was  almoft  full.  At  the  upper 
end  fat  Hercules,  leaning  an  arm  upon  his  Club.  On  his  right  hand  were 
Achilles  and  Ulyfjes,  and  between  them  AEneas.  On  his  left  were  Hedor,  The- 
feus  a.nd  Jajon.  The  lower  end  had  Orpheus,  AEjop,  Phalaris  and  Mvfaus.  The 
Ufhers  feemed  at  a  lofs  for  a  twelfth  man,  when  methought,  to  my  great 
joy  and  fuprife,  I  heard  fome  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  mention  Ifaac 
Bickerjlaffe:  but  thofe  of  the  upper  end  received  it  with  difdain,  and  faid.  If 
they  muft  have  a  BritiJIi  Worthy,  they  would  have  Robin  Hood. 

"■  *  While  I  was  tranfported  with  the  honor  that  was  done  me,  and  burn- 
"  ing  with  envy  againfi  my  Competitor,  I  was  awakened  by  the  noife  of  the 
"  Cannon  which  were  then  fired  for  the  taking  of  Mons.  I  fhould  have  been 

*  This  lajt  paragraph  lorilten  by  Sir  R.  Steele. 
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"  very  much  troubled  at  being  thrown  out  of  fo  pleafing  a  vifion  on  any 
"  other  occafion;  but  thought  it  an  agreeable  change  to  have  my  thoughts 
"  diverted  from  the  greatell  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  Heros,  to  the 
"  moft  famous  among  the  real  and  living. 

N°  86.  Thurjday,  October  27.    1709. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  Odober  25 

When  I  came  home  laft  night,  my  Servant  delivered  me  the  following 

Letter. 
SIR,  -  Odob.  24. 

"  T  Have  orders  from  Sir  Harry  Quickfet,  of  StaffordJJiire,  Bart,  to  acquaint 
"  X  you,  That  his  Honor  Sir  Harry  himfelf.  Sir  Giles  Wheelbarrow  Knt.  Thomas 
"  Rentfree  Efq;  Juftice  of  the  Quorum,  Andrew  IVindmill  Ei^q;  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
"  Doubt  of  the  Inner-Temple,  Sir  Harry's  Grandfon,  will  wait  upon  you  at 
"  the  hour  of  nine  to-morrow  morning,  being  Tuejday  the  25th  o{  OSlober, 
"  upon  bufinefs  which  Sir  Harry  will  impart  to  you  by  word  of  mouth.  I 
"■  thought  it  proper  to  acquaint  you  before-hand  fo  many  perfons  of  Qiia- 
"  lity  came,  that  you  might  not  be  furprifed  therewith.  Which  concludes, 
"■  though  by  many  years  abfence  fmce  I  faw  you  at  Stafford^  unknown, 

SIR^   Tour  mojl  humble  Jerv ant ^ 

John  Thrifty. 

I  received  this  meffage  with  lefs  furprife  than  I  believe  Mr.  Thrifty  ima- 
gined; for  I  knew  the  good  company  too  well  to  feel  any  palpitations  at 
their  approach:  but  I  was  in  very  great  concern  how  I  fhould  adjuft  the 
Ceremonial,  and  demean  myfelf  to  all  thefe  great  men,  who  perhaps  had 
not  feen  any  thing  above  themfelves  for  thefe  twenty  years  laft  paft.  I  am 
fure  that  is  the  cafe  of  Sir  Harry.  Behdes  which,  I  was  fenfible  that  there 
was  a  great  point  in  adjufting  my  behavior  to  the  fimple  'Squire,  fo  as  to 
give  him  fatisfadion,  and  not  difoblige  the  Juftice  of  the  Quorum. 
The  hour  of  nine  was  come  this  morning,  and  I  had  no  fooner  fet  Chairs 
(by  the  Steward's  Letter)  and  fixed  ray  Tea-equipage,  but  I  heard  a  knock 
at  my  door,  which  was  opened,  but  no  one  entered;  after  which  followed  a 
long  filence,  which  was  broke  at  laft  by,  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon;   I  think  I 

know 
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know  better:  and  another  voice,  Nay,  good  Sir  Giles 1  looked  out  from 

my  window,  and  faw  the  good  company  all  with  their  hats  off,  and  arms 
fpread,  offering  the  door  to  each  other.  After  many  offers,  they  entered 
with  much  folemnity,  in  the  Order  Mr.  Thrifty  was  fo  kind  as  to  name  them 
to  me.  But  they  are  now  got  to  my  Chamber-door,  and  I  faw  my  old  friend 
Sir  Harry  enter.  I  met  him  with  all  the  refpe^l  due  to  fo  reverend  a  Ve- 
getable; for  you  are  to  know,  that  is  my  fenfe  of  a  Perfon  who  remains  idle 
in  the  fame  place  for  half  a  Century.  I  got  him  with  great  fuccefs  into  his 
Chair  by  the  fire,  without  throwing  down  any  of  my  Cups.  The  Knight- 
batchelor  told  me,  he  had  a  great  refped  for  my  whole  family,  and  would, 
with  my  leave,  place  himfelf  next  to  Sir  Harry,  at  whofe  right-hand  he 
had  fat  at  every  Quarter-Seffions  this  thirty  years,  unlefs  he  was  fick.  The 
Steward  in  the  rear  whifpered  the  youngTempler,  That  is  true  to  my  know- 
ledge. I  had  the  misfortune,  as  they  flood  Cheek  by  Jole,  to  defire  the 
'Squire  to  fit  down  before  thejuftice  of  the  Quorum,  to  the  no  fmall  fatis- 
fadion  of  the  former,  and  refentment  of  the  latter:  but  I  faw  my  error  too 
late,  and  got  them  as  foon  as  I  could  into  their  feats.  Well,  faid  I,  Gen- 
tlemen, after  I  have  told  you  how  glad  I  am  of  this  great  honor,  I  am  to 
defire  you  to  drink  a  difh  of  Tea,  They  anfwered  one  and  all.  That  they 
never  drank  Tea  in  a  morning.  Not  in  a  morning,  faid  I!  ftaring  round 
me.  Upon  which  the  pert  Jackanapes  Mck  Doubt  tipped  me  the  wink,  and 
put  out  his  tongue  at  his  Grandfather.  Here  followed  a  profound  filence, 
when  the  Steward  in  his  boots  and  whip  propofed,  That  we  fliould  adjourn 
to  fome  Public-houfe,  where  every  body  might  call  for  what  they  pleafed, 
and  enter  upon  the  bufinefs.  We  all  flood  up  in  an  inflant,  and  Sir  Harry 
filed  off  from  the  left  very  difcreetly,  counter-marching  behind  the  chairs 
towards  the  door:  after  him.  Sir  Giles  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fimple 
'Squire  made  a  fudden  ftart  to  follow;  but  thejuftice  of  the  Qiiorum  whip- 
ped between  upon  the  Rand  of  the  flairs.  A  maid  going  up  with  coals  made 
us  halt,  and  put  us  into  fuch  confufion,  that  we  flood  all  in  a  heap,  with- 
out any  vifible  poffibility  of  recovering  our  order:  for  theyoungjackanapes 
feemed  to  make  a  jefl  of  this  matter,  and  had  fo  contrived,  by  preffmg  a- 
mongft  us  under  pretence  of  making  way,  that  his  Grandfather  was  got  into 
the  middle,  and  he  knew  nobody  was  of  quality  to  flir  a  flap,  till  Six  Harry 
moved  firfl.  We  were  fixed  in  this  perplexity  for  fome  time,  till  we  heard 
a  very  loud  noife  in  the  flreet;  and  Sir  Harry  afking  what  it  was,  I,  to 
make  them  move,  faid  it  was  Fire.  Upon  this,  all  ran  down  as  fafl  as  they 
could,  without  order  or  ceremony,  till  we  got  into  the  flreet,  where  we 
drew  up  in  very  good  order,  and  filed  off  down  Sheer-Lane,  the  impertinent 
Templer  driving  us  before  him,  as  in  a  firing,  and  pointing  to  his  ac- 
quaintance who  paffed  by.  I  mufl 
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I  mud  confefs,  I  love  to  ufe  people  according  to  their  own  fenfe  of  good 
breeding,  and  therefore  whipped  in  between  thejuftice  and  the  fimple  'Squire. 
He  could  not  properly  take  this  ill;  but  I  over-heard  him  whifper  the  Stew- 
ard, That  he  thought  it  hard  that  a  common  Conjurer  fhould  take  place 
of  him,  though  an  elder  'Squire.  In  this  order  we  marched  down  Sheer- 
Lane^  at  the  upper  end  of  which  I  lodge.  When  we  came  to  Temple-Bar^ 
Sir  Harry  and  Sir  Giles  got  over;  but  a  run  of  Coaches  kept  the  reft  of  us 
on  this  lide  of  the  ftreet:  however  we  all  at  laft  landed,  and  drew  up  in  very- 
good  order  before  Ben.  Tooke's  fhop,  who  favored  our  rallying  with  great 
humanity.  From  hence  we  proceeded  again,  till  we  came  to  Dick's  Coffe- 
houfe  where  I  defigned  to  carry  them.  Here  we  were  at  our  old  difficulty, 
and  took  up  the  ftreet  upon  the  fame  ceremony,  We  proceeded  through 
the  entry,  and  were  fo  neceflarily  kept  in  order  by  the  fituation,  that  we 
were  now  got  into  the  Coffee-houfe  it  felf,  where,  as  foon  as  we  arrived, 
we  repeated  our  civilities  to  each  other;  after  which,  we  marched  up  to 
the  high  table,  which  has  an  afcent  to  it  enclofed  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  whole  houfe  was  alarmed  at  this  entry,  made  up  of  perfons  of  fo  much 
ftate  and  rufticity.  Sir  Harry  called  for  a  Mug  of  Ale,  and  Dyers  Letter, 
The  Boy  brought  the  Ale  in  an  inftant;  but  faid,  they  did  not  take  in  the 
Letter.  No!  (fays  Sir  Harry;)  Then  take  back  your  Mug;  we  are  like  in- 
deed to  have  good  liquor  at  this  houfe.  Here  the  Templer  tipped  me  a 
fecond  wink,  and  if  I  had  not  looked  very  grave  upon  him,  I  found  he  was 
difpofed  to  be  very  familiar  with  me.  In  ftiort,  I  obferved  after  a  long  paufe, 
that  the  Gentlemen  did  not  care  to  enter  upon  buftnefs  till  after  their  morn- 
ing-draught, for  which  reafon  I  called  for  a  bottle  of  Mum;  and  finding  that 
had  no  effed:  upon  them,  I  ordered  a  fecond  and  a  third:  after  which. 
Sir  Harry  reached  over  to  me,  and  told  me  in  a  low  voice,  that  the  place 
was  too  public  for  bufinefs;  but  he  would  call  upon  me  again  to-morrow 
morning  at  my  own  lodgings,  and  bring  fome  more  friends  with  him. * 

*  Sir  Richard  Steele  ajjlfted  in  this  paper. 


N°  88.  Tuejday  November  i,   1709. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  Odober  3 1 . 

1  was  this  morning  awaked  by  a  fudden  fhake  of  the  houfe;   and  as 

Xoon  as  I  had  got  a  little  out  of  my  confternation,  I  felt  another,  which  was 

followed 
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followed  by  two  or  three  repetitions  of  the  fame  convulfion.  I  got  up  as 
faft  as  poffible,  girt  on  my  rapier,  and  fnatched  up  my  hat,  when  my  Land- 
lady came  up  to  me,  and  told  me,  That  the  Gentlewoman  of  the  nexthoufe 
begged  me  to  Hep  thither;  for  that  a  Lodger  (lie  had  taken  in  was  run  mad, 
and  fhe  defired  my  advice;  as  indeed  every  body  in  the  whole  Lane  does  up- 
on important  occafions.  I  am  not  like  fome  Artifts,  fawcy,  becaufe  I  can 
be  beneficial,  but  went  immediately.  Our  neighbour  told  us,  flie  had  the 
day  before  let  her  fecond  floor  to  a  very  genteel  youngifh  Man,  who  told 
her,  he  kept  extraordinary  good  hours,  and  was  generally  at  home  moft  part 
of  the  morning  and  evening  at  (ludy;  but  that  this  morning  he  had  for  an 
hour  together  made  this  extravagant  noife  which  we  then  heard.  I  went 
up  flairs  with  my  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  my  Rapier,  and  approached  this 
new  Lodger's  door.  I  looked  in  at  the  key-hole,  and  there  I  faw  a  well- 
made  man  look  with  great  attention  on  a  book,  and  on  a  fudden,  jump  into 
the  air  fo  high,  that  his  head  almoft  touched  the  Cieling.  He  came  down 
fafe  on  his  right  foot,  and  again  flew  up  alighting  on  his  left;  then  looked 
again  at  his  book,  and  holding  out  his  right  leg,  put  it  into  fuch  a  quiver- 
ing motion,  that  I  thought  he  would  have  fliaked  it  off".  He  ufed  the  left 
after  the  fame  manner;  when  on  a  fudden,  to  my  great  furprife,  he  ftooped 
himfelf  incredibly  low,  and  turned  gently  on  his  toes.  After  this  circular 
motion,  he  continued  bent  in  that  humble  pofture  for  fome  time,  looking  on 
his  book.  After  this,  he  recovered  himfelf  with  a  fudden  fpring  and  flew 
round  the  room  in  all  the  violence  and  diforder  imaginable,  till  he  made  a 
full  paufe  for  want  of  breath.  In  this  interim  my  woman  afked  what  I 
thought:  I  whifpered.  That  I  thought  this  learned  perfon  an  Enthufiaft, 
who  poflibly  had  his  firft  education  in  the  Peripatetic  way,  which  was  a  fed 
of  Philofophers  who  always  ftudied  when  walking.  But  obferving  him 
much  out  of  breath,  I  thought  it  the  befl;  time  to  mafter  him  if  he  were  dif- 
ordered,  and  knocked  at  his  door.  I  was  furprifed  to  find  him  open  it,  and 
fay  with  great  civility,  and  good  Mien,  That  he  hoped  he  had  not  difturbed 
us.  I  believed  him  in  a  lucid  interval,  and  defired  he  would  pleafe  to  let  me 
fee  his  book.  He  did  fo,  fmiling.  I  could  not  make  any  thing  of  it,  and 
therefore  alked  in  what  language  it  was  writ.  He  faid,  It  was  one  he  ftu- 
died with  great  application;  but  it  was  his  profeflion  to  teach  it,  and  could 
not  communicate  his  knowledge  without  a  confideration.  I  anfwered,  That 
I  hoped  he  would  hereafter  keep  his  Thoughts  to  himfelf;  for  his  meditati- 
on this  morning  had  coft  me  three  Coffee-dilhes,  and  a  clean  Pipe.  He 
feemed  concerned  at  that,  and  told  me,  he  was  a  Dancing-mafler,  and  had 
been  reading  a  Dance  or  two  before  he  went  out,  which  had  been  written  by 
one  who  taught  at  an  Academy  in  France.     He  obferved  me  at  a  ftand,  and 

went 
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went  on  to  inform  me.  That  no  articulate  motions,  as  well  as  founds,  were 
expreffed  by  proper  characters;  and  that  there  is  nothing  fo  common  as 
to  communicate  a  Dance  by  a  Letter.  I  befeeched  him  hereafter  to  medi- 
tate in  a  ground  room,  for  thatotherwifeit  would  beimpoffible  for  an  Artift 
of  any  other  kind  to  live  near  him  ;  and  that  I  was  fure,  feveral  of  his 
Thoughts  this  morning  would  have  fhaken  my  Spedacles  off  my  nofe,  had 
I  been  my  felf  at  Study. 

I  then  took  my  leave  of  this  Virtuofo,  and  returned  to  my  chamber,  me- 
ditating on  the  various  occupations  of  rational  creatures. 

N°  90  Saturday  Novemher  ^,  ^7^^' 

' Amoto  quaramus  Jeria  ludo.  Hor. 

THE  joining  of  pleafure  and  pain  together  in  fuch  devices,  feems 

to  me  the  only  pointed  thought  I  ever  read  which  is  natural;  and  it  mufl 
have  proceeded  from  its  being  the  univerfal  fenfe  and  experience  of  man- 
kind, that  they  have  all  fpoken  of  it  in  the  fame  manner.  I  have  in  my 
own  reading  remarked  an  hundred  and  three  Epigrams,  fifty  odes,  and  nine- 
ty one  Sentences,  tending  to  this  fole  purpofe. 

It  is  certain,  there  is  no  other PafTion  which  does  produce  fuch  contrary, 
effeds  in  fo  great  a  degree:  but  this  maybe  faid  for  Love,  that  if  you  ftrike 
it  out  of  the  Soul,  life  would  be  infipid,  and  our  Being  but  half  animated. 
Human  Nature  would  fmk  into  deadnefs  and  lethargy,  if  not  quickned  with 
fome  a6live  principle;  and  as  for  all  others,  whether  Ambition,  Envy,  or 
Avarice,  which  are  apt  to  poffefs  the  mind  in  the  abfence  of  this  pallion,  it 
mufl  be  allowed  that  they  have  greater  pains,  without  the  compenfation  of 
fuch  exquifite  pleafures  as  thofe  we  find  in  Love.  The  great  fkill  is  to 
heighten  the  fatisfadions  and  deaden  the  forrows  of  it,  which  has  been  the 
end  of  many  of  my  labors,  and  fhall  continue  to  be  fo  for  the  ferviceof  the 
world  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  the  Fair  Sex,  who  are  always  the  befl 
or  the  worft  part  of  it.  It  is  pity  that  a  pafFion,  which  has  in  it  a  capacity 
of  making  life  happy,  fliould  not  be  cultivated  to  the  utmofl  advantage.  Rea- 
fon.  Prudence,  and  Good-nature,  rightly  apply 'd,  can  thoroughly  accomplifh 
this  great  end,  provided  they  have  always  a  real  and  conftant  Love  to  work 
upon.  But  this  fubjed  I  fliall  treat  more  at  large  in  the  Hiflory  of  my  mar- 
ried Sifter;  and  in  the  mean  time  fhall  conclude  my  refledion  on  the  pains 
and  pleafures  which  attend  this  paflTion  with  one   of  the  finefl  Allegories 

which 
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which  I  think  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  invented  by  the  divine  Plato,  and  to 
fliew  the  opinion  he  himfelf  had  of  it,  afcribed  by  him  to  his  admired  Socrates, 
whom  he  reprefents  as  difcourfing  with  his  friends,  and  giving  the  Hiftory 
of  Love  in  the  following  manner. 

At  the  birth  of  Beauty  (fays  he)  there  was  a  great  feafl  made,  and  many 
guefts  invited:  among  the  reft,  was  the  God  Plenty,  who  was  the  fonof  the 
Goddefs  Prudence,  and  inherited  many  of  his  Mother's  virtues.  After  a  full 
entertainment,  he  retired  into  the  Garden  o^  Jupiter,  which  was  hung  with 
a  great  variety  of  Ambrofial  fruits,  and  feems  to  have  been  a  very  proper 
retreat  for  fuch  a  gueft.  In  the  mean  time  an  unhappy  female,  called  Poverty, 
having  heard  of  this  great  feaft,  repaired  to  it  in  hopes  of  finding  relief.  The 
firft  place  flie  lights  upon  was  Jupiter  sGa.Yden,  which  generally  ftands  open 
to  people  of  all  conditions.  Poverty  enters,  and  by  chance  finds  the  God  Plenty 
afleep  in  it.  She  was  immediately  fired  with  his  charms,  laid  herfelf  down 
by  his  fide,  and  managed  matters  fo  well  that  fhe  conceived  a  child  by  him. 
The  world  was  very  much  in  fufpenceupon  the  occafion,  and  could  not  ima- 
gine to  themfelves  what  would  be  the  nature  of  an  Infant  that  was  to  have 
its  Original  from  two  fuch  Parents.  At  the  laft,  the  Child  appears;  and  who 
fliould  it  hehut  Love.  This  Infant  grew  up,  and  proved  in  all  his  behavior 
what  he  really  was,  a  compound  of  oppofite  beings.  As  he  is  the  Son  of 
Plenty,  (who  was  the  Ofl'spring  of  Prudence)  he  is  fubtle,  intriguing,  full  of 
ftratagems  and  devices;  as  the  Son  o^  Poverty,  he  is  fawning,  begging,  fe- 
renading,  delighting  to  lie  at  a  threfhold,  or  beneath  a  window.  By  the 
Father  he  is  audacious,  full  of  hopes,  confcious  of  merit,  and  therefore  quick 
of  refentment:  by  the  Mother  he  is  doubtful,  timorous,  mean-fpirited,  fear- 
ful of  offending,  and  abjed  in  fubmilfions.  In  the  fame  hour  you  may  fee 
him  tranfported  with  raptures,  talking  of  immortal  pleafures,  and  appearing 
fatisfied  as  a  God:  and  immediately  after,  as  the  mortal  Mother  prevails  in 
his  compofition,  you  behold  him  pining,  languifhing,  defpairing,  dying. 

1  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with  Fables,  Allegories  and  the 
.  like  inventions,  which  the  politeft  and  the  beft  inftrudors  of  mankind  have 
always  made  ufe  of:  they  take  off  from  the  feverity  of  inftru6lion,  andinforce 
it  at  the  fame  time  that  they  conceal  it:  the  fuppofing  Love  to  be  conceived 
immediately  after  the  birth  o[  Beauty,  the  parentage  oi  Plenty,  and  the  in- 
confiftency  of  this  pafiTion  with  itfelf  fo  naturally  derived  to  it,  are  great 
mafter-ftrokes  in  this  Fable;  and  if  they  fell  into  good  hands,  might  furnifli 
out  a  more  pleafing  Canto  than  any  in  Spencer. 


VOL.  II.  C  c  Saturday, 
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N°  93.  Saturday,  Xovember  12.  1709. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  Believe,  this  is  the  firjl  Letter  that  was  ever  fent  you  from  the  middle  Region, 
where  I  am  at  this  prejcnt  writing.  Not  to  keep  you  in  Jujpence,  it  comes  to  you 
from  the  top  of  the  highe/i  mountain  in  Switzerland,  where  I  am  now  fiivering  a- 
mong  the  eternal  frofls  and  Snows.  I  can  fcarce  forbear  dating  it  in  December, 
though  they  call  it  the  firft  0/"  Augufl  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  I  ajjure  you,  I 
can  hardly  keep  my  Ink  from  freezing  in  the  middle  of  the  Dog-days.  I  am  here  en- 
tertained with  the  prettiefl  variety  of  Snow-profpeds  that  you  can  imagine,  and  have  fe- 
veral  pits  of  it  before  me  that  are  very  near  as  old  as  the  mountain  itfclf;  for  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  as  Iq/ling  as  Marble.  I  am  now  upon  a  fpot  of  it,  luhich  they  tell  me  fell  a- 
bout  the  reign  o/~  Charlemain,  or  King  Pepin.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
as  great  curiofities  as  the  country  itfelf:  they  generally  hire  themjelves  out  in  their  youth, 
and  if  they  are  mifquet-proof  'till  about  fifty,  they  bring  home  the  money  they  have  got, 
and  the  limbs  they  have  left,  to  pafs  the  reft  of  their  time  among  their  native  mountains. 
One  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  place,  who  is  come  offiuith  the  lofs  of  an  eye  only,  told  me 
by  loay  of  boafl,  That  there  were  now  feven  wooden  legs  in  his  family;  and  that  for  thefe 
four  generations,  there  had  not  been  one  in  his  line  that  carried  a  whole  body  with 
him  to  the  grave.  I  believe  you  will  think  the  Style  of  this  Letter  a  little  extraordinary; 
but  the  Rehearfal  will  tell  you,  that  People  in  clouds  muft  not  be  confined  to 
fpeak  fenfe;  and  I  hope  we  that  are  above  them  may  claim  the  fame  privilege.  Where- 
ever  I  am,  Ifliall  alioays  be, 

S  I R,  Your  mofl  Obedient, 

Moft  Humble  Servant. 


From  my  oion  Apartment,  November  11, 

I  had  feveral  hints  and  Advertifements,  from  unknown  hands,  thatfome, 
who  are  enemies  to  my  Labors,  defign  to  demand  the  falhionable  way  of 
fatisfadion  for  the  difturbance  my  Lucubrations  have  given  them.  I  con- 
fefs,  as  things  now  Hand,  I  do  not  know  how  to  deny  fuch  Inviters,  and  am 
preparing  myfelf  accordingly:  I  have  bought  Pumps  and  Files,  and  am  every 

morning 
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morning  pra6iifing  in  my  chamber.  My  neighbour  the  Dancing-mafler,  has 
demanded  of  me,  why  I  take  this  liberty,  fince  I  would  not  allow  it  him?  But 
I  anfwered,  His  was  an  a6l  of  an  Indifferent  nature,  and  mine  of  NeceflTity. 
My  late  treatifes  againfl  Duels  have  fo  far  difobliged  the  fraternity  of  the  no- 
ble fcience  of  defence,  that  I  can  get  none  of  them  to  fhew  me  fo  much  as 
one  Pafs.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  learn  by  Book,  and  have  accordingly 
feveral  volumes,  wherein  all  the  poftures  are  exaclly  delineated.  I  mufl 
confefs,  I  am  fhy  of  letting  people  fee  me  at  this  exercife,  becaufe  of  my 
Flannel  waiftcoat,  and  my  Spedacles,  which  I  am  forced  to  fix  on,  the  bet- 
ter to  obferve  the  poflure  of  the  enemy. 

I  have  upon  my  Chamber-walls,  drawn  at  full  length,  the  figures  of  all 
forts  of  men,  from  eight  foot  to  three  foot  two  inches.  Within  this  height, 
I  take  it,  that  all  the  fighting  men  of  Great  Britain  are  comprehended.  But 
as  I  pufh,  I  make  allowances  for  my  being  of  a  lank  and  fpare  body,  and  have 
chalked  out  in  every  figure  my  own  dimenfions;  for  I  fcorn  to  rob  any  man 
of  his  life,  or  to  take  advantage  of  his  breadth:  therefore  I  prefs  purely  in  a 
line  down  from  his  Nofe,  and  take  no  more  of  him  toaffault,  than  he  has  of 
me:  for  to  fpeak  impartially,  if  a  lean  fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part 
to  the  right  or  left,  whether  it  be  m  Carte  or  inTierce^  beyond  the  dimenfions 
of  the  faid  lean  fellow's  own  breadth,  I  take  it  to  be  murder,  andfuch  a  mur- 
der as  is  below  a  Gentleman  to  commit.  As  I  am  fpare,  I  am  alfo  very  tall, 
and  behave  myfelf  with  relation  to  that  advantage  with  the  fame  punctilio; 
and  I  am  ready  to  floop  or  (land,  according  to  the  ftature  of  my  adverfary.  I 
mull  confefs,  I  have  had  great  fuccefs  this  morning,  and  have  hit  every  figure 
round  the  room  in  a  mortal  part,  without  receiving  the  leafl  hurt,  except 
a  little  fcratch  by  falling  on  my  face,  in  pufliing  at  one  at  the  lower  end  of 
my  chamber;  but  I  recovered  fo  quick,  and  jumped  fo  nimbly  into  my  Guard, 
that  if  he  had  been  alive,  he  could  not  have  hurt  me.  It  is  confeffed  I  have 
writ  againft  Duels  with  fome  warmth;  but  in  all  my  difcourfes,  I  have  not 
ever  faid,  that  I  knew  how  a  Gentleman  could  avoid  a  Duel  if  he  were  pro- 
voked to  it;  and  fince  that  cuRom  is  now  become  a  Law,  I  know  nothing 
but  the  Legiflative  power,  with  new  animadverfions  upon  it,  can  put  us  in 
a  capacity  of  denying  Challenges,  though  we  are  afterwards  hanged  for  it. 
But  no  more  of  this  at  prefent.  As  things  (land,  I  fliall  put  up  no  more  af- 
fronts; and  I  fhall  be  fo  far  from  taking  ill  Words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill 
Looks.  I  therefore  warn  all  young  hot  fellows,  not  to  look  hereafter  more 
terrible  than  their  neighbours;  for  if  they  flare  at  me  with  their  Hats  cock- 
ed higher  than  other  people,  I  won't  bear  it.  Nay,  I  give  warning  to  all 
people  in  general  to  look  kindly  at  me;  for  I'll  bear  no  frowns,  even  from 

C  c  2  Ladies; 
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Ladies ;    and  if  any  Woman  pretends  to  look  fcornfully  at  me,  I  fliall  demand 
fatisfadion  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  Mafcuhne  Gender. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajjijled  in  this  Paper. 

N°  97.  "Tiiefday,  Jsfovember  22.    1709. 

Illud  niaxime  rarum  genus  eft  eorum,  qui  aut  excellente  ingenii  magnitudine,  aut  prce- 
clara  eruditione  atque  doSirina,  aut  utraque  re  ornati,  Spatium  deliberandi  habuerunt, 
quern  potijftmum  vita  curjum  Jequi  vellent.  Tul.  Offic. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  21. 

HAVING  fwept  away  prodigious  multitudes  in  one  of  my  late  papers, 
and  brought  a  great  deflru6lion  upon  my  own  Species,  I  muft  en- 
deavor in  this  to  raife  frefli  recruits,  and,  if  poffible,  to  fupply  the  places 
of  the  unborn  and  the  deceafed.  It  is  faid  ofX^rx^^,  that  when  he  flood  up- 
on a  hill,  and  faw  the  whole  country  round  him  covered  with  his  army,  he 
burfl.  out  into  tears,  to  think  that  not  one  of  that  multitude  would  be  alive 
a  hundred  years  after.  For  my  part,  when  I  take  a  furveyof  this  populous 
city,  I  can  fcarce  forbear  weeping,  to  fee  how  few  of  its  inhabitants  are 
now  living.  It  was  with  this  thought  that  I  drew  up  my  laft  Bill  of  Mor- 
tality, and  endeavored  to  fet  out  in  it  the  great  number  of  perfons  who  have 
perifhed  by  a  diftemper  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Idlenefs)  which 
has  long  raged  in  the  world,  and  deftroys  more  in  every  great  town  than 
the  Plague  has  done  at  Dantzick.  To  repair  the  mifchief  it  has  done,  and 
flock  the  world  with  a  better  race  of  mortals,  I  have  more  hopes  of  bring- 
ing to  life  thofe  that  are  young,  than  of  reviving  thofe  that  are  old.  For 
which  reafon,  I  fliall  here  fet  down  that  noble  Allegory  which  was  written 
by  an  old  Author  called  Prodicus,  but  recommended  and  embelliflied  by 
Socrates.  It  is  the  defcription  of  Virtue  and  Pleajure,  making  their  court  to 
Hercules  under  the  appearances  of  two  beautiful  women. 

When  Hercules^  fays  the  divine  Moralift,  was  in  that  part  of  his  youth  in 
which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  confider  what  courfe  of  life  he  ought  to 
purfue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a  Defert,  where  the  fdence  and  folitude  of 
the   place   very  much  favored  his  meditations.      As  he  was  mufmg  on  his 

prefent 
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prefent  condition,  and  very  much  perplexed  in  himfelf  on  the  ftate  of  life 
he  fhould  chufe,  he  faw  two  women  of  a  larger  ftature  than  ordinary  ap- 
proaching towards  him.  One  of  them  had  a  very  noble  Air,  and  graceful 
Deportment;  her  beauty  was  natural  and  eafy,  her  Perfon  clean  and  un- 
fpotted,  her  Eyes  caft  towards  the  ground  with  an  agreeable  referve,  her 
Motion  and  Behavior  full  of  Modefly,  and  her  Raiment  as  white  as  fnow. 
The  other  had  a  great  deal  of  Health  and  Floridnefs  in  her  countenance, 
which  fhe  had  helped  with  an  Artificial  white  and  red,  and  endeavored  to 
appear  more  graceful  than  ordinary  in  her  Mien,  by  a  mixture  of  Affecta- 
tion in  all  her  geftures.  She  had  a  wonderful  Confidence  and  Affurance  in 
her  looks,  and  all  the  variety  of  colors  in  her  drefs  that  flie  thought  were 
the  rnofl  proper  to  fliew  her  complexion  to  an  advantage.  She  cafl  her  eyes 
upon  herfelf,  then  turned  them  on  thofe  that  were  prefent,  to  fee  how  they 
liked  her,  and  often  looked  on  the  figure  flie  made  in  her  own  fhadow. 
Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules,  fhe  flepped  before  the  other  Lady, 
(who  came  forward  with  a  regular  compofed  carriage)  and  running  up  to 
him,  accofted  him  after  the  following  manner. 

My  dea.r' Hercules,  (fays  flie)  I  find  you  are  very  much  divided  in  your  own 
thoughts  upon  the  way  of  life  that  you  ought  to  chufe:  be  my  friend  and 
follow  me;  I'll  lead  you  into  the  pofiefTionof  Pleafure,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  Pain,  and  remove  you  from  all  the  noife  and  difquietude  of  Bufinefs.  The 
affairs  of  either  War  or  Peace  fliall  have  no  power  to  diflurb  you.  Your 
whole  employment  fhall  be  to  make  your  life  eafy,  and  to  entertain  every 
Senfe  with  its  proper  gratification.  Sumptuous  Tables,  Beds  of  Rofes,  Clouds 
of  Perfumes,  Concerts  of  Mufic,  Crouds  of  Beauties  are  all  in  a  readinefs 
to  receive  you.  Come  along  with  me  into  this  Region  of  delights,  this 
World  of  pleafure,  and  bid  farewel  for  ever  to  Care,  to  Pain,  to  Bufinefs — 

Hercules  hearing  the  Lady  talk  after  this  manner,  defired  to  know  her 
Name;  to  which  flie  anfwered.  My  Friends,  and  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  me,  call  me  Happincfs;  but  my  Enemies,  and  thofe  who  would  injure 
my  reputation,  have  given  me  the  name  of  Pleafure. 

By  this  time  the  other  Lady  was  come  up,  who  addreffed  herfelf  to  the 
young  Hero  in  a  very  different  manner. 

Hercules  (fays  fhe)  I  offer  myfelf  to  you,  becaufe  1  know  you  are  defcend- 
ed  from  the  Gods,  and  give  proofs  of  that  defcent  by  your  love  to  virtue, 
and  application  to  the  ftudies  proper  for  your  age.  This  makes  me  hope 
you  will  gain  both  for  yourfelf  and  me  an  immortal  reputation.  But  before 
I  invite  you  into  my  Society  and  Friendfliip,  I  will  be  open  and  fincere 
with  you,  and  muff  lay  down  this  as  an  eftabliflied  truth,  That  there  is 
nothing  truly  valuable  which  can  be  purchafed  without  pains  and  labor. 

The 
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The  Gods  have  fet  a  price  upon  every  real  and  noble  pleafure.  If  you 
Avould  gain  the  favor  of  the  Deity,  you  muft  be  at  the  pains  of  worfhipping 
him;  if  the  friendfhip  of  good  men,  you  muft  ftudy  to  oblige  them;  if  you 
would  be  honored  by  your  country,  you  muft  take  care  to  ferve  it.  Infhort, 
if  you  would  be  eminent  in  War  or  Peace,  you  muft  become  mafter  of  all 
the  qualifications  that  can  make  you  fo.  Thefe  are  the  only  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  I  can  propofe  Happinefs- 

The  Goddefs  o^  Pleafure  here  broke  in  upon  her  difcourfe;  You  fee  (faid 
file)  Hercules^  by  her  own  confeflion,  the  way  to  her  pleafure  is  long  and 
difficult,  whereas  that  which  I  propofe  is  fhort  and  eafy. 

Alas!  (faid  the  other  Lady,  whofe  vifage  glowed  with  a  paflion,  made  up 
of  fcorn  and  pity)  What  are  the  pleafures  you  propofe?  To  eat  before  you 
are  hungry,  drink  before  you  are  athirft,  fleep  before  you  are  tired,  to  gra- 
tify appetites  before  they  are  railed,  and  raifefuch  appetites  as  nature  never 
planted.  You  never  heard  the  moft  delicious  mufic,  which  is  the  praife  of 
one's  felf;  nor  faw  the  moft  beautiful  objecl,  which  is  the  work  of  one's 
own  hands.  Your  Votaries  pafs  away  their  youth  in  a  dream  of  miftaken 
pleafures,  while  they  are  hoarding  up  anguifh,  torment  and  remorfe  for 
old  age.  As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  Gods  and  of  good  Men,  an  agree- 
able companion  to  the  Artizan,  an  houfhold  guardian  to  the  Fathers  of 
Families,  a  patron  and  prote61or  of  Servants,  an  aftbciate  in  all  true  and 
generous  Friendfhips.  The  Banquets  of  my  Votaries  are  never  coftly,  but 
always  delicious;  for  none  eat  or  drink  at  them  who  are  not  invited  by 
hunger  and  thirft.  Their  flumbers  are  found,  and  their  wakings  chearful. 
My  young  men  have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  themfelves  praifed  by  thofe 
who  are  in  years;  and  thofe  who  are  in  years,  of  being  honored  by  thofe 
who  are  young.  In  a  word,  my  followers  are  favored  by  the  gods,  beloved 
by  their  acquaintance,  efteemed  by  their  country,  and  (after  the  clofe  of 
their  labors)  honored  by  pofterity. 

We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  memorable  Hero,  to  which  of  thefe  two 
Ladies  he  gave  up  his  heart;  and  I  believe,  every  one  who  reads  this  will 
do  him  the  juftice  to  approve  his  choice. 

I  very  much  admire  the  Speeches  of  thefe  Ladies,  as  containing  in  them 
the  chief  arguments  for  a  life  of  Virtue,  or  a  life  of  Pleafure,  that  could 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  an  Heathen;  but  am  particularly  pleafed  with 
the  different  figures  he  gives  the  two  Goddeffes.  Our  modern  Authors  have 
reprefented  Pleafure  or  Vice  with  an  alluring  face,  but  ending  in  fnakes  and 
monfters:  here  fhe  appears  in  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  though  they  are 
all  falfe  and  borrowed;  and  by  that  means,  compofes  a  Vifion  entirely  na- 
tural and  pleafing. 
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I  have  tranflated  this  Allegory  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  particularly  of  thofe  who  are  ftill  in  the  deplorable  flate  of  Non- 
exiftence,  and  whom  I  moft  earneftly  intreat  to  come  into  the  world.  Let 
my  Embryo's  fhew  the  leaft  inclination  to  any  fingle  virtue,  and  I  fhall  allow 
it  to  be  a  ftruggling  towards  birth.  I  do  not  expe6l  of  them,  that,  like  the 
Hero  in  the  foregoing  ftory,  they  fhould  go  about  as  foon  as  they  are  born, 
with  a  Club  in  their  hands,  and  a  Lion's  fkin  on  their  fhoulders,  to  root 
out  Monfters,  and  deftroy  Tyrants;  but,  as  the  finefl  Author  of  all  antiqui- 
ty has  faid  upon  this  very  occafion.  Though  a  man  has  not  the  abilities  to 
diflinguifh  himfelf  in  the  moft  fhining  parts  of  a  great  character,  he  has  cer- 
tainly the  capacity  of  being  juft,  faithful,  modeft,  and  temperate. 

N°  100.  T^uejday,  Jfovember  29.    1709. 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna.  Virg. 

Sheer-Lane,  November  28. 

I  Was  laft  week  taking  a  folitary  walk  in  the  garden  of  Lincolns-Inn,  (a 
favor  that  is  indulged  me  by  feveral  of  the  Benchers  who  are  my  inti- 
mate friends,  and  grown  old  with  me  in  this  neighbourhood)  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  men  in  years,  who  have  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the 
advancement  of  their  fortune  or  their  fame,  I  was  repining  at  the  fudden 
rife  of  many  perfons  who  are  my  Juniors,  and  indeed  at  the  unequal  dif- 
tribution  of  wealth,  honor,  and  all  other  bleffings  of  life-  I  was  loft  in  this 
thought  when  the  night  came  upon  me,  and  drew  my  mind  into  afar  more 
agreeable  contemplation.  The  Heaven  above  me  appeared  in  all  its  glo- 
ries, and  prefentedme  with  fuch  an  Hemifphere  of  Stars,  as  made  the  moft 
agreeable  profpe61  imaginable  to  one  who  delights  in  the  ftudy  of  Nature. 
It  happened  to  be  a  freezing  night,  which  had  purified  the  whole  body  of 
air  into  fuch  a  bright  tranfparent  AEther,  as  made  every  Conftellation  vi- 
fible;  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  fuch  a  particular  glowing  to  the  Stars,  that 
I  thought  it  the  richeft  Sky  I  had  ever  feen.  I  could  not  behold  a  fcene  fo 
wonderfully  adorned  and  lighted  up,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  that  expreftion) 
without  fuitable  meditations  on  the  Author  of  fuch  illuftrious  and  amazing 
objects.  For  on  thele  occafions,  Philofophy  fuggefts  motives  to  Religion, 
and  Religion  adds  pleafures  to  Philofophy. 

As 
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As  foon  as  I  had  recovered  my  ufual  temper  and  ferenity  of  Soul,  I  re- 
tired to  my  lodgings  with  the  fatisfadlion  of  having  paffed  away  a  few 
hours  in  the  proper  employments  of  a  reafonable  creature,  and  promifing 
myfelf  that  my  {lumbers  would  be  fweet.  I  no  fooner  fell  into  them,  but 
I  dreamed  a  Dream,  or  favv  a  Vifion  (for  I  know  not  which  to  call  it)  that 
feemed  to  rife  out  of  my  evening  meditation,  and  had  fomething  in  it  fo 
folemn  and  ferious,  that  I  cannot  forbear  communicating  it;  though  I  muft 
confefs,  the  wildnefs  of  imagination  (which  in  a  dream  is  always  loofe  and 
irregular)  difcovers  itfelf  too  much  in  feveral  parts  of  it. 

Methought  I  faw  the  azure  Sky  diverfified  with  the  fame  glorious  Lumi- 
naries which  had  entertained  me  a  little  before  I  fell  afleep.  I  was  look- 
ing very  attentively  on  that  Sign  in  the  Heavens  which  is  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Balance,  when  on  a  fudden  there  appeared  in  it  an  extraordi- 
nary light,  as  if  the  Sun  fhould  rife  at  midnight.  By  its  increafing  in 
breadth  and  luftre,  I  foon  found  that  it  approached  towards  the  earth;  and 
at  length  could  difcern  fomething  like  a  Shadow  hovering  in  the  midfl  of 
a  great  Glory,  which  in  a  little  time  after  I  diftin<5tly  perceived  to  be  the 
figtire  of  a  Woman.  I  fancied  at  firfl  it  might  have  been  the  Angel  or  In- 
telligence that  guided  the  Conftellation  from  which  it  defcended;  but  upon 
a  nearer  view,  I  faw  about  her  all  the  Emblems  with  which  the  Goddefs  of 
Jvjtice  is  ufually  defcribed.  Her  Countenance  was  unfpeakably  awful  and 
majeftic,  but  exquifitely  beautiful  to  thofe  whofe  eyes  were  ftrong  enough 
to  behold  it;  her  Smiles  tranfported  with  rapture,  her  Frowns  terrified  to 
defpair.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  Mirror,  endowed  with  the  fame  qualities 
as  that  which  the  Painters  put  into  the  hand  of  Truth. 

There  ftreamed  from  it  a  light,  which  diftinguiOied  itfelf  from  all  the 
fplendors  that  furrounded  her,  more  than  a  flalh  of  lightning  fliines  in  the 
midft  of  day-light.  As  fhe  moved  it  in  her  hand,  it  brightened  the  Hea- 
vens, the  Air,  or  the  Earth.  When  flie  had  defcended  fo  low  as  to  be  feen 
and  heard  by  mortals,  to  make  the  pomp  of  her  appearance  more  fupport- 
able,  flie  threw  Darknefs  and  Clouds  about  her,  that  tempered  the  light 
into  a  thoufand  beautiful  fliades  and  colors,  and  multiplied  that  luftre, 
which  ^vas  before  too  ftrong  and  dazling,  into  a  variety  of  milder  glories. 

In  the  mean  time  the  world  was  in  an  alarm,  and  all  the  Inhabitants  of 
it  gathered  together  upon  a  fpacious  plain;  fo  that  I  feemed  to  have  all  the 
Species  before  my  eyes.  A  voice  was  heard  from  the  Clouds,  declaring  the 
Intention  of  this  vifit,  which  was  to  reftore  and  appropriate  to  every  one 
living  what  was  his  due.  The  Fear  and  Hope,  Joy  and  Sorrow,  which  ap- 
peared in  that  great  alfembly  after  this  folemn  declaration,  are  not  to  be 
expreffed.  The  hrft  Edi61  was  then  pronounced,    That  all  Titles  and  Claims  to 
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riches  and  Ejlates,  or  to  any  part  of  them,  JJiould  be  immediately  vejied  in  the  rightful 
owner.  Upon]  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eartli  held  up  the  inftruments  oF 
their  tenure,  whether  in  parchment,  paper,  wax,  or  any  other  form  ofcon- 
veyance;  and  as  the  Goddefs  moved  the  Mirror  of  Truth  which  flie  held 
in  her  hand,  fo  that  the  light  which  flowed  from  it  fell  upon  the  multitude, 
they  examined  the  feveral  inftruments  by  the  Beams  of  it.  The  Rays  of  this 
Mirror  had  a  particular  quality  of  fetting  fire  to  all  Forgery  and  Falfliood. 
The  blaze  of  papers,  the  melting  of  feals,  andcrackiingof  parchments,  made 
a  very  odd  fcene.  The  fire  very  often  ran  through  two  or  three  lines  only, 
and  then  flopped;  though  I  could  not  but  obferve,  that  the  flame  chiefly 
broke  out  among  the  Interlineations  and  Codicils.  The  light  of  the  Mirror, 
as  it  was  turned  up  and  down,  pierced  into  all  the  dark  corners  and  recef- 
fes  of  the  Univerfe,  and  by  that  means  detecled  many  writings  and  records 
which  had  been  hidden  or  buried  by  time,  chance,  or  defign.  This  occafi- 
oned  a  wonderful  revolution  among  the  people.  At  the  fame  time,  thefpoils 
of  extortion,  fraud,  and  robbery,  with  all  the  fruits  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, were  thrown  together  into  a  prodigious  pile,  that.almoft  reached  to 
the  Clouds,  and  was  called  the  Mount  of  Reftitution;  to  which  all  injured 
perfons  were  invited,  to  receive  what  belonged  to  them. 

One  might  fee  crowds  of  people  in  tattered  garments  come  up,  and  change 
clothes  with  others  that  were  dreffed  with  lace  and  embroidery.  Several 
who  were  Plumbs  or  very  near  it,  became  men  of  moderate  fortunes;  and 
many  others,  who  were  overgrown  in  wealth  and  pofTeflions,  had  no  more 
left  than  what  they  ufually  fpent.  What  moved  my  concern  moft,  was,  to 
fee  a  certain  ftreet  of  the  greateft  credit  in  Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other 
become  Bankrupt.  '' 

The  next  command  was,  for  the  wholebody  of  mankind  to  feparate  them- 
felves  into  their  proper  Families;  which  was  no  fooner  done,  but  an  Edi(5l 
was  iflued  out,  requiring  all  Children  to  repair  to  their  true  and  natural  Fathers. 
This  put  a  great  part  of  their  aff^embly  in  motion:  for  as  the  Mirror  was 
moved  over  them,  it  infpired  every  one  with  fuch  a  natural  Inftin61:,  as  di- 
rected them  to  their  real  parents.  It  was  a  very  melancholy  fpedacle  to  fee 
the  Fathers  of  very  large  families  become  childlefs,  and  Batchelors  undone  by 
a  charge  of  Sons  and  Daughters.  You  might  fee  a  prefumptive  Heir  of  a 
great  eftate  aflc  bleffing  of  his  Coachman,  and  a  celebrated  Toaft  paying  her 
duty  to  a  Valet  deChamhre.  Many  under  Vows  of  Celibacy  appeared  furround- 
ed  with  a  numerous  Ifl^ue.  This  change  of  parentage  would  have  cau-fed 
great  lamentation,  but  that  the  calamity  was  pretty  common;  and  that  ge- 
nerally thofe  who  loft  their  children,  had  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  them  put 
into  the  hands  of  their  deareft  Friends.   Men  were  no  fooner  fettled  in  their 
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Right  to  their  poITeffions  and  their  progeny,  but  there  was  a  third  order 
proclaimed.  That  all  the  Pojts  of  Dignity  and  Honor  in  the  Univerfe  fiould  be  con- 
ferred on  perfons  of  the  greatefi  Merits  Abilities  and  Perfedion.  The  handfome,  the 
ftrong,  and  the  wealthy,  immediately  preffed  forward;  but  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  fplendor  of  the  Mirror  which  played  upon  their  faces,  they  im- 
mediately fell  back  among  the  croud:  but  as  the  Goddefs  tried  the  multi- 
tude by  her  Glafs,  as  the  Eagle  does  its  young  ones  by  the  luitre  of  the  Sun,  it 
was  remarkable,  that  every  one  turned  away  his  face  from  it  who  had  not 
diflinguiflied  himfelf  either  by  Virtue,  Knowledge,  or  Capacity  in  bufmefs, 
either  military  or  civil.  This  fele61  Affembly  was  drawn  up  in  the  centre 
of  a  prodigious  multitude,  which  was  dilfufed  on  all  fides,  and  flood  obferv- 
ing  them,  as  idle  people  ufe  to  gather  about  a  Regiment  that  wereexercifmg 
their  arms.  They  were  drawn  up  in  three  bodies:  inthefirft,  were  the  men 
of  Virtue;  in  the  fecond,  the  men  of  Knowledge;  and  in  the  third,  the  men 
of  Bufmefs.  Itwas  impofFible  to  look  at  the  firft  column  without  a  fecret  ve- 
neration, their  afpe(5ls  were  fo  fvveetned  with  Humanity,  raifed  with  Con- 
templation, emboldened  with  Refolution,  and  adorned  with  the  mofl  agree- 
able Airs,  which  are  thofe  that  proceed  from  fecret  habits  of  Virtue.  I  could 
not  but  take  notice.  That  there  v/ere  many  faces  among  them  which  were 
unknown,  not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  even  tofeveralof  their  own  body. 

In  the  fecond  column,  confifting  of  the  men  of  Knowledge,  there  had 
been  great  difputes  before  they  fell  into  their  ranks,  which  they  did  not  do 
at  laft,  without  pofitive  command  of  the  Goddefs  who  prefided  over  the  Af- 
fembly. She  had  fo  ordered  it,  that  men  of  the  greatefi  Genius  and  flrong- 
efl  Senfe  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Column;  behind  thefe,  werefuch  as 
had  formed  their  minds  very  much  on  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  others. 
In  the  Rear  of  the  Column  were  men  who  had  more  Wit  than  fen fe,  or  more 
Learning  than  Underftanding.  All  living  Authors  of  any  Value  were  ran- 
ged in  one  of  thefe  Claffes;  but  I  muft  confefs,  I  was  very  muchfurprifed  to 
fee  a  great  body  of  Editors,  Critics,  Commentators,  and  Grammarians,  meet 
with  fo  very  ill  a  reception.  They  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  body,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  arrogance  demanded  the  firft  ftation  in  the  Column  of 
Knowledge;  but  the  Goddefs,  inftead  of  complying  with  their  requeft,  clap- 
ped them  all  into  Liveries,  and  bid  them  know  themfelves  for  no  other  but 
Lacqueys  of  the  Learned, 

The  third  Column  were  men  of  Bufmefs,  and  confifted  of  perfons  in  mi- 
litary and  civil  capacities.  The  former  marched  out  from  the  reft,  and  pla- 
ced themfelves  in  the  Front,  at  which  the  other  fhook  their  heads  at  them, 
but  did  not  think  fit  to  difpute  the  poft  with  them.  I  could  not  but  make 
feveral  obfervations  upon  this  laft  column  of  people;    but  I  have    certain 
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private  reafons  why  I  do  not  think  fit  to  communicate  them  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  order  to  fill  up  all  the  pofts  of  Honor,  Dignity,  and  Profit,  there 
was  a  draught  made  out  of  each  Column,  of  men  who  were  matters  of  all 
three  qualifications  in  fome  degree,  and  were  preferred  to  ftations  of  the 
firfl  rank.  The  fecond  draught  was  made  out  of  fuch  as  were  pofTefled  of 
any  two  of  the  qualifications,  who  were  difpofed  of  in  flations  of  a  fecond 
dignity.  Thofe  who  were  left,  and  were  endowed  only  with  one  of  them, 
had  their  fuitable  pofts.  When  this  was  over,  there  remained  many  places 
of  truft  and  profit,  unfilled,  for  which  there  were  frefh  draughts  made  out 
of  the  furrounding  multitude,  who  had  any  appearance  of  thefe  excellencies, 
or  were  recommended  by  thofe  who  poffefTed  them  in  reality. 

All  were  furprifed  to  fee  fo  many  new  faces  in  the  moft  eminent  Dignities; 
and  for  my  own  part,  I  was  very  well  pleafed  to  fee  that  all  my  friends  ei- 
ther kept  their  prefent  pofts,  or  were  advanced  to  higher. 

Having  filled  my  paper  with  thofe  particulars  of  Mankind,  I  muft  re- 
ferve  for  another  occafion  the  fequel  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  Fair  Sex. 


N°  loi.  T^hurjday,  December  i.   1709. 

Pojlqiiam  /regit  Jubfellia  verfu 


Efurit  intadam  Paridi  nifi  venclit  Agaven.  Juv. 


^■^' 


From  my  own  Apartment,  Xovember  30 

TH  E  progrefs  of  my  intended  account  of  what  happened  when  Jujlice 
vifited  mortals,  is  at  prefent  interrupted  by  the  obfervation  and  fenfe 
of  an  Injuftice  againft  which  there  is  no  remedy,  even  in  a  kingdom  more 
happy  in  the  care  taken  of  the  Liberty  and  Property  of  the  Subje^l,  than 
any  other  nation  upon  earth.  This  Iniquity  is  committed  by  a  moft  im- 
pregnable fet  of  mortals,  men  who  are  Rogues  within  the  law;  and  in  the 
very  commiflion  of  what  they  are  guilty  of,  profeft^edly  own,  that  they  for- 
bear no  injury  but  from  the  terror  of  being  punifhed  for  it.  Thefe  Mifcre- 
ants  are  a  fet  of  wretches  we  Authors  call  Pirates,  who  print  any  Book, 
Poem,  or  Sermon,  as  foon  as  it  appears  in  the  world,  in  a  fmaller  volume, 
and  fell  it  (as  all  other  thieves  do  ftolen  goods)  at  a  cheaper  rate.  I  was  in 
ray  rage  calhng  them  Rafcals,  Plunderers,  Robbers,  Higwaymen —  But 
they  acknowledge  all  that,  and  are  pleafed  with  thofe,  as  well  as  any  other 
titles;   nay,  will  print  them  themfelves  to  turn  the  penny. 

D  d  2  I 
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I  am  extremely  at  a  lofs  how  to  a6l  againft  fuch  open  enemies,  who  have 
not  fliame  enough  to  be  touched  with  our  reproaches,  and  are  as  well  de- 
fended againft  what  we  can  fay,  as  what  we  can  do.  Railing  therefore  we 
muft  turn  into  complaint,  which  I  cannot  forbear  making,  when  1  confider 
that  all  the  labors  of  my  long  life  may  be  difappointed  by  the  firft  man  that 
pleafes  to  rob  me.  I  had  flattered  myfelf,  that  my  ftock  of  learning  was 
worth  150/.  per  Annum,  which  would  very  handfomely  maintain  me  and  my 
little  family,  who  are  fo  happy  or  fo  wife  as  to  want  only  neceffaries.  Be- 
fore men  had  come  up  to  this  bare-faced  impudence,  it  was  an  eftate  to 
have  a  competency  of  underftanding. 

An  ingenious  Drole,  who  is  fmce  dead,  (and  indeed  it  is  well  for  him  he 
is  fo,  for  he  muft  have  ftarved  had  he  lived  to  this  day)  ufed  to  give  me  an 
account  of  his  good  hufbandry  in  the  management  of  his  learning.  He  was 
a  general  dealer,  and  had  his  Amufements  as  well  comical  as  ferious.  The 
merry  Rogue  faid,  when  he  wanted  a  dinner,  he  writ  a  Paragraph  of  Tahle- 
Talk,  and  his  Bookfeller  upon  fight  paid  the  reckoning.  He  was  a  very  good 
judge  of  what  would  pleafe  the  people,  and  could  aptly  hit  both  the  genius 
of  his  readers,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year  in  his  writings.  His  brain,  which 
was  his  eftate,  had  as  regular  and  different  produce  as  other  men's  land. 
From  the  beginning  of  November  till  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  he  writ 
Pamphlets  and  Letters  to  Members  of  Parliament,  or  Fiiends  in  the  country:  But 
fometimes  he  would  relieve  his  ordinary  readers  with  a  murder,  and  lived 
comfortably  a  week  or  two  upon  Jlrange  and  lamentable  Accidents.  A  little 
before  the  armies  took  the  field,  his  way  was  to  open  your  attention  with 
a  Prodigy;  and  a  Monfter  well  writ,  was  two  guineas  the  loweft  price.  This 
prepared  his  readers  for  his  great  and  bloody  news  from  Flanders  in  June  and 
July.  Poor  Toml  He  is  gone —  But  I  obferved,  he  always  looked  well  after 
a  battle,  and  was  apparently  fatter  in  a  fighting  year.  Had  this  honeft 
carelefs  fellow  lived  till  now.  Famine  had  ftared  him  in  the  face,  and  inter- 
rupted his  merriment;  as  it  muft  be  a  folid  afflidion  to  all  thofe  whofe  Pen 
is  their  Portion. 

As  for  my  part,  I  do  not  fpeak  wholly  for  my  own  fake  in  this  point; 
for  Palmiftry  and  Aftrology  will  bring  me  in  greater  gains  than  thefe  my 
Papers;  fo  that  I  am  only  in  the  condition  of  a  Lawyer,  who  leaves  the  Bar 
for  Chamber-pradice.  However,  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  in  the  caufe 
of  Learning  itfelf,  and  lament,  that  a  liberal  Education  is  the  only  one 
which  a  polite  Nation  makes  unprofitable.  All  mechanic  Artizans  are  al- 
lowed to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  invention  and  ingenuity  without  invafion; 
but  he  that  has  feparated  himfelf  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  ftudied  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  the  government  of  his  paflions,  and  the  revolutions 
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of  the  world,  and  has  an  ambition  to  communicate  the  efFe6l  of  half  his  life 
fpent  in  fuch  noble  enquiries,  has  no  property  in  what  he  is  willing  to 
produce,  but  is  expofed  to  robbery  and  want,  with  this  melancholy  and 
jufl  refle(5lion,  That  he  is  the  only  man  who  is  not  protected  by  his  coun- 
try, at  the  fame  time  that  he  belt  deferves  it. 

According  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  computation,  the  greater  the  Adven- 
ture is,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  profit  of  thofe  who  fucceed  in  it;  and 
by  this  meafure,  none  have  a  pretence  of  turning  their  labors  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  perfons  brought  up  to  Letters.  A  learned  Education,  paffing 
through  great  Schools  and  Univerfities,  is  very  expenfive,  and  confumes  a 
moderate  fortune,  before  it  is  gone  through  in  its  proper  forms.  The  pur- 
chafe  of  an  handfome  Commiilion  or  Employment,  which  would  give  a  man 
a  good  figure  in  another  kind  of  life,  is  to  be  made  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
Now,  if  we  confider  this  expenfive  Voyage  which  is  undertaken  in  the 
fearch  of  Knowledge,  and  how  few  there  are  who  take  in  any  confiderable 
Merchandife,  how  lefs  frequent  it  is  to  be  able  to  turn  what  men  have 
gained  into  profit:  how  hard  is  it,  that  the  very  fmall  number  who  are 
diftinguifhed  with  abilities  to  know  how  to  vend  their  wares,  and  have  the 
good  fortune  to  bring  them  into  Port,  fhould  fuffer  being  plundered  by  Pri- 
vateers under  the  very  cannon  that  fhould  prote^l  them  !  The  moft  eminent 
and  ufeful  Author  of  the  age  we  live  in,  after  having  laid  out  a  princely 
Revenue  in  works  of  Charity  and  Beneficence,  as  became  the  Greatnefs 
of  his  Mind,  and  the  Sandity  of  his  Chara61er,  would  have  left  the  perfon 
in  the  world  who  was  the  deareft  to  him  in  a  narrow  condition,  had  not  the 
fale  of  his  immortal  Writings  brought  her  in  a  very  confiderable  Dowry; 
though  it  was  impoffible  for  it  to  be  equal  to  their  value.  Every  one  will 
know,  that  I  here  mean  the  works  of  the  late  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the 
copy  of  which  was  fold  for  2500  /. 

I  do  not  fpeak  ^vith  relation  to  any  Party;  but  it  has  happened,  and  may 
often  fo  happen,  that  men  of  great  Learning  and  Virtue  cannot  qualify 
themfelves  for  being  employed  inBufinefs,  or  receiving  Preferments.  In  this 
cafe,  you  cut  them  off  from  all  Support,  if  you  take  from  them  the  benefit 
that  may  arife  from  their  Writings.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  brought 
myfelf  to  confider  things  in  fo  unprejudiced  a  manner,  that  I  efleem  more 
a  man  who  can  live  by  the  produ6ls  of  his  underftanding,  than  one  who 
does  it  by  the  favor  of  Great  Men. 

The  zeal  of  an  Author  has  tranfported  me  thus  far,  though  I  think  my- 
felf as  much  concerned  in  the  capacity  of  a  Reader.  If  this  pradice  goes 
on,  we  mull  never  expe6l  to  fee  again  a  beautiful  Edition  of  a  book  in  Great 
Britain. 

We 
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We  have  already  feen  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple  pubhfhed  in  the 
fame  charader  and  volume  with  the  Hiftory  of  Tom  Thumb,  and  the  works 
of  our  greateft  Poets  fhrunk  into  Penny  books  and  garlands.  For  my  own 
part,  I  exped  to  fee  my  Lucubrations,  printed  on  browner  paper  than  they 
are  at  prefent;  and,  if  the  humor  continues,  mull  be  forced  to  retrench  my 
expenfive  way  of  living,  and  not  fmoke  above  two  Pipes  a  day. 

Sir  Richard  StczYs  joined  in  this  Paper. 


N*^  102.  Saturday,  December  3.   1709. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  December  ^. 
A  Continuation  of  the  Vi/ion. 
HE  Male  World  were  difmiffed  by  the  Goddefs  ofjujlice,  and  difappear* 
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ed;  when  on  a  fudden  the  whole  Plain  was  covered  with  Women.  So 
charming  a  multitude  filled  my  heart  with  unfpeakable  pleafure;  and  as 
the  celeflial  Light  of  the  Mirror  fhone  upon  their  faces,  feveral  of  them 
feemed  rather  perfons  that  defcended  in  the  train  of  the  Goddefs,  than  fuch 
who  were  brought  before  her  to  their  Tryal.  The  clack  of  Tongues,  and 
confufion  of  Voices,  in  this  new  Affembly,  was  fo  very  great,  that  the 
Goddefs  was  forced  to  command  filence  feveral  times,  and  with  fome  feve- 
rity,  before  fhe  could  make  them  attentive  to  her  Edids.  They  were  all 
fenfible,  that  the  moft  important  Affair  among  Womankind  was  then  to  be 
fettled,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  the  point  of  Place.  This  had  raifed 
innumerable  difputes  among  them,  and  put  the  whole  Sex  into  a  tumult. 
Every  one  produced  her  claim,  and  pleaded  her  pretenfions.  Birth,  Beau- 
ty, Wit,  or  Wealth,  were  words  that  rung  in  my  Ears  from  all  parts  of  the 
Plain.  Some  boafted  of  the  Merit  of  their  Hulbands;  others  of  their  own 
Power  in  governing  them.  Some  pleaded  their  unfpotted  Virginity;  others 
their  numerous  Iflue.  Some  valued  themfelves  as  they  were  the  Mothers, 
and  others  as  they  were  the  Daughters,  of  confiderable  Perfons.  There  was 
not  a  fingle  accomplifhment  unmentioned,  or  unpradifed.  The  whole  con- 
gregation was  full  of  finging,  dancing,  toffing,  ogling,  fqueaking,  fmiling, 
fighing,  fanning,  frowning,  and  all  thofe  irrefiftible  arts  which  women  put 
in  pradife,  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  reafonable  creatures.  The  Goddefs,  to 
end  this  difpute,  caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed,  That  every  one  Jhould  take  place 
according  as  Jhe  luas  more  or  lejs  Beautiful.     This  declaration  gave  great  fa- 
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tisfa(5lion  to  the  whole  Aflembly,  which  immediately  bridled  up,  and  appear- 
ed in  all  its  beauties.  Such  as  believed  themfelves  graceful  in  their  moti- 
on, found  an  occafion  of  falling  back,  advancing  forwards,  or  making  a 
falfe  flep,  that  they  might  fhew  their  perfons  in  the  moft  becoming  air. 
Such  as  had  fine  necks  and  bofoms,  were  wonderfully  curious  to  look  over 
the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and  obferve  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  aflem- 
bly. Several  clapped  their  hands  on  their  foreheads,  as  helping  their  fight 
to  look  upon  the  glories  thatfurrounded  the  Goddefs,  but  in  reality  to  fhew 
fine  hands  and  arms.  The  Ladies  were  yet  better  pleafed  when  they  heard, 
that  in  the  decifion  of  this  great. controverfy,  each  of  them  fliould  be  her 
own  Judge,  and  take  her  place  according  to  her  own  opinion  of  herfelf, 
when  fhe  confulted  her  Looking-glafs 

The  Goddefs  then  let  down  the  Mirror  of  Truth  in  a  golden  chain,  which 
appeared  larger  in  proportion  as  it  defcended  and  approached  nearer  to  the 
Eyes  of  the  beholders.  It  was  the  particular  property  of  this  Looking-glafs 
to  banifli  all  falfe  appearances,  and  fliew  people  what  they  are.  The  whole 
woman  was  reprefented,  without  regard  to  the  ufual  external  features,  which 
were  made  entirely  conformable  to  their  real  characters.  In  fliort,  the  mod 
accompliflied  (taking  in  the  whole  circle  of  female  perfedions)  were  the 
moft  beautiful;  and  the  moft  defective,  the  moft  deformed.  The  Goddefs 
fo  varied  the  motion  of  the  Glafs,  and  placed  it  in  lb  different  lights,  that 
each  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  herfelf  in  it. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  Rage,  the  Pleafure,  or  Aftonifliment,  that 
appeared  in  each  face  upon  its  reprefentation  in  the  Mirror:  Multitudes 
ftarted  at  their  own  Form,  and  would  have  broke  the  Glafs  if  they  could  have 
reached  it.  Many  faw  their  blooming  Features  wither  as  they  looked  upon 
them,  and  their  Self-admiration  turned  into  a  loathing  and  abhorrence.  The 
Lady  who  was  thought  fo  agreeable  in  her  anger,  and  was  fo  often  celebrated 
for  a  woman  of  fire  and  fpirit,  was  frighted  at  her  own  Image,  and  fancied 
Are  faw  a  Fury  in  the  Glafs.  The  interefted  Miftrefs  beheld  a  Harpy,  and 
the  fubtle  Jilt  a  Sphinx.  I  was  very  much  troubled  in  my  own  heart,  to  fee 
fuch  a  deftruClion  of  fine  faces;  but  at  the  fame  time  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  feveral  improved,  which  I  had  before  looked  upon  as  the  greateft 
Mafter-pieces  of  Nature.  I  obferved,  that  fome  few  were  fo  humble  as  to 
be  furprifed  at  their  own  charms;  and  that  many  a  one,  who  had  lived  in 
the  retirement  and  feverity  of  a  Veftal,  fhined  forth  in  all  the  graces  and  at- 
tradions  of  a  Syren.  I  was  ravifhed  at  the  fight  of  a  particular  Image  in 
the  Mirror,  which  I  think  the  moft  beautiful  Objed  that  my  eyes  ever  be- 
held. There  was  fomething  more  than  human  in  her  countenance:  her 
eyes  were  fo  full  of  light,   that  they  feemed  to  beautify  every  thing  they 

looked 
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looked  upon.  Her  face  was  enlivened  with  fuch  a  florid  bloom,  as  did  not 
fo  properly  feem  the  mark  of  Health,  as  of  Immortality.  Her  fhape,  her 
ftature,  and  her  mein,  were  fuch  as  diftinguiflied  her  even  there  -where  the 
whole  Fair  Sex  was  aflembled. 

I  was  impatient  to  fee  the  Lady  reprefented  by  fo  divine  an  Image,  whom 
I  found  to  be  the  perfon  that  flood  at  my  Right  hand,  andinthe  fame  point 
of  view  with  myfelf.  This  was  a  little  old  woman,  who  in  her  prime  had 
been  about  five  foot  high,  though  at  prefent  fhrunk  to  about  three  quarters 
of  that  meafure.  Her  natural  afpe^l  was  puckered  up  with  wrinkles,  and 
her  head  covered  with  grey  hairs.  I  had  obferved  all  along  an  innocent 
chearfulnefs  in  her  face,  which  was  now  heightened  into  rapture  as  fhe  be- 
held herfelf  in  the  glafs.  It  was  an  odd  circumftance  in  my  Dream,  (but  I 
cannot  forbear  relating  it)  I  conceived  fo  great  an  inclination  towards  her, 
that  I  had  thoughts  of  difcourfing  her  upon  the  point  of  marriage,  when  on 
a  fudden  fhe  was  carried  from  me;  for  the  word  was  now  given,  that  all 
who  were  pleafed  with  their  own  Images,  fhould  feparate,  and  place  them- 
felves  at  the  head  of  their  Sex. 

This  detachment  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  bodies,  confifting  of 
Maids,  Wives,  and  Widows;  the  Wives  being  placed  in  the  middle,  with 
the  Maids  on  the  right,  and  the  Widows  on  the  left;  though  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  thefe  two  lafl  bodies  were  hindred  from  falling  into  the  Cen- 
tre. This  feparation  of  thofe,  who  liked  their  real  felves,  not  having  lef- 
fened  the  number  of  the  main  Body  fo  confiderably  as  it  might  have  been 
wifhed,  the  Goddefs,  after  having  drawn  up  her  Mirror,  thought  fit  to  make 
new  diflin6lions  among  thofe  who  did  not  like  the  figure  which  they  faw 
in  it.  She  made  feveral  wholefome  Edi^is,  which  are  flipt  out  of  my  mind; 
but  there  were  two  which  dwelt  upon  me,  as  being  very  extraordinary  in 
their  kind,  and  executed  with  great  feverity.  Their  defign  was,  to  make  an 
example  of  two  extremes  in  the  Female  world;  of  thofe  who  are  very  fe- 
vere  on  the  condu61  of  others,  and  of  thofe  who  are  very  regardlefs  of  their 
own.  The  firfl  fentence  therefore  the  Goddefs  pronounced,  was,  T^hat  all 
Females  addiSled  to  Cenjorioufnefs  and  Detraciion,JJiould  loje  the  life  of  Speech;  a  pu- 
nifhment  which  would  be  the  moft  grievous  to  the  offender,  and  (what 
fliould  be  the  end  of  all  punifliments)  effe(5iual  for  rooting  out  the  crime. 
Upon  this  Edi6l,  which  was  as  foon  executed  as  publiflied,  the  noife  of  the 
Affembly  very  confiderably  abated.  It  was  a  melancholy  fpeciacle,  to  fee 
fo  many  who  had  the  reputation  of  rigid  Virtue  ftruck  dumb.  A  Lady  who 
flood  by  me,  and  faw  my  concern,  told  me,   flie  wondered  how  I   could  be 

concerned  for  fuch  a  pack  of 1  found,  by  the  fhaking  of  her  head,  fhe 

was  going  to  give  me  their  Charadlers;  but  by  her  faying  no  more,  I  per- 
ceived 
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ceived  flie  had  lofl  the  command  of  her  Tongue.  This  calamity  fell  very 
heavy  upon  that  part  of  women  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Prudes, 
a  courtly  word  for  Female  Hypocrites,  who  have  a  fhort  way  to  being  vir- 
tuous, by  fhewing  that  others  are  vicious.  The  fecond  Sentence  was  then 
pronounced  againft  the  loofe  part  of  the  Sex,  That  all  JJiould  immediately  be 
pregnant^  who  in  any  part  of  their  lives  had  ran  the  hazard  of  it.  This  produced 
a  very  goodly  appearance,  and  revealed  fo  many  mifconduds,  that  made 
thofe  who  were  lately  ftruck  dumb,  repine  more  than  ever  at  their  want  of 
utterance,  though  at  the  fame  time  (as  afflidions  feldom  come  fnigle)  many 
of  the  Mutes  were  alfo  feized  with  this  new  calamity.  The  Ladies  were 
now  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  they  would  have  wanted  room,  had  not  the 
Plain  been  large  enough  to  let  them  divide  their  ground,  and  extend  their 
Lines  on  all  fides.  It  was  a  fenfible  affliction  to  me,  to  fee  fuch  a  multitude 
of  Fair  ones  either  dumb  or  big-bellied:  But  I  was  fomething  more  at  eafe, 
when  I  found  that  they  agreed  upon  feveral  regulations  to  cover  fuch  mif- 
fortunes.  Among  others,  that  it  fliould  be  an  eflabliflied  Maxim  in  all  na- 
tions, That  a  woman's  firft  child  might  come  into  the  world  within  fix 
months  after  her  acquaintance  with  her  Hufband;  and  that  Grief  might 
retard  the  birth  of  her  laft  till  fourteen  months  after  his  deceafe. 

This  Vifion  lafted  till  my  ufual  hour  of  waking,  which  I  did  with  fome 
furprife,  to  find  myfelf  alone,  after  having  been  engaged  almofl  a  whole 
night  in  fo  prodigious  a  multitude.  I  could  not  but  refle6l  with  wonder, 
at  the  partiality  and  extravagance  of  my  Vifion;  which,  according  to  my 
thoughts,  has  not  done  Juftice  to  the  Sex.  IfVirtue  in  men  is  more  venera- 
ble, it  is  in  women  more  lovely;  which  Milton  has  very  finely  expreffed 
in  his  Paradije  Lojt,  where  Adam,  fpeaking  of  Eve,  after  having  afferted  his 
own  Preeminence,  as  being  firft  in  the  Creation  and  internal  faculties, 
breaks  out  into  the  following  rapture: 


Yet  when  I  approach 

Her  lovelinefs,  fo  abfolute  flic  fe ems; 
And  in  herfelf  complete,  fo  wdl  to  know 
Her  Own,  that  lohatfhe  loills  to  do,  or  fay, 
Seems  wifefl,  viriuoufefl,  difcreeteft,  heft. 
All  higlier  Knowledge  in  her  prefencc  falls 
Degraded.      Wifdom,  in  difcourfe  with  her, 
Lofes,  difcountenanced,  and  like  Folly  fhews. 
Authority  and  Reafon  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  firft,  not  after  made 
VOL.   II  Ee  Occafionally 
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Occqfwnally.   and  to  confummate  all, 
Greatnejs  of  Mind  and  Moblenefs  their  feat 
Build  in  her  loveliefl,  and  create  an  atue 
About  her,  as  a  guard  Angelic  placed. 

N°  103.  Tiiejclay,  December  6.   1709. 


H(Z  nuga  feria  ducunt 

In  mala,  derifum  feinel  exceptumqne  fmiflre .  Hor. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  December  5. 

THERE  is  nothing  gives  a  man  greater  fatisfadion,  than  the  fenfe  of 
having  difpatched  a  great  deal  of  Bufinefs,  efpecially  when  it  turns 
to  the  public  Emolument.  I  have  much  pleafure  of  this  kind  upon  my 
fpirits  at  prefent,  occafioned  by  the  fatigue  of  Affairs  which  I  went  through 
laft  Saturday.  It  is  fome  time  fince  I  fet  apart  that  day  for  examining  the 
pretenfions  of  feveral  who  had  applied  to  me,  for  Canes,  Perfpedive-glaffes, 
Snuff-boxes,  Orange-flower-waters,  and  the  like  Ornaments  of  Life.  In 
order  to  adjuft  this  matter,  I  had  before  direded  Charles  Lillie  of  Beaujord- 
buildings  to  prepare  a  great  bundle  of  blank  Licences  in  the  following 
words: 

Tou  are  hereby  required  to  permit  the  Bearer  of  this  Cane  to  pafs  and  repafs  through 
the  flreets  and  fuburbs  of  London,  or  any  place  within  ten  miles  of  it,  loithout  lett 
or  moleftation;  provided  that  he  does  not  ivalk  with  it  under  his  Arm,  brandijh  it  in 
the  Air,  or  hang  it  on  a  Button:  In  which  cafe  it  JJiall  be  forfeited;  ayid  I  hereby  de- 
clare it  forfeited  to  any  one  whojhall  think  itfafe  to  take  it  from  him. 

Ifaac  Bickerftaffe. 

The  fame  form,  differing  only  in  the  Provifo's,  will  ferve  for  a  Perfpec- 
tive,  Snuff-box,  or  perfumed  Handkerchief  I  had  placed  myfelf  in  my  El- 
bow-chair at  the  upper  end  of  my  great  Parlor,  having  ordered  Charles  Lillie 
to  take  his  place  upon  a  Joint-ftool  with  a  Writing-defk.  before  him.  John 
Morphew  alfo  took  his  ftation  at  the  door;  I  having  for  his  good  and  faith- 
ful fervices,  appointed  him  my  Chamber-keeper  upon  Court-days.  He 
let  me  know,  That  there  were   a  great  number  attending  without.     Upon 

which 
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which,  I  ordered  him  to  give  notice.  That  I  did  not  intend  to  fit  upon 
Snuff-boxes  that  day;  but  that  thofe  who  appeared  for  Canes  might  enter. 
The  firfl  prefented  me  with  the  following  Petition,  which  I  order'd  Mr. 
Lillie  to  read. 

To  Ifaac  Bickerjlaffe  Efq;   Cenfor  of  Great  Britain. 

'The  humble  Petition  o/' Simon  Trippit, 

Sheweth, 

That  your  Petitioner  having  being  bred  up  to  a  Cane  from  his  youth,  it  is  noiu  be- 
come as  necejfary  to  him  as  any  other  of  his  limbs. 

That  a  great  part  of  his  Behavior  depending  upon  it,  hefliould  be  reduced  to  the  ut- 
mofl  necejjities  ifhefhould  lofe  the  ufe  of  it. 

That  the  Knocking  of  it  upon  his  fhoe.  Leaning  one  leg  upon  it,  or  Whifiling  with 
it  on  his  mouth,  are  fuch  great  reliefs  to  him  in  converfation,  that  he  does  not  know  how 
to  be  good  company  without  it. 

That  he  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  an  Amour,  and  mufl  defpair  of  fuccefs,  if  it  be 
taken  from  him. 

Your  Petitioner  therefore  hopes,  that  (the  premifes  tenderly  confidered)  your  Worfliip 
will  not  deprive  him  offo  ufeful  and  Jo  necejfary  ajupport. 

And  your  Petitioner  fliall  ever,  ii'c. 

Upon  hearing  of  his  cafe,  I  was  touched  with  fome  compaffion,  and  the 
more  fo  when  upon  obferving  him  nearer  I  found  he  was  a  Prig.  I  bid 
him  produce  his  Cane  in  Court,  which  he  had  left  at  the  door.  He  did 
fo,  and  1  finding  it  to  be  very  curioufly  clouded,  with  a  tranfparent  Am- 
ber head,  and  a  blue  Ribbon  to  hang  upon  his  wrift,  I  immediately  order- 
ed my  Clerk  Lillie  to  lay  it  up,  and  deliver  out  to  him  a  plain  joint,  head- 
ed with  Walnut;  and  then,  in  order  to  wean  him  from  it  by  degrees,  per- 
mitted him  to  wear  it  three  days  in  the  week,  and  fo  abate  proportiona- 
bly  till  he  found  himfelf  able  to  go  alone. 

The  fecond  who  appeared,  came  limping  into  the  court:  and  fetting 
forth  in  his  petition  many  pretences  for  the  ufe  of  a  Cane,  I  caufed  them 
to  be  examined  one  by  one;  but  finding  him  in  different  ftories,  and  con- 
fronting him  with  feveral  witneffes  who  had  feen  him  walk  upright,  I  or- 
dered Mr.  Lillie  to  take  in  his  Cane,  and  rejected  his  petition  as  frivolous. 

A  third  made  his  entry  with  great  difficulty,  leaning  upon  a  flight  Stick, 
and  in  danger  of  falling  every  ftep  he  took.  I  faw  the  weaknefs  of  his 
arms,  and  hearing  that  he  had  married  a  young  wife  about  a  fortnight 
before,  I  bid  him  leave  his  Cane,  and  gave  him  a  new  pair  of  Crutches, 
with  which  he  went  off  in  great  vigor  and  alacrity.     This  Gentleman  was 

E  e  2  fucceeded 
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fucceeded  by  another,  who  feemed  very  much  pleafed  while  his  petition 
was  reading,  in  which  he  had  reprefented,:That  he  was  extremely  affli61ed 
with  the  Gout,  and  fet  his  foot  upon  the  ground  with  the  caution  and  dig- 
nity which  accompany  that  diftemper.  I  fufpeciled  him  for  an  Impoftor, 
and  having  ordered  him  to  be  fearched,  I  committed  him  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Smith  in  King-Jireet  (my  own  Corn-cutter)  who  attended  in  an 
outward  room;  and  wrought  fo  fpeedy  a  cure  upon  him,  that  I  thought  fit 
to  fend  Him  alfo  away  without  his  Cane. 

While  I  was  thus  difpenfmg  Juftice,  I  heard  a  noife  in  my  outward  room; 
and  inquiring  what  was  the  occafion  of  it,  my  door-keeper  told  me,  that 
they  had  taken  up  one  in  the  very  fa61  as  he  was  paffing  by  my  door.  They 
immediately  brought  in  a  lively  frefh-colored  young  man,  who  made  great 
refiftance  with  hand  and  foot,  but  did  not  offer  to  make  ufe  of  his  Cane, 
which  hung  upon  his  fifth  Button.  Upon  examination,  I  found  him  to  be 
an  Oxford  fcholar,  who  was  juft  entered  at  the  Te?nple.  He  at  firft  difputed 
the  Jurifdi^tion  of  the  court;  but  being  driven  out  of  his  little  law  and  lo- 
gic, he  told  me  very  pertly.  That  he  looked  upon  fuch  a  perpendicular 
creature  as  man  to  make  a  very  imperfe^l  figure  without  a  Cane  in  his  hand. 
It  is  well  known  (fays  he)  we  ought,  according  to  the  natural  fituation  of 
our  bodies,  to  walk  upon  our  hands  and  feet;  and  that  the  wifdom  of  the 
ancients  had  defcribed  man  to  be  an  Animal  of  four  legs  in  the  morning, 
two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night;  by  which  they  intimated,  that  a  Cane 
might  very  properly  become  part  of  us  in  fome  period  of  life.  Upon  which 
I  afked  him.  Whether  he  wore  it  at  his  breaft  to  have  it  in  readinefs  Avhen 
that  period  fhould  arrive?  My  young  lawyer  immediately  told  me,  He  had 
a  property  in  it,  and  a  right  to  hang  it  where  he  pleafed,  and  to  make  ufe 
of  it  as  he  thought  fit,  provided  that  he  did  not  break  the  peace  with  it: 
And  further  faid.  That  he  never  took  it  off  his  Button,  unlefs  it  were  to  lift 
it  up  at  a  Coachman,  hold  it  over  the  head  of  a  Drawer,  point  out  the  Cir- 
cumftances  of  a  flory,  or  for  other  fervices  of  the  like  nature,  that  are  all 
within  the  laws  of  the  land.  I  did  not  care  for  difcouraging  a  young  man, 
who,  I  faw,  would  come  to  good;  and  becaufe  his  heart  was  fet  upon  his 
new  purchafe,  I  only  ordered  him  to  wear  it  about  his  Neck,  inflead  of 
hanging  it  upon  his  Button,  and  fo  difmiffed  him. 

There  were  feveral  appeared  in  court,  whofe  pretenfions  I  found  to  be 
very  good,  and  therefore  gave  many  their  Licences  upon  paying  their  fees; 
as  many  others  had  their  Licences  renewed,  who  required  more  time  for 
recovery  of  their  lamenefs  than  I  had  before  allowed  them. 

Having  difpatched  this  fet  of  my  Petitioners,  there  came  in  a  well-dreffed 
Man,  with  a  Glafs-tube  in  one  hand,  and  his  Petition  in  the  other.  Upon  his 

entering 
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entering  the  room,  he  threw  back  the  right  iide  of  his  Wig,  put  forv/ard 
his  right  Leg,  and  advancing  the  Glafs  to  his  right  Eye,  aimed  it  directly  at 
me.  In  the  mean  while,  to  make  my  obfervations  alfo,  I  put  on  my  Spec- 
tacles; in  which  pofture  we  furveyed  each  other  for  fome  time.  Upon  the 
removal  of  our  Glaffes,  I  defired  him  to  read  his  Petition,  which  he  did  very 
promptly  and  eafily;  though  at  the  fame  time  it  fet  forth,  that  he  could  fee 
nothing  diftinflly,  and  was  within  very  few  degrees  of  being  utterly  blind; 
concluding  with  a  prayer.  That  he  might  be  permitted  to  ftrengthen  and 
extend  his  fight  by  a  Glafs.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  told  him,  he  might  fome- 
times  extend  it  to  his  own  deftrut^ion.  As  you  are  now  (faid  I)  you  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  Beauty;  the  fhafts  of  the  fineft  Eyes  lofe  their  force  be- 
fore they  can  come  at  you;  you  cannot  diftinguifliaToaft  from  an  Orange- 
wench;  you  can  fee  a  whole  circle  of  beauty  without  any  interruption  from 
an  impertinent  face  to  difcompofe  you.      In  fliort,   what  are  fnares  for  o- 

thers, My  Petitioner  would  hear  no  more,  but  told  me  very  ferioufly, 

Mr  Bkkerjlrffe,  you  quite  miflake  your  Man;  it  is  thejoy,  the  Pleafure,  the 
Employment  of  my  Life,  to  frequent  public  AfTemblies,  and  gaze  upon 
the  Fair.  In  a  word,  I  found  his  ufe  of  a  Glafs  was  occafioned  by  no  other 
infirmity  but  his  Vanity,  and  was  not  fo  much  defigned  to  make  him  fee, 
as  to  make  him  be  feen  and  diflinguifhed  by  others.  I  therefore  refufed 
him  a  Licence  for  a  Perfpe^live,  but  allowed  him  a  pair  of  Spe61acles,  with 
full  permiffion  to  ufe  them  in  any  public  Affembly  as  he  fhould  think  fit. 
He  was  followed  by  fo  very  few  of  this  order  of  men,  that  I  have  reafon  to 
hope  this  fort  of  cheats  are  almoft  at  an  end. 

The  Orange-flower-men  appeared  next  with  Petitions,  perfumed  fo  flrong- 
ly  with  Mufk,  that  I  was  almoft  overcome  with  the  fcent;  and  for  my  own 
fake,  was  obliged  forthwith  to  licenfe  their  Handkerchiefs,  efpecially  when  I 
found  they  had  fweetned  them  at  Charles  Lillies,  and  that  fome  of  their  per- 
fons  would  not  be  altogether  inoffenfive  without  them.  John  Morphew, 
whom  I  have  made  the  General  of  my  dead  men,  acquainted  me,  That  the 
Petitioners  v/ere  all  of  that  order,  and  could  produce  certificates  to  prove  it 
if  I  required  it.  I  was  fo  well  pleafed,  with  this  way  of  their  embalming 
themfelves,  that  I  commanded  the  abovefaid  Mor/;/z^(X'  to  give  it  in  orders  to 
his  whole  army.  That  every  one  who  did  not  furrender  himfelf  up  to  be 
difpofed  of  by  the  Upholders,  fliould  ufe  the  fame  method  to  keep  himfelf 
fweet  during  his  prefent  flate  of  putrefa61ion. 

I  finiQied  my  SelTion  with  great  content  of  mind,  refleding  upon  the  good 
I  had  done;  forhowever  flightly  men  may  regard  thefe  particularities  and  lit- 
tle follies  in  drefs  and  behavior,  they  lead  to  greater  Evils.  The  bearing 
to  be  laugh'd  at  for  fuch  Angularities,  teaches  us  infenfibly  an  impertinent 

fortitude. 
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fortitude,  and  enables  us  to  bear  public  cenfure  for  things  whichmore  fubftan- 
tially  deferve  it.  By  this  means  they  open  a  gate  to  Folly,  and  oftentimes 
render  a  man  fo  ridiculous,  as  difcredit  his  virtues  and  capacities,  and  un- 
qualify them  from  doing  any  good  in  the  world.  Befides,  the  giving  into 
uncommon  habits  of  this  nature,  is  a  want  of  that  humble  deference  which 
is  due  to  mankind;  and  (what  is  worfl  of  all)  the  certain  indication  of  fome 
fecret  flaw  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon  that  commits  them.  When  I  was  a 
young  man,  I  remember  a  gentleman  of  great  integrity  and  worth  was  ve- 
ry remarkable  for  wearing  a  broad  Belt,  and  a  Hanger  inftead  of  a  fafhiona- 
ble  Sword,  though  in  all  other  points  a  very  well-bred  man.  I  fufpe6led 
him  at  firft  light  to  have  fomething  wrong  in  him,  but  was  not  able  for  a 
long  while  to  difcover  any  collateral  proofs  of  it.  I  watched  him  narrowly, 
for  fix  and  thirty  years,  when  at  lafl,  to  the  furprife  of  every  body  but  my- 
felf,  who  had  long  expeded  to  fee  the  Folly  break  out,  he  married  his  own 
Cook-maid. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  joined  in  this  Paper. 

lSi°  io8.  Saturday,  December  ij,  1709. 

Pronaque  cwnJpeStant  animalia  catera  terram, 

Os  homini  Sublime  dedit,  calumque  tueri 

Jujfit : Ovid.  Met. 

Sheer-Lane,  December  16, 

IT  is  not  to  be  imagined,  how  great  an  effe<5l  well-difpofed  Lights,  with 
proper  Forms  and  Orders  in  Affemblies,  have  upon  fome  tempers.  I  am 
fure  I  feel  it  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  in  a  day  or  two 
get  out  of  my  imagination  any  very  beautiful  or  difagreeable  impreffion 
which  I  receive  on  fuch  occalions.  For  this  reafon,  I  frequently  look  in  at 
the  Playhoufe,  in  order  to  enlarge  my  thoughts,  and  warm  my  mind  with 
fome  new  Ideas,  that  may  be  ferviceable  to  me  in  my  Lucubrations. 

In  this  difpofition  I  entered  the  Theatre  the  other  day,  and  placed  my- 
felf  in  a  corner  of  it,  very  convenient  for  feeing,  without  being  myfelf  ob- 
ferved.  I  found  the  Audience  hufhed  in  a  very  deep  attention,  and  did  not 
queftion  but  fome  noble  Tragedy  was  juft  then  in  its  crifis,  or  that  an  inci- 
dent was  to  be  unravelled  which  would  determine  the  fate  of  an  Hero.  While 
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I  was  in  this  fufpenfe,  expelling  every  moment  to  fee  my  friend  Mr.  BeUerton 
appear  in  all  the  Majefly  of  Diflrefs,  to  my  unfpeakable  amazement,  there  came 
up  a  Monfler  with  a  face  between  his  feet;  and  as  I  was  looking  on,  he 
raifed  himfelf  on  one  leg  in  fuch  a  perpendicular  pofture,  that  the  other  grew 
in  a  direflline  above  his  head.  It  afterwards  twifted  itfelf  into  them,otions 
and  wreathings  of  feveraldiiferent  Animals,  and  after  great  variety  of  Shapes 
and  Transformations,  went  off  the  Stage  in  the  figure  of  an  human  Crea- 
ture. The  admiration,  the  applaufe,  the  fatisfadion  of  the  audience,  during 
this  ftrange  entertainment,  is  not  to  be  expreffed.  I  was  very  much  out  of 
countenance  for  my  dear  Countrymen,  and  looked  about  with  fome  appre- 
henfion  for  fear  any  Foreigner  flhould  be  prefent.  Is  it  poffible  (thought  I) 
that  human  nature  can  rejoice  in  its  difgrace,  and  take  pleafure  in  feeing 
its  own  figure  turned  to  Ridicule,  and  diftorted  into  forms  that  raife  Horror 
and  Averfion?  There  is  fomething  difingenuous  and  immoral  in  the  being 
able  to  bear  fuch  a  fight.  Men  of  elegant  and  noble  minds,  are  fhocked 
at  feeing  the  charaders  of  perfons  who  deferve  Efteem  for  their  Virtue, 
Knowledge,  or  Services  to  their  country,  placed  in  wrong  lights,  and  by 
mifreprefentation  made  the  fubje6l  of  Buffoonry.  Such  a  nice  abhorrence 
is  not  indeed  to  be  found  among  the  vulgar;  but  methinks  it  is  wonderful, 
that  thofe  who  have  nothing  but  the  outward  figure  to  diftinguifh  them  as 
men,  fhould  delight  in  feeing  it  abufed,  vilified  and  difgraced. 

I  muft  confefs,  there  is  nothing  that  more  pleafes  me,  in  all  that  I  read 
in  books,  or  fee  among  mankind,  than  fuch  paffages  as  reprefent  human 
nature  in  its  proper  dignity.  As  man  is  a  Creature  made  up  of  different 
Extremes,  he  has  fomething  in  him  very  great  and  very  mean:  a  fkilful  Ar  ■ 
till  may  draw  an  excellent  pidure  of  him  in  either  view.  The  finefl  Authors 
of  Antiquity  have  taken  him  on  the  more  advantagious  fide.  They  cultivate 
the  natural  Grandeur  of  the  Soul,  raife  in  her  a  generous  Ambition,  feed 
her  with  hopes  of  Immortality  and  perfedion,  and  do  all  they  can  to  widen 
the  partition  between  the  Virtuous  and  the  Vicious,  by  making  the  difference 
betwixt  them  as  greatas  between  Gods  and  Brutes.  In  Ihort,  it  is  impoffible 
to  read  a  page  in  Plato,  Tully,  and  a  thoufand  other  antient  Moralifis,  with- 
out being  a  greater  and  a  better  man  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  could  ne- 
ver read  any  of  our  modifli  French  Authors,  or  thofe  of  our  own  country  who 
are  the  Imitators  and  Admirers  of  that  trifling  nation,  without  being  for 
fome  time  out  of  humor  with  myfelf,  and  at  every  thing  about  me.  Their 
bufinefs  is,  to  depreciate  Human  Nature,  and  confider  it  under  its  worft 
appearances.  They  give  mean  Interpretations  and  bafe  Motives  to  the 
worthieft;  Adions:  they  refolve  Virtue  and  vice  into  Conflitution.  In  fhort, 
they  endeavor   to  make  no  diflindion  between  man  and  man,   or  between 
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the  Species  of  Men  and  that  of  Brutes.  As  an  Inftance  of  this  kind  of  Au- 
thors, among  many  others,  let  any  one  examine  the  c&lthrdiied  Rochefoucault, 
who  is  the  great  Philofopher  for  adminililring  of  confolation  to  the  Idle,  the 
Envious,  and  Worthlefs  part  of  Mankind. 

I  remember  a  young  Gentleman  of  moderate  Underftanding,  but  great 
Vivacity  who  by  dipping  into  many  Authors  of  this  nature,  had  got  a  little 
fmattering  of  Knowledge,  juft  enough  to  make  an  Atheift  or  a  Free-thinker, 
but  not  a  Philofopher  or  a  man  of  Senfe.  With  thefe  Accomplifliments, 
he  went  to  vifit  his  Father  in  the  country,  who  was  a  plain,  rough,  honeft 
man,  and  wife,  though  not  learned.  The  Son,  who  took  all  opportunities 
to  fhew  his  Learning,  began  to  eftablifh  a  new  Religion  in  the  family,  and 
to  enlarge  the  narrownefs  of  their  country  notions,  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  he  had  feduced  the  Butler  by  his  table-talk,  and  ftaggeredhis  eldeft 
Sifter.  The  old  Gentleman  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  Schifms  that  arofe 
among  his  children,  but  did  not  yet  believe  his  Son's  doctrine  to  be  fo  per- 
nicious as  it  really  was,  'till  one  day  talking  of  his  Setting-dog,  the  Son  faid, 
He  did  not  queftion  but  TtiTV  was  as  Immortal  as  any  one  of  the  family;  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  Argument  told  his  Father,  That  for  his  own  Part,  he  ex- 
pefled  to  die  like  a  Dog.  Upon  which,  the  old  man  llarting  up  in  a  very 
great  paffion,  cried  out,  Then,  Sirrah,  you  fhall  live  like  one;  and  taking 
his  Cane  in  his  hand,  cudgelled  him  out  of  his  Syltem.  This  had  fo  good  an 
effe6i  upon  him,  that  he  took  up  from  that  day,  fell  to  reading  good  books, 
and  is  now  a  Bencher  in  the  Middle-Temple^ 

I  do  not  mention  this  Cudgelling  part  of  the  Story  with  a  defign  to  en- 
gage the  Secular  Arm  in  matters  of  this  nature;  but  certainly,  if  it  ever  ex- 
erts itfelf  in  aflFairs  of  Opinion  and  Speculation,  it  ought  to  do  it  on  fuch 
(hallow  and  defpicable  Pretenders  to  knowledge,  who  endeavor  to  give 
man  dark  and  uncomfortable  profpe^ls  of  his  Being,  and  deftroy  thofe  Prin- 
ciples which  are  the  Support,  Happinefs,  and  Glory,  of  all  public  focieties, 
as  well  as  private  perfons. 

I  think  it  is  ont  oi  Pythagoras^  Golden  Sdijing?,,  That  a  man  Jlwuld  take  care 
above  all  things  to  have  adiie  rejpecl  for  himjelf:  and  it  is  certain,  that  this  licen- 
tious fort  of  Authors,  who  are  for  depreciating  Mankind,  endeavored  to 
difappoint  and  undo  what  the  moft  refined  Spirits  have  been  laboring  to 
advance  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  very  defign  of  Drefs,  Good- 
breeding,  outward  Ornaments,  and  Ceremony,  were  to  lift  up  human  Na- 
ture, and  fet  it  off  to  an  advantage.  Archite6lure,  Painting,  and  Statuary, 
were  invented  with  the  fame  defign;  as  indeed  every  Art  and  Science  con- 
tributes to  the  embellifhment  of  Life,  and  to  the  wearing  off  or  throwing 
into  fhades  the  mean  and  low  parts  of  our  nature.     Poetry  carries  on  this 
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great  end  more  than  all  the  reft,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following  paflage, 
taken  out  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  which  gives  a  tru- 
er and  better  account  of  this  Art  than  all  the  Volumes  that  were  ever  writ- 
ten upon  it. 

Poetry,  ejpecially  heroical,  feems  to  be  raifed  altogether  from  a  noble  foundation,  which 
makes  much  for  the  dignity  of  man  s  nature.  For  feeing  this  fenfibk  world  is  in  dignity 
inferior  to  tJie  Soul  of  man,  Foefy  feems  to  endow  human  Nature  with  that  which  Hifory 
denies;  and  to  give  fatisfaclioji  to  the  mind,  with  at  leaf  the  fJiadow  of  things,  where 
the  Subfiance  cannot  be  had.  For  if  the  matter  he  throughly  confidered,  a  frong  Argu- 
ment may  be  drawn  from  Poefy,  that  a  morefately  greatnefs  of  things,  a  more  perfe£l 
order,  arid  a  more  beautiful  variety,  delights  the  Soul  of  man,  than  any  way  can  be  found 
in  nature  fince  the  fall.  Wherefore  feeing  the  ads  and  events,  which  are  thefubjeds  of  true 
hi/lory,  are  not  of  that  amplitude  as  to  content  the  mind  of  man;  Poejy  is  ready  at  hand 
to  feign  aBs  more  heroical.  Becaufe  true  hiflory  reports  the  fucceffes  ofbifinefs  not  propor- 
tionable to  the  merit  of  Virtues  and  Vices,  Poefy  correBs  it,  and  prefents  events  and  for- 
tunes according  to  defer  t,  and  accorditig  to  the  law  of  Providence:  becaufe  true  Hifory, 
through  the  frequent  fatiety  and  fimilitude  of  things,  works. a  dfiqfte  and  mifprifion  in 
the  mind  of  man,  Poefy  cheereth  and  refrefieth  the  Soul,  chanting  things  rare  and  vari- 
ous, and  full  of  vicijfiludes.  So  as  Poefy  ferveth  amd  conferreth  to  delegation.  Magna- 
nimity and  Morality;  and  therefore  it  may  feem  defervedly  to  have  fame  participation  of 
Divinenefs,  becaufe.it  doth  raife  the  Mind,  and  exalt  the  Spiritwith  high  raptures,  by 
proportioning  the  Shews  of  things  to  the  defires  of  the  mind;  and  not  fubmitting  the  mind 
to  things,  as  Reafon  and  Hifory  do.  And  by  thefe  allurements  and  congruities,  whereby 
it  cherifiesthe  Soul  of  man,  joined  alfo  luith  confort  tf.Mufic,  whereby  itmaymorefweet- 
ly  infmuate  itfelf,  it  hath  won  fuchaccef,'  that  it  hath  been  in  eftimation  even  in  rude 
times,  and  barbarous  nations,  when  other  learning  food  excluded. 

But  there  is  nothing  which  favors  and  falls  in  with  this  natural  greatnefs 
and  Dignity  of  human  Nature  fo  much  as  Religion,  which  does  not  only 
promife  the  entire  refinement  of  the  Mind,  but  the  glorifying  of  the  Body^ 
and  the  Immortality  of  Both. 
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N°  no.  Thurjday,  December  22.  1709. 
Quce  hicis  miferis  tarn  dira  cupido?  Virg. 

Sheer-Lane,  December  21. 

AS  foon  as  I  had  placed  myfelf  in  my  Chair  of  Judicature,  I  ordered  my 
Clerk  Mr.  LUlie  to  read  to  the  Affembly  (who  were   gathered  together 
according  to  notice)  a  certain  Declaration,    by  way  of  charge  to  open  the 
purpofe  of  my  Seffion,  which  tended  only  to  this  explanation.   That  as  o- 
ther  Courts  were  often  called  to  demand  the  Execution  of  perfons  Dead  in 
Law,  fo  this  was  held  to  give  the  laft  orders  relating  to  thofe  who  are  Dead 
in  Reafon.     The  Solicitor  of  the  new  company  of  Upholders  near  the  Hay- 
Market  appeared  in  behalf  of  that  ufeful  fociety,  and  brought  in  an  accufa- 
tion  of  a  young  woman,  who  herfelf  flood  at  the  Bar  before  me.    Mr.  LUlie 
read  her  Indi6lment,   which  was  in   fubftance,  That  whereas  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Pindiijt,  of  the  Parifti  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  had,  by  the  ufe  of  one  inftru- 
ment  called  a  Looking-glafs,  and  by  the  further  ufe  of  certain  attire,  made 
either  of  Cambrick,  Muflin,  or  other  Linen  wares,  upon  her  head,  attained 
to  fuch  an  evil  art  and  magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes  and  turn  of 
her  countenance,  that  fhe  the  faid  Rebecca  had  put   to   death  feveral  young 
men  of  the  faid  Parifh;  and  that  the   faid  young  men  had  acknowledged  in 
certain  papers,  commonly  called  Love-Letters  (which  were  produced  in  court, 
gilded  on  the  edges,  and  fealed  with  a  particular  wax;  with  certain  amorous 
and  enchanting  words  wrought  upon  the  faid  Seals)  that  they  died  for  the 
faid  Rebecca-,  and  whereas  the  faid  Rebecca  perfifted  in  the  faid  evil  pra^lice; 
this  way  of  life  the  faid  Society  conftrued  to  be,  according  to  former  Edi61s, 
a  ftate  of  Death,   and  demanded  an  order  for  the  Interment  of  the  faid 
Rebecca. 

I  looked  upon  the  Maid  with  great  humanity,  and  defired  her  to  make 
anfwer  to  what  was  faid  againft  her.  She  faid,  It  was  indeed  true,  that  fhe 
had  pradifed  all  the  arts  and  means  fhe  could  to  difpofe  of  herfelf  happily 
in  marriage,  but  thought  fhe  did  not  come  under  the  cenfure  expreffed  in 
my  writings  for  the  fame;  and  humbly  hoped,  I  would  not  condemn  her 
for  the  ignorance  of  her  Accufers,  who,  according  to  their  own  words,  had 
rather  reprefented  her  Killing  than  Dead.  She  further  alledged,  That  the 
Expreffions  mentioned  in  the  papers  written  to  her,    were  become  meer 
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words,  and  that  fhe  had  been  always  ready  to  marry  any  of  thofe  who  faid 
they  Died  for  her;  but  that  they  made  their  efcape  as  foon  as  they  found 
themfelves  pitied  or  believed.  She  ended  her  difcourfe,  by  defiring  I  would 
for  the  future  fettle  the  meaning  of  the  words,  I  die,  in  Letters  of  Love. 

Mrs.  Pindujl  behaved  herfelf  with  fuch  an  Air  of  Innocence,  that  Qie  eafi- 
ly  gained  credit,  and  was  acquitted.  Upon  which  occafion,  I  gave  it  as  a 
Handing  Rule,  That  any  perfons,  who  in  any  Letter,  Billet,  or  Difcourfe, 
fhould  tell  a  Woman  he  Died  for  her,  fhould,  if  flie  pleafed,  be  obliged  to 
Live  with  her,  or  be  immediately  interred  upon  fuch  their  own  confeffion, 
without  Bail  or  Mainprife. 

It  happened,  that  the  very  next  who  was  brought  before  me  was  one  of 
her  Admirers,  who  was  indided  upon  that  very  head.  A  Letter,  which  he 
acknowledged  to  be  his  own  hand,  was  read;  in  which  were  the  following 
words;  Cruel  Creature,  I  die  for  you.  It  was  obfervable  that  he  took  Snuff  all 
the  time  his  Accufation  was  reading.  I  aCked  him.  How  he  came  to  ufe 
thefe  words,  if  he  were  not  a  dead  Man?  He  told  me,  He  was  in  love  with  a 
Lady,  and  did  not  know  any  other  way  of  telling  her  fo;  and  that  all  his 
acquaintance  took  the  fame  method.  Though  I  was  moved  with  compafFion 
towards  him  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  parts,  yet  for  Example 's-fake, 
I  was  forced  to  anfwer.  Your  Sentence  fhall  be  a  warning  to  all  the  reft  of 
your  Companions;  not  to  tell  lies  for  want  of  wit.  Upon  this,  he  began  to 
beat  his  Snuff-box  with  a  very  fancy  air;  and  opening  it  again,  Faith  Ifaac, 

faid  he,  thou  art  a  very  unaccountable  old  Fellow Pr'ythee,  who  gave 

thee  Power  of  Life  and  Death?  VVhat-a-pox  haft  thou  to  do  with  Ladies  and 
Lovers?  I  fuppofe  thou  wouldft  have  a  Man  be  in  company  with  his  Mif- 
trefs,  and  fay  nothing  to  her.  Doft  thou  call  breaking  ajeft,  telling  a  Lie? 
Ha!  Is  that  thy  wifdom,  old  Stiffrump,  ha?  He  was  going  on  with  this  infi- 
pid  common-place  mirth,  fometiraes  opening  his  box,  fometimes  fhutting 
it,  then  viewing  the  Pidure  on  the  Lid,  and  then  the  workmanfliip  of  the 
Hinge,  when,  in  the  midft  of  his  Eloquence,  I  ordered  his  box  to  be  taken 
from  him;  upon  which  he  was  immediately  ftruck  fpeechlefs,  and  carried  off 
ftone  dead. 

The  next  who  appeared,  was  a  hale  old  Fellow  of  fixty.  He  was  brought 
in  by  his  relations,  who  defired  leave  to  bury  him.  Upon  requiring  a  di- 
ftind  account  of  the  Prifoner,  a  credible  Witnefs  depofed,  That  he  always 
rofe  at  ten  of  the  clock,  played  with  his  Cat  till  twelve,  fmoked  Tobacco 
till  one,  was  at  Dinner  till  two,  then  took  another  Pipe,  played  at  Back- 
gammon till  fix,  talked  of  one  Madam  Frances,  an  old  Miftrefs  of  his,  till  eight, 
repeated  the  fame  account  at  the  Tavern  till  ten,  then  returned  home,  took 
the  other  Pipe,  and  then  to  bed.      I  afkedhim,  what  he  had  to  fay  for  him- 
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felf?  As  to  what   (faid  he)  they  mention  concerning  Madam  Frances 1 

did  not  care  for  hearing  a  Canterbury  Tale,  and  therefore  thought  myfelf  fea- 
fonably  interrupted  by  a  young  Gentleman  who  appeared  in  the  behalf  of 
the. old  Man,  and  prayed  an  Arrefl  ofjudgment;  for  that  he  the  faid  young 
Man  held  certain  lands  by  his  the  faid  old  Man's  life.  Upon  this,  the  Soli- 
citor of  the  Upholders  took  an.  occafion  to  demand  him  alfo,  and  thereupon 
produced  feveral  Evidences  that  witneifed  to  his  Life  and  Converfation.  It 
appeared,  that  each  of  them  divided  their  hours  in  matters  of  equal  mo- 
ment and  importance  to  themfelves  and  to  the  public.  They  rofe  at  the 
fame  hour:  while  the  old  Man  was  playing  with  his  Cat,  the  young  one  was 
looking  out  of  his  Window;  while  the  old  Man  was  fmoking  his  Pipe,  the 
young  Man  was  rubbing  his  Teeth;  while  one  was  at  dinner,  the  other  was 
dreffing;  while  one  was  at  Backgammon,  the  other  was  at  dinner;  while  the 
old  Fellow  was  talking  of  Madam  Frances^  the  young  one  was  either  at  Play, 
or  toafling  Women  whom  he  never  converfed  with.  The  only  difference 
was,  That:the  young  Man  had  never  been  good  for  any  thing;  the  old  Man, 
a  Man  of  Worth,  before  he  knew  Madam  Frances.  Upon  the  whole,  I  or- 
dered them  both  to  be  interred  together,  with  Infcriptions  proper  to  their 
Chara61ers,  fignifying.  That  the  old  Man  died  in  the  year  i68g,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  year  1709.  And  over  the  young  one  it  was  faid,  That  he  de- 
parted this  world  in  the  23th  year  of  his  Death. 

The  next  Clafs  of  Criminals,  were  Authors  in  Profe  and  Verfe.  Thofe  of 
them  who  had  produced  any  flill-born  work  were  immediately  difmiffed  to 
their  Burial,  and  were  followed  by  others,  who,  notwithflanding  fome 
fprightly  Iffue  in  their  Life-time,  had  given  proofs  of  their  Death,  by  fome 
Pofihumous  Children,  that  bore  no  rcfemblance  to  their  elder  brethren.  As 
for  thofe  who  were  the  Fathers  of  a  mixed  Progeny,  provided  always  they 
could  prove  the  laft  to  be  a  live  Child,  they  efcaped  with  life,  but  not  with- 
out lofs  of  limbs;  for  in  this  cafe,  I  was  fatisfied  with  Amputation  of  the 
Parts  which  were  mortified. 

Thefe  were  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  fuperannuated  Benchers  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  Senior  Fellows  of  Colleges,  and  defund  Siatefmen;  all  whom 
I  ordered  to  be  decimated  indifferently,  allowing  the  reft  a  reprieve  for  one 
year,  with  a  promife  of  a  free  Pardon  in  cafe  of  Refufcitation. 

There  were  ftill  great  Multitudes  to  be  examined;  but  finding  it  very 
late,  I  adjourned  the  Court;  not  without  the  fecret  pleafure  that  I  had  done 
my  Duty,   and  furnifhed  out  an  handfome  Execution. 

Going  out  of  the  Court,  I  received  a  Letter,  informing  me,  That  in  Pur- 
fuance  of  the  Edi61  of  Juftice  in  one  of  my  late  Vifions,  all  thofe  of  the  Fair 
Sex  began  to  appear  Pregnant  who  had  run  any  hazard  of  it;   as  was  mani- 
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fefl  by  a  particular  Swelling  in  the  Petticoats  of  feveral  Ladies  in  and 
about  this  great  City.  I  mufl  confefs,  I  do  not  attribute  the  rifing  of  this 
part  of  the  Drefs  to  this  occafion,  yet  muft  own,  that  I  am  very  much  dif- 
pofed  to  be  offended  with  fuch  a  new  and  unaccountable  Fafhion.  I  fliall 
however  pronounce  nothing  upon  it,  till  I  have  examined  all  that  can  be 
faid  for  and  againft  it.  And  in  the  mean  time,  think  fit  to  give  this  notice  to 
the  Fair  Ladies  who  are  now  making  up  their  Winter-fuits,  that  they  may 
abflain  from  all  Dreffes  of  that  kind,  till  they  ftiall  find  what  Judgment 
willbepaffed  upon  them;  for  it  would  very  much  trouble  me,  that  they  fhould 
put  themfelves  to  an  unneceffary  expence;  and  I  could  not  but  think  my- 
felf  to  blame,  if  I  flrould  hereafter  forbid  them  the  wearing  of  fuch  Gar- 
ments, when  they  have  laid  out  money  upon  them,  without  having  given 
them  any  previous  admonitions. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajfijied  in  this  paper. 

N^iii.  Saturday^  December  24.  1709. 

Procul  0!  Procul  eft  e  prof  anil  Virg. 

Sheer- Lane,  December  23. 
H  E  Watchman,  who  does  me  particular  Honors,  as  being  the  chief 
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man  in  the  Lane,  gave  fo  very  great  a  thump  at  my  door  laft  night, 
that  I  awakened  at  the  knock,  and  heard  myfelf  complimented  with  the  u- 
fual  Salutation  of  Good  Morrow  Mr.  Bickerftaffe,  Good  Morrow  my  Mqfters  all. 
The  filence  and  darknefs  of  the  night  difpofed  me  to  be  more  than  ordina- 
rily ferious:  and  as  my  attention  was  not  drawn  out  among  exterior  ob- 
jeds,  by  the  avocations  of  fenfe,  my  thoughts  naturally  fell  upon  myfelf. 
I  was  confidering,  amidft  the  ftilnefs  of  the  night,  What  was  the  proper 
employment  of  a  Thinking  being?  What  were  the  Perfedions  it  fhould  pro- 
pofe  to  itfelf  ?  And,  What  the  End  it  fhould  aim  at?  My  Mind  is  of  fuch  a 
particular  caft,  that  the  falling  of  a  fliower  of  rain,  or  the  whiftling  of  wind, 
at  fuch  a  time,  is  apt  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  fomething  awful  and  folemn. 
I  was  in  this  difpofition,  when  our  Bellman  began  his  midnight  Homily 
(which  he  has  been  repeating  to  us  every  winter  night  for  thefe  twenty 
years)  with  the  ufual  exordium. 

Ohi 
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Oh!  mortal  Man,  thou  that  art  born  in  Sin! 

Sentiments  of  this  nature,  which  are  in  themfelves  jufl  and  reafonable,  how- 
ever debafed  by  the  circumftances  that  accompany  them,  do  not  fail  to 
produce  their  natural  effed  in  a  mind  that  is  not  perverted  and  depraved 
by  wrong  notions  of  Gallantry,  Politenefs,  and  Ridicule.  The  temper 
which  I  now  found  myfelf  in,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  year,  put  me  in 
mind  of  thofe  lines  in  Shake/pear,  wherein,  according  to  his  agreeable  wild- 
nefs  of  Imagination,  he  has  wrought  a  country  tradition  into  a  beautiful 
piece  of  Poetry.  In  the  tragedy  of  Hainlet,  where  the  Ghoft  vaniflies  upon 
the  Cock's  crowing,  he  takes  occafion  to  mention  its  crowing  all  hours 
of  the  night  about  Chrijimas  time,  and  to  infinuate  a  kind  of  religious  vene- 
ration for  that  feafon. 

It  faded  on  the  croiuing  of  the  Cock. 
Some  fay,  That  ever  'gainji  that  feafon  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  Birth  is  celebrated. 
The  Bird  of  Dawning  fmgeth  all  night  long; 
And  then,  fay  they,  no  Spirit  dares  walk  abroad: 
The  nights  are  wholfom,  then  no  Planets  fr ike, 
JVo  Fairy  takes,  no  witch  has  poiuer  to  charm; 
So  hallowed,  andfo  gracious  is  the  time. 

This  admirable  Author,  as  well  as  the  befl  and  greateft  men  of  all  ages, 
and  of  all  nations,  feems  to  have  had  his  mind  throughly  feafoned  with  Re- 
ligion, as  is  evident  by  many  pafTages  in  his  plays,  that  would  not  be  fuf- 
fered  by  a  modern  audience;  and  are  therefore  certain  inftances,  that  the 
age  he  lived  in  had  a  much  greater  fenfe  of  Virtue  than  the  prefent. 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  refledion  to  confider.  That  the  Britifi  nation, 
which  is  now  at  a  greater  height  of  glory  for  its  Councils  and  Conquefts 
than  it  ever  was  before,  fhould  diftinguifli  itfelf  by  a  certain  Loofenefs  of 
Principles,  and  a  falling  off  from  thofe  Schemes  of  Thinking,  which  con- 
duce to  the  happinefs  and  perfedion  of  human  nature.  This  evil  comes 
upon  us  from  the  works  of  a  few  folemn  Blockheads,  that  meet  together 
with  the  zeal  and  ferioufnefs  of  Apoftles,  to  extirpate  common  fenfe,  and 
propagate  Infidelity.  Thefe  are  the  wretches,  who,  without  any  fliew  of 
Wit,  Learning,  or  Reafon,  publifli  their  crude  conceptions  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  appearing  more  wife  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  upon  no  other  pre- 
tence, than  that  of  diffenting  from  them.  One  gets  by  heart  a  Catalogue  of 
Title  Pages  and  Editions;   and  immediately  to  become  confpicuous,  declares 

that 
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that  he  is  an  unbeliever.  Another  knows  how  to  write  a  Receipt,  or  cut 
up  a  Dog,  and  forthwith  argues  againft  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  I  have 
known  many  a  little  Wit,  in  the  oftentation  of  his  parts,  rally  the  truth  of 
the  Scripture,  who  was  not  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  it.  Thefe  poor  wretches 
talk  Blafphemy  for  want  of  difcourfe,  and  are  rather  the  obje6ls  of  Scorn 
or  Pity,  than  of  our  Indignation;  but  the  grave  Difputant,  that  reads,  and 
writes,  and  fpends  all  his  time  in  convincing  himfelf  and  the  world  that  he 
is  no  better  than  a  Brute,  ought  to  be  whipped  out  of  a  Government,  as  a 
Blot  to  a  civil  Society,  and  a  Defamer  of  Mankind.  I  love  to  confider  an 
Infidel,  whether  diftinguifiied  by  the  title  of  Deift,  Atheift,  or  Free-thinker, 
in  three  different  lights,  in  his  Solitudes,  his  Afflidions,  and  his  laft  Mo- 
ments. 

A  wife  man,  that  lives  up  to  the  principles  of  Reafon  and  Virtue,  if  one 
confiders  him  in  his  Solitude,  as  taking  in  the  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe,  ob- 
ferving  the  mutual  dependance  and  harmony,  by  which  the  whole  frame 
of  it  hangs  together,  beating  down  his  Paflions,  or  fwelling  his  thoughts 
with  magnificent  Ideas  of  Providence,  makes  a  nobler  figure  in  the  eye  of 
an  intelligent  Being,  than  the  greateft  Conqueror  amidft  the  pomps  and  fo- 
lemnities  of  a  Triumph.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  more  ridiculous 
animal  than  an  Atheifl  in  his  retirement.  His  Mind  is  incapable  of  Rapture 
or  Elevation:  he  can  only  confider  himfelf  as  an  infignificant  figure  in  a 
Landfcape,  and  wandring  up  and  down  in  a  Field  or  Meadow,  under  the 
fame  terms  as  the  meaneft  Animals  about  him,  and  fubjed  to  as  total  a 
Mortality  as  they,  with  this  aggravation.  That  he  is  the  only  one  amongft 
them  who  lies  under  the  Apprehenfion  of  it. 

In  Difirefies,  he  mufl  be  of  all  creatures  the  mofl  helplefs  and  forlorn; 
he  feels  the  whole  preffure  of  a  prefent  calamity,  without  being  relieved  by 
the  memory  of  any  thing  that  is  palfed,  or  the  profped  of  any  thing  that  is 
to  come.  Annihilation  is  the  greateft  Bleffing  that  he  propofes  to  himfelf, 
and  an  Halter  or  a  Piftol  the  only  Refuge  he  can  fly  to.  But  if  you  would 
behold  one  of  thefe  gloomy  Mifcreants  in  his  pooreft  figure,  you  muft  con- 
fider him  under  the  terrors,  or  at  the  approach,  of  Death. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  fliipboard  with  one  of  thefe  Vermin, 
when  there  arofe  a  brifk  Gale,  which  could  frighten  nobody  but  himfelf. 
Upon  the  rowling  of  the  Ship  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  confeffed  to  the 
Chaplain,  that  he  had  been  a  vile  Atheift,  and  had  denied  a  Supreme  Being 
ever  fince  he  came  to  his  Eftate.  The  good  man  was  aftonifhed,  and  a  re- 
port immediately  ran  through  the  fhip,  That  there  was  an  Atheift  upon 
the  Upper-deck.  Several  of  the  common  Seamen,  who  had  never  heard 
the  word  before,  thought  it  had  been  fome  ftrange  Fifli;  but  they  were  more 
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furprifed  when  they  faw  it  was  a  Man,  and  heard  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
That  he  never  believed  till  that  day  that  there  was  a  God.  As  he  lay  in 
the  agonies  of  Confeffion,  one  of  the  honeft  Tars  whifpered  to  the  Boat- 
fwain,  That  it  would  be  a  good  deed  to  heave  him  over  board.  But  we  are 
now  within  fight  of  Port,  when  of  a  fudden  the  wind  fell,  and  the  Penitent 
relapfed,  begging  all  of  us  that  were  prefent,  as  we  were  Gentlemen,  not 
to  fay  any  thing  of  what  had  paffed. 

He  had  not  been  afiiore  above  two  days,  when  one  of  the  company  began 
to  rally  him  upon  his  Devotion  on  Shipboard,  which  the  other  denied  in 
fo  high  terms,  that  it  produced  the  Lie  on  both  fides,  and  ended  in  a  Duel. 
The  Atheift  was  run  through  the  body,  and  after  fome  lofs  of  blood  became 
as  good  a  Chriflian  as  he  was  at  Sea,  till  he  found  that  his  wound  was  not 
mortal.  He  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  Free-thinkers  of  the  Age,  and  now 
writing  a  Pamphlet  againft  feveral  received  opinions  concerning  the  Exift- 
ence  of  Fairies. 

As  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  cenfure  the  faults  of  the  age,  and  country 
which  I  live  in,  I  fhould  have  thought  myfelf  inexcufable  to  have  paffed  o- 
ver  this  crying  one,  which  is  the  fubje6l  of  my  prefent  difcourfe.  I  fhall 
therefore  from  time  to  time  give  my  countrymen  particular  cautions  againfl 
this  diflemper  of  the  mind,  that  is  almoft  become  fafliionable,  and  by  that 
means  more  likely  to  fpread.  I  have  fomewhere  either  read  or  heard  a  very 
memorable  fentence.  That  a  man  would  be  a  mofl  infupportable  Monfter, 
fliould  he  have  the  faults  that  are  incident  to  his  Years,  Conllitution,  Pro- 
feflion.  Family,  Religion,  Age  and  Country;  and  yet  every  man  is  in  dan- 
ger of  them  all.  For  this  reafon,  as  I  am  an  old  man,  I  take  particular  care 
to  avoid  being  covetous,  and  telling  long  ftories:  as  I  am  choleric,  I  forbear 
not  only  Swearing,  but  all  Interjedions  of  Fretting,  as  Pugh!  Pifli!  and 
the  like.  As  I  am  a  Layman,  I  refolve  not  to  conceive  an  averfion  for  a 
wife  and  ffood  man,  becaufe  his  Coat  is  of  a  different  color  from  mine. 
As  I  am  defcended  of  the  ancient  Family  of  the  Bickerjlaffes,  I  never  call  a 
man  of  merit  an  Upflart.  As  a  Proteftant,  I  do  not  fuffer  my  zeal  fo  far  to 
tranfport  me,  as  to  name  the  Pope  and  the  Devil  together.  As  I  am  fallen 
into  this  degenerate  age,  I  guard  myfelf  particularly  againft  the  folly  I  have 
been  now  fpeaking  of.  And  as  I  am  an  Englijliman,  I  am  very  cautious 
not  to  hate  a  Stranger,  or  defpife  a  poor  Palatine. 

>S/r  Richard  Steele  ajfijlcd  in  thii  paper. 


Saturday, 
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Ut  in  vitd,Jic  in  Jludiis,  pulcherrimum  et  humanijfimum  exijiimo,  fever itatetn  coniita- 
temque  mi/cere,  ne  ilia  in  trijiitiam,  hcec  in  petulantiam  procedat. 

Plin.  Epift. 

Sheer- Lane ^  December  30. 

I  WAS  walking  about  my  Chamber  this  morning  in  a  very  gay  humor, 
when  I  faw  a  Coach  flop  at  my  door,  and  a  Youth  about  fifteen  alight- 
ing out  of  it,  whom  I  perceived  to  be  the  eldeft  Son  of  my  Bofom-friend  that 
I  gave  fome  account  of  in  my  paper  of  the  17th  of  the  lafl  month.  I  felt  a 
fenfible  pleafure  rifmgin  me  at  the  fight  of  him,  my  Acquaintance  having 
begun  with  his  Father  when  he  was  juft  fucha  Stripling,  and  about  that  very 
age.  When  he  came  up  to  me,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  burft  into 
tears,      I  was  extremely    moved,    and  immediately  faid.   Child,    How  does 

your  Father  do?    He  began  to  reply.  My  Mother but  could  not  go  on 

for  weeping.  I  went  down  with  him  into  the  Coach,  and  gathered  out  of 
him,  that  his  Mother  was  then  dying,  and  that  while  the  Holy  Man  was  do- 
ing the  lafl  offices  to  her,  he  had  taken  that  time  to  come  and  call  me  to  his 
Father,  who  (he  faid)  would  certainly  break  his  heart  if  I  did  not  go  and 
comfort  him.  The  Child's  difcretion  in  coming  to  me  of  his  own  head, 
and  the  tendernefs  he  ftiewed  for  his  Parents,  would  have  quite  overpowered 
me,  had  I  not  refolved  to  fortify  myfelf  for  the  feafonable  performances  of 
thofe  duties  which  I  owed  to  my  Friend.  As  we  were  going,  I  could  not  but 
refle6l  upon  the  charader  of  that  excellent  Woman,  and  the  greatnefs  of 
his  grief  for  the  lofs  of  one  who  has  ever  been  the  fupport  to  him  under  all 
other  affli^lions.  How  (thought  I)  will  he  be  able  to  bear  the  hour  of  her 
death,  that  could  not,  when  I  was  lately  with  him,  fpeak  of  a  ficknefs, 
which  was  then  pafl,  without  forrow.  We  were  now  got  pretty  far  into 
Wejlminjler ^  and  arrived  at  my  Friend's  houfe.  At  the  door  of  it  I  met  Fa- 
vonius,  not  without  a  fecret  Satisfa6lion  to  find  he  had  been  there.  I  had 
formerly  converfed  with  him  at  his  houfe;  and  as  he  abounds  with  that  fort 
of  Virtue  and  Knowledge  which  makes  Religion  beautiful,  and  never  leads 
the  Converfation  into  the  violence  and  rage  of  Party-difputes,  I  liflened  to 
him  with  great  Pleafure.  Our  difcourfe  chanced  to  be  upon  the  fubjecft  of 
VOL.  n.  Gg  Death, 
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Death,  which  he  treated  with  fuch  a  Strength  of  reafon,  and  Greatnefs  of 
foul,  that  inflead  of  being  terrible,  it  appeared  to  a  mind  rightly  cultivated, 
altogether  to  be  contemned,  or  rather  to  be  defired.  As  I  met  him  at  the 
door,  I  faw  in  his  face  a  certain  glowing  of  grief  and  humanity,  heightned 
^vith  an  Air  of  fortitude  and  refolution  which  as  I  afterwards  found,  had 
fuch  an  irrefiftible  force,  as  to  fufpend  the  pains  of  the  dying,  and  the  la- 
mentation of  the  nearefl:  friends  who  attended  her-  I  went  up  dire^lly  to 
the  room  where  fhe  lay,  and  was  met  at  the  entrance  by  my  Friend,  who, 
notwithftanding  his  thoughts  had  been  compofed  a  little  before,  at  the  fight 
of  me,  turned  away  his  face  and  wept.  The  little  family  of  Children  re- 
newed the  expreffions  of  their  forrow  according  to  their  feveral  ages  and 
degrees  of  underflanding.  The  eldeft  Daughter  was  in  tears,  bufied  in  at- 
tendance upon  her  Mother;  others  were  kneeling  about  the  Bed-fide:  And 
what  troubled  me  moft  was,  to  fee  a  little  Boy,  who  was  too  young  to  know 
the  reafon,  weeping  only  becaufe  his  Sifters  did.  The  only  one  in  the  room 
who  feenied  refigned  and  comforted,  was  the  dying  perfon.  At  my  ap- 
proach to  the  Bed-fide,  flie  told  me,  with  alow  broken  voice,  This  is  kindly 
done Take  care  of  your  Friend Do  not  go  from  him.  She  had  be- 
fore taken  leave  of  her  Flulband  and  Children,  in  a  manner  proper  for  fo 
folemn  a  parting,  and  with  a  gracefulnefs  peculiar  to  a  Woman  of  her  Cha- 
racter. My  Heart  was  torn  to  pieces  to  fee  the  Hufband  on  one  fide  fup- 
prefTing  and  keeping  down  the  fwellings  of  his  Grief,  for  fear  of  difturbing 
her  in  her  laft  Moments;  and  the  Wife  even  at  that  time  concealing  the  Pains 
fhe  endured,  for  fear  of  encreafing  his  afHi6tion.  She  kept  her  eyes  upon 
him  for  fome  moments  after  flie  grew  fpeechlefs,  and  foon  after  clofed  them 
for  ever.  In  the  moment  of  her  Departure,  my  friend  (who  had  thus  far 
commanded  himfelf)  gave  a  deep  Groan,  and  fell  into  a  Swoon  by  her  Bed- 
fide.  The  diftraClion  of  the  Children,  who  thought  they  faw  both  their 
Parents  expiring  together,  and  now  lying  dead  before  them,  would  have 
melted  the  hardeft  heart;  but  they  foon  perceived  their  Father  recover, 
whom  I  helped  to  remove  into  another  room,  with  a  refolution  to  accom- 
pany him  till  the  firft  Pangs  of  his  Afifii6lion  were  abated.  I  knew  Confola- 
tion  would  now  be  impertinent;  and  therefore  contented  myfelf  to  fit  by 
him,  and  condole  with  him  in  filence:  For  I  fhall  here  ufe  the  method  of 
an  ancient  Author,  who  in  one  of  his  Epiftles  relating  the  Virtues  and  Death 
of  Mflcnmtj' s  Wife,  expreffes  himfelf  thus;  "  I  fliall  fufpend  my  advice  to 
"■  this  beft  of  Friends,  till  he  is  made  capable  of  receiving  it  by  thofe  three 
"  great  Remedies,  (necejjitas  ipfa,  dies  longa,  et  Jatietas  doloris)  the  Neceffity  of 
"^^  fubmiffion,  Length  of  time,  and  Satiety  of  grief. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  confider,  with  much  commiferation,  the 
melancholy  ftate  of  one  who  has  had  fuch  a  part  of  himfelf  torn  from  him, 
and  which  he  miffes  in  every  circumftance  of  Life.  His  Condition  is  like 
that  of  one  who  has  lately  loft  his  right  Arm,  and  is  every  moment  offering 
to  help  himfelf  with  it.  He  does  not  appear  to  himfelf  the  fame  perfon  in 
his  houfe,  at  his  table,  in  company,  or  in  retirement;  and  lofes  the  reliffi 
of  all  the  Pleafures  and  diverfions  that  were  before  entertaining  to  him  by 
her  Participation  of  them.  The  moft  agreeable  objeds  recal  the  Sorrow 
for  her  with  whom  he  vifed  to  enjoy  them.  This  additional  fatisfadion, 
from  the  tafte  of  pleafures  in  the  Society  of  one  we  love,  is  admirably  de- 
fcribed  by  Milton,  who  reprefents  Eve,  though  in  Paradife  itfelf,  no  further 
pleafed  with  the  beautiful  objeds  around  her,  than  as  fhe  fees  them  in  Com- 
pany with  Adam,  in  that  paffage  fo  inexpreffibly  charming. 

With  Thee  converfing,  I  for  get  all  time, 
Allfeajojis,  and  their  change;  all  pleafe  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Morn,  her  ri/ingfweet 
With  charm  of  earliefl  Birds;  plea/ant  the  Sun, 
When  firfl  on  this  delightful  land  he  fpreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit  and  flower. 
Gift' ring  with  dew;  fragrant  the  fertile  Earth 
After  Joft  flower  si  andfweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  Evening  mild;  the  fdent  Might, 
With  this  her  Jolemn  Bird,  and  this  fair  Moon, 
And  thefe  the  Gems  of  Heaven  herflarry  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  Morn,  when  fhe  afcends 
With  charm  of  earlieft  Birds,  nor  rifmg  Sun 
In  this  delightful  land,  nor  Herb,  Fruit,  Flower, 
GliflWing  with  dew  nor  Fragrance  after  fliowers, 
Mor  grateful  Evening  mild,  norfilent  Xight, 
With  this  her  fokmn  Bird,  nor  walk  by  Moon, 
.     Or  glittering  Star-light,  xvithout  Thee  isfweet. 

The  variety  of  Images  in  this  paffage  is  infinitely  pleafing,  and  the  reca- 
pitulation of  each  particular  Image,  with  a  little  varying  of  the  Expreffion, 
makes  one  of  the  fineft  turns  of  Words  that  I  have  ever  feen:  which  I  ra- 
ther mention,  becaufe  Mr.  Dryden  has  laid  in  his  Preface  to  Juvenal,  That 
he  could  meet  with  no  Turn  of  Words  in  Milton. 

It  may  further  be  obferved,  That  though  the  fweetnefs  of  thefe  Verfes  has 
fomething  in  it  of  a  Paftoral,  yet  it  excels  the  ordinary  kind,  as  much  as  the 

G  g  2  Scene 
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Scene  of  it  is  above  an  ordinary  Field  or  Meadow.  I  might  here,  fmce  I  am 
accidentally  led  into  this  fubjeft,  fhew  feveral  paffages  in  MiUon  that  have 
as  excellent  turns  of  this  nature,  as  any  of  our  Englijli  Poets  whatfoever;  but 
fhall  only  mention  that  which  follows,  in  which  he  defcribes  the  fallen  An- 
gels engaged  in  the  intricate  difputes  of  Predeflination,  Free-will,  and  Fore- 
knowledge; and  to  humor  the  Perplexity,  makes  a  kind  of  Labyrinth  in  the 
very  words  that  defcribe  it. 

Others  apart  fat  on  a  hill  retir'd. 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reafon'd  high 
Of  Providence,  Fore-knoivledge,  Will  and  Fate, 
Fix'd  Fate,  Free-will,  Fore-knowledge  abJoliUe, 
And  found  no  end  in  wand'ri7ig  mazes  Iq/l. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajjifted  in  this  Fapcr. 

N°  ii6.  Thiirjday,  January  5.    1709. 

Pars  minima  efl  ipfa  puellafui.  Ovid. 


Sheer-Lane,  January  4. 

TH  E  Court  being  prepared  for  proceeding  on  the  caufe  of  the  Petticoat, 
I  gave  orders  to  bring  in  a  Criminal  who  was  taken  up  as  ftie  went 
out  of  the  Puppet-fhow  about  three  nights  ago,  and  was  now  Handing  in 
the  llreet  with  a  great  concourfe  of  people  about  her.  Word  was  brought 
me  that  fhe  had  endeavored  twice  or  thrice  to  come  in,  but  could  not  do  it 
by  reafon  of  her  Petticoat,  which  was  too  large  for  the  Entrance  of  my  houfe, 
though  I  had  ordered  both  the  Folding-doors  to  be  thrown  open  for  its  re- 
ception. Upon  thiS;  I  defir'd  the  Jury  of  Matrons,  who  flood  at  my  right 
hand,  to  inform  themfelves  of  her  condition,  and  know  whether  there  were 
any  private  reafons  why  flie  might  not  make  her  appearance  feparate  from 
her  petticoat.  This  was  managed  with  great  difcretion,  and  had  fuch  an 
effect,  that  upon  the  return  of  the  Verdi6i:  from  the  Bench  of  Matrons,  I  if- 
fued  out  an  order  forthwith.  That  the  Criminal  fhould  be  dripped  of  her 
incumbrances,  till  fhe  became  little  enough  to  enter  my  houfe.  I  had  before 
given  directions  for  an  Engine  of  feveral  legs,    that  could  contrail  or  open 

itfelf 
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itfelf  like  the  top  of  an  Umbrello,  in  order  to  place  the  Petticoat  upon  it; 
by  which  means  I  might  take  a  leifurely  furvey  of  it,  as  it  fhould  appear  in 
its  proper  Dimenhons.  This  was  all  done  accordingly;  and  forthwith,  upon 
the  clofing  of  the  Engine,  the  Petticoat  was  brought  into  Court.  I  then  di- 
rected the  Machine  to  be  fet  upon  the  table,  and  dilated  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  fliew  the  Garment  in  its  utmofl  Circumference;  but  my  great  Hall 
was  too  narrow  for  the  Experiment;  for  before  it  was  half  unfolded,  it  de- 
fcribed  fo  immoderate  a  Circle,  that  the  lower  part  of  it  bruflied  upon  my 
face  as  I  fate  in  my  Chair  of  Judicature.  I  then  enquired  for  the  Perfon 
that  belonged  to  the  Petticoat;  and  to  my  great  furprife,  was  direded  to  a 
very  beautiful  young  Damfel,  with  fo  pretty  a  Face  and  Shape,  that  I  bid 
her  come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  feated  her  upon  a  little  Crock  at  my  left 
hand.  "  My  pretty  Maid  (faid  I)  do  you  own  yourfelf  to  have  been  the  In- 
"  habitant  of  the  Garment  before  us?  The  Girl  I  found  had  good  Senfe, 
and  told  me  with  a  Smile,  That  notwithflanding  it  was  her  own  Petticoat, 
fhe  fhould  be  very  glad  to  fee  an  Example  made  of  it;  and  that  fhe  wore  it 
for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  fhe  had  a  mind  to  look  as  big  and  burly  as 
other  perfons  of  her  Quality;  That  flie  had  kept  out  of  it  as  long  as  flie 
could,  and  'till  fhe  began  to  appear  little  in  the  eyes  of  all  her  Acquain- 
tance: That  if  flie  laid  it  afide,  people  would  think  flie  was  not  made  like 
other  women.  I  always  give  great  allowances  to  the  Fair  Sex  upon  account 
of  the  Fafliion,  and  therefore  was  not  difpleafed  with  the  defence  of  the 
pretty  Criminal.  I  then  ordered  the  Veft  which  flood  before  us  to  be  drawn 
up  by  a  Pully  to  the  top  of  my  great  Hall,  and  afterwards  to  be  fpread  o- 
pen  by  the  Engine  it  was  placed  upon,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  formed  a 
very  fplendid  and  ample  Canopy  over  our  heads,  and  covered  the  whole 
Court  of  Judicature  with  a  kind  of  Silken  Rotunda,  in  its  form  not  unlike 
the  Cupola  of  St.  Paul's.  I  entered  upon  the  whole  Caufe  with  great  fatif- 
fadion,  as  I  fate  under  the  fhadow  of  it- 

The  Council  for  the  Petticoat  was  now  called  in,  and  ordered  to  produce 
what  they  had  to  fay  againft  the  popular  cry  which  was  raifed  againft  it. 
They  anfwered  the  Objections  with  great  flrength  and  folidity  of  argument, 
and  expatiated  in  very  florid  harangues,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  fet  off 
and  furbelow  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  metaphor)  with  many  periodical  fen- 
tences  and  turns  of  oratory.  The  chief  arguments  for  their  Client  were 
taken,  firft,  from  the  great  benefit  that  might  arife  to  our  Woollen  Manu- 
faCiory  from  this  invention,  which  was  calculated  as  follows:  The  common 
Petticoat  has  not  above  four  yards  in  the  Circumference;  whereas  this  over 
our  heads  had  more  in  the  Semi-diameter;  fo  that  by  allowing  it  twenty- 
four  yards  in  the  Circumference,   the  five  Millions  of  Woollen  Petticoats, 

which 
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which  according  to  Sir  William  Petty  (fuppofmg  what  ought  to  be  fuppofed 
in  a  well-governed  State,  that  all  Petticoats  are  made  of  that  Stuff,)  would 
amount  to  thirty  Millions  of  thofe  of  the  ancient  Mode.  A  prodigious  im- 
provement of  the  Woollen  trade!  and  what  could  not  fail  to  fink  the  power 
oi  France  in  a  few  years. 

To  introduce  the  fecond  Argument,  they  begged  leave  to  read  a  Petition 
of  the  Rope-makers,  wherein  it  was  reprefented.  That  the  demand  for 
Cords,  and  the  price  of  them,  were  much  rifen  fince  this  Fafhion  came  up. 
At  this,  all  the  Company  who  were  prefent  lifted  up  their  eyes  into  the 
Vault;  and  I  muft  confefs,  we  did  difcover  many  Traces  of  Cordage  which 
were  interwoven  in  the  Stiffening  of  the  Drapery. 

A  third  Argument  was  founded  upon  a  Petition  of  the  Greenland  trade, 
which  likewife  reprefented  the  great  confumption  of  Whale-bone  which 
would  be  occafioned  by  the  prefent  Fafliion,  and  the  benefit  which  would 
thereby  accrue  to  that  branch  of  the  Briti/li  trade. 

To  conclude,  they  gently  touched  upon  the  weight  and  unweildinefs  of 
the  garment,  which  they  infinuated  might  be  of  great  ufe  to  preferve  the 
Honor  of  Families. 

Thefe  Arguments  would  have  wrought  very  much  upon  me,  (as  I  then 
told  the  company  in  a  long  and  elaborate  difcourfe)  had  I  not  confidered 
the  great  and  additional  expence  which  fuch  Fafliions  would  bring  upon 
Fathers  and  Hufbands;  and  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  thought  of  'till 
fome  years  after  a  Peace.  I  further  urg'd.  That  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to 
the  Ladies  themfelves,  who  could  never  exped  to  have  any  money  in  the 
Pocket,  if  they  laid  out  fo  much  on  the  Petticoat.  To  this  I  added,  the  great 
Temptation  it  might  give  to  Virgins,  of  ading  in  Security  like  married 
women,  and  by  that  means  give  a  check  to  Matrimony,  an  Inftitution  al- 
ways encouraged  by  wife  Societies. 

At  the  fame  time,  in  anfwer  to  the  feveral  Petitions  produced  on  that  fide, 
I  fhewed  one  fubfcribed  by  the  Women  of  feveral  perfons  of  Quality,  hum- 
bly fetting  forth,  That  fince  the  introdudion  of  this  mode,  their  refpedive 
Ladies  had  (inflead  of  bellowing  on  them  their  Cafl-gowns)  cut  them  into 
fhreds,  and  mixed  them  with  the  cordage  and  buckram,  to  compleat  the 
fliffening  of  their  Under-petticoats.  For  which,  and  fundry  other  reafons, 
I  pronounced  the  Petticoat  a  Forfeiture:  But  to  fliew  that  I  did  not  make 
that  judgment  for  the  fake  of  filthy  lucre,  I  ordered  it  to  be  folded  up,  and 
fent  it  as  a  prefent  to  a  Widow-gentlewoman,  who  has  Five  Daughters,  de- 
firing  fhe  would  make  each  of  them  a  Petticoat  out  of  it,  and  fend  me  back 
the  remainder,  which  I  defign  to  cut  into  Stomachers,  Caps,  Facings  of  my 
waiflcoat-fleeves,  and  other  garnitures  fuitable  to  my  Age  and  Oiiality. 

I  would 
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I  would  not  be  underftood,  (that  while  I  difcard  this  monflrous  inven- 
tion) I  am  an  enemy  to  the  proper  ornaments  of  the  Fair  Sex.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  harrd  of  Nature  has  poured  on  them  fuch  a  profufion  of  Charms 
and  Graces,  and  fent  them  into  the  world  more  amiable  and  finiflied  than 
the  reft  of  her  works;  fo  I  would  have  them  beftow  upon  themfelves  all  the 
additional  Beauties  that  Art  can  fupply  them  with,  provided  it  does  not 
interfere  with,  difguife,  or  pervert,  thofe  of  Nature. 

I  confider  Woman  as  a  beautiful  Romantic  Animal,  that  may  be  adorned 
with  Furs  and  Feathers,  Pearls  and  Diamonds,  Ores  and  Silks.  The  Lynx 
fhall  caft  its  fkin  at  her  feet  to  make  her  a  Tippet;  the  Peacock,  Parrot,  and 
Swan,  fhall  pay  contributions  to  her  Muff;  the  Sea  fhall  be  fearched  for 
Shells,  and  the  Rocks  for  Gems;  and  every  part  of  Nature  furnifh  out  its 
fliare  towards  the  embellifhment  of  a  Creature  that  is  the  moft  confummate 
work  of  it.  All  this  I  fhall  indulge  them  in;  but  as  for  the  Petticoat  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  I  neither  can,  nor  will  allow  it. 

N°    117.  Saturday,  January  7.    1709. 


Durate,  et  vojmet  rebus  fervate  fecundis.  Virg. 


Sheer- Lane,  January  6. 

WHEN  I  look  into  the  frame  and  conftitution  of  my  own  Mind,  there 
is  no  part  of  it  which  I  obferve  with  greater  fatisfa6iion,  than  that 
Tendernefs  and  Concern  which  it  bears  for  the  Good  and  Happinefs  of 
Mankind.  My  own  circumftances  are  indeed  fo  narrow  and  fcanty,  that 
I  fhould  tafte  but  very  little  pleafure,  could  I  receive  it  only  from  thofe  en- 
joyments which  are  in  my  own  polleflion;  but  by  this  great  tin^lure  of 
Humanity,  which  I  find  in  ail  my  thoughts  and  refle61ions,  I  am  happier 
than  any  fingle  perfon  can  be,  with  all  the  Wealth,  Strength,  Beauty,  and 
Succefs,  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  Mortal,  if  he  only  relifhes  fuch  a 
proportion  of  thefe  bleflings  as  is  vefted  in  himfelf,  and  is  his  own  private 
property.  By  this  means,  every  man  that  does  Himfelf  any  real  fervice,  does 
Me  a  kindnefs.  I  come  in  for  my  fliare  in  all  the  good  that  happens  to  a 
man  of  Merit  and  Virtue,  and  partake  of  many  gifts  of  Fortune  and  Power 
that  I  was  never  born  to.  There  is  nothing  in  particular  in  which  I  fo 
much  rejoice,  as  the  deliverance  of  good  and  generous  Spirits  out  of  dan- 
gers, 
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gers,  difficulties,  and  diftrefles.  And  becaufe  the  world  does  not  fupply  In- 
ftances  of  this  kind  to  furnifli  out  fufficient  entertainments  for  fuch  an  Hu- 
manity and  Benevolence  of  temper,  I  have  ever  delightec^'in  reading  the 
Hiflory  of  Ages  paft,  which  draws  together  into  a  narrow  compafs  the  great 
Occurrences  and  Events  that  are  but  thinly  fown  in  thofe  trails  of  time 
which  lie  within  our  own  knowledge  and  obfervation.  When  I  fee  the 
life  of  a  great  Man,  who  has  deferved  well  of  his  country,  after  having 
flruggled  through  all  the  oppofitions  of  Prejudice  and  Envy,,  breaking  out 
with  Lullre,  and  fhining  forth  in  all  the  fplendor  of  Succefs,  I  clofe  my 
book,  and  am  an  happy  man  for  a  whole  evening 

But  fmce  in  Hiftory  events  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  often  happen  alike 
to  the  worthlefs  and  deferving,  inforauch  that  we  frequently  fee  a  virtuous 
man  dying  in  the  midll  of  difappointments  and  calamities,  and  the  vicious 
ending  their  days  in  profperity  and  peace;  1  love  to  amufe  myfelf  with  the 
accounts  I  meet  with  in  fabulous  Hiftories  and  Fic^lions:  For  in  this  kind 
of  writings  we  have  always  the  pleafure  of  feeing  Vice  punifhed,  and  Virtue 
rewarded.  Indeed,  were  we  able  to  view  a  Man  in  the  whole  circle  of  his 
Exiflence,  we  fliould  have  the  fatisfaflion  of  feeing  it  clofe  with  happinefs 
or  mifery,  according  to  his  proper  merit:  But  though  our  view  of  him  is 
interrupted  by  Death  before  the  finifliing  of  his  Adventures,  (if  I  may  fo 
fpeak)  we  may  be  fure  that  the  Conclufion  and  Cataftrophe  is  altogether 
fuitable  to  his  Behavior.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  Being  of  a  Man  con- 
fidered  as  an  Hero,  or  a  Knight-errant,  is  comprehended  within  the  limits 
of  a  Poem  or  Romance,  and  therefore  always  ends  to  our  fatisfacftion;  fo 
that  Inventions  of  this  kind  are  like  food  and  exercife  to  a  good-natured 
Difpofition,  which  they  pleafe  and  gratify  at  the  fame  time  that  they  nou- 
rifli  and  ftrengthen.  The  greater  the  afHi6lion  is  in  which  we  fee  our  Favo- 
rites in  thefe  relations  engaged,  the  greater  is  the  Pleafure  we  take  in  feeing 
them  relieved. 

Among  the  many  feigned  Hiftories  which  I  have  met  with  in  my  read- 
ing, there  is  none  in  which  the  Hero's  perplexity  is  greater,  and  the  wind- 
ing out  of  it  more  difficult,  than  that  in  2i  French  Author  whofe  name  I  have 
forgot.  It  fo  happens,  that  the  Hero's  Miftrefs  was  the  Sifter  of  his  moft 
intimate  Friend,  who  for  certain  reafons  was  given  out  to  be  dead,  while 
he  was  preparing  to  leave  his  Country  in  queft  of  Adventures.  The  Hero 
having  heard  of  his  Friend's  death,  immediately  repaired  to  his  Miftrefs,  to 
condole  with  her,  and  comfort  her.  Upon  his  arrival  in  her  garden,  he 
difcovered  at  a  diftance  a  Man  clafped  in  her  arms,  and  embraced  with  the 
moft  endearing  tendernefs.  What  fliould  he  do?  It  did  not  confift  with  the 
gentlenefs  of  a  Knight-errant  either  to  kill  his  Miftrefs,  or  the  Man  whom  fhe 

was 
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was  pleafed  to  favor.  At  the  fame  time,  it  would  have  fpoiled  a  Romance, 
fhould  he  have  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  In  fliort,  he  immediately 
entered  upon  his  Adventures;  and  after  a  long  feries  of  exploits,  found  out 
by  degrees,  that  the  Perfon  he  faw  in  his  Miftrefs's  arms  was  her  own  Bro- 
ther, taking  leave  of  her  before  he  left  his  Country,  and  the  Embrace  flie 
gave  him  nothing  elfe  but  the  affedionate  Farewel  of  a  Sifter:  So  that  he 
had  at  once  the  two  greateft  fatisfadions  that  could  enter  into  the  heart  of 
Man,  in  finding  his  Friend  alive,  whom  he  thought  dead;  and  his  Miftrefs 
faithful,  whom  he  had  believed  inconftant. 

There  are  indeed  fome  Difafters  lb  very  fatal,  that  it  is  impollible  for  any 
Accidents  to  redify  them.  Of  this  kind  was  that  of  poor  Lucretia;  and  yet 
we  fee  Ovid  has  found  an  expedient  even  in  a  cafe  like  hers.  He  defcribes  a 
beautiful  and  royal  Virgin  walking  on  the  fea-Oiore,  where  fhe  was  difco- 
vered  by  Neptune^  and  violated  after  a  long  and  unfuccefsful  importunity. 
To  mitigate  her  forrow,  he  offers  her  whatever  fhe  would  wifli  for.  Never 
certainly  was  the  wit  of  Woman  more  puzzled  in  finding  out  a  ftratagem  to 
retrieve  her  Honor.  Had  fhe  defired  to  be  turned  into  a  Stock  or  Stone,  a 
Beaft,  Fifii  or  Fowl,  fhe  would  have  been  a  lofer  by  it:  Or  had  fhe  defired 
to  have  been  made  a  Sea-nymph,  or  a  Goddefs,  her  Immortality  would  but 
have  perpetuated  her  Difgrace.  Give  me  therefore,  faid  fhe,  fuch  a  fhape 
as  may  make  me  incapable  of  fufiering  again  the  like  calamity,  or  of  being 
reproached  for  whan  I  have  already  fuffered.  To  be  fhort,  fhe  was  turned 
into  a  Man,  and  by  that  only  means  avoided  the  danger  and  imputation 
fhe  fo  much  dreaded. 

I  was  once  myfelfin  agonies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable,  and  in  fo  great 
a  diftra6lion  of  mind,  that  I  thought  myfelf  even  out  of  the  poffibility  of 
receiving  comfort.  The  occafion  was  as  follows:  When  I  was  a  Youth  in 
a  part  of  the  Army  which  was  then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with 
an  agreeable  young  woman,  of  a  good  family  in  thofe  parts,  and  had  the 
fatisfa61ion  of  feeing  my  addreffes  kindly  received,  which  occafioned  the 
perplexity  I  am  going  to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  calm  Evening  diverting  ourfelves  upon  the  top  of  the  Cliff 
with  a  profpecl  of  the  Sea,  and  trifling  away  the  time  in  fuch  little  Fond- 
neffes  as  are  moft  ridiculous  to  people  in  bufinefs,  and  moft  agreeable  to 
thofe  in  love. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  our  innocent  endearments,  fhe  fnatched  a  Paper  of 
Verfes  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I  was  following  her, 
when  on  a  fudden  the  ground,  though  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
verge  of  the  precipice,  funk  under  her,  and  threw  her  down  from  fo  prodi- 
gious an  height  upon  fuch  a  range  of  Rocks,  as  would  have  dafhed  her  into 

VOL.  II.  Hh  ten 
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ten  thoufand  pieces,  had  her  body  been  made  of  Adamant.  'Tis  much  ea- 
fier  for  my  Reader  to  imagine  my  ftate  of  mind  vipon  fuch  an  occafion,  than 
for  me  to  exprefs  it.  I  faid  to  myfelf,  It  is  not  in  the  Power  of  Heaven  to 
reheve  me !  when  I  Awaked,  equally  tranfported  and  aftoniflied,  to  fee 
myfelf  drawn  out  of  an  Affliction  which  the  very  moment  before  appeared 
to  me  altogether  inextricable. 

The  Impreffions  of  Grief  and  Horror  were  fo  lively  on  this  occafion,  that 
while  they  lafted,  they  made  me  more  miferable  than  I  was  at  the  real 
Death  of  this  beloved  Peffon,  (which  happened  a  few  months  after,  at  a 
time  when  the  match  between  us  was  concluded)  inafmuch  as  the  Imagina- 
ry Death  was  untimely,  and  I  myfelf  in  a  fort  an  AccefTary;  whereas  her 
Deceafe  had  at  leaft  thefe  alleviations,  of  being  Natural  and  Inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  Dream  I  have  related  flill  dwells  fo  ftrongly  upon  me, 
that  I  can  never  read  the  defcription  of  Dover-Cliff  in  Shake/pear's  Tragedy 
of  King  Lear,  without  a  frefh  fenfe  of  my  efcape.  The  profpe^  from  that 
place  is  drawn  with  fuch  proper  Incidents,  that  whoever  can  read  it  with- 
out growing  giddy,  mull  have  a  good  head,  or  a  very  bad  one. 

Come  on,  Sir,  here's  the  place;  Jiandjlilll  how  fearful 

And  dizty  'tis  to  cafl  ones  Eyes  fo  low? 

The  Crows  and  Choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 

Shew  fcarce  as  grofs  as  Beetles.     Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  Samphire.      Dreadful  trade  I 

Methinks  he  feems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

The  Fifhermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 

Appear  like  Mice,  and  yon  tall  anchoring  Bark 

Diminifli'd  to  her  Boat;  her  Boat  a  Buoy 

Almofl  too  fmall  for  fight.     The  murmuring  Surge 

[That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  Pebble  beats) 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.     Til  look  no  more, 

Lefi  my  Brain  turn. 


Thurfday,- 
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In  tenui  labor. Vire 


&• 


Sheer-Lane^  January 


II. 


I  HAVE  lately  applied  myfelf  with  much  fatisfadion  to  the  curious  Dif- 
coveries  that  have  been  made  by  the  help  of  Microfcopes,  as  they  are 
related  by  Authors  of  our  own  and  other  Nations.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  pleafure  in  prying  into  this  World  of  Wonders,  which  Nature  has  laid 
out  of  fight,  and  feems  induftrious  to  conceal  from  us.  Philofophy  had 
ranged  over  all  the  Vifible  creation,  and  began  to  want  objeds  for  her  en- 
quiries, when  the  prefent  age,  by  the  invention  of  Glaffes,  opened  a  new 
and  inexhauftible  Magazine  of  Rarities,  more  w^onderful  and  amazing  than 
any  of  thofe  which  ailonifhed  our  Forefathers.  I  was  yefterday  amufmg 
myfelf  with  Speculations  of  this  kind,  and  refleding  upon  Myriads  of  Ani- 
mals that  fwim  in  thofe  little  Seas  of  Juices  that  are  contained  in  the  feveral 
Veffels  of  an  human  Body.  While  my  Mind  was  thus  filled  with  that  fecret 
wonder  and  delight,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  myfelf  as  in  an  A61  of  De- 
votion, and  am  very  well  pleafed  with  the  thought  of  the  great  Heathen  A- 
natomift,  who  calls  his  defcription  of  the  parts  of  an  human  Body,  An  Hymn 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  reading  of  the  day  produced  in  my  Imagination 
an  agreeable  Morning's  Dream,  if  I  may  call  it  fuch;  for  I  am  ftill  in  doubt, 
whether  it  paffed  in  my  fleeping  or  waking  thoughts.  However  it  was,  I 
fancied  that  my  good  Genius  flood  at  my  bed's-head,  and  entertained  me 
with  the  following  Difcourfe;  for  upon  my  rifing,  it  dwelt  fo  ftrongiy  upon 
me,  that  I  writ  down  the  fubflance  of  it,  if  not  the  very  words. 

If  (faid  he)  you  can  be  fo  tranfported  with  thofe  Produdions  of  Nature 
which  are  difcovered  to  You  by  thofe  artificial  eyes  that  are  the  works  of 
human  Invention,  how  great  will  Your  furprife  be,  when  you  fliall  have  it 
in  your  power  to  model  your  Own  eye  as  you  pleafe,  and  adapt  it  to  the 
bulk  of  obje61s,  which,  with  all  thefe  helps,  are  by  infinite  degrees  too  mi- 
nute for  your  perception.  We  who  are  unbodied  Spirits,  can  fliarpen  our 
fight  to  what  degree  we  think  fit,  and  make  the  leaft  work  of  the  Creation 
diflin61  and  vifible.  This  gives  us  fuch  Ideas  as  cannot  poffibly  enter  into 
your  prefent   Conceptions.      There   is    not    the   leail   Particle  of  Matter 

H  h  2  which 
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which  may  not  furnifli  one  of  us  fufficient  Employment  for  a  whole  Eter- 
nity. We  can  ftill  divide  it,  and  ftill  open  it,  and  flill  difcover  new  Won- 
ders of  Providence,  as  we  look  into  the  different  Texture  of  its  parts,  and 
meet  with  beds  of  Vegetables,  Mineral  and  Metallic  Mixtures,  and  feveral 
kinds  of  Animals  that  lie  hid,  and  as  it  were  loft  in  fuch  an  endlefs  Fund  of 
Matter.  I  find  you  are  furprifed  at  this  difcourfe;  but  as  your  Reafon  tells 
you  there  are  infinite  parts  in  the  fmalleft  portion  of  matter,  it  will  like- 
wife  convince  you,  that  there  is  as  great  a  variety  of  fecrets,  and  as  much 
room  for  difcoveries,  in  a  particle  no  bigger  than  the  point  of  a  pin,  as  in 
the  globe  of  the  whole  earth.  Your  Microfcopes  bring  to  fight  fhoals  of 
living  Creatures  in  a  fpoonful  of  Vinegar;  but  we  who  can  diftinguifh  them 
in  their  different  magnitudes,  fee  among  them  feveral  huge  Leviathans,  that 
terrify  the  little  Fry  of  Animals  about  them,  and  take  their  paftime  as  in 
an  Ocean,  or  the  great  Deep.  I  could  not  but  fmile  at  this  part  of  his  rela- 
tion, and  told  him,  I  doubted  not  but  he  could  give  me  the  hiftory  of  feve- 
ral invifible  Giants,  accompanied  with  their  refpedive  Dwarfs,  in  cafe  that 
any  of  thefe  little  Beings  are  of  an  human  fliape.  You  may  affure  yourfelf 
(faid  he)  that  we  fee  in  thefe  little  Animals  different  Natures,  Inftin^ls,  and 
Modes  of  life,  which  correfpond  to  what  you  obferve  in  Creatures  of  bigger 
dimenfions.  We  defcry  millions  of  Species  fubfifted  on  a  green  Leaf,  which 
youT  Glalfes  reprefent  only  in  crowds  and  fwarms.  What  appears  to  your 
eye  but  as  an  Hair  or  Down  rifing  on  the  furface  of  it,  we  find  to  be  Woods 
and  Forefts,  inhabited  by  Beafts  of  Prey,  that  are  as  dreadful  in  thofe  their 
haunts,  as  Lions  and  Tigers  in  the  deferts  of  Libya.  I  was  much  delighted 
with  his  difcourfe,  and  could  not  forbear  telling  him,  that  I  Ihould  be  won- 
derfully pleafedto  fee  a  natural  Hiftory  of  Imperceptibles,  containing  a  true 
account  of  fuch  Vegetables  and  Animals  as  grow  and  live  out  of  fight.  Such 
Difquifitions  (anfwered  he)  are  very  fuitable  to  reafonable  Creatures;  and 
you  may  be  fure,  there  are  many  curious  Spirits  amongft  us  who  employ 
themfelves  in  fuch  amufements.  For  as  our  hands,  and  all  our  fenfes,  may 
be  formed  to  what  degree  of  ftrength  and  delicacy  we  pleafe,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  our  fight,  we  can  make  what  experiments  we  are  inclined  to,  how 
fmall  foever  the  matter  be  in  which  we  make  them.  I  have  been  prefent 
at  the  diffedion  of  a  Mite,  and  have  feen  the  Skeleton  of  a  Flea.  I  have 
been  fhewn  a  Foreft  of  numberlefs  trees,  which  has  been  picked  out  of  an 
Acorn.  Your  Microfcrope  can  fhew  you  in  it  a  compleat  Oak  in  miniature; 
and  could  you  fuit  all  your  Organs  as  we  do,  you  might  jpluck  an  Acorn 
from  this  little  Oak,  which  contains  another  tree;  and  fo  proceed  from  tree 
to  tree,  as  long  as  you  would  think  fit  to  continue  your  difquifitions.  It  is  al- 
moft  impoffible   (added  he)  to  talk  of  things  fo  remote  from  common  life 

and 
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and  the  ordinary  notions  which  Mankind  receive  from  blunt  and  grofs  or- 
gans of  Senfe,  without  appearing  extravagant  and  ridiculous.      You  have  of- 
ten feen  a  Dog  opened,    to  obferve  the  Circulation  of  the  blood,    or  make 
any  other  ufeful  enquiry;    and  yet  would  be  tempted  to  laugh  if  I  fhould 
tell  you,    that  a  circle  of  much  greater  Philofophers  than  any  of  the  Royal 
Society,  were  prefent  at 'the  cutting  up  of  one  of  thofe  little  Animals  which 
we  find  in  the  Blue  of  a  plumb:    that  it  was  tied  down  alive  before  them; 
and  that  they  obferved  the  palpitations  of  the  Heart,  the  courfe  of  the  Blood, 
the  working  of  the  Mufcles,  and  the  convulfions  in  the  feveral  Limbs,  with 
great  accuracy  and  improvement.      I  mufl  confefs,  faidi,  for  my  own  part, 
I  go  along  with  you  in  all  your  difcoveries  with   great  pleafure;    but  it  is 
certain  they  are  too  fine  for  the  grofs  of  mankind,  who  are  more  ftruck  with 
the  defcription  of   every  thing  that  is  great  and  bulky.      Accordingly  we 
find  the  beft  judge  of  human  Nature  fetting  forth  his  wifdom,    not  in  the 
formation  of  thefe  Minute  Animals,  (though  indeed  no  lefs  wonderful  than 
the  other)  but  in  that  of  the  Leviathan  and  Behemoth,  the  Horfe  and  the  Croco- 
dile.     Your  obfervation  (faid  he)  is  very  juft;  and  I  muft  acknowledge  for  my 
own  part,  that  although  it  is  with  much  delight  that  I  fee  the  traces  of  Pro- 
vidence in  thefe  inflances,    I  ftill  take  greater  pleafure   in   confidering  the 
works  of  the  Creation  in  their  Immenfity,   than  in  their  Minutenefs.      For 
this  reafon,  I  rejoice  when  I  flrengthen  my  fight  fo  as  to  make  it  pierce  in- 
to the  moft  remote  fpaces,  and  take  a  view  of  thofe  heavenly  bodies  which 
lie  out  of  the  reach  of  human  eyes  though  alTifted  by  Telefcopes.     What  you 
look  upon  as  one  confufed  White  in  the  Milky-way,   appears  to  me  a  long 
trad  of  Heavens,  difiinguifhed  by  Stars  that  are  ranged   in  proper  figures 
and  conftellations.      While  you  are  admiring  the  Sky  in  a  flarry  night,  I  am 
entertained  with  a  variety  of  Worlds  and  Suns  placed  one  above   another, 
and  rifing  up  to  fuch  an  immenfe  difiance,    that  no  created  eye  can  fee  an 
end  of  them. 

The  latter  part  of  Ms  difcourfe  flung  me  into  fuch  an  afi;oniniment,  that 
he  had  been  filent  for  forae  time  before  I  took  notice  of  it;  when  on  a  fud- 
den  I  ftarted  up  and  drew  my  curtains,  to  look  if  any  one  was  near  me,  but 
faw  no-body,  and  cannot  tell  to  this  moment,  whether  it  was  my  good  Ge- 
nius or  a  Dream  that  left  me. 


Saturday^ 
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Vclutfilvis,  uhipajfim 

Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit; 

Illefi7iiJlrorJum,  hie  dextrorjiim  abit.  Hor. 


SJuer- Lane,  January  13. 

INSTEAD  of  confidering  any  particular  Paflion  orCharader  in  any  one 
Set  of  men,  my  thoughts  were  laft  night  employed  on  the  contemplation 
of  human  life  in  general;  and  truly  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  whole  Species 
are  hurried  on  by  the  fame  defnes,  and  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuits,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  ftages  and  divifions  of  Life.  Youth  is  devoted  to  Luft, 
Middle-age  to  Ambition,  Old  age  to  Avarice.  Thefe  are  the  three  general 
motives  and  principles  of  a6iion  both  in  good  and  bad  men;  though  itmufl 
be  acknowledged,  that  they  change  their  names,  and  refine  their  natures, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  perfon  whom  they  direct  and  animate.  For 
with  the  Good,  Luft  becomes  Virtuous  Love;  Ambition,  true  Honor;  and 
Avarice,  the  Care  of  Pofterity.  This  fcheme  of  thought  amufed  me  very 
agreeably  till  I  retired  to  reft,  and  afterwards  formed  itfelf  into  a  pleafmg  and 
regular  Vifion,  which  I  fhall  defcribe  in  all  its  circumftances,  as  the  objecfls 
prefented  themfelves,  whether  in  a  ferious  or  ridiculous  manner. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  Wood,  of  fo  prodigious  an  extent,  and  cut  into 
fuch  a  variety  of  walks  and  alleys,  that  all  Mankind  were  loft  and  bewildered 
in  it.  After  having  wandered  up  and  down  fome  time,  I  came  into  the 
Centre  of  it,  which  opened  into  a  wide  Plain,  filled  with  multitudes  of  both 
Sexes.  I  here  difcovered  Three  great  Roads,  very  wide  and  long,  that  led 
into  three  different  parts  of  the  Foreft.  On  a  fudden,  the  whole  multitude 
broke  into  three  parts,  according  to  their  different  ages,  and  marched  in  their 
refpe6live  bodies  into  the  Three  great  Roads,  that  lay  before  them.  As  I 
had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  thefe  Roads  terminated,  and  whither  it 
would  lead  thofe  who  paffed  through  them,  I  joined  myfelf  with  the  affem- 
bly  that  were  in  the  flower  and  vigor  of  their  age,  and  called  themfelves 
The  Band  of  Lovers,  I  found,  to  my  great  furpnle,  that  feveral  Old  men 
befides  myfelf  had  intruded  into  this  agreeable  company;  as  1  had  before  ob- 

ferved, 
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ferved,  there  were  fome  young  men  who  had  united  themfelves  to  the  Band 
of  Mifers,  and  were  walking  up  the  Path  of  Avarice;  though  both  made  a  very 
ridiculous  figure,  and  were  as  much  laughed  at  by  thofe  they  joined,  as  by 
thofe  they  forfook.  The  Walk  which  we  marched  up,  for  thicknefs  of  fhades, 
embroidery  of  flowers,  and  melody  of  birds,  with  the  diftant  purling  of 
ftreams,  and  falls  of  water,  was  fo  wonderfully  delightful,  that  it  charmed 
our  fenfes,  and  intoxicated  our  Minds  with  pleafure.  We  had  not  been  long 
here,  before  every  Man  fingled  out  fome  Woman  to  whom  he  offered  his  Ad- 
dreflfes,  and  profeffed  himfelf  a  Lover;  when  on  a  fudden  we  perceived  this 
delicious  Walk  to  grow  more  narrow  as  we  advanced  in  it,  till  it  ended  in 
many  intricate  thickets,  mazes  and  labyrinths,  that  were  fo  mixed  with  rofes 
and  brambles,  brakes  of  thorns,  and  beds  of  flowers,  rocky  paths,  and  plea- 
fing  grotto's,  that  it  was  hard  to  fay,  whether  it  gave  greater  delight  or  per- 
plexity to  thofe  who  travelled  in  it. 

It  was  here  that  the  Lovers  began  to  be  eager  in  their  purfuits.  Some  of 
their  Miftrefles,  who  onlyfeemed  to  retire  for  the  fake  of  form  and  decency, 
led  them  into  Plantations  that  were  difpofed  into  regular  walks;  where,  af- 
ter they  had  wheeled  about  in  fome  turns  and  windings,  they  fuffiered  them- 
felves to  be  overtaken,  and  gave  their  hands  to  thofe  who  purfued  them. 
Others  withdrew  from  their  followers  into  little  Wildernefles,  where  there 
were  fo  many  paths  interwoven  with  each  other  in  fo  much  confufion  and 
irregularity,  that  feveral  of  the  Lovers  quitted  the  purfuit,  or  broke  their 
hearts  in  the  chace.  It  was  fometimes  very  odd  to  fee  a  Man  purfuing  a  fine 
Woman  that  was  following  another,  whofe  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  fourth,  that 
had  her  own  game  in  view  in  fome  other  quarter  of  the  Wildernefs.  I  could 
not  but  obferve  two  things  in  this  place  which  I  thought  very  particular. 
That  feveral  perfons  who  flood  only  at  the  End  of  the  Avenues,  and  caft  a 
carelefs  eye  upon  the  Nymphs  during  their  whole  flight,  often  catched  them, 
when  thofe  who  prefTcd  them  the  moft  warmly  through  all  their  turns  and 
doubles,  were  wholly  unfuccefsful;  And  that  fome  of  my  own  Age,  who 
were  at  firft  looked  upon  with  avcrfion  and  contempt,  by  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  Wildernefs,  and  by  dodging  their  Women  in  the  particular  corners 
and  allies  of  it,  catched  them  in  their  arms,  and  took  them  from  thofe  whom 
they  really  loved  and  admired.  There  was  a  particular  Grove,  which  was 
called  The  Labyrinth  of  Coquettes;  where  many  were  enticed  to  the  chace,  but 
few  returned  with  purchafe.  It  was  pleafant  enough  to  fee  a  celebrated 
Beauty,  by  fmiling  upon  one,  cafling  a  glance  upon  another,  beckoning  to 
a  third,  and  adapting  her  Charms  and  Graces  to  the  feveral  Follies  of  thofe 
that  admired  her,  drawing  into  the  Labyrinth  a  whole  pack  of  Lovers,  that 
loft  themfelves  in  the  maze,  and  never  could  find  their  way  out  of  it.  How- 
ever, 
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ever,  it  was  fome  fatisfadion  to  me,  to  fee  many  of  the  Fair  ones,  who  had 
thus  deluded  their  followers,  and  left  them  among  the  Intricacies  of  the 
Labyrinth,  obliged  when  they  came  out  of  it,  to  furrender  to  the  firfl  Part- 
ner that  offered  himfelf.  I  now  had  croffed  over  all  the  difficult  and  per- 
plexed Paffages  that  feemed  to  bound  our  walk,  when  on  the  other  fide  of 
them,  I  faw  the  fame  great  road  running  on  a  little  way,  till  it  was  termina- 
ted by  two  beautiful  Temples.  I  flood  here  for  fome  time,  and  faw  moft 
of  the  Multitude  who  had  been  difperfed  amongfi;  the  Thickets,  coming  out 
two  by  two,  and  marching  up  in  pairs  towards  the  Temples  that  flood  be- 
fore us.  The  Strudure  on  the  right  hand  was  (as  I  afterwards  found)  con- 
fecrated  to  Virtuous  Love,  and  could  not  be  entered  but  by  fuch  as  received 
a  Ring,  or  fome  other  token,  from  a  Perfon  who  was  placed  as  a  Guard 
at  the  gate  of  it.  He  wore  a  Garland  of  Rofes  and  Myrtles  on  his  Head, 
and  on  his  fhoulders  a  Robe  like  an  Imperial  Mantle,  white  and  unfpotted 
all  over,  excepting  only,  that  where  it  was  clafped  at  his  breaft,  there  were 
two  golden  Turtle  Doves  that  buttoned  it  by  their  bills,  which  were  wrought 
in  rubies.  He  was  called  by  the  name  of  Hymen,  and  was  feated  near  the 
Temple,  in  a  delicious  Bower,  made  up  of  feveral  trees,  that  were  embraced 
by  Woodbines,  Jeffamins,  and  Amaranths,  which  were  as  fo  many  emblems 
of  Marriage,  and  ornaments  to  the  trunks  that  fupported  them.  As  I  was 
fingle  and  unaccompanied,  I  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Temple,  and 
for  that  reafon  am  a  ftranger  to  all  the  Myfteries  that  were  performed  in  it. 
I  had  however  the  curiofity  to  obferve  how  the  feveral  couples  that  entered 
were  difpofed  of;  which  was  after  the  following  manner.  There  were  two 
great  gates  on  the  backfide  of  the  edifice,  at  which  the  whole  crowd  was  let 
out.  At  one  of  thefe  gates  were  two  women,  extremely  beautiful,  though 
in  a  different  kind,  the  one  having  a  very  careful  and  compofed  air,  and 
the  other  a  fort  of  fmile  and  ineffable  fweetnefs  in  her  countenance.  The 
name  of  the  firfl  was  Difcretion,  and  of  the  other  Complacency.  All  who  came 
out  of  this  gate,  and  put  themfelves  under  the  direction  of  thefe  two  Sifters, 
were  immediately  condu61ed  by  them  into  Gardens,  Groves,  and  Meadows, 
which  abounded  in  delights,  and  were  furniflied  with  every  thing  that  could 
make  them  the  proper  feats  of  happinefs.  The  fecond  gate  of  thisTemple 
let  out  all  the  couples  that  were  unhappily  married,  who  came  out  linked 
together  by  Chains,  which  each  of  them  flrove  to  break,  but  could  not. 
Several  of  thefe  were  fuch  as  had  never  been  acquainted  with  each  other 
before  they  met  in  the  great  Walk,  or  had  been  too  well  acquainted  in 
the  Thicket.  The  entrance  of  this  gate  was  poffeffed  by  three  Siflers,  who 
joined  themfelves  with  thefe  wretches,  and  occafioned  mofl  of  their  mi- 
leries.     The  youngeft  of  the  Siflers  was  known  by  the  name  of  Levity, 

who 
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who  with  the  innocence  of  a  Virgin,  had  the  drefs  and  behavior  of  a  Har- 
lot. The  name  of  the  fecond  was  Contention,  who  bore  on  her  right  arm  a 
Muff  made  of  the  flcin  of  a  Porcupine;  and  on  her  left  carried  a  little  Lap- 
dog,  that  barked  and  fnapped  at  every  one  that  paffed  by  her. 

The  eldefl  of  the  Sifters,  who  feemed  to  have  an  haughty  and  imperious 
Air,  was  always  accompanied  with  a  Tawny  Cupid,  who  generally  marched 
before  her  with  a  little  Mace  on  his  flioulder,  the  end  of  which  was  fafhi- 
oned  into  the  horns  of  a  Stag.  Her  Garments  were  yellow,  and  her  Com- 
plexion pale.  Her  eyes  were  piercing,  but  had  odd  calls  in  them,  and  that 
particular  diftemper,  which  makes  perfons  who  are  troubled  with  it,  fee 
objeds  double.   Upon  enquiry,  I  was  informed  that  her  name  was  Jealoujy. 

Having  finifhed  my  obfervations  upon  this  Temple,  audits  Votaries,  I  re- 
paired to  that  which  ftood  on  the  left  hand,  and  was  called  The  Temple  of 
Lyft.  The  front  of  it  was  raifed  on  Corinthian  pillars,  with  all  the  meretrici- 
ous ornaments  that  accompany  that  Order;  whereas  that  of  the  other  was 
compofedof  the  chafte  and  matron-like  Ionic.  The  fides  of  it  were  adorned 
with  feveral  grotefque  figures  of  Goats,  Sparrows,  Heathen  Gods,  Satyrs, 
and  Monfiers  made  up  of  half  Man  half  Beafl.  The  gates  were  unguarded 
and  open  to  all  that  had  a  mind  to  enter.  Upon  my  going  in,  I  found  the 
windows  were  blinded,  and  let  in  only  a  kind  of  twilight,  that  ferved  to 
difcover  a  prodigious  number  of  dark  corners  and  apartments,  into  which 
the  whole  temple  was  divided.  I  was  here  fl;unned  with  a  mixed  noife  of 
clamor  and  jollity:  on  one  fide  of  me,  I  heard  finging  and  dancing:  on  the 
other,  brawls  and  clafhing  of  fwords.  In  fhort,  I  was  fo  little  pleafed  with 
the  place,  that  I  was  going  out  of  it;  but  found  I  could  not  return  by  the 
gate  where  I  entered,  which  was  barred  againft  all  that  were  come  in,  with 
Bolts  of  Iron,  and  Locks  of  Adamant.  There  was  no  going  back  from  this 
Temple  through  thePathsofPleafure  which  led  to  it:  All  who  paffed  through 
the  ceremonies  of  the  place,  went  out  at  an  Iron  Wicket,  which  was  kept  by 
a  dreadful  Giant  call'd  Remorje,  that  held  a  fcourge  of  Scorpions  in  his  hand 
and  drove  them  into  the  only  outlet  from  that  Temple.  This  wasapalfage, 
fo  rugged,  fo  uneven,  and  choaked  with  fo  many  Thorns  and  Briars,  that 
it  was  a  melancholy  fpe6lacle  to  behold  the  pains  and  difficulties  which  both 
Sexes  fulfercd  who  walked  through  it.  The  Men,  though  in  the  prime  of 
their  youth,  appeared  weak  and  infeebled  with  old  age:  The  women  wrung 
their  hands,  and  tore  their  hair;  and  feveral  loft  their  Limbs  before  they 
could  extricate  themfelves  out  of  the  perplexities  of  the  Path  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  The  remaining  part  of  this  Vifion,  and  the  adventures  I  met 
with  in  the  two  great  roads  oi  Ambition  and  Avarice,  muft  be  the  fubjed  of 
another  paper. 

VO  L.   II.  I  i  ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

/  have  this  Morning  received  the  following  Lettei'  from  the  famous 

Mr.  Thomas  Dogget. 
SIR, 

OJV  Monday  next  will  he  acted  for  my  benefit,  the  Comedy  of  Love  for  Love: 
If  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  appear  there,  I  will  publfli  on  the  Bills,  That  it 
is  to  be  performed  at  the  requefi  o/^Ifaac  Bickerftaffe,  EJq.  and  quefion  not  but  it  will 
bring  me  as  great  an  Audience,  as  ever  was  at  the  Houfefmce  the  Morocco  Ambaffa- 
dor  was  there.        I  am, 

(With  the  greatefl  Refpe6l) 

Your  moft  Obedient,  and  moft  Humble  Servant, 

Thomas  Dogget. 

Being  naturally  an  encourager  of  Wit,  as  well  as  bound  to  it  in  the  quality  of 
Cenfor,  I  returned  the  following  anfwer. 

Mr.  Dogget, 

I  Am  very  well  pleafed  with  the  choice  you  have  made  of  fo  excellent  a  Play,  and 
have  always  looked  upon  you  as  the  befi  of  Comedians;  Ifiall  therefore  come  in  be- 
tween the  firfi  and  fecond  AB,  and  remain  in  the  right-hand  Box  over  the  Pit  till  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  provided  you  take  care  that  every  thing  be  rightly  prepared  for  my 
reception. 
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Simiiis  tihi,  Cynthia,  vel  tibi  cujus 

Turbavit  nitidos  extinclus  paffer  ocellos.  Juv. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  January  16. 

I  WAS  recolleding  the  remainder  of  my  Vifion,  when  my  Maid  came 
to  me,  and  told  me,  there  was  a  Gentlewoman  below  who  feemed  to  be 
in  great  trouble,  and  prefTed  very  much  to  fee  me.  When  it  lay  in  my 
power  to  remove  the  diflrefs  of  an  unhappy  perfon,  I  thought  I  fliould  very 

ill 
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ill  employ  my  time  in  attending  matters  of  Speculation,  and  therefore  de- 
fired  the  Lady  would  walk  in.  When  flie  entered,  I  faw  her  eyes  full  of 
tears:  However,  her  grief  was  not  fo  great  as  to  make  her  omit  rules;  for 
fhe  was  very  long  and  exa6l  in  her  Civilities,  which  gave  me  time  to  view 
and  confider  her.  Her  Clothes  were  very  rich,  but  tarnifhed;  and  her 
words  very  fine,  but  ill  applied.  Thefe  diftin^lions  made  me  without  he- 
fitation  (though  I  had  never  feen  her  before)  afk  her,  If  her  Lady  had  any 
commands  for  me?  She  then  began  to  weep  afrefli,  and  with  many  broken 
fighs  told  me.  That  their  Family  was  in  very  great  Affli^lion  —  I  befeeched 
her  to  compofe  herfelf,  for  that  I  might  poffibly  be  capable  of  affifling  them  — 
She  then  caft  her  eye  upon  my  little  Dog,  and  was  again  tranfported  with 
too  much  paffion  to  proceed;  but  with  much  ado,  fhe  at  laft  gave  me  to 
underfland,  that  Cupid,  her  Lady's  Lap-dog.  was  dangeroufly  ill,  and  in  fo 
bad  a  condition,  that  her  Lady  neither  faw  company,  nor  went  abroad,  for 
which  reafon  fiie  did  not  come  herfelf  to  confult  me;  that  as  I  had  menti- 
oned with  great  affe61ion  my  own  Dog,  (here  flie  curtficd,  and  looking  firft 
at  the  Cur,  and  then  on  me,  faid.  Indeed  I  had  reafon,  for  he  was  \'ery 
pretty)  her  Lady  fent  to  me  rather  than  to  any  other  Do61or,  and  hoped  I 
would  not  laugh  at  her  forrow,  but  fend  her  my  advice.  I  muff  confefs  I 
had  fome  indignation  to  find  myfelf  treated  like  fomething  below  a  Farrier; 
yet  well  knowing,  that  the  bell  as  %vell  as  molt  tender  way  of  dealing  with 
a  woman,  is  to  fall  in  with  her  humors,  and  by  that  means  to  let  her 
fee  the  abfurdity  of  them;  I  proceeded  accordingly:  Pray,  Madam,  faid  I, 
can  you  give  me  any  methodical  account  of  this  Illnefs,  and  how  Cupid  wa.s 
firfl  taken?  Sir,  (faid  fhe)  we  have  a  little  ignorant  Country-Girl,  who  is 
kept  to  tend  him:  fhe  was  recommended  to  our  family  by  one  that  my  Lady 
never  faw  but  once,  at  a  vifit;  and  you  know,  perfons  of  Qjiality  are  al- 
ways inclined  to  Arangers;  for  I  could  have  helped  her  to  a  Goufin  of  my 
own,  but^ — Good  Madam  (faid  I)  you  negle<5l  the  account  of  the  fick  body, 
while  you  are  complaining  of  this  Girl.  No,  no.  Sir  (faid  flie)  begging  your 
pardon:  but  it  is  the  general  fatilt  of  Phyficians,  they  are  fo  in  hafte,  that 
they  never  hear  out  the  cafe.  I  fay,  this  filly  Girl,  after  wafliing  Cupid,  let 
him  ftand  half  an  liour  in  the  window  without  his  Collar,  where  he  catched 
cold,  and  in  an  hour  after  began  to  bark  very  hoarfe.  He  had  however  a 
pretty  good  night,  and  we  hoped  the  danger  was  over;  but  for  thefe  two 
nights  lall  pall,  neither  he  nor  my  Lady  have  flcpt  a  wink.  Has  he  (faid  I) 
taken  any  thing?  No  (faid  fhe,)  but  my  Lady  fays,  he  fliall  take  any  thing 
that  you  prefciibe,  provided  you  do  not  make  ufe  of  Jefuits  Powder,  or  the 
'Cold  Baih.  Poor  Cupid  (continued  fhe)  has  always  been  Phthifical,  and  as  he 
lies  under  fomething  like  a  Chin-cough,  we  arc  afraid  it  will  end  in  a  Con- 

I  i   2  lumption. 
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fumption.  I  then  afkecl  her,  if  fhe  had  brought  any  of  his  Water  to  fliew 
me.  Upon  this,  fhe  flared  me  in  the  face,  and  faid,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Bicker- 
Jioffe,  you  are  not  ferious;  but  if  you  have  any  Receipt  that  is  proper  on 
this  occafion,  pray  let  us  have  it;  for  my  Miftrefs  is  not  to  be  comforted. 
Upon  this,  I  paufed  a  little  without  returning  any  anfwer:  and  after  fome 
fliort  filence,  I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner:  I  have  confidered  the 
Nature  of  the  Diftemper,  and  the  Conftitution  of  the  Patient,  and  by  the 
bell  obfervation  that  I  can  make  on  both,  I  think  it  fafeft  to  put  him  into 
a  courfe  of  Kitchen  phyfick.  In  the  mean  time,  to  remove  his  hoarfenefs, 
it  will  be  the  moil  natural  way  to  make  Cupid  his  own  Druggift;  for  which 
reafon  I  fliall  prefcribe  to  him,  three  mornings  fucceffively,  as  much  pow- 
der as  will  lie  on  a  groat,  of  that  noble  remedy  which  the  Apothecaries  call 
Album  Grcecum.  Upon  hearing  this  advice,  the  young  woman  fmiled,  as  if 
fhe  knew  how  ridiculous  an  errand  fhe  had  been  employed  in;  and  indeed 
I  found  by  the  fequel  of  her  difcourfe,  that  flie  was  an  arch  Baggage,  and 
of  a  character  that  is  frequent  enough  in  perfons  of  her  employment,  who 
are  fo  ufed  to  conform  themfelves  in  every  thing  to  the  humors  and  paOTi- 
ons  of  their  Miftrelles,  that  they  facrifice-  fuperiority  of  Senfe  to  fuperiority 
of  Condition,  and  are  infenfibly  betrayed  into  the  palTions  and  prejudices 
of  thofe  whom  they  ferve,  without  giving  themfelves  leave  to  confider,  that 
they  are  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  However  I  thought  it  very  natural, 
when  her  eyes  were  thus  open,  to  fee  her  give  a  new  turn  to  her  difcourfe, 
and  from  fympathizing  with  her  Miflrefs  in  her  follies,  to  fall  a  railing  at 
her.  You  cannot  imagine,  faid  flie,  Mr.  Bickerjiajfe,  what  a  life  fhe  makes 
us  lead  for  the  fake  of  this  ugly  Cur:  If  he  dies  we  are  the  moft  unhappy 
family  in  town.  She  chanced  to  lofe  a  Parrot  laft  year,  which  to  tell  you 
truly,  brought  me  into  her  fervice;  for  fhe  turned  off  her  Woman  upon  it, 
who  had  lived  with  her  ten  years,  becaufe  fhe  negle6led  to  give  him  water, 
though  every  one  of  the  family  fays,  fhe  was  as  innocent  of  the  Bird's 
death  as  the  Babe  that  is  unborn.  Nay,  fhe  told  me  this  very  morning,  that 
if  Cupid  fhould  die,  flie  would  fend  the  poor  innocent  Wench  I  was  telling 
you  of,  to  Bridewell,  and  have  the  Milk-woman  tried  for  her  life  at  the  Old- 
Bail)\  for  putting  water  into  his  milk.  In  fhort,  flie  talks  like  any  diftraded 
Creature. 

Since  it  is  fo,  young  Woman,  (faid  I)  I  will  by  no  means  let  you  offend 
her,  by  flaying  on  this  meifage  longer  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary;  and  fo 
forced  her  out. 

While  I  am  ftudying  to  cure  thofe  Evils  and  diflrelTes  that  are  neceffary 
or  natural  to  human  life,  I  find  my  talk  growing  upon  me,   fmce  by  thefe 
accidental  Cares,  and  acquired  Calamities,   (if  I  may  fo  call  them)  my  Pa- 
tients 
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tients  contrail  diflempers  to  which  their  conftitution  is  of  itfelf  a  ftranger. 
But  this  is  an  evil  I  have  for  many  years  remarked  in  the  Fair  Sex;  and  as 
they  are  by  nature  very  much  formed  for  affe6lion  and  dalHance,  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  by  too  obftinate  a  crueky,  or  any  other  means,  they 
have  difappointed  themfelves  of  the  proper  obje^ls  of  Love,  as  Hufbands, 
or  Children,  fuch  Virgins  have  exadly  at  fuch  a  year  grown  fond  of  Lap- 
dogs,  Parrots,  or  other  Animals.  I  know  at  this  time  a  celebrated  Toaft, 
whom  I  allow  to  be  one  of  the  moll  agreeable  of  her  fex,  that  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  her  Admirers,  will  give  a  torrent  of  kiffes  to  her  Cat,  any  one  of 
which  a  Chriflian  would  be  glad  of.  I  do  not  at  the  fame  time  deny  but 
there  are  as  great  enormities  of  this  kind  committed  by  our  Sex  as  theirs. 
A  Roman  Emperor  had  fo  very  great  an  efleem  for  an  horfe  of  his,  that  he 
had  thoughts  of  making  him  a  Conful;  and  feveral  Moderns  of  that  rank  of 
men,  whom  we  call  Country  Squires,  will  not  fcruple  to  kifs  their  Hounds 
before  all  the  world,  and  declare  in  the  prefence  of  their  Wives,  that  they 
had  rather  falute  a  Favorite  of  the  pack,  than  the  fined  Woman  in  England. 
Thefe  voluntary  friendfliips  between  Animals  of  different  Species,  feem  to 
arife  from  InftinA:  for  which  reafon,  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  mu- 
tual good-will  between  the  'Squire  and  the  Hound,  to  be  of  the  fame  nature 
with  that  between  the  Lion  and  the  Jackal. 

The  only  extravagance  of  this  kind  which  appears  to  me  excufable,  is 
one  that  grew  out  of  an  excefs  of  gratitude,  which  I  have  fome where  met 
with  in  the  life  of  a  Turkifi  Emperor.  His  Horfe  had  brought  him  fafe  out 
of  a  field  of  battle,  and  from  the  purfuit  of  a  vidorious  enemy.  As  a  re- 
ward for  fuch  his  good  and  faithful  fervice,  his  Mafter  built  him  a  liable  of 
Marble,  fhod  him  with  Gold,  fed  him  in  an  Ivory  Manger,  and  made  him  a 
Rack  of  Silver.  He  annexed  to  the  liable  feveral  fields  and  meadows,  lakes 
and  running  ftreams.  At  the  fame  time  he  provided  for  him  a  Seraglio  of 
Mares,  the  mod  beautiful  that  could  be  found  in  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire. 
To  thefe  were  added  a  fuitable  train  of  Domeftics,  confilling  of  Grooms, 
Farriers,  Rubbers,  h'c.  accommodated  with  proper  Liveries  and  Penfions. 
In  fhort,  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  contribute  to  the  eafe  and  happi- 
nefs  of  his  life  who  had  preferved  the  Emperor's. 

By  reafon  of  the  extreme  cold,  and  the  changeahknejs  of  the  lueather,  I  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  allow  the  free  uje  of  the  Fardingal  till  the  20th  of  February  next 
enjuing. 


Thurfday, 


24^ 
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€ur  in  Theatrum  Cato  fever e  venijlit  Mart. 


'■^' 


From  mj  own  Apartment^  January  18. 

I  FIND  it  is  thought  neceffary,  that  I  (who  have  taken  upon  me  to  cenfure 
the  Irregularities  of  the  age)  fhould  give  an  account  of  my  adions  when 
they  appear  doubtful,  or  fubje^l  to  mifconftrudion.  My  appearing  at  the 
Play  on  "^  Monday  laft  is  looked  upon  as  a  flep  in  my  conduct,  which  1  ought 
to  explain,  that  others  may  not  be  mifled  by  my  Example.  It  is  true  in 
matter  of  fa61,  I  was  prefent  at  the  ingenious  entertainment  of  that  day, 
and  placed  myfelf  in  a  box  which  was  prepared  for  me  with  great  civility  and 
diflincSlion.  It  is  faid  oi  Virgil,  when  h^  entered  a  Roman  Theatre,  where 
there  were  many  thoufands  of  fpe6iators  prefent,  that  the  whole  affembly  rofe 
up  to  do  him  honor;  a  refpe6l  which  was  never  before  paid  to  any  but  the 
Emperor.  I  muft  confefs,  that  univerfal  Clap,  and  other  teftimonies  of  ap- 
plaufe,  with  which  I  was  received  at  my  firft  appearance  in  the  Theatre  of 
Great- Britain,  gave  me  as  fenfible  a  delight,  as  the  above-mentioned  recep- 
tion could  give  to  that  immortal  Poet.  I  fhould  be  ungrateful  at  the  fame 
time,  if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  great  civilities 
that  were  fliewn  me  by  Mr.  Thomas Dogget,  who  made  his  compliments  to  me 
between  the  Ads  after  a  moft  ingenuous  and  difcreet  manner;  and  at  the  fame 
time  communicated  to  me,  that  the  company  of  Upholders  defired  to  receive 
me  at  their  door  at  the  end  of  the  Haymarket,  and  to  light  me  home  to  my 
lodgings.  That  part  of  the  ceremony  I  forbad,  and  took  particular  care 
during  the  whole  Play  to  obferve  the  Condud  of  the  Drama,  and  give  no 
offence  by  my  own  behavior.  Here  I  think  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  cha- 
rader,  to  lay  down  the  proper  duties  of  an  Audience,  and  what  is  incum- 
bent upon  each  individual  Spedator  in  publick  diverfions  of  this  nature. 
Every  one  ftiould  on  thefe  occalions  Ihew  his  Attention,  Underflanding  and 
Virtue.  I  would  undertake  to  find  out  all  theperfons  of  fenfe  and  breeding 
by  the  effe6l  of  a  fmgle  fentence,  and  to  diftinguifli  a  Gentleman  as  much  by 
his  Laugh  as  his  Bow.  When  we  fee  the  Footman  and  his  Lord  diverted  by 
the  fame  Jeft,  it  very  much  turns  to  the  diminution  of  the  one,  or  the  honor  of 

N.  B.  A  Feifoii  drtjfcd  for  Ifaac  Bickerftaffe  did  appear  at  the  Tlay-honjc  on  this  occafwn. 
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the  other.  But  though  a  man's  Qj^iality  may  appear  in  his  Underflanding  and 
Tafle,  the  regard  to  Virtue  ought  to  be  the  fame  in  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  Men,  however  they  make  a  profeffion  of  it  under  the  name  of  honor,  Re- 
ligion, or  Morality.  When  therefore  we  fee  any  thing  divert  an  Audience,  ei- 
ther in  Tragedy  or  Comedy,  that  flrikes  at  the  Duties  of  Civil  Life  or  expofes 
what  the  beft  men  in  all  ages  have  looked  upon  as  facredandinvialable,  it  is 
the  certain  fign  of  a  Profligate  race  of  men,  who  are  fallen  from  the  virtue 
of  their  Forefathers,  and  will  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  their  Pofterity. 
For  this  reafon  I  took  great  delight  in  feeing  the  generous  and  difinterefted 
paflion  of  the  Lovers  in  this  Comedy  (which  flood  fo  many  trials,  and  was 
proved  by  fuch  a  variety  of  diverting  incidents)  received  with  an  univerfal 
Approbation.  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  paffage  in  Cicero,  which  I  could  ne- 
ver read  without  beingr  in  love  with  the  virtue  of  a  Roman  audience.  He  there 
defcribes  the  fliouts  and  applaufes  which  the  people  gave  to  the  perfons  who 
a6led  the  Parts  o£ Pylades  and  Orejtes,  on  the  nobleft  occafion  that  a  Poet  could 
invent  to  fhew  friendfhip  in  perfedion.  One  of  them  had  forfeited  his  life 
by  an  adion  which  he  had  committed;  and  as  they  flood  in  judgment  before 
the  Tyrant,  each  of  them  flrove  who  fhould  be  the  Criminal,  that  he  might 
fave  the  life  of  his  friend.  Amidfl  the  vehemence  of  each  alTertinghimfelf 
to  be  the  ofi^ender,  the  Roman  Audience  gave  a  thunder  of  applaufe,  and  by 
that  means,  as  the  Author  hints,  approved  in  others  what  they  would  have 
done  themfelves  on  the  like  occafion.  Methinks  a  people  of  fo  much  virtue 
were  defervedly  placed  at  the  head  of  mankind:  But,  alas!  pleafures  of  this 
nature  are  not  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the  Englijli  Stage. 

The  Allmiians,  at  a  time  when  they  were  the  moft  Polite,  as  well  as  the 
mofl  Powerful  government  in  the  world,  made  the  care  of  the  Stage  one  of 
the  chief  parts  of  the  adminiflration:  and  I  muft  confefs,  I  am  aftoniflied  at 
the  Spirit  of  Virtue  which  appeared  in  that  people  uponfome  expreflions  in 
a  fcene  of  a  famous  Tragedy;  an  account  of  which  we  have  in  one  of  Seneca's 
Epiflles.  A  covetous  Perfon  is  reprefented  fpeaking  the  common  fentiments 
of  all  who  are  poffefl'ed  with  that  vice  in  the  following  Soliloquy,  which  I 
have  tranflated  litterally. 

Let  me  be  called  a  Bafeman,fo  I  am  called,  a  Rich  one.  If  a  man  is  Rich,  who  ajks 
if  he  is  Good?  The  (iiuflion  is.  How  Much  we  have;  not  from  Whence,  or  by  what 
Means,  we  have  it.  Every  one  has  Jo  much  Merit  as  he  has  Wealth.  For  my  ozun 
part,  let  me  he  Rich,  Oh  ye  Gods!  or  let  me  Die.  The  man  dies  Happily  who  dies  in- 
creqfmg  his  Treafure.  There  is  more  pleafure  in  the  PQj[jeJ]ion  of  Wealth,  titan  in  that 
of  Parents,  Children,  Wife,  or  Friends. 

The  Audience  were  very  much  provoked  by  the  firfl  words  of  this  fpeech; 
but  when  the  A61or  came  to  the  clofe  of  it,  they  could  bear  no  longer.     In 
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fliort,  the  whole  Affembly  rofe  up  at  once  in  the  greateft  fury  with  a  defign 
to  pluck  him  off  the  Stage,  and  brand  the  work  itfelf  with  infamy.  In  the 
midft  of  the  tumult,  the  Author  came  out  from  behind  the  Scenes,  begging 
the  Audience  to  be  compofed  for  a  little  while  and  they  fhould  fee  the  Tra- 
gical End  which  this  wretch  fliould  come  to  immediately.  The  promife  of 
Punifliment  appeafed  the  people,  who  fat  with  great  attention  and  pleafure 
to  fee  an  example  made  of  fo  odious  a  Criminal,  It  iswithfhame  and  con- 
cern that  I  fpeak  it;  but  I  very  much  queflion,  whether  it  is  poffible  to 
make  a  Speech  fo  impious,  as  to  raife  fuch  a  laudable  horror  and  indigna- 
tion in  a  Modern  Audience. 

It  is  very  natural  for  an  Author  to  make  oflentation  of  his  reading,  as  it 
is  for  an  Old  man  to  tell  flories;  for  which  reafon  I  muft  beg  the  Reader  will 
excufe  me,  if  I  for  once  indulge  myfelf  in  both  thefe  inclinations.  We  fee 
the  attention,  judgment,  and  virtue  of  a  whole  Audience,  in  the  foregoing 
inftances.  If  we  would  imitate  the  behavior  of  a  fmgle  Spe6lator,  let  us 
refled  upon  that  of  Socrates,  in  a  particular  which  gives  me  as  great  an  Idea 
of  that  extraordinary  Man,  as  any  circumftance  of  his  life  ;  or,  what  is  more, 
of  his  death.  This  venerable  perfon  often  frequented  the  Theatre,  which 
brought  a  great  many  thither,  out  of  a  defire  to  fee  him.  On  which  occafion 
it  is  recorded  of  him,  That  he  fometimes  flood  to  make  himfelf  the  more 
confpicuous,  and  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  beholders.  He  was  one  day 
prefent  at  the  firft  reprefentation  of  a  Tragedy  o{  Euripides,  who  was  his  in- 
timate friend,  and  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  affifted  in  feveral  of  his  Plays. 
In  the  midfl  of  the  Tragedy,  which  had  met  with  very  great  fuccefs,  there 
chanced  to  be  a  line  that  feemed  to  encourage  vice  and  immorality. 

This  was  no  fooner  fpoken,  but  Socrates  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  without 
any  regard  to  his  affedion  for  his  friend,  or  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  play,  fhew- 
ed  himfelf  difpleafed  at  what  was  faid,  and  walked  out  of  the  affembly.  I 
queflion  not  but  the  reader  will  be  curious  to  know  what  the  line  was  that 
gave  this  divine  Heathen  fo  much  offence.  If  my  memory  fails  me  not,  it 
was  in  the  part  o£  Hyppolytus,  who  when  he  was  preffed  by  an  oath,  whichhe 
had  taken  to  keep  filence,  returned  for  anfwer.  That  he  had  taken  the  Oath 
with  his  Tongue,  but  not  with  his  Heart.  Had  a  perfon  of  a  vicious  cha- 
ra6ler  made  fuch  a  Speech,  it  might  have  been  allowed  as  a  proper  repre- 
fentation of  the  Bafenefs  of  his  thoughts:  but  fuch  an  expreffion  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  virtuous  Hyppolytus,  was  giving  a  fandion  to  falfehood,  and 
eftablifliing  perjury  by  a  maxim. 

Having  got  over  all  interruptions,  I  have  fet  apart  to-morrow  for  the 
clofing  of  my  Vifion. 

Saturday, 
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N°  123.  Saturday,  yanuary  2ij  1709. 

Audire  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,  quijquis 

Ambitione  mala,  aut  argenti  pallet  amor e.  Hor. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  January  20. 
A  Continuation  of  the  Vifion. 

WITH  much  labor  and  difficulty  1  paffed  through  the  firft  part  of  my 
Vifion,  and  recovered  the  centre  of  the  wood,  from  whence  I  had 
the  Profped  of  the  three  great  Roads.  1  here  joined  myfelf  to  the  middle- 
aged  party  of  mankind,  who  marched  behind  the  Standard  of  Ambition. 
The  great  Road  lay  in  a  direct  line,  and  was  terminated  by  the  Temple  of 
Virtue,  It  was  planted  on  each  fide  with  Laurels,  which  were  intermixed 
with  marble  Trophies,  carved  Pillars,  and  Statues  of  Lawgivers,  Heroes, 
Statefmen,  Philoiophers,  and  Poets.  The  perfons  who  travelled  up  this 
great  Path,  were  fuch  whofe  thoughts  were  bent  upon  doing  eminent  fer- 
vices  to  mankind,  or  promoting  the  good  of  their  country.  On  each  fide 
of  this  great  Road  were  feveral  Paths,  that  were  alfo  laid  out  in  ftraight  lines, 
and  ran  parallel  with  it.  Ihefe  were  moil  of  them  covered  walks,  and  re- 
ceived into  them  men  of  retired  virtue,  who  propofed  to  themfelves  the 
fame  end  of  their  journey,  though  they  chofe  to  make  it  in  fhade  and  ob- 
fcurity.  The  Edifices  at  the  extremity  of  the  Walk  were  fo  contrived,  that 
wc  could  not  fee  the  Tanplc  of  Honor  by  reafon  of  the  Temple  of  Virtue  which 
flood  before  it.  At  the  gates  of  this  Temple  we  were  met  by  the  Goddels 
of  it,  who  conducted  us  into  that  oi  Honor,  which  was  joined  to  the  other 
Edifice  by  a  beautiful  triumphal  Arch,  and  had  no  other  entrance  into  it. 
When  the  Deity  of  the  inner  firu6lure  had  received  us,  fhe  prefented  us  in 
a  body  to  a  Figure  that  was  placed  over  the  high  Altar,  and  was  the  Em- 
blem o{  Eternity.  She  fat  on  a  Globe  in  the  midll  of  a  golden  Zodiac,  hold- 
ing the  figure  of  a  Sun  in  one  hand,  and  a  Moon  in  the  other.  Her  head 
was  veiled,  and  her  feet  covered.  Our  hearts  glowed  within  us  as  we  flood 
amidft  the  Sphere  of  Light  which  this  Image  call  on  every  fide  of  it. 
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Having  feen  all  that  happened  to  this  band  of  adventurers,  I  repaired  to 
another  pile  of  building  that  flood  within  view  of  the  Temple  of  Honor,  and 
was  raifed  in  imitation  of  it,  upon  the  very  fame  model;  but  at  my  ap- 
proach to  it,  I  found,  that  the  hones  were  laid  together  without  mortar,  and 
that  the  whole  Fabric  ftood  upon  fo  weak  a  foundation,  that  it  fhook  with 
every  wind  that  blew.  This  was  called  the  Temple  of  Vanity.  The  Goddefs 
of  it  fat  in  the  midft  of  a  great  many  Tapers,  that  burned  day  and  night, 
and  made  her  appear  much  better  than  fhe  would  have  done  in  open  day- 
light. Her  whole  art,  was  to  fhew  herfelf  more  beautiful  and  majeftic  than 
fhe  really  was.  For  which  reafon,  flie  had  painted  her  face,  and  wore  a  cluf- 
ter  of  falfe  jewels  upon  her  breafl:  But  what  I  more  particularly  obferved, 
was,  the  breadth  of  her  petticoat,  which  was  made  altogether  in  the  fafhion 
of  a  modern  Fardingal.  This  place  was  filled  with  Hypocrites,  Pedants, 
Free-thinkers,  and  prating  Politicians;  with  a  rabble  of  thofe  who  have 
only  Titles  to  make  them  Great  Men.  Female  votaries  crouded  the  Tem- 
ple, choaked  up  the  Avenues  of  it,  and  were  more  in  number  than  the  fand 
upon  the  fea-fliore.  I  made  it  my  bufinefs  in  my  return  towards  that  part 
of  the  wood  from  whence  I  firft  fet  out,  to  obferve  the  Walks  which  led  to 
this  Temple;  for  I  met  in  it  feveral  who  had  begun  their  journey  with  the 
band  of  virtuous  perfons,  and  travelled  fome  time  in  their  company:  But 
upon  examination  I  found,  that  there  were  feveral  paths  which  led  out  of 
the  great  road  into  the  fides  of  the  wood,  and  ran  into  fo  many  crooked 
turns  and  windings,  that  thofe  who  travelled  through  them  often  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  then  croffed  the  ftraight  road,  and 
fometimes  marched  in  it  for  a  little  fpace,  till  the  crooked  path  which  they 
were  engaged  in,  again  led  them  into  the  wood.  The  feveral  Alleys  of 
thefe  wanderers  had  their  particular  ornaments:  One  of  them  I  could  not 
but  take  notice  of  in  the  walk  of  the  mifchievous  pretenders  to  Politics, 
which  had  at  every  turn  the  figure  of  a  perfon,  whom  by  the  Infcription  I 
found  to  be  Machiavel,  pointing  out  the  way  with  an  extended  finger  like  a 
Mercury. 

I  was  now  returned  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  with  a  defign  to  ob- 
ferve carefully  every  thing  that  pafled  in  the  Region  of  Avarice^  and  the  oc- 
currences in  that  Alfembly,  which  was  made  up  of  perfons  of  my  own  Age. 
This  Body  of  travellers  had  not  gone  far  in  the  third  great  Road,  before  it 
led  them  infenfibly  into  a  deep  valley,  in  which  theyjournied  feveral  days 
with  great  toil  and  uneafinefs,  and  without  the  neceffary  refrefliments  of 
food  and  fleep.  The  only  relief  they  met  with,  was  in  a  river  that  ran 
through  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on  a  bed  of  Golden  Sand:  They  often 
drank  of  the  hream,  which  had  fuch  a  particular  quality  in  it,  that  though 

it 
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it  refreflied  them  for  a  time,  it  rather  inflarned  than  quenched  their  thiirft. 
On  each  fide  of  the  river  was  a  range  of  hills  full  of  precious  Ore;  for 
where  the  rains  had  waflied  oif  the  earth,  one  might  fee  in  feveral  parts  of 
them  veins  of  Gold,  and  rocks  that  looked  like  pure  Silver.  We  were  told, 
that  the  Deity  of  the  place  had  forbad  any  of  his  Votaries  to  dig  into  the 
bowels  of  thefe  hills,  or  convert  the  Treafures  they  contained  to  any  ufe, 
under  pain  of  ftarving.  At  the  end  of  the  valley  flood  The  Temple  of  Avarice, 
made  after  the  manner  of  a  Fortification,  and  furrounded  with  a  thoufand 
triple-headed  Dogs,  that  were  placed  there  to  keep  off  Beggars.  At  our  ap- 
proach they  all  fell  a  barking,  and  would  have  very  much  terrified_us,  had 
not  an  old  woman  who  had  called  herfelf  by  the  forged  name  of  (Competency 
offered  herfelf  for  our  guide.  She  carried  under  her  garmenit  a  Golden 
Bough,  which  fhe  no  fooner  held  up  in  her  hand,  but  the  Dogs  lay  down, 
and  the  gates  flew  open  for  our  reception.  We  were  led  through  an  hun- 
dred Iron  doors,  before  we  entered  the  Temple.  At  the  upper  end  of  it 
fat  the  God  o^  Avarice,  with  a  long  filthy  beard,  and  a  meagre  llarved  coun- 
tenance, inclofed  with  heaps  of  Ingots  and  Pyramids  of  money,  but  half 
naked  and  fhivering  with  cold.  On  his  right  hand  was  a  Fiend  called  Ra- 
pine; dmd  on  his  left  a  particular  favorite  to  whom  he  had  given  tl\e  title  of 
Parfimony.     The  firft  was  his  coUe^ior,  and  the  otljer  his  Cafliier. 

There  were  feveral  long  tables  placed  on  each,  fide  of  the  Temple,  with 
refpe6live  Officers  attending  behind  them.  Some  of  thefe  I  enquired  into. 
At  the  firft  table  was  kept  the  Office  oi  Corruption.  Seeing  a  Solicitor  ex- 
tremely bufy,  and  whifpering  every  body  that  palfed  by,  I  kept  my  eye 
upon  him  very  attentively,  and  faw  him  often  going  up  to  a  perfon  that 
had  a  pen  in  his  hand,  with  a  multiplication  Table  and  an  Almanack  be- 
fore him,  which,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  was  all  the  Learning  he  was  mafter 
of.  The  Solicitor  would  often  apply  himfelf  to  his  ear,  and  at  the  fame 
time  convey  money  into  his  hand,  for  which  the  other  would  give  him  out 
a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  figned  and  fealed  in  form.  The  name  of 
this  dextrous  and  fuccefsful  Solicitor  was  Bribery.  At  the  next  table  was  the 
Office  oi  Extortion.  Behind  it  fate  a  perfon  in  a  bob-wig,  coiinting  over  a 
great  fum  of  money.  He  gave  out  little  purfes  to  feveral,  who  after  a  fliort 
tour,  brought  him  in  return,  facks  full  of  the  fame  kind  of  Coin,  I  faw 
at  the  fame  time  a  perfon  called  Fraud,  who  fat  behind  a  Counter  with 
falfe  Scales,  light  Weights,  and  fcanty  Meafures;  by  the  fkilful  application 
of  which  Inftruments,  fhe  had  got  together  an  immenfe  heap  of  wealth.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  name  the  feveral  Officers,  or  defcribe  the  Votaries  that 
attended  in  this  Temple.  There  were  many  Old  men  panting  and  breath- 
lefs,   repofing  their  heads  on  bags  of  money;    nay  many  of  them  a61ually 
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dying,  whofe  very  pangs  and  convulfions  (which  rendered  their  purfes  ufe- 
lefs  to  them)  only  made  them  grafp  them  the  fafter.  There  were  fome  tear- 
ing with  one  hand  all  things,  even  to  the  garments  and  flefh  of  many  mi- 
ferable  perfons  who  ftood  before  them,  and  with  the  other  hand  throwing 
away  what  they  had  feized,  to  Harlots,  Flatterers,  and  Panders,  that  flood 
behind  them. 

On  a  fudden  the  whole  Affembly  fell  a  trembling,  and  upon  enquiry,  I 
found,  that  the  great  room  we  were  in  was  haunted  with  a  Spedre,  that 
many  times  a  day  appeared  to  them  and  terrified  them  to  diftra6lion. 

In  the  midll  of  their  terror  and  amazement  the  Apparition  entered,  which 
I  immediately  knew  to  be  Poverty.  Whether  it  were  by  my  acquaintance 
with  this  Phantom,  which  had  rendered  the  fight  of  her  more  familiar  to 
me,  or  however  it  was,  fhe  did  not  make  fo  indigent  or  frightful  a  figure  in 
my  eye,  as  the  God  of  this  loathfome  Temple.  The  miferable  Votaries  of 
this  place,  were,  I  found,  of  another  mind.  Every  one  fancied  himfelf  threat- 
ned  by  the  Apparition  as  flie  ftalked  about  the  room,  and  began  to  lock 
their  Coffers,  and  tie  their  Bags,  with  the  utmoft  fear  and  trembling. 

I  rauft  confefs,  I  look  upon  the  Paffion  which  I  faw  in  this  unhappy 
people  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  unaccountable  Antipathies  which 
fome  perfons  are  born  with,  or  rather  as  a  kind  of  Phrenzy,  not  unlike  that 
which  throws  a  man  into  terrors  and  agonies  at  the  fight  of  fo  ufeful  and 
innocent  a  thing  as  water.  The  whole  affembly  was  furprifed,  when,  in- 
ftead  of  paying  my  devotions  to  the  Deity  whom  they  all  adored,  they  fav/ 
me  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  Phantom. 

'■'  Oh  Poverty!  (faid  I)  ray  firft  Petition  to  thee  is,  That  thou  would'fi; 
"  never  appear  to  me  hereafter;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  this,  that 
"  thou  would'ft  not  bear  a  Form  more  terrible  than  that  in  which  thou  ap- 
"  peareft  to  me  at  prefent.  Let  not  thy  threats  and  menaces  betray  me  to 
"  any  thing  that  is  ungrateful  or  unjuft-  Let  me  not  fhut  my  ears  to 
*'  the  cries  of  the  needy.  Let  me  not  forget  the  perfon  that  has  deferved 
"  well  of  me.  Let  me  not,  for  any  fear  of  thee,  defert  my  Friend,  my  Prin- 
"  ciples,  or  my  Honor.  If  Wealth  is  to  vifit  me,  and  to  come  with  her  u- 
''  fual  attendants.  Vanity  and  Avarice,  do  thou.  Oh  Poverty!  hafi;en  to  my 
"  refcue;  but  bring  along  with  thee  the  twa  Sifters,  in  whofe  company 
"  thou  art  always  chearful.  Liberty  and  I-miocence-. 

The  conclufion  of  this  Vifion  mujl  be  deferred  to  another  opportunity, 

Thurjday, 
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Et  dare  Campano  toxica  fava  mero.  Mart. 

Sheer- Lane,  February  8. 

THERE  is  in  this  City  a  certain  fraternity  of  Chymical  Operators,  who 
work  under  ground  in  holes,  caverns,  and  dark  retirements,  to  con- 
ceal their  myfteries  from  the  eyes  and  obfervation  of  mankind.  Thefe  fub- 
terraneous  Philofophers  are  daily  employed  in  the  Tranfmigration  of  Li- 
quors, and,  by  the  power  of  Magical  Drugs  and  Incantations,  raifmg  under 
the  ftreets  of  London  the  choicefl  product  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  France. 
They  can  fqueeze  Bourdeaux  out  of  a  Sloe,  and  draw  Champaign  from  an  Ap- 
ple.    Virgil,  in  that  remarkable  Prophecy, 

Incultifque  rub  ens  pendebit  Sentibus  Uva. 

'■'■  The  ripening  Grape  fhall  hang  on  every  Thorn, 

feems  to  have  hinted  at  this  Art,  which  can  turn  a  Plantation  of  Northern 
Hedges  into  a  Vineyard.  Thefe.  adepts  are  known  among  one  another  by 
the  name  of  Wine-brewers,  and  I  am  afraid  do  great  injury,  not  only  to 
Her  Majefty's  CuRoms,  but  to  the  Bodies  of  many  of  her  good  Subjects. 

Having  received  fundry  complaints  againft  thefe  invifible  workmen,  I  or- 
dered the  proper  Officer  of  my  Court  to  ferret  them  out  of  their  refpedive 
Caves,  and  bring  them  before  me,  which  was  yefterday  executed  accord- 
ingly. 

The  perfon  who  appeared  againft  them  was  a  Merchant,  who  had  by 
him  a  great  magazine  of  wines  that  he  had  laid  in  before  the  war :  but 
thefe  Gentlemen  (as  he  faid)  had  fo  vitiated  the  nation's  palate,  that  no 
man  could  believe  his  to  be  French,  becaufe  it  did  not  tafte  like  what  they 
fold  for  fuch.  As  a  man  never  pleads  better  than  where  his  own  perfonal 
intereft  is  concerned,  he  exhibited  to  the  Court  with  great  eloquence.  That 
this  new  Corporation  of  Druggifts  had  inflamed  the  Bills  of  Mortality,    and 

puzzled 
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puzzled  the  College  of  Phyficians  with  difeafes,  for  which  they  neither 
knew  a  name  or  cure.  He  accufed  fome  of  giving  all  their  cuflomers  Cho- 
lics  and  Megrims;  and  mentioned  one  who  had  boafled,  he  had  a  tun  of 
Claret  by  him,  that  in  a  fortnights  timefhould  give  the  gout  to  a  dozen  of 
the  healthfulleft  men  in  the  city,  provided  that  their  Conflitutions  were 
prepared  for  it  by  wealth  and  idlenefs.  He  then  enlarged,  with  a  great 
(hew  of  reafon,  upon  the  prejudice  which  thefe  mixtures  and  compofitions 
had  done  to  the  Brains  of  the  ErigliJJi  nation;  as  is  too  vifible  (faid  he)  from 
many  late  Pamphlets,  Speeches  and  Sermons,  as  well  as  from  the  ordina- 
ry converfations  of  the  youth  of  this  age.  He  then  quoted  an  ingenious 
perfon,  who  would  undertake  to  know  by  a  man's  writings,  the  wine  he 
moll  delighted  in;  and  on  that  occafion  named  a  certain  Satyrift,  whom 
he  had  difcovered  to  be  the  Author  of  a  Lampoon,  by  a  manifefl  tafte 
of  the  Sloe,  which  fhewed  itfelf  in  it  by  much  Roughnefs,  and  little 
Spirit. 

In  the  laft  place,  he  afcribed  to  the  unnatural  Tumults  and  Fermentations, 
which  thefe  mixtures  raife  in  our  blood,  the  divifions,  heats  and  animo- 
fities  that  reign  among  us;  and  in  particular,  afferted  moft  of  the  modern 
Enthuliafms  and  Agitations  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  effects  of  adulterated 
Port. 

The  Council  for  the  Brewers  had  a  face  fo  extremely  inflamed  and  illu- 
minated with  carbuncles,  that  I  did  not  wonder  to  fee  him  an  advocate  for 
thefe  fophiftications.  His  rhetoric  was  likewife  fuch  as  I  fliould  have  ex- 
pected from  the  common  draught,  which  I  found  he  often  drank  to  a  great 
excefs.  Indeed,  I  was  fo  furprifed  at  his  figure  and  parts,  that  I  ordered 
him  to  give  me  a  tafte  of  his  ufual  liquor;  which  I  had  no  fooner  drank, 
but  I  found  a  pimple  rifmg  in  my  forehead;  and  felt  fuch  a  fenfible  decay 
in  my  underftanding,  that  I  would  not  proceed  in  the  trial  till  the  fume  of 
it  was  entirely  diffipated. 

This  notable  Advocate  had  little  to  fay  in  the  defence  of  his  Clients,  but 
that  they  were  under  a  neceffity  of  making  Claret  if  they  would  keep  open 
their  doors,  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind  to  love  every  thing  that  is  pro- 
hibited. He  further  pretended  to  reafon.  That  it  might  be  as  profitable  to 
the  nation  to  make  French  wine  as  French  hats;  and  concluded  with  the  great 
advantage  that  this  had  already  brought  to  part  of  the  Kingdom.  Upon 
which  he  informed  the  Court,  That  the  lands  in  Her ejordf aire  were  raifed 
two  years  purchafe  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

When  I  had  fent  out  my  fummons  to  thefe  people,  I  gave  at  the  fame 
time  orders  to  each  of  them  to  bring  the  feveral  ingredients  he  made  ufe 
of  in  diflinCl  Phials,  which  they  had  done   accordingly,   and  ranged  them 

into 
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into  two  rows  on  each  fide  of  the  Court.  The  workmen  were  drawn  up 
in  ranks  behind  them.  The  Merchant  informed  me,  That  in  one  row  of 
Phials  were  the  feveral  colors  they  dealt  in,  and  in  the  other  the  taftes.  He 
then  fliewed  me  on  the  right  hand  one  who  went  by  the  name  o^  Tom  Tin- 
toret,  who  (as  he  told  me)  was  the  greateft  mafter  in  his  Coloring  of  any 
Vintner  in  London.  To  give  me  a  proof  of  his  art,  he  took  a  Glafs  of  fair 
water;  and  by  the  infufion  of  three  drops  out  of  one  of  his  Phials,  conver- 
ted it  into  a  moft  beautiful  pale  Burgundy.  Two  more  of  the  fame  kind 
heightened  it  into  a  perfe61  Languedoc:  from  thence  it  paffed  into  a  florid 
Hermitage:  and  after  having  gone  through  two  or  three  other  changes,  by 
the  addition  of  a  hngle  drop,  ended  in  a  very  deep  Pontack .  This  ingenious 
Virtuofo  feeing  me  very  much  furprifed  at  his  art,  told  me.  That  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  fhewing  it  in  perfe6iion,  having  only  made  ufe  of 
water  for  the  ground-work  of  his  coloring :  But  that  if  I  were  to  fee  an  o- 
peration  upon  liquors  of  ftronger  bodies,  the  art  would  appear  to  much 
greater  advantage.  He  added,  That  he  doubted  not  but  it  would  pleafe 
my  curiofity  to  fee  the  Cyder  of  one  Apple  take  only  a  Vermilion,  Vvhen 
another,  with  a  lefs  quantity  of  the  fame  infufion,  would  rife  into  a  dark 
Purple,  according  to  the  different  texture  of  parts  in  the  liquor.  He  in- 
formed me  aifo.  That  he  could  hit  the  different  fhades  and  degrees  of  Red, 
as  they  appear  in  the  Pink  and  the  Rofe,  the  Clove  and  the  Carnation,  as 
he  had  Rhenipi  or  Mofclle,  Perry  or  White  Port  to  work  in. 

I  was  fo  fatisfied  with  the  ingenuity  of  this  Virtuofo,  that,  after  having 
advifed  him  to  quit  fo  diflioncfl  a  profeffion,  I  promifed  him,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  great  genius,  to  recommend  him  as  a  partner  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  heaped  up  great  riches,  and  is  a  Scarlet-Dyer. 

The  Artifts  on  my  other  hand  were  ordered  in  the  fecond  place  to  make 
fome  experiments  of  their  fkill  before  me:  Upon  which  the  famous  Harry 
Sippet  ftept  out,  and  afked  me.  What  I  would  be  pleafed  to  drink?  At  the 
fame  time  he  hlled  out  three  or  four  White  liquors  in  a  glafs,  and  told  me. 
That  it  fliould  be  what  I  pleafed  to  call  for;  adding  very  learnedly.  That 
the  liquor  before  him  was  as  the  naked  SubRance  or  Firft  Matter  of  his 
compound,  to  which  he  and  his  friend,  who  flood  over-againfl  him,  could 
give  what  Accidents  or  Form  they  pleafed.  Finding  him  fo  great  a  Philofo- 
pher,  I  defired  he  would  convey  into  it  the  qualities  and  effence  of  right 
Bourdcaux.  Coming,  Coming,  Sir,  (hiid  he)  with  the  air  of  a  Drawer;  and 
after  having  call  his  eye  on  the  feveral  taftes  and  flavors  that  flood  before 
him,  he  took  up  a  little  Cruet  that  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  Inky  juice,  and 
pouring  fome  of  it  out  into  the  glafs  of  white-wine,  prefented  it  to  me,  and 
fold  me,  This  was  the  wine  over  which  moft  of  the  buflnefsof  the  laft  Term 

had 
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had  been  difpatched.  I  muft  confefs,  I  looked  upon  that  footy  drug  which 
he  held  up  in  his  Cruet  as  the  Quinteffence  oi  Englijh  Bourdeaux^  and  there- 
fore defired  him  to  give  me  a  glafs  of  it  by  itfelf,  which  he  did  with  great 
unwillingnefs.  My  Cat  at  that  time  fat  by  me  upon  the  elbow  of  my  chair; 
and  as  I  did  not  care  for  making  the  experiment  upon  myfelf,  I  reached  it 
to  her  to  fip  of  it,  which  had  like  to  have  coft  her  her  life;  for  notwithftand- 
ing  it  flung  her  at  firft  into  freakifh  tricks,  quite  contrary  to  her  ufual 
gravity,  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  flie  fell  into  convulfions;  and  had 
it  not  been  a  Creature  more  tenacious  of  life  than  any  other,  would  cer 
tainlyhave  died  under  the  operation. 

I  was  fo  incenfed  by  the  tortures  of  my  innocent  Domeftic,  and  the  un- 
worthy dealings  of  thefe  men,  that  I  told  them,  if  each  of  them  had  as  ma- 
ny lives  as  the  injured  Creature  before  them,  they  deferved  to  forfeit  them 
for  the  pernicious  arts  which  they  ufed  for  their  profit.  I  therefore  bid 
them  look  upon  themfelves  as  no  better  than  a  kind  of  Affaflins  and  Mur- 
derers within  the  law.  However,  fince  they  had  dealt  fo  clearly  with  me, 
and  laid  before  me  their  whole  pra6lice,  I  difmilfed  them  for  that  time;  with 
a  particular  requefl.  That  they  would  not  poifon  any  of  ray  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance,  and  take  to  fome  honeft  livelihood  without  lofs  of  time. 

For  ray  own  part,  I  have  refolved  hereafter  to  be  very  careful  in  my  li- 
quors, and  have  agreed  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  army,  upon  their  next 
march,  to  fecure  me  two  hogfheads  of  the  beft  Stomach-wine  in  the  cellars  of 
Verfailles,  for  the  good  of  my  lucubrations,  and  the  comfort  of  my  old  age. 

N°  133.  T'uejday,  February  14.      1709. 

Dum  tacent,  clamant.  Tull. 

Sheer- Lane,  February  13. 

SILEN  CE  is  fometimes  raore  fignificant  and  fublime  than  the  moft  no- 
ble and  raoft  expreffive  Eloquence,  and  is  on  many  occafions  the  indi- 
cation of  a  Great  Mind.  Several  Authors  have  treated  of  Silence  as  a  part 
of  duty  and  difcretion,  but  none  of  them  have  confidered  it  in  this  light. 
Homer  compares  the  noife  and  clamor  of  the  Trojans  advancing  towards 
the  enemy,    to    the   cackling   of   cranes  when    they   invade    an    army  of 

pygmies. 
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pygmies.  On  the  contrary,  he  makes  his  countrymen  and  favorites,  the 
Greeks,  move  forward  in  a  regular  determined  march,  and  in  the  depth  of 
fdence.  I  find  in  the  accounts  which  are  given  us  of  fome  of  the  more 
Eqftern  nations,  where  the  inhabitants  are  difpofed  by  their  conflitutions 
and  climates  to  higher  drains  of  thought,  and  more  elevated  raptures  than 
what  Ave  feel  in  the  Northern  regions  of  the  world,  that  Silence  is  a  religious 
exercife  among  them.  For  when  their  public  devotions  are  in  the  greateft 
fervor,  and  their  hearts  lifted  up  as  high  as  words  can  raife  them,  there  are 
certain  fufpenfions  of  found  and  motion  for  a  time,  in  which  the  mind  is 
left  to  itfelf,  and  fuppofed  to  fwell  with  fuch  fecret  conceptions  as  are  too 
big  for  utterance.  I  have  myfelf  been  wonderfully  delighted  with  a  mafter- 
piece  of  mufic,  when  in  the  very  tumult  and  ferment  of  their  harmony, 
all  the  voices,  and  inflruments  have  flopped  fhort  on  a  fudden,  and  after  a 
little  paufe  recovered  themfelves  again  as  it  were,  and  renewed  the  concert 
in  all  its  parts.  Methought  this  fliort  interval  of  filence  has  had  more 
mufic  in  it  than  any  of  the  fame  fpace  of  time  before  or  after  it.  There 
are  two  inftances  of  Silence  in  the  two  greateft  Poets  that  ever  wrote,  which 
have  fomething  in  them  as  fublime  as  any  of  the  fpeeches  in  their  whole 
works.  The  firft  is  that  of  Ajax,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyjfey.  Ulyjfes, 
who  had  been  the  Rival  of  this  great  man  in  his  life,  as  well  as  the  occafi- 
on  of  his  death,  upon  meeting  his  Shade  in  the  region  of  departed  Heroes, 
makes  his  fubmiflion  to  him  with  an  humility  next  to  adoration,  which  the 
other  pafies  over  with  dumb  fuUen  majefty,  and  fuch  a  filence,  as  (to  ufe 
the  words  of  Longinus)  had  more  greatnefs  in  it  than  any  thing  he  could 
have  fpoken. 

The  next  inftance  I  fliall  mention  is  in  Virgil,  where  the  Poet,  doubtlefs, 
imitates  this  filence  of  Ajax  in  that  of  Dido;  though  I  do  not  know  that  any 
of  his  commentators  have  taken  notice  of  it.  AEneas  finding  among  the 
fhades  of  defpairing  Lovers,  the  Ghoft  of  her  who  had  lately  died  for  him, 
with  the  wound  flill  frefli  upon  her,  addreffes  himfelf  to  her  with  expanded 
arms,  floods  of  tears,  and  the  moll;  pafiionate  profelfions  of  his  own  inno- 
cence as  to  what  had  happened;  all  which  Dido  receives  with  the  dignity 
and  difdain  of  a  refenting  Lover,  and  an  injured  Queen;  and  is  fo  far  from 
vouchfafing  him  an  anfwer,  that  fhe  does  not  give  him  a  fingle  look.  The 
Poet  reprefents  her  as  turning  away  her  face  from  him  while  he  fpoke  to 
her;  and  after  having  kept  her  eyes  for  fome  time  upon  the  ground,  as  one 
that  heard  and  contemned  his  proteftations,  flying  from  him  into  the  grove 
of  Myrtle,  and  into  the  arms  of  Another,  whofe  fidelity  had  deferved  her 
love. 

VOL.  IL  Li  I 
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I  have  often  thought  our  writers  of  Tragedy  have  been  very  defe^live  in 
this  particular,  and  that  they  might  have  given  great  beauty  to  their  works, 
by  certain  flops  and  paufes  in  the  reprefentation  of  fuch  paffions,  as  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  language  to  exprefs.  There  is  fomething  like  this  in  the 
laft  a6l  of  Venice preferved,  where  Pierre  is  brought  to  an  infamous  execution, 
and  begs  of  his  friend,  as  a  reparation  of  pad  injuries,  and  the  only  favor 
he  could  do  him,  to  refcue  him  from  the  ignominy  of  the  Wheel,  by  ftabbing 
him.  As  he  is  going  to  make  this  dreadful  requefl,  he  is  not  able  to  com- 
municate it,  but  withdraws  his  face  from  his  friend's  ear,  and  burfts  into 
tears.  The  melancholy  fdence  that  follows  hereupon,  and  continues  till  he 
has  recovered  himfelf  enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his  friend,  raifesin  the 
fpedators  a  grief  that  is  inexpreffible,  and  an  Idea  of  fuch  a  complicated 
diftrefs  in  the  A61or  as  words  cannot  utter.  It  would  look  as  ridiculous  to 
many  Readers  to  give  rules  and  direftions  for  proper  Silences,  as  for  Penning 
a  Whifper:  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  extremity  of  raoft  Paifions,  particu- 
larly Surprife,  Admiration,  Aflonifhment,  nay.  Rage  itfelf,  there  is  nothing 
more  graceful  than  to  fee  the  Play  (land  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  Audi- 
ence fixed  in  an  agreeable  fufpence  during  the  Silence  of  a  fkilful  A6lor. 

But  Silence  never  fhews  itfelf  to  fo  great  an  advantage,  as  when  it  is  made 
the  reply  to  calumny  and  defamation,  provided  that  we  give  no  jufl  occafi- 
on  for  them.  We  might  produce  an  example  of  it  in  the  behavior  of  one  in 
whom  it  appeared  in  all  its  majefty,  and  one  whofe  filence,  as  well  as  his 
perfon,  was  altogether  Divine.  When  one  confiders  this  fubje(5l  only  in  its 
Sublimity,  this  great  Inflance  could  not  but  occur  to  me;  and  fince  I  only 
make  ufe  of  it  to  fhew  the  higheft  example  of  it,  I  hope  I  do  not  offend  in 
it.  To  forbear  replying  to  an  unjufl  reproach,  and  overlook  it  with  a  ge- 
nerous, or  (ifpolTible)  with  an  entire  negle6l  of  it,  is  one  of  the  moft  hero- 
ic a61s  of  a  Great  Mind.  And  I  muft  confefs,  when  I  refled;  upon  the  be- 
havior of  fome  of  the  greateft  men  of  Antiquity,  I  do  not  fo  much  admire 
them  that  they  deferved  the  praife  of  the  whole  age  they  lived  in,  asbecaufe 
they  contemned  the  envy  and  detradion  of  it. 

All  that  is  incumbent  on  a  man  of  Worth,  who  fuffers  under  fo  ilia  treat- 
ment, is  to  lie  by  for  fome  time  in  filence  and  obfcurity,  till  the  prejudice  of 
the  times  be  over,  and  his  reputation  cleared.  I  have  often  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleafure  a  Legacy  of  the  famous  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  great- 
eR  Genius's  that  our  own  or  any  country  has  produced;  After  having  be- 
queathed his  Soul,  Body,  and  Eftate,  in  the  ufual  form,  he  adds,  "  My  Name 
*'  and  Memory  I  leave  to  foreign  Nations,  and  to  my  Countrymen,  after 
"  fome  time  be  paffed  over. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  recommend  this  Philofophy  to  others,  I  muft  con- 
fefs, 
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fefs,  I  am  fo  poor  a  Proficient  in  it  myfelf,  that  if  in  the  courfe  of  my  Lu- 
cubrations it  happens,  as  it  has  done  more  than  once,  that  my  paper  i- 
duller  than  in  confcience  it  ought  to  be,  I  think  the  time  an  age  till  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  putting  out  another,  and  growing  famous  again  for  two 
days. 

I  muft  not  clofe  my  difcourfe  upon  Silence,  without  informing  my  Rea- 
der, that  I  have  by  me  an  elaborate  Treatife  on  the  Apofwpefis  called  an  Et 
catera,  it  being  a  Figure  much  ufed  by  fome  learned  Authors,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  great  Littleton,  who,  as  my  Lord  Chiefjuftice  Coke  obferves,  had 
a  moft  admirable  Talent  at  an  ifc. 

N°  146.  T'huvjday,  March  i6j  1709. 

Permittes  ipfis  expendere  nummibus,  quid 

Convcniat  nobis,  rebufquefit  utile  nojlris. 

Nam  pro  jucundis  apti/Jima  quceque  dabunt  Dii. 

Charior  ejl  illis  homo,  quamfibi.     Xos  animorum 

Impidfu  et  ccEca  magnaque  cupidinc  du6li 

Conjugmm  petimus,  partumque  uxoris;  at  illis 

JVotum^  qui  pueri,  qualifquefutura  Jit  uxor.  Juv. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  March  15. 

AMONG  the  various  fets  of  Correfpondents  who  apply  to  me  for  ad- 
vice, and  fend  up  their  Cafes  from  all  parts  oi  Great- Britain,  there  are 
none  who  are  more  importunate  with  me,  and  whom  I  am  more  inclined 
to  anfwer,  than  the  Complainers.  One  of  them  dates  his  Letter  to  me  from 
the  Banks  of  a  purling  Stream,  where  he  ufed  to  ruminate  in  Solitude  upon 
the  divine  Clarijfa,  and  where  he  is  now  looking  about  for  a  conv^enient 
Leap,  which  he  tells  me  he  is  refolved  to  take,  unlefs  I  fupport  him  under 
the  lofs  of  that  charming  perjured  woman.  Poor  Lavinia  prelfes  as  much 
for  confolation  on  the  other  fide,  and  is  reduced  to  fuch  an  extremity  of 
defpair  by  the  inconftancy  oi  Philander,  that  flie  tells  me  fhe  writes  her  Let- 
ter with  her  Pen  in  one  hand,  and  her  Garter  in  the  other.  A  Gentleman 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Korfolk  is  almoft  out  of  his  wits  upon  account  of  a 
Greyhound,  that  after  having  been  his  infeparable  companion  for  ten  years, 
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is  at  laft  run  mad.  Another  (who  I  believe  is  ferious)  complains  to  me, 
in  a  very  moving  manner,  of  the  lofs  of  a  wife;  and  another,  in  terms  flill 
more  moving,  of  a  purfe  of  money  that  was  taken  from  him  on  BagJJiot 
Heath,  and  which,  he  tells  me,  would  not  have  troubled  him  if  he  had  giv- 
en it  to  the  poor.  In  fhort,  there  is  fcarce  a  Calamity  in  human  life  that 
has  not  produced  me  a  Letter. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  conlider,  how  men  are  able  to  raife  affli^lion  to 
themfelves  out  of  every  thing.  Lands  and  Houfes,  Sheep  and  Oxen,  can 
convey  happinefs  arid  mifery  into  the  hearts  of  reafonable  creatures.  Nay,  I 
have  known  a  Muff,  a  Scarf,  or  a  Tippet,  become  a  folid  blefling  or  misfor- 
tune. A  Lap-dog  has  broke  the  hearts  of  thoufands.  Flavia,  who  has  bu- 
ried five  children,  and  two  hufbands,  was  never  able  to  get  over  the  lofs  of 
her  Parrot.  How  often  has  a  divine  creature  been  thrown  into  a  fit  by  a 
negle6l  at  a  Ball  or  an  Affembly?  Mop/a  has  kept  her  chamber  ever  fincethe 
laft  Mafquerade,  and  is  in  greater  danger  of  her  life  upon  being  left  out  of 
it,  than  Clarinda  from  the  violent  cold  which  flie  caught  at  it.  Nor  are  thefe 
dear  creatures  the  only  fuiferers  by  fuch  Imaginary  calamities:  Many  an  Au- 
thor has  been  dejefted  at  the  cenfure  of  one  whom  he  ever  looked  upon 
as  an  Ideot;  and  many  an  Hero  caft  into  a  fit  of  Melancholy,  becaufe  the 
Rabble  have  not  hooted  at  him  as  he  paffed  through  the  ftreets.  Theron  places 
all  his  happinefs  in  a  running  Horfe,  Sujfenus  in  a  gilded  Chariot,  Fulvius 
in  a  Blue  firing,  and  Florio  in  a  Tulip-root.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enu- 
merate the  many  fantaftical  afflictions  that  difturb  mankind;  but  as  a  mi- 
fery is  not  to  be  meafured  from  the  Nature  of  the  Evil,  but  from  the  Temper 
of  the  Sufferer,  I  fhall  prefent  my  Readers,  who  are  unhappy  either  in  Re- 
ality or  Imagination,  with  an  Allegory,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
great  Father  and  Prince  of  Poets. 

As  I  was  fitting  after  dinner  in  my  Elbow-chair,  I  took  up  Homer,  and 
dipped  into  that  famous  Speech  of  Achilles  to  Priam,  in  which  he  tells  him, 
that  Jupiter  has  by  him  two  great  velTels,  the  one  filled  with  Bleflings,  and 
the  other  with  Misfortunes;  out  of  which  he  mingles  a  compofition  for  eve- 
ry man  that  comes  into  the  world.  This  paffage  fo  exceedingly  pleafed  me, 
that  as  I  fell  infenfibly  into  my  afternoon's  flumber,  it  wrought  my  Imagi- 
nation into  the  following  Dream. 

When  Jupiter  took  into  his  hands  the  government  of  the  world,  the  feve- 
ral  parts  of  Nature,  with  the  prefiding  Deities,  did  homage  to  him.  One 
prefented  him  with  a  mountain  of  Winds,  another  with  a  magazine  of  Hail, 
and  a  third  with  a  pile  of  Thunder-bolts.  The  Stars  offered  up  their  In- 
fluences, the  Ocean  gave  in  his  Trident,  the  Earth  her  Fruits,  and  the  Sun  his 
Seafons.     Among  the  feveral  Deities  who  came  to  make  their  Court  on  this 
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occafion,  the  Deflinies  advanced  with  two  great  Tuns  carried  before  them, 
one  of  which  they  fixed  at  the  Right  hand  o(  Jupiter  a.s  he  fat  upon  his  Throne, 
and  the  other  on  his  Left.  The  firft  was  filled  with  all  the  Bleilings,  and 
the  other  with  all  the  Calamities  of  human  life.  Jupiter,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  finding  the  world  much  more  innocent  than  it  is  in  this  Iron 
age,  poured  very  plentifully  out  of  the  Tun  that  ftood  at  his  Right  hand; 
but  as  mankind  degenerated,  and  became  unworthy  of  his  Bleffings,  he  fet 
abroach  the  other  veffel,  that  filled  the  world  with  pain  and  poverty,  bat- 
tles and  diflempers,  Jealoufy  and  falfehood,  intoxicating  pleafures  and  un- 
timely deaths. 

He  was  at  length  fo  very  much  incenfed  at  the  great  depravation  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  repeated  provocations  which  he  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  that  having  refolved  to  deftroy  the  whole  Species,  except  Deu  - 
calion  and  Pyrrha,  he  commanded  the  Deflinies  to  gather  up  the  Bleflings 
which  he  had  thrown  away  upon  the  fons  of  men,  and  lay  them  up  till 
the  world  fhould  be  inhabited  by  a  more  virtuous  and  deferving  race  of 
mortals. 

The  three  fillers  immediately  repaired  to  the  earth,  in  fearch  of  the  feve- 
ral  Bleffings  that  had  been  fcattered  on  it;  but  found  the  talk  which  was 
enjoined  them,  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  they  had  imagined.  The 
firfl  places  they  reforted  to,  as  the  mod  likely  to  fucceed  in,  were  Cities, 
Palaces,  and  Courts;  but  inftead  of  meeting  with  what  they  looked  for  here, 
they  found  nothing  but  Envy,  Repining,  Uneafinefs,  and  the  like  bitter  in- 
gredients of  the  Left-hand  veffel.  Whereas,  to  their  great  furprife,  they 
difcovered  Content,  Chearfulnefs,  Health,  Innocence,  and  other  the  mofl 
fubflantial  Bleffings  of  life,  in  Cottages,  Shades,  and  Solitudes. 

There  was  another  circumftance  no  lefs  unexpected  than  the  former,  and 
which  gave  them  very  great  perplexity  in  the  difcharge  of  the  Truft  which 
Jupiter  had  committed  to  them.  They  obferved,  that  feveral  Bleffings  had 
degenerated  into  Calamities,  and  that  feveral  Calamities  had  improved  in- 
to Bleffings,  according  as  they  fell  into  the  polfeffion  of  wife  or  foolifli  men. 
They  often  found  Power  with  fo  much  Infolence  and  Impatience  cleaving 
to  it,  that  it  became  a  Misfortune  to  the  perfon  on  whom  it  was  conferred. 
Youth  had  often  diflempers  growing  about  it,  worfe  than  the  infirmities  of 
Old  age  :  Wealth  was  often  united  to  fuch  a  fordid  Avarice,  as  made  it  the 
mofl  uncomfortable  and  painful  kind  of  Poverty.  On  the  contrary,  they 
often  found  Pain  made  glorious  by  Fortitude,  Poverty  lofl  in  Content,  De- 
formity beautified  with  Virtue.  In  a  word,  the  Bleffuigs  were  often  like 
good  fruits  planted  in  a  bad  foil,  that  by  degrees  fall  off  from  their  natural 
relifh,    into  talles  altogether  infipid   or  unwholefome;   and  the  Calamities 
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like  harfli  fruits,  cultivated  in  a  good  foil,  and  enriched  by  proper  grafts 
and  inoculations,  till  they  fwell  with  generous  and  delightful  juices. 

There  was  flill  a  third  circumflance  that  occafioned  as  great  a  furprife  to 
the  three  lifters  as  either  of  the  foregoing,  when  they  difcovered  feveral 
Bleflings  and  Calamities  which  had  never  been  in  either  of  the  Tuns  that 
ftood  by  the  Throne  oi  Jupiter,  and  were  neverthelefs  as  great  occafions  of 
happinefs  or  mifery  as  any  there.  Thefe  were  that  fpurious  crop  of  Bleflings 
and  Calamities  which  were  never  fown  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity,  but  grow 
of  themfelves  out  of  the  fancies  and  difpofitions  of  human  creatures.  Such 
are  Drefs,  Titles,  Place,  Equipage,  falfe  Shame,  and  groundlefs  Fear,  with 
the  like  vain  Imaginations  that  fhoot  up  in  trifling,  weak,  and  irrefolute 
minds. 

The  Deftinies  finding  themfelves  in  fo  great  a  perplexity,  concluded,  that 
it  would  be  impoflible  for  them  to  execute  the  commands  that  had  been  given 
them  according  to  their  firft  intention;  for  which  reafon  they  agreed  to 
throw  all  the  Bleflings  and  Calamities  together  into  one  large  velfel,  and  in 
that  manner  offer  them  up  at  the  feet  oi  Jupiter. 

This  was  performed  accordingly,  the  eldeft  fifter  prefenting  herfelf  before 
the  veffel,  and  introducing  it  with  an  apology  for  what  they  had  done. 

OJupiter!  [faysjhe)  ive  have  gathered  together  all  the  Good  and  Evil,  the  Comforts 
and  Dijlrejfes  of  human  life,  which  we  thus  prefent  before  thee  in  one  promifcuous  heap. 
We  befeech  thee  that  thou  thyfelf  wilt  fort  them  out  for  the  future,  as  in  thy  xoifdom  thou 
fialt  think  ft.  For  we  acknowledge,  that  there  is  none  befide  thee  that  can  judge 
what  wdl  occafion  grief  or  joy  in  the  heart  of  a  human  creature,  and  what  will  prove  a 
Bleffing  or  a  Calamity  to  the  perfon  on  luhom  it  is  beflowed. 


Saturday, 
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N°  147.  Saturday,   March  i8.    1709. 
Ut  ameris  amabilis  ejlo. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  March  17. 

READING  is  to  the  mind,  what  Exercife  is  to  the  body:  As  by  the  one, 
heakh  is  preferved,  ftrengthened  and  invigorated;  by  the  other,  virtue 
(which  is  the  heakh  of  the  mind)  is  kept  alive,  cherifhed  and  confirmed. 
But  as  exercife  becomes  tedious  and  painful  when  we  make  ufe  of  it  only 
as  the  means  of  health,  fo  reading  is  apt  to  grow  uneafy  and  burdenfome, 
when  we  apply  ourfelves  to  it  only  for  our  improvement  in  virtue.  For 
this  reafon,  the  virtue  which  we  gather  from  a  fable,  or  an  alle^orv,  is  like 
the  health  we  get  by  hunting;  as  we  are  engaged  in  an  agreeable  purfuit 
that  draws  us  on  with  pleafure,  and  makes  us  infenfible  of  the  fatigues  that 
accompany  it. 

After  this  Preface,  I  fhall  fet  down  a  very  beautiful  allegorical  Fable  of 
the  great  Poet  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  laft  paper,  and  whom  it  is  very 
difficult  to  lay  afide  when  one  is  engaged  in  the  reading  of  him:  And  this 
I  particularly  defign  for  the  ufe  of  feveral  of  my  fair  correfpondents,  who 
in  their  letters  have  complained  to  me  that  they  have  loft  the  affedions  of 
their  hulbands,  and  defire  my  advice  how  to  recover  them. 

Juno,  fays  Homer,  feeing  hex  Jupiter  feated  on  the  top  of  mount  Ida,  and 
knowing  that  he  conceived  an  averfion  to  her,  began  to  ftudy  how  flie  fhould 
regain  his  affe^lions,  and  make  herfelf  amiable  to  him.  With  this  thought 
fhe  immediately  r-etired  into  her  chamber,  where  flie  bathed  herfelf  in  Am- 
brofm,  which  gave  her  perfon  all  its  beauty,  and  difllifed  fo  divine  an  odor, 
as  refreftied  all  nature,  and  fweetned  both  Heaven  and  Earth.  She  let  her 
immortal Treffes  flow  in  the  moft  graceful  manner,  and  took  a  particular 
care  to  drefs  herfelf  in  feveral  ornaments,  which  the  Poetdefcribes  at  leneth, 
and  which  the  Goddefs  chofe  out  as  the  m.oft  proper  to  fet  off  her  perfon  to 
the  befl  advantage.  In  the  next  place,  flie  made  a  vifit  to  Venus,  the  Deity 
who  prefides  over  Love,  and  begged  of  her,  as  a  particular  favor,  that  Are 
would  lend  her  for  a  while  thofe  charms  with  which  fhe  fubdued  the  hearts 
both  of  gods  and  men.    For,  fays  the  Goddefs,  I  would  make  ufe   of  them 
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to  reconcile  the  two  Deities,  who  took  care  of  me  in  my  infancy,  and  who, 
at  prefent,  are  at  fo  great  a  variance,  that  they  are  eftranged  from  each  o- 
ther's  bed.  Venus  was  proud  of  an  opportunity  of  obliging  fo  great  a  God- 
defs,  and  therefore  made  her  a  prefent  of  the  Ccjius  which  fhe  ufed  to  wear  a- 
bout  her  own  waift,  with  advice  to  hide  it  in  her  bofom,  till  fhe  accomplifh- 
ed  her  intention.  This  Cejlus  was  a  fine  party-colored  girdle,  which,  as  Homer 
tells  us,  had  all  the  attractions  of  the  Sex  wrought  into  it.  The  four  prin- 
cipal figures  in  the  embroidery  were  Love,  Defire,  Fondnefs  of  fpeech,  and 
Converfation,  filled  with  that  Sweetnefs  and  Complacency  which,  fays  the 
Poet,  infenfibly  fteal  away  the  hearts  of  theWifefl  men. 

Juno^  after  having  made  thefe  neceffary  preparations,  came  as  by  acci- 
dent into  the  prefence  of  Jupiter^  who  is  faid  to  have  been  as  much  inflamed 
with  her  beauty  as  when  he  firft  dole  to  her  embraces  without  the  confent 
of  their  parents.  Juno,  to  cover  her  real  thoughts,  told  him,  as  flie  had 
told  Fenus^  that  fhe  was  going  to  make  a  vifit  to  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  flay  with  him,protefl;ing  to  her,  that  fhe  appeared  more 
amiable  in  his  eye,  than  ever  any  Mortal,  Goddefs,  or  even  herfelf,  had  ap- 
peared to  him  till  that  day.  The  Poet  then  reprefents  him  in  fo  great  an  ar- 
dor, that  (without  going  up  to  the  Houfe  which  had  been  built  by  the  hands 
of  Vulcan^  according  to  Juno's  dire6lion)  he  threw  a  golden  cloud  over  their 
heads  as  they  fat  upon  the  top  of  mount  Ida,  while  the  earth  beneath  them 
fprungup  in  Lotus's,  Saffrons,  Hyacinths,  and  a  bed  of  the  fofteft  flowers 
for  their  repofe. 

This  clofe  tranflation  of  one  of  the  finefl;  pafl'ages  in  Horner^  may  fuggefl. 
abundance  of  inftrud;ion  to  a  woman  who  has  a  mind  to  preferve  or  recal 
the  Affedion  of  her  hultand.  The  care  of  the  perfon,  and  the  drefs,  with 
the  particular  blandifhments  woven  in  the  Cejlus^  are  fo  plainly  recommended 
by  this  fable,  and  fo  indifpenfibly  neceflary  in  every  female  who  defires  to 
pleafe,  that  they  need  no  further  explanation.  The  difcretion  likewife  in 
covering  all  matrimonial  quarrels  from  the  knowledge  of  others  is 
taught  in  the  pretended  vifit  toTethys,  in  the  fpeech  where  J'imo  addrefles  her- 
felf to  Venus;  as  the  chafte  and  prudent  management  of  a  Wife's  charms  is 
intimated  by  the  fame  pretence  for  her  appearing  before  Jupiter^  and  by  the 
concealment  of  the  Cejlus  in  her  bofom. 

1  fhall  leave  this  Tale  to  the  confideration  of  fuch  good  Houfewives  who 
are  never  well  dreffed  but  when  they  are  abroad,  and  think  it  neceflTary  to 
appear  more  agreeable  to  all  men  living  than  their  hufbands:  as  alfo  tothofe 
prudent  Ladies,  who,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  over-fond,  enter- 
tain their  hulbands  with  indifference,  averfion,  fullen  filence,  or  exafperating 
language. 

Sheer- 
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Sheer-Lane,  March  17. 

Upon  my  coming  home  lafl  night,  I  found  a  very  handfome  prefent  of 
wine  left  for  me,  as  a  tafte  of  216  HogJIieads  lohich  are  to  be  put  to  Jale  at  2ol- 
a  Hogjhead,  at  Garraway's  Coffee-houfe  in  Exchange-alley,  on  the  22d  injlant,  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  be  tajled  in  Major  Long's  Vaults  from  the  20th  injlant 
till  the  time  of  Jale.  This  having  been  fent  to  me  with  a  defire  that  I  would 
give  my  judgment  upon  it,  I  immediately  impannelled  a  Jury  of  men  of 
nice  palates  and  ftrong  heads,  who  being  all  of  them  very  fcrupulous,  and 
unwilling  to  proceed  raflily  in  a  matter  of  fo  great  importance,  refufed  to 
bring  in  their  verdid  till  three  in  the  morning;  at  which  time  the  Fore-man 
pronounced,  as  well  as  he  was  able.  Extra — a — ordinary  French  Claret. 
For  my  own  part,  as  I  love  to  confult  my  Pillow  in  all  points  of  moment, 
I  flept  upon  it  before  I  would  give  my  Sentence,  and  this  morning  confirm- 
ed the  Verdi6l. 

Having  mentioned  this  tribute  of  wine,  I  mufi;  give  notice  to  my  Corre- 
fpondents  for  the  future,  who  fhall  apply  to  me  on  this  occafion,  that  as  I 
fhall  decide  nothing  unadvifedly  in  matters  of  this  nature,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  give  Judgment  of  a  right  good  liquor,  without  examining  at  leaft  three 
dozen  bottles  of  it.  I  muft  at  the  fame  time  dO  myfelf  the  juftice  to  let  the 
world  know,  that  I  have  refifled  great  temptations  in  this  kind;  as  it  is  well 
known  to  a  Butcher  in  Clare-Market,  who  endeavored  to  corrupt  me  with  a 
dozen  and  a  half  of  Marrow-bones.  I  had  likewife  a  bribe  fent  me  by  a 
Fifhmonger,  confifling  of  a  Collar  of  Brawn,  and  a  Joll  of  Salmon;  but 
not  finding  them  excellent  in  their  kinds,  I  had  the  integrity  to  eat  them 
both  up  without  fpeaking  one  word  of  them.  However,  for  the  future,  I 
fhall  have  an  eye  to  the  Diet  of  this  great  City,  and  will  recommend  the  beft 
and  mod  wholefome  food  to  them,  if  I  receive  thefe  proper  and  refpe(51ful 
notices  from  the  fellers,  that  it  may  not  be  faid  hereafter,  my  Readers  were 
better  taught  than  fed. 


VOL.   H.  Mm  Tuejday, 
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N°  148.  Tuejday,  March  21,   1709. 

Gvjius  elementa  per  omnia  qucerimt. 


Jiunquam  animo  pretiis  ohjlantihus ■  Juv. 


From  my  own  Apartment^  March  20. 

HAVING  intimated  in  my  laft  paper,  that  I  defign  to  take  under  my 
infpe^lion  the  Diet  of  this  great  City,  I  fhall  begin  with  a  very  ear- 
neft  and  ferious  exhortation  to  all  my  well-difpofed  Readers,  that  they 
would  return  to  the  food  of  their  forefathers,  and  reconcile  themfelves  to 
Beef  and  Mutton.  This  was  that  Diet  which  bred  that  hardy  race  of  mor- 
tals who  won  the  fields  of  Crejfy  and  Agiiuoiirt.  I  need  not  go  up  fo  high 
as  the  hiftory  of  Gicy  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  is  well  known  to  have  eaten  up 
a  Dun  Cow  of  his  own  killing.  The  renowned  King  Arthur  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  firft  who  ever  fat  down  to  a  whole  roafted  Ox,  (which 
was  certainly  the  beft  way  to  preferve  the  gravy;)  and  it  is  further  added, 
that  he  and  his  Knights  fat  about  it  at  his  round  table,  and  ufually  confu- 
med  it  to  the  very  bones  before  they  would  enter  upon  any  debate  of  mo- 
ment. The  Black  Prince  was  a  profelTed  Lover  of  the  Brifket;  not  to  men- 
tion the  Hiflory  of  the  Surloin,  or  the  inftitution  of  the  Order  of  Beef-eaters, 
which  are  all  fo  many  evident  and  undeniable  marks  of  the  great  refpe6l 
which  our  warlike  Predeceffors  have  paid  to  this  excellent  food.  The  tables 
of  the  ancient  Gentry  of  this  nation  were  covered  thrice  a  day  with  hot 
Koafl-beef;  and  I  am  credibly  informed  by  an  Antiquary  who  has  fearched 
the  Regiflers  in  v/hich  the  Bills  of  fare  of  the  Court  are  recorded,  that  in- 
ftead  of  Tea  and  Bread  and  Butter,  which  have  prevailed  of  late  years,  the 
Maids  of  Honor  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  were  allowed  three  Rumps  of 
Beef  for  their  breakfaft.  Mutton  has  likewife  been  in  great  repute  among 
our  valiant  Countrymen,  but  was  formerly  obferved  to  be  the  food 
rather  of  men  of  nice  and  delicate  appetites,  tban  thofe  of  ftrong 
and  robuft  Conftitutions.  For  which  reafon,  even  to  this  day,  we  ufe 
the  word  Sheep-biter  as  a  term  of  reproach,  as  we  do  a  Beef-eater  in 
a  refpedful  and  honorable  fenfe.  As  for  the  flefli  of  Lamb,  Veal,  Chic- 
ken   and   other  Animals    under   Age,   they  were    the  invention    of  fickly 
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and  degenerate  palates,  according  to  that  wholefome  remark  of  Daniel  the 
Hiftorian,  who  takes  notice,  That  in  all  taxes  upon  Provifions,  during  the 
reigns  of  feveral  of  our  Kings,  there  is  nothing  mentioned  befides  the  flefh 
of  fuch  Fowl  and  Cattle  as  were  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  were  ma- 
ture for  llaughter.  The  common  people  of  this  kingdom  do  ftill  keep  up  the 
tafle  of  their  Anceftors;  and  it  is  to  this  that  we  in  a  great  meafure  owe 
the  unparalleled  victories  that  have  been  gained  in  this  reign:  for  I  would 
defire  my  reader  to  confider,  what  work  our  Countrymen  would  have  made 
at  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  if  they  had  been  fed  with  Fricacies  and  Ragouts. 

For  this  reafon  we  at  prefent  fee  the  florid  Complexion,  the  ftrongLimb, 
and  thebaic  Conftitution,  are  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the  meaner  fort  of 
people,  or  in  the  wild  Gentry,  who  have  been  educated  among  the  woods 
and  mountains.  Whereas  many  great  families  are  infenfibly  fallen  off  from 
the  Athletic  Confl;itution  of  their  Progenitors,  and  are  dwindled  away  into 
a  pale,  fickly,  fpindle-legged  generation  of  Valetudinarians. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  extravagant  in  my  notion;  but  I  mufl  confefs, 
I  am  apt  to  impute  the  difl:ionors  that  fometimes  happen  in  great  families 
to  the  inflaming  kind  of  diet  which  is  fo  much  in  fafhion.  Many  difhes 
can  excite  defire  without  giving  fl:rength,  and  heat  the  body  without  nou- 
rifhing  it:  as  Phyficians  obferve,  that  the  pooreft  and  moft  difpirited  blood 
is  mofl:  fubjed  to  Fevers.  I  look  upon  a  French  Ragout  to  be  as  pernicious 
to  the  ftomach  as  a  glafs  of  fpirits;  and  when  I  have  feen  a  young  Lady 
fwallow  all  the  inftigations  of  high  Soups,  feafoned  Sauces,  and  forced 
Meats,  I  have  wondered  at  the  defpair  or  tedious  fighing  of  her  lovers.- 

The  rules  among  thefe  falfe  delicates,  are,  to  be  as  contradidory  as  they 
can  be  to  nature. 

Without  expeding  the  return  of  hunger,  they  eat  for  an  appetite,  and 
prepare  difhes  not  to  allay,  but  to  excite  it. 

They  admit  of  nothing  at  their  tables  in  its  natural  form,  or  without 
fome  difguife. 

They  are  to  eat  every  thing  before  it  comes  in  feafon,  and  to  leave  it  off 
as  foon  as  it  is  good  to  be  eaten. 

They  are  not  to  approve  any  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  ordinary  palates; 
and  nothing  is  to  gratify  their  Senfes,  but  what  would  offend  thofe  of  their 
Inferiors. 

I  remember  I  was  laft  fummer  invited  to  a  friend's  houfe,  who  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  French  cookery,  and  (as  the  Phrafe  is)  eats  well.  At  our  fit- 
ting down,  I  found  the  table  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  unknown 
difhes.  I  was  mightily  at  a  lofs  to  learn  what  they  were,  and  therefore  did 
not  know  where  to  help  rayfelf.     That  which  flood  before  me  I  took  to 
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be  a  roafted  Porcupine,  however  did  not  care  for  afking  queftions;  and  have 
fince  been  informed,  that  it  was  only  a  larded  Turkey.  I  afterwards  paf- 
fed  my  eye  over  feveral  Hafhes,  which  1  do  not  know  the  names  of  to  this 
day;  and  hearing  that  they  were  Delicacies,  did  not  think  fit  to  meddle 
with  them. 

Among  other  Dainties,  I  fawfomething  like  a  Pheafant,  and  therefore  de- 
fired  to  be  helped  to  a  wing  of  it;  but  to  my  great  furprife,  my  friend  told 
me  it  was  a  Rabbit,  which  is  a  fort  of  meat  I  never  cared  for.  At  lafl:  I 
difcovered,  with  fonie  joy,  a  Pig  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  begged 
a  Gentleman  that  was  near  it  to  cut  me  a  piece  of  it.  Upon  which  the 
Gentleman  of  the  houfe  faid,  with  great  civility,  I  am  fure  you  will  like 
the  Pig,  for  it  was  whipped  to  death.  I  muft  confefs  I  heard  him  with 
horror,  and  could  not  eat  of  an  Animal  that  died  fuch  a  tragical  death:  I 
was  now  in  great  hunger  and  confufion,  when,  methought,  I  fmelled  the 
agreeable  favor  of  Roaft-beef,  but  could  not  tell  from  which  dilh  it  arofe, 
though  I  did  not  quefiion  but  it  lay  difguifed  in  one  of  them.  Upon  turn- 
ing my  head,  I  faw  a  noble  Surloin  on  the  Side-table,  fmoking  in  the  moft 
delicious  manner.  I  had  recourfe  to  it  more  than  once,  and  could  not  fee, 
without  fome  indignation,  that  fubflantial  EngUfi  difh  baniflied  in  fo  igno- 
minious a  manner,  to  make  way  for  French  kickfhaws. 

The  Defert  was  brought  up  at  lafl,  which  in  truth  was  as  extraordinary 
as  any  thing  that  had  come  before  it.  The  whole,  when  ranged  in  its  pro- 
per order,  looked  like  a  very  beautiful  winter-piece.  There  were  feveral 
Pyramids  of  candy'd  fweetmeats,  that  hung  like  Icicles,  with  fruits  fcat- 
tered  up  and  down,  and  hid  in  an  artificial  kind  of  froft.  At  the  fame  time, 
there  were  great  quantities  of  Cream  beaten  up  into  a  fnow,  and  near 
them  little  plates  of  Sugar-plumbs,  difpofed  like  fo  many  heaps  of  hail- 
flones,  with  a  multitude  of  Congelations  in  Jellies  of  various  colors.  I  was 
indeed  fo  pleafed  with  the  feveral  obje^ls  which  lay  before  me,  that  I  did 
not  care  for  difplacing  any  of  them,  and  was  half  angry  with  the  reft  of  the 
company,  that  for  the  fake  of  a  piece  of  Lemon-peel,  or  a  Sugar  plumb, 
would  fpoil  fo  pleafing  a  pifture.  Indeed,  I  could  not  but  fmile  to  fee  fe- 
veral of  them  cooling  their  mouths  with  lumps  of  Ice,  which  they  had  juft 
before  been  burning  with  Salts  and  Peppers. 

As  foon  as  this  fliow  was  over  I  took  my  leave,  that  I  might  finifli  my 
dinner  at  my  own  houfe:  For  as  I  in  every  thing  love  what  is  fimple  and 
natural,  fo  particularly  in  my  food;  two  plain  difhes,  with  two  or  three 
good-natured,  chearful,  ingenious  friends,  would  make  me  more  pleafed 
and  vain,  than  all  that  pomp  and  luxury  can  beftow.  For  it  is  my  Maxim, 
That  he  keeps  the  greatejl  table,  who  has  the  mojl  valuable  company  at  it. 

Thurjday, 
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N°  152.  Thurjday,  March  30,   1710. 

Dii,  quibus  Imperium  ejl  animaruni,  umbraque  fikntes , 

Et  Chaos,  6"  Phlegethon,  loca  node  filentia  late, 

Sit  mihifas  audita  loqui.fit  numine  vejlro 

Pander e  res  alta  terra  &  caligine  merfas.  Virg. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  March  29. 

AM  A  N  who  confines  his  fpeculations  to  the  time  prefent,  has  but  a 
very  narrow  province  to  employ  his  thoughts  in.  For  this  reafon, 
perfons  of  ftudious  and  contemplative  natures  often  entertain  themfelves 
with  the  hiftory  of  part  Ages,  or  raife  fchemes  and  conjedures  upon  Futu- 
rity. For  my  own  part,  I  love  to  range  through  that  half  of  Eternity  which 
is  ftill  to  come,  rather  than  look  on  that  which  is  already  run  out;  becaufe 
I  know  I  have  a  real  fhare  and  intereft  in  the  one,  whereas  all  that  was 
tranfaded  in  the  other  can  be  only  matter  of  curiofity  to  me. 

Upon  this  account,  1  have  been  always  very  much  delighted  with  medi- 
tating on  the  Soul's  Immortality,  and  in  reading  the  feveral  notions  which 
the  wifefl  of  men,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  entertained  on  that  fub- 
jed.  What  the  opinions  of  the  greateft  Philofophers  have  been,  I  have  fe- 
veral times  hinted  at,  and  fliall  give  an  account  of  them  from  time  to  time 
as  occafion  requires.  It  may  likewife  be  worthwhile  to  confider,  what  men 
of  the  moft  exalted  genius,  and  elevated  imagination,  have  thought  of  this 
matter.  Among  thefe.  Homer  Hands  up  as  a  Prodigy  of  mankind,  that  looks 
down  upon  the  reft  of  human  creatures  as  a  fpecies  beneath  him.  Since 
he  is  the  moft  ancient  heathen  Author,  we  may  guefs  from  his  relation,  what 
were  the  common  opinions  in  his  time  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  Soul  after 
death. 

Ulyjfes,  he  tells  us,  made  a  voyage  to  the  Regions  of  the  dead,  in  order 
to  confult  Tirefias  how  he  fhould  return  to  his  own  Country,  and  recom- 
mend himfelf  to  the  favor  of  the  Gods.  The  Poet  fcarce  introduces  a  fingle 
Perfon,  who  doth  not  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  Precept  to  his  Reader,  and  defigns 
his  defcription  of  the  Dead  for  the  amendment  of  the  Living. 

Ulyjfes, 
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Ulyjfes,  after  having  made  a  very  plenteous  facrifice,  fat  him  down  by  the 
pool  of  Holy  Blood,  which  attraded  a  prodigious  affembly  of  GhoRs  of  all 
ages  and  conditions,  that  hovered  about  the  Hero,  and  feafted  upon  the 
fleams  of  his  oblation.  The  firft  he  knew,  was  the  fhade  of  Elpenor,  who, 
to  fhew  the  adivity  of  a  fpirit  above  that  of  body,  is  reprefented  as  arrived 
there  long  before  Ulyjfcs,  notwithftanding  the  winds  and  feas  had  contribu- 
ted all  their  force  to  haflen  his  voyage  thither.  This  Elpenor,  to  infpire  the 
Reader  with  a  deteflation  of  Drunkennefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  a  re- 
ligious care  of  doing  proper  honors  to  the  Dead,  defcribes  himfelf  as  having 
broken  his  neck  in  a  debauch  of  wine;  and  begs  Ulyjfes,  that  for  the  repofe 
of  his  Soul,  he  would  build  a  monument  over  him,  and  perform  funeral 
rites  to  his  memory.  Ulyjfes  with  great  forrow  of  heart  promifes  to  fulfil  his 
requeft,  and  is  immediately  diverted  to  an  objefl  much  more  moving  than 
the  former.  The  Ghoft  of  his  own  Mother  Anticlea,  whom  he  flill  thought 
living,  appears  to  him  among  the  multitudes  of  Shades  that  furrounded  him, 
and  fits  down  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  him  by  the  Lake  of  Blood,  without 
fpeaking  to  him,  or  knowing  who  he  was.  Ulyffes  was  exceedingly  trou- 
bled at  the  fight,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping  as  he  looked  upon  her: 
but  being  all  along  fet  forth  as  a  pattern  of  confummate  wifdom,  he  makes 
his  affe6lion  give  way  to  prudence;  and  therefore,  upon  his  feeing  Tirefias, 
does  not  reveal  himfelf  to  his  Mother,  till  he  had  confulted  that  great  Pro- 
phet, who  was  the  occafion  of  this  his  defcent  into  the  Empire  of  the  dead. 
Tirefias  having  cautioned  him  to  keep  himfelf  and  his  Companions  free 
from  the  guilt  of  Sacrilege,  and  to  pay  his  devotions  to  all  the  Gods,  pro- 
mifes him  a  fafe  return  to  his  Kingdom  and  Family,  and  a  happy  old  age  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them. 

The  Poet  having  thus  with  great  art  kept  the  curiofity  of  his  Reader  in 
fufpence,  reprefents  his  Wife  man,  after  the  difpatch  of  his  bufinefs  with 
Tirefias,  as  yielding  himfelf  up  to  the  calls  of  natural  affe^iion,  and  making 
himfelf  known  to  his  Mother.  Her  eyes  were  no  fooner  opened,  but  fhe 
cries  out  in  tears.  Oh  my  Son!  and  enquires  into  the  occafions  that  brought 
him  thither,  and  the  fortune  that  attended  him. 

UlyJJ'es  on  the  other  hand  defires  to  know,  what  the  ficknefs  was  that  had 
fent  her  into  thofe  Regions,  and  the  condition  in  which  fhe  had  left  his 
Father,  his  Son,  and  more  particularly  his  Wife.  She  tells  him,  they  were 
all  Three  inconfolable  for  his  abfence;  and  as  for  myfelf,  fays  fhe.  That  toas 
the  ficknefs  of  which  I  died.  My  impatience  for  your  return.,  my  anxiety  for  your  wel- 
fare, and  my  fondnefs  for  my  dear  Ulyffes,  luere  the  only  diftevipers  that  preyed  upon 
my  life,  and  feparated  my  Soul  from  my  Body.  Ulyffes  was  melted  with  thefe  ex- 
preffions  of  tendernefs,    and  thrice   endeavored  to  catch  the  apparition 

in 
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in  his  arms,   that  he  might  hold   his  Mother  to  his  bofom  and  weep  over 
her. 

This  gives  the  Poet  occafion  to  defcribe  the  notion  the  Heathens  at  that 
time  had  of  an  unbodied  Soul,  in  the  excufe  which  the  Mother  makes  for 
feeming  to  withdraw  herfelf  from  her  Son's  embraces.  The  Soul,  fays  flie, 
is  compofed  neither  of  Bones,  FleJIi,  nor  Sinews,  but  leaves  behind  her  all  thofe  incum- 
brances of  mortality  to  be  cor  fumed  on  the  funeral  Pile.  Asfoon  as  fhe  has  thus  cafl 
her  burden,  fie  makes  her  ejcape,  and  flies  away  from  it  like  a  dream. 

When  this  melancholy  converfation  is  at  an  end,  the  Poet  draws  up  to 
view  as  charming  a  Vifion  as  could  enter  into  man's  imagination.  He  de- 
fcribes  the  next  who  appeared  to  Ulyffes,  to  have  been  the  Shades  of  the  fi- 
neft  women  that  had  ever  lived  upon  the  earth,  and  who  had  either  been 
the  Daughters  of  Kings,  the  Millreffes  of  Gods,  or  Mothers  of  Heroes; 
fuch  as  Antiope,  Alcmena,  Lecla,  Ariadne,  Jphimedia,  Eriphyle,  and  feveral  others 
of  whom  he  gives  a  Catalogue,  with  a  fhort  hiftory  of  their  adventures. 
The  beautifulAffembly  of  Apparitions  were  all  gathered  together  about  the 
Blood:  each  of  them,  fays  Ulyffes,  (as  a  gentle  Satire  upon  female  vanity) 
giving  me  an  account  of  her  Birth  and  Family.  This  Scene  of  extraordinary 
women  feems  to  have  been  dehgned  by  the  Poet  as  a  ledure  of  morality 
to  the  whole  Sex,  and  to  put  them  in  mind  of  what  they  muft  expe6l,  not- 
withflanding  the  greatefl  perfedions,  and  higheft  honors,  they  can  arrive 
at. 

The  Circle  of  Beauties  at  length  difappeared,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the 
fhades  of  feveral  Grecian  Heroes  who  had  been  engaged  with  Ulyffes  in  the 
liege  of  Troy.  The  firft  that  approached  was  Agamemnon,  the  Generaliflimo 
of  that  great  expedition,  who  at  the  appearance  of  his  old  friend  wept  very 
bitterly,  and  without  faying  any  thing  to  him,  endeavored  to  grafp  him  by 
the  hand.  Ulyffes,  who  was  much  moved  at  the  fight,  poured  out  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  afked  him  the  occafion  of  his  death,  which  Agamemnon  related  to 
him  in  all  its  tragical  circumftances;  how  he  was  murdered  at  a  Banquet 
by  the  contrivance  of  his  own  Wife,  in  confederacy  with  her  Adulterer: 
From  whence  he  takes  occafion  to  reproach  the  whole  Sex,  after  a  manner 
which  would  be  inexcufable  in  a  man  who  had  not  been  io  great  a  fufferer 
by  them.  My  Wfe  (fays  he)  has  df graced  all  the  ivo7nen  that  fli all  ever  be  born 
into  the  loorld,  even  thofe  who  hereafter  fliall  be  innocent.  Take  care  how  you  grow  too  ■ 
fond  of  your  Wfe.  Never  tell  her  all  you  know.  If  you  reveal  fome  things  to  her 
be  fare  you  keep  others  concealed  from  her.  Tou  indeed  have  nothing  to  fearfrom^ 
your  Penelope,  flie  will  not  life  you  as  my  Wife  has  treated  me;  however,  take  care 
how  you  truji  a  -woman.  The  Poet,  in  this  and  other  inftances,  according  to 
the  Syftem  of  many  heathen  as  well  as  chriflian  Philofophers,  fliews,   how 

anger. 
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anger,  revenge,  and  other  habits  which  the  Soul  had  contra^ed  in  the  body, 
fubfifl  and  grow  in  it  under  its  flate  of  reparation. 

I  am  extremely  pleafed  with  the  companions  which  the  Poet  in  the  next 
defcription  affigns  to  Achilles.  Achilles  (fays  the  Hero)  came  up  to  me  with  Pa- 
troclus  and  Antilochus.  By  which  we  may  fee  that  it  was  Homer's,  opinion, 
and  probably  that  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  that  the  friendfhips  which  are 
made  among  the  living,  will  likewife  continue  among  the  dead.  Achilles 
enquires  after  the  welfare  of  his  Son,  and  of  his  Father,  with  a  fiercenefs 
of  the  fame  chara^ler  that  Homer  has  every  where  expreffed  in  the  actions 
of  his  life.  The  paffage  relating  to  his  Son  is  fo  extremely  beautiful,  that 
I  mufl  not  omit  it.  IJlyJjes^  after  having  defcribed  him  as  wife  in  council, 
and  adive  in  war,  and  mentioned  the  foes  whom  he  had  flain  in  battle, 
adds  an  obfervation  that  he  himfelf  had  made  of  his  Behavior  whilfl  he  lay 
in  the  wooden  horfe.  Moji  oj  the  Generals  (fays  he)  that  were  with  us,  either 
wept  or  trembled:  As  for  your  So?i,  I  neither  Jaio  him  wipe  a  tear  from  his  cheeks,  or 
change  his  countenance.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  often  lay  his  hand  upon  his  Sword., 
or  grafp  his  Spear,  as  impatient  to  employ  them  againfi  the  Trojans.  He  then  in- 
forms his  Father  of  the  great  honor  and,  rewards  which  he  had  purchafed 
before  Troy,  and  of  his  return  from  it  without  a  wound.  The  fhade  of  A- 
chillcs,  fays  the  Poet,  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  account  he  received  of  his 
Son,  that  he  enquired  no  further,  but  ftalked  away  with  more  than  ordinary 
majefty  over  the  green  meadow  that  lay  before  them. 

This  laft  circumftance  of  a  deceafed  Father's  rejoicing  in  the  behavior 
of  his  Son,  is  very  finely  contrived  by  Homer,  as  an  incentive  to  virtue,  and 
made  ufe  of  by  none  that  I  know  befides  himfelf. 

The  defcription  of  Ajax,  which  follows,  and  his  refufmg  to  fpeak  to  U- 
lyffes,  who  had  won  the  Armor  o^  Achilles  from  him,  and  by  that  means  oc- 
cafioned  his  death,  is  admired  by  everyone  that  reads  it.  When  Ulyjes  re- 
lates the  fullennefs  of  his  deportment,  and  confiders  the  greatnefs  of  the 
Hero,  he  expreffes  himfelf  with  generous  and  noble  fentiments.  Oh  that  I 
had  never  gained  a  prize  which  cofl  the  Ufe  of  fo  brave  a  man  as  Ajax!  who,  for  the 
beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  greatnefs  of  his  adions,  was  inferior  to  none  but  the  divine 
Achilles.  Tke  fame  noble  condefcenfion,  which  never  dwells  but  in  truly 
great  minds,  and  fuch  2.% Homer  would  reprefent  that  of  Ulyffes  to  have  been, 
difcovers  itfelf  likewife  in  the  fpeech  which  he  made  to  the  Ghoft  oi  Ajax  on 
that  occafion.  Oh  Ajax!  fays  he,  Will  you  keep  your  refentments  even  after  death? 
IV hat  defrudions  hath  this  fatal  armor  brought  upoJi  the  Greeks  by  robbing  thcjn  of 
you,  luho  luere  their  bulwark  and  defence?  Achilles  is  7iot  more  bitterly  lamented  among 
us  than  you.  Impute  not  then  your  death  to  any  one  6m/!  Jupiter,  ivho  out  of  his  an- 
ger 
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ger  to  the  Greeks,  took  you  away  from  among  them:  let  me  entreat  you  to  approach 
me;  rejlrain  the  fiercenefs  of  your  wrath,  and  the  greatnefs  of  your  foul,  a?id  hear 
what  I  have  to  fay  to  you.  Ajax,  without  making  any  reply,  turned  his  back 
upon  him,    and  retired  into  a  crowd  of  Ghofts, 

Ulyffes,  after  all  thefe  Vifions,  took  a  view  of  thofe  impious  Wretches  who 
lay  in  tortures  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  upon  the  earth,  whom  he 
defcribes  under  all  the  varieties  of  pain,  as  fo  many  marks  of  Divine  Ven- 
geance, to  deter  others  from  following  their  example.  He  then  tells  us, 
that  notwithftanding  he  had  a  great  curiofity  to  fee  the  Heroes  that  lived 
in  the  ages  before  him,  the  Ghofts  began  to  gather  about  him  in  fuch  prodi- 
gious multitudes,  and  with  fuch  confufion  of  voices,  that  his  heart  trembled 
as  he  faw  himfelf  amidft  fo  great  a  fcene  of  horrors.  He  adds,  that  he  was 
afraid  left  fome  hideous  Spectre  fhould  appear  to  him,  that  might  terrify 
him  to  diftraftion;   and  therefore  withdrew  in  time. 

I  queftion  not  but  my  Reader  will  be  pleafed  with  this  defcription  of  a 
Future  State,  reprefented  by  fuch  a  noble  and  fruitful  imagination,  that  had 
nothing  to  dire^l  it  befides  the  Light  of  Nature,  and  the  opinions  of  a  dark 
and  ignorant  age. 


N°  133.  Saturday:,  April  i^   1710. 

Bombalio,  Clangor,  Stridor,  Taratantara,  Murmur.  Farn.  Rhet. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  March  "^i. 

I  Have  heard  of  a  very  valuable  Pidure,  wherein  all  the  Painters  of  the 
Age  in  which  it  was  drawn,  are  reprefented  fitting  together  in  a  Circle, 
and  joining  in  a  Concert  of  Mufic.  Each  of  them  plays  upon  fuch  a  par- 
ticular Inftrument  as  is  the  moft  fuitable  to  his  charader,  and  expreffes  that 
ftyle  and  manner  of  painting  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  The  famous  Cu- 
pola-painter of  thofe  times,  to  fhew  the  grandeur  and  boldnefs  of  his  figures, 
hath  a  horn  in  his  mouth,  which  he  feems  to  wind  with  great  ftrength  and 
force.  On  the  contrary,  an  eminent  Artift,  who  wrought  up  his  pidures 
with  the  greateft  accuracy,  and  gave  them  all  thofe  delicate  touches  which 
are  apt  to  pleafe  the  niceft  eyes,  is  reprefented  as  tuning  a  Theorbo.  The 
fame  kind  of  humor  runs  through  the  whole  piece. 

VOL.  n.  Nn  I 
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I  have  often  from  this  hint  imagined  to  myfelf,  that  different  talents  in 
difcourfe  might  be  fhadowed  out  after  the  fame  manner  by  different  kinds 
of  mufic;  and  that  the  feveral  converfable  parts  of  mankind  in  this  great 
City  might  be  cafl  into  proper  charaders  and  divifions,  as  they  refemble 
feveral  Inftruments  that  are  in  ufe  amons;  the  Maflers  of  Harmonv.  Of 
thefe  therefore  in  their  order,  and  firft  of  the  Drum. 

Your  Drums  are  the  Blufterers  in  converfation,  that  with  a  loud  laugh, 
unnatural  mirth,  and  a  torrent  of  noife,  domineer  in  public  affemblies,  o- 
verbear  men  of  fenfe,  flun  their  companions,  and  fill  the  place  they  are  in 
with  a  ratling  found,  that  hath  feldom  any  wit,  humor,  or  good  breeding  in 
it.  The  Drum  notwithftanding,  by  this  boiflerous  vivacity,  is  very  proper 
to  impofe  upon  the  ignorant;  and  in  converfation  with  Ladies,  who  are  not 
of  the  finefl  tafte,  often  palTes  for  a  manof  mirth  and  wit,  and  for  wonderful 
pleafant  company.  I  need  not  obferve,  that  the  emptinefs  of  the  Drum  ve- 
ry much  contributes  to  its  noife. 

The  Lute  is  a  character  diredly  oppofite  to  the  Drum,  that  founds  very 
finely  by  itfelf,  or  in  a  very  fmall  concert.  Its  notes  are  exquifitely  fweet, 
and  very  low,  eafily  drowned  in  a  multitude  of  Inftruments,  and  even  loft 
among  a  few,  unlefs  you  give  a  particular  attention  to  it.  A  lute  is  feldom 
heard  in  a  company  of  more  than  five,  whereas  a  drum  will  ftiew  itfelf  to 
advantage  in  an  Affembly  of  five  hundred.  The  Lutanifts  therefore  are 
men  of  a  fine  Genius,  uncommon  refledion,  great  affability,  and  efteemed 
chiefly  by  perfons  of  a  good  tafte,  who  are  the  only  proper  judges  of  fo  de- 
lightful and  foft  a  melody. 

The  Trumpet  is  an  Inftrument  that  has  in  it  no  compafs  of  mufic,  or  va- 
riety of  found,  but  is  notwithftanding  very  agreeable,  fo  long  as  it  keeps 
within  its  pitch.  It  has  not  above  four  or  five  Notes,  which  are  however 
very  pleafing,  and  capable  of  exquifite  turns  and  modulations.  The  Gen- 
tlemen who  fall  under  this  denomination,  are  your  men  of  the  moft  fafhio- 
nable  education  and  refined  breeding,  who  have  learned  a  certain  fmooth- 
nefs  of  difcourfe,  and  fprightlinefs  of  air,  from  the  polite  company  they  have 
kept;  but  at  the  fame  time  have  fhallow  parts,  weakjudgements,  and  a  fhort 
reach  of  Underftanding;  a  Play-houfe,  a  Drawing-room,  a  Ball,  a  Vifiting- 
day,  or  a  Ring  at  Hyde-park^  are  the  few  notes  they  are  mafters  of,  which 
they  touch  upon  in  all  converfations.  The  Trumpet  however  is  a  neceffa- 
ry  Inftrument  about  a  Court,  and  a  proper  enlivener  of  a  Concert,  though 
of  no  great  harmony  by  itfelf. 

Violins  are  the  lively,  forward,  importunate  Wits,  that  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  by  the  florifhes  of  Imagination,  fharpnefs  of  Repartee,  glances  of  Sa- 
tire, and  bear  away  the  upper  part  in  every  Concert.     I  cannot  however  but 
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obferve,  that  when  a  man  is  not  difpofed  to  hear  mufic,  there  is  not  a  more 
difagreeable  found  in  harmony  than  that  of  a  Violin. 

There  is  another  mufical  inflrument,  which  is  more  frequent  in  this  na- 
tion than  any  other;  1  mean  your  Bafs-viol,  which  grumbles  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Concert,  and  with  a  furly  mafculine  found  ftrengthens  the  harmony, 
and  tempers  the  fweetnefs  of  the  feveral  inftruments  that  play  along  with  it. 
The  Bafs-viol  is  an  inflrument  of  a  quite  different  nature  to  the  Trumpet, 
and  may  fignify  men  of  rough  fenfe,  and  unpolifhed  parts,  who  do  notlove 
to  hear  themfelves  talk,  but  fometimes  break  out  with  an  agreeable  blunt- 
nefs,  unexpected  wit,  and  furly  pleafantries,  to  the  no  fmall  diverfion  of 
their  friends  and  companions.  In  fliort,  I  look  upon  every  fenfible  true- 
born  Britain  to  be  naturally  a  Bafs-viol. 

As  for  your  Rural  Wits,  who  talk  with  great  eloquence  and  alacrity  of 
Foxes,  Hounds,  Horfes,  Quickfet-Hedges,  and  Six-bar  gates.  Double  ditches, 
and  Broken  necks,  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  I  fhould  give  them  a  place  in 
the  converfable  world.  However,  if  they  will  content  themfelves  with  be- 
ing raifed  to  the  dignity  of  Hunting-horns,  I  fhall  defire  for  the  future  that 
they  may  be  known  by  that  name. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  the  Bagpipe  Species,  that  will  entertain  you  from 
morning  to  night  with  the  repetition  of  a  few  Notes,  which  are  played  over 
and  over,  with  the  perpetual  humming  of  a  Drone  running  underneath 
them.  Thefe  are  your  dull,  heavy,  tedious  Story  tellers,  the  load  and  bur- 
then of  converfations,  thatfetup  for  men  of  importance,  by  knowing  fecret 
hiflory,  and  giving  an  account  of  tranfa6lions,  that  whether  they  ever  paf- 
fed  in  the  world  or  not,  doth  not  fignify  an  half-penny  to  its  inftru6lion,  or 
its  welfare.  Some  have  obferved,  that  the  Northern  Parts  of  this  Ifland  are 
more  particularly  fruitful  in  Bagpipes. 

There  are  fo  very  few  perfons  who  are  maflers  in  every  kind  of  converfa- 
tion,  and  can  talk  on  all  fubjeds,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  we  fhould 
make  a  diflin6l  fpecies  of  them:  neverthelefs,  that  my  fcheme  may  not  be 
defe(51;ive,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  few  who  are  endowed  with  fuch  extraordina- 
ry talents,  I  fhall  allow  them  to  be  Harpficords,  a  kind  of  Mufic  which  eve- 
ry one  knows  is  a  Concert  by  itfelf. 

As  for  your  Pafling-bells,  who  look  upon  mirth  as  criminal,  and  talk  of 
nothing  but  what  is  melancholy  in  itfelf,  and  mortifying  to  human  nature, 
I  fhall  not  mention  them. 

I  fliall  likewife  pafs  over  in  filence  all  the  rabble  of  mankind,  that  crowd 
our  ftreets,  coflee-houfes,  feafls,  and  public  tables.  I  cannot  call  their  dif- 
courfe  converfation,  but  rather  fomething  that  is  pra61ifed  in  imitation  of  it. 
For  which  reafon,    if  I  would  defcribe  them  by  any  mufical  inflrument,    it 
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fhould  be  by  thofe  modern  inventions  of  the  Bladder  and  String,  Tongs  and 
Key,  Marrow-bone  and  Cleaver. 

My  reader  will  doubtlefs  obferve,  that  I  have  only  touched  here  upon 
Male  Inflruments,  having  referved  my  Female  Concert  to  another  occafion.  If 
he  has  a  mind  to  know  where  thefe  feveral  characfiers  are  to  be  met  with,  I 
could  dired  him  to  a  whole  club  of  Drums;  not  to  mention  another  of  Bag- 
pipes, which  I  have  before  given  fome  account  of  in  my  defcription  of  our 
nightly  meetings  in  SJieer-Lane.  The  Lutes  may  often  be  met  with  in  cou- 
ples upon  the  banks  of  a  chryftal  ftream,  or  in  the  retreats  of  fhady  woods 
and  flowry  meadows;  which  for  different  reafons  are  likewife  the  great  re- 
fort  of  your  Hunting-horns.  Bafs- viols  are  frequently  to  be  found  over  a 
glafs  of  Stale-beer,  and  a  pipe  of  Tobacco;  whereas  thofe  who  fet  up  for 
Violins,  feldom  fail  to  make  their  appearace  at  Will's  once  every  evening. 
You  may  meet  with  a  Trumpet  any  whereon  the  other  fide  of  CAar?ng'-Cro/}. 

That  we  may  draw  fomething  for  our  advantage  in  life  out  of  the  fore- 
going difcourfe,  I  mufl  intreat  my  Reader  to  make  a  narrow  fearch  into  his 
life  and  converfation,  and  upon  his  leaving  any  company,  to  examine  him- 
felf  ferioufly,  whether  he  has  behaved  himfelf  in  it  like  a  Drum  or  a  Trum- 
pet, a  Violin  or  a  Bafs-viol;  and  accordingly  endeavor  to  mend  his  mufic 
for  the  future.  For  my  own  part,  I  mull  confefs,  I  was  a  Drum  for  many 
years;  nay,  and  a  very  noify  one,  till  having  polifhed  myfelf  a  little  in  good 
company,  I  threw  as  much  of  the  Trumpet  into  my  converfation  as  was 
poffible  for  a  man  of  an  impetuous  temper,  by  which  mixture  of  different 
mufics,  I  look  upon  myfelf,  during  the  courfe  of  many  years,  to  have  refera- 
bled  a  Tabor  and  Pipe,  I  have  fince  very  much  endeavored  at  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  Lute;  but  in  fpight  of  all  my  refolutions,  I  mufl  confefs  with 
great  confufion  that  I  find  myfelf  daily  degenerating  into  a  Bagpipe;  whe- 
ther it  be  the  effect  of  my  old  age,  or  of  the  company  I  keep,  I  know  not. 
All  that  I  can  do,  is  to  keep  a  watch  over  my  converfation,  and  to  fdence 
the  Drone  as  foon  as  I  find  it  begin  to  hum  in  my  difcourfe,  being  deter- 
mined rather  to  hear  the  notes  of  others,  than  to  play  out  of  time,  and  en- 
croach upon  their  parts  in  the  concert  by  the  noife  of  fo  tirefomeanlnflru- 
ment. 

T-fhall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  Letter  which  I  received  lafl  night  from 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  knows  very  well  my  notions  upon  this  fubje6l,  and 
invites  me  to  pafs  the  evening  at  his  houfe,  with  a  feled  company  of  Friends, 
in  the  following  words: 


Dear 
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Dear  Ifaac, 

I  Intend  to  have  a  Concert  at  my  houfe  this  evening,  having  by  great 
chance  got  a  Harpficord,  which  I  am  fure  will  entertain  you  very  a- 
"  greeably.  There  will  be  likewife  two  Lutes  and  a  Trumpet:  let  me  beg 
"  you  to  put  yourfelf  in  tune,  and  believe  me 

Tour  very  faithful  Servant^ 

Nicholas  Humdrum. 

N°  154.  Tuejday,   April  4.   17 10. 


Obfcuris  vera  involvens.  Virg.  AEn.  L.  6. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  April  3. 

WE  have  already  examined  Homer  s  defcription  of  a  future  State,  and 
the  condition  in  which  he  hath  placed  the  Souls  of  the  deceafed.  I 
fhall  in  this  paper  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  account  which  Virgil  hath 
given  us  of  the  fame  fubjed,  who,  befides  a  greatnefs  of  Genius,  had  all 
the  lights  of  Philofophy  and  humane  Learning  to  affift  and  guide  him  in 
his  difcoveries. 

AEneas  is  reprefented  as  defcending  into  theEmpireof  Death,  with  a  Pro- 
phetefs  by  his  fide,  who  inflru6ls  him  in  the  fecrets  of  thofe  lower  regions. 

Upon  the  confines  of  the  dead,  and  before  the  very  gates  of  this  infernal 
world,  Virgil  defcribes  feveral  inhabitants,  whofe  natures  are  wonderfully 
fuited  to  the  fituation  of  the  place,  as  being  either  the  occafions  or  refem- 
blances  of  Death.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  the  Shadows  oi  Sicknefs,  Old  age.  Fear, 
Famine,  and  Poverty  (Apparitions  very  terrible  to  behold;)  with  feveral  others, 
as  Toil,  War,  Contejiiion,  and  Difcord,  which  contribute  all  of  them  to  people 
this  common  receptacle  of  humane  Souls.  As  this  was  likewife  a  very  pro- 
per refidence  for  every  thing  that  refembles  Death,  the  Poet  tells  us,  that 
Sleep,  whom  he  reprefents  as  a  near  relation  to  Death,  has  likewife  his  habi- 
tation in  thefe  quarters,  and  defcribes  in  them  a  huge  gloomy  Elm-tree, 
which  feems  a  very  proper  ornament  for  the  place,  and  is  poflTeffed  by  an  in- 
numerable fwarm  of  Dreams,  that  hang  in  cluflers  under  every  leaf  of  it. 
He  then  gives  us  a  lift  of  imaginary  perfons,  who  very  naturally  lie  within 

the 
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the  fliadow  of  the  Dream-tree,  as  being  of  the  fame  kind  of  make  in  them- 
felves,  and  the  materials,  or  (to  ufe  Shake/pear  s  phrafe)  the  fluff  of  which 
dreams  are  made.  Such  are  the  fliades  of  the  Giant  with  a  hundred  hands, 
and  of  his  brother  with  three  bodies;  of  the  double-fliaped  Centaur,  and 
Scylla;  the  Gorgon  with  fnaky  hair;  the  Harpy  with  a  Woman's  face  and  Li- 
on's talons;  the  feven-headed  Hydra;  and  the  Chimcera,  which  breathes  forth 
a  flame,  and  is  a  compound  of  three  Animals.  Thefefeveral  mixed  natures, 
the  creatures  of  imagination,  are  hot  only  introduced  with  great  art  after 
the  Dreams;  but  as  they  are  planted  at  the  very  entrance,  and  within  the 
very  gates  of  thofe  regions,  do  probably  denote  the  wild  deliriums  and  ex- 
travagancies of  Fancy,  which  the  Soul  ufually  falls  into  when  fhe  is  juft  up- 
on the  Verge  of  Death. 

Thus  far  AEneas  travels  in  an  Allegory.  The  reft  of  the  defcription  is 
drawn  with  great  exadnefs,  according  to  the  religion  of  the  Heathens,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  Philofophy.  I  fhall  not  trouble  my  Reader  with 
a  common  dull  flory,  that  gives  an  account  why  the  Heathens  firfl  of  all 
fuppofed  a  Ferryman  in  Hell,  and  his  name  to  be  Charon;  but  muft  notpafs 
over  in  filence  the  point  of  dodrine  which.  Virgil  hath  very  much  infilled  up- 
on in  this  book,  that  the  Souls  of  thofe  who  are  unburied,  are  not  permit- 
ted to  go  over  into  their  refpedive  places  of  reft,  till  they  have  wandered  a 
hundred  years  upon  the  banks  of  Styx.  This  was  probably  an  invention  of 
the  Heathen  Priefthood,  to  make  the  people  extremely  careful  of  performing 
proper  Rites  and  Ceremonies  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  I  fliall  not  how- 
ever, with  the  infamous  Scribblers,  of  the  age,  take  an  occafion  from  fuch  a 
circumftance,  to  run  into  declamations  againft  Prieftcraft,  but  rather  look 
upon  it  even  in  this  light  as  a  religious  artifice,  to  raife  in  the  minds  of 
men  an  efteem  for  the  memory  of  their  Forefathers,  and  a  defire  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  that  of  Pofterity;  as  alfo  to  excite  in  them  an  ambition 
of  imitating  the  Virtues  of  the  deceafed,  and  to  keep  alive  in  their  thoughts 
the  fenfe  of  the  Soul's  Immortality.  In  a  word,  we  may  fay  in  defence  of  the 
fevere  opinions  relating  to  the  fliades  of  unburied  perfons,  what  hath  been 
faid  by  fome  of  our  Divines  in  regard  to  the  rigid  Do6lrines  concerning  the 
Souls  of  fuch  who  die  without  being  initiated  into  our  religion,  that  fup- 
pofing  they  fliould  be  erroneous,  they  can  do  no  hurt  to  the  dead,  and  will 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  living,  in  making  them  cautious  of  neglecting 
fuch  necelTary  folemnities. 

Charon  is  no  fooner  appeafed,  and  the  triple-headed  Dog  laid  afleep,  but 
AEneas  makes  his  entrance  into  the  dominions  of  Pluto.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  perfons  defcribed,  as  being  fituated  on  the  Borders;  and  I  can  give 
no  reafon  for  their  being  ftationed  there  in  fo  particular  a  manner,  but  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  none  of  them  feem  to  have  had  a  proper  right  to  a  place  among  the 
dead,  as  not  having  run  out  the  whole  thread  of  their  days,  and  finiflied  the 
term  of  life  that  had  been  allotted  them  upon  earth.  The  firft  of  thefe  are 
the  Souls  of  Infants,  who  are  fnatched  away  by  untimely  ends:  The  fecond, 
are  of  thofe  who  are  put  to  death  wrongfully,  and  by  an  unjuft  fentence; 
and  the  third,  of  thofe  who  grew  weary  of  their  lives,  and  laid  violent 
hands  upon  themfelves.  As  for  the  fecond  of  thefe,  Virgil  adds  with  great 
beauty,  that  Minos,  the  Judge  of  the  dead,  is  employed  in  giving  them  a  re- 
hearing, and  affigning  them  their  feveral  quarters  fuitable  to  the  parts  they 
a6led  in  life.  The  Poet,  after  having  mentioned  the  Souls  of  thofe  unhap- 
.py  men  who  deftroyed  themfelves,  breaks  out  into  a  fine  exclamation;  Ohl 
how  gladly,  fays  he,  tooulcl  they  now  endure  life  with  all  its  mijeriesl  But  the  Dejli- 
nies  forbid  their  return  to  earth,  and  the  waters  of  Styx  furround  them  loith  nine 
Jlreams  that  are  unpaffahle.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Virgil,  notwithftanding 
Self-murder  was  fo  frequent  among  the  Heathens,  and  had  been  pra6lis'd 
by  fome  of  the  greateft  Men  in  every  age  before  him,  hath  here  reprefented 
it  as  fo  heinous  a  Crime.  But  in  this  particular  he  was  guided  by  the 
Dodrines  of  his  Great  Mafter  P/<2^o,  who  fays  on  this  fubje6l,  that  a  Man  is 
placed  in  his  ftation  of  life  like  a  Soldier  in  his  proper  Port,  which  he  is  not 
to  quit  whatever  may  happen,  until  he  is  called  off  by  his  Commander  who 
planted  him  in  it. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Platonic  Philofophy,  which  Virgil  has  made 
the  ground-work  of  the  greateft  part  in  the  piece  we  are  now  examining, 
having  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty  Materialized  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  a 
fcheme  of  abftra6ied  Notions,  and  clothed  the  moft  nice  refined  conceptions  of 
Philofophy  in  fenfible  Images,  and  Poetical Reprefentations.  ThePlatonifts 
tell  us,  that  the  Soul,  during  her  refidence  in  the  Body,  contracts  many 
virtuous  and  vicious  Habits,  fo  as  to  become  a  beneficent,  mild,  charitable, 
or  an  angry,  malicious,  revengeful  Being;  a  fubftance  inflamed  with  Luft, 
Avarice,  and  Pride;  or,  on  the  contrary,  brightened  with  pure,  generous, 
and  humble  difpofitions:  That  thefe  and  the  like  Habits  of  virtue  and  vice 
growing  into  the  very  effence  of  the  Soul,  furvive  and  gather  flrength  in 
her  alter  her  diffolution:  that  the  torments  of  a  vicious  Soul  in  a  future 
State,  arife  principally  from  thofe  importunate  Paflions  which  are  not  ca- 
pable of  being  gratified  without  a  Body;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  virtuous  minds  very  much  confifts  in  their  being  employed  in  fub- 
lime  Speculations,  innocent  Divejfions,  fociable  Afiedions,  and  all  the 
ecftacies  of  Palfion  and  Rapture  which  are  agreeable  to  reafonable  Natures, 
and  of  which  they  gained  a  relifli  in  this  life. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  foundation,  the  Poet  raifes  that  beautiful  defcription  of  the 
fecret  Haunts  and  Walks,  which  he  tells  us  are  inhabited  by  deceafed 
Lovers. 

Not  far  from  hence,  fays  he,  lies  a  great  wafte  of  plains,  that  are  called 
the  Fields  of  Melancholy.  In  thefe  there  grows  a  Foreft  of  Myrtle,  divided 
into  many  fhady  retirements  and  covered  walks,  and  inhabited  by  the  Souls 
of  thofe  who  pined  away  with  love.  The  Paffion,  fays  he,  continues  with 
them  after  death.  He  then  gives  a  lift  of  this  languifliing  tribe,  in  which 
his  own  Dido  makes  the  principal  figure,  and  is  defcribed  as  living  in  this 
foft  romantic  Scene,  with  the  Shade  of  her  firfl  Hufband  Sichaiis. 

The  Poet  in  the  next  place  mentions  another  plain  that  was  peopled  with 
the  Ghofis  of  Warriors,  as  flill  delighting  in  each  other's  company,   and 
pleafed  with  the  exercife  of  arms.   He  there  reprefents  the  Grecian  Generals 
and  common  foldiers  who  periflied  in  the   Siege  of  Troy,  as  drawn  up  in 
Squadrons,  and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  A  Eneas,  which  renewed  in  them 
thofe  impreffions  of  fear  they  had  before  received  in  battle  with  the  Trojans. 
He  afterwards  likewife,    upon  the  fame  notion,   gives  a  view  of  the  Trojan 
Heroes  who    lived  in  former    ages,    amidft   a  vifionary  Scene  of  Chariots 
and  Arms,  flowry   Meadows,    fhining  Spears,  and  generous   Steeds,  which 
he  tells  us  were  their  pleafures  upon  Earth,  and  now  make  up  their  happi- 
nefs  in  Ely/mm,      For  the  fame  reafon  alfo,   he  mentions  others  as  finging 
Paeans,  and  Songs  of  Triumph,  amidft  a  beautiful  Grove  of  Laurel.      The 
chief  of  the  Concert  was  the  Po£t  MuJceus,  who  ftood  inclofed  with  a  circle 
of  admirers,  and  rofe  by  the  head  and  fhoulders  above  the  throng  of  Shades 
that  furrounded  him.    The  habitations  of  unhappy  Spirits,  to  fhew  the  du- 
ration of  their  torments,  and  the  defperate  condition  they  are  in,  are  repre- 
fented  as  guarded  by  a  Fury,   moated  round  with  a  Lake  of  fire,  ftrength- 
ened  with  towers  of  Iron,   encompaffed  with  a  triple  Wall,   and  fortified 
with  Pillars  of  Adamant,  which  all  the  Gods  together  are  not  able  to  heave 
from  their  foundations.      The  noife  of  Stripes,  the  clank  of  Chains,   and 
the  Groans  of  the  Tortured,  ftrike  ihe  pious  AEneas  with  a  kind  of  horror. 
The  Poet  afterwards  divides  the  Criminals    into  two  ClaflTes:    the  firft  and 
blackeft  Catalogue  confifts  of  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  outrages  againft  the 
Gods;   and  the  next,  of  fuch  who  were  convicted  of  Injuftice  between  man 
and  man:    the  greateft  number  of  whom,    fays  the  Poet,  are  thofe  who  fol- 
lowed the  didates  of  Avarice. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Platonifts,  that  the  Souls  of  men  having  con- 
traded  in  the  body  great  ftains  and  pollutions  of  Vice  and  Ignorance,  there 
were  feveral  purgations  and  cleanfings  neceffary  to  be  paffed  through  botji 
Jiere  and  hereafter,  in  order  to  refine  and  purify  them. 

Virgil, 
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Virgil,  to  give  this  thought  likewife  a  clothing  of  Poetry,  defcribes  fome 
Spirits  as  bleaching  in  the  winds,  others  as  cleanfing  under  great  falls  of 
waters,  and  others  as  purging  in  fire,  to  recover  the  primitive  beauty  and 
purity  of  their  Natures. 

It  was  likewife  an  opinion  of  the  fame  fed:  of  Philofophers,  that  the  Souls 
of  all  men  exift  in  a  feparate  ftate  long  before  their  Union  with  their  bodies; 
and  that  upon  their  immerfion  into  flefh,  they  forget  every  thing  which  paf- 
fed  in  the  ilate  of  Pre-exiflence;  fo  that  what  we  here  call  knowledge,  is 
nothing  elfe  but  Memory,  or  the  recovery  of  thofe  things  which  Ave  knew 
before. 

In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme,  Virgil  gives  us  a  view  of  feveral  Souls,  who, 
to  prepare  themfelves  for  living  upon  earth,  flock  about  the  banks  of  the 
liver  Lethe,  and  fwill  themfelves  with  the  waters  of  Oblivion. 

The  fame  fcheme  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  making  a  noble  compli- 
ment to  his  countrymen,  where  Anchifes  is  reprefented  taking  a  furvey  of  the 
long  train  of  Heroes  that  are  to  defcend  from  him,  and  giving  his  Son  AEneas 
an  account  of  all  the  Glories  of  his  race. 

I  need  not  mention  the  Revolution  of  the  Platonic  year,  which  is  but  juft 
touched  upon  in  this  book;  and  as  I  have  confulted  no  Author's  thoughts 
in  this  explication,  fhall  be  very  well  pleafed,  if  it  can  make  the  nobleft 
piece  of  the  moft  accompliflied  Poet  more  agreeable  to  myFemale  Readers, 
when  they  think  fit  to  look  into  Dryo'fjw's  Tranflation  of  it. 

N°  155.  Thiirfday,  April  Q,     1710. 

Aliena  negotia  curat 


Excujfus  propriis. Hor. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  April  5. 

THERE  lived  fome  years  fince  within  my  neighbourhood  a  very  grave 
perfon,  an  Upholfierer,  who  feemed  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ap- 
plication to  bufinefs.  He  was  a  very  early  rifer,  and  was  often  abroad 
two  or  three  hours  before  any  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  a  particular  care- 
fulnefs  in  the  knitting  of  his  brows,  and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all  his  mo- 
tions, that  plainly  difcovered  he  was  always  intent  on  matter  of  importance. 
Upon  my  enquiry  into  his  hfe  and  converfation,  I  found  him  to  be  the 
VOL.11.  Oo  greatell 
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greateft  News-monger  in  our  quarter;  that  he  rofe  before  day  to  read  the 
Poftman;  and  that  he  would  take  two  or  three  turns  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town  before  his  neighbours  were  up,  to  fee  if  there  were  any  Dutch  Mails 
come  in.  He  had  a  wife  and  feveral  children;  but  was  much  more  inqui- 
fitive  to  know  what  paffed  in  Poland  than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  in 
greater  pain  and  anxiety  of  mind  for  King  Augiiftus's  welfare  than  that  of 
his  neareft  relations.  He  looked  extremely  thin  in  a  dearth  of  news,  and 
never  enjoyed  himfelf  in  a  Wefterly  wind.  This  indefatigable  kind  of  life 
was  the  ruin  of  his  fhop;  for  about  the  time  that  his  favorite  Prince  left  the 
Crown  of  Poland,  he  broke  and  difappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affairs  had  been  long  out  of  my  mind,  till  about  three 
days  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in  St.  James's  Park,  I  heard  fomebody  at  a  dif- 
tance  hemming  after  me:  and  who  fhould  it  be  but  my  old  neighbour  the  Up- 
holfterer?  I  faw  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  Poverty,  by  certain  fhabby  fu- 
periluities  in  his  drefs:  for  notwithflanding  that  itwasa  very  fultry  day  for 
the  time  of  the  year,  he  wore  a  loofe  great  Coat  and  a  Muff,  with  a  long 
Campaign-wig  out  of  curl;  to  which  he  had  added  the  ornament  of  a  pair 
of  black  Garters  buckled  under  the  knee.  Upon  his  coming  up  to  me,  I 
was  going  to  enquire  into  his  prefent  circumftances;  but  was  prevented  by 
his  afking  me,  with  a  whifper,  Whether  the  laft  Letters  brought  any  ac- 
counts that  one  might  rely  upon  from  i>V7i(^^?"F  I  told  him.  None  that  I  heard 
of;  and  afkecl  him,  Whether  he  had  yet  married  his  eldeft  Daughter?  He 
told  me,  No.  But  pray,  fays  he,  tell  me  fmcerely.  What  are  your  thoughts 
of  the  King  of  Sweden?  (for  though  his  wife  and  children  were  ftarving, 
I  found  his  chief  concern  at  prefent  was  for  this  great  Monarch.)  I  told  him 
that  I  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  firfl  Heroes  of  the  Age.  But  pray, 
fays  he,  do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  in  the  (lory  of  his  wound?  and  find- 
ing me  furprifed  at  the  queflion.  Nay,  fays  he,  I  only  propofe  it  to  you.  I 
anfwered,  that  I  thought  there  was  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  it.  But  why  in 
the  Heel,  fays  he,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  body?  Becaufe,  fays  I, 
the  bullet  chanced  to  light  there. 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  fooner  ended,  but  he  began  to  launch 
out  into  a  long  differtation  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Xorth;  and  after  having 
fpent  fome  time  on  them,  he  told  me,  he  was  in  a  great  perplexity  how  to 
reconcile  the  Supplement  with  the  Engli/Ji-poJl,  and  had  been  juft  now  examin- 
ing what  the  other  papers  fay  upon  the  fame  fubje6l.  The  Daily-Courant, 
fays  he,  has  thefe  words.  We  have  advices  from  very  good  hands,  that  a  certain 
Prince  has  fome  matters  of  great  importance  under  co^ifideration.  This  is  very  my- 
flerious;  but  the  Pofl-boy  leaves  us  more  in  the  dark,  for  he  tells  us.  That 
there  are  private  intimations  of  meafures  taken  by  a  certain  Prince,  luhich  Time  xvill 

bring 
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bring  to  light.  Now  the  Poji-man,  fays  he,  who  ufes  to  be  very  clear,  refers 
to  the  fame  news  in  thefe  words;  The  late  condudl  of  a  certain  Prince  affords 
great  matter  of  Speculation.     This  certain  Prince,  fays  the  Upholfterer,   whom 

they  are  all  fo  cautious  of  naming,    I  take  to  be upon  which,    though 

there  was  nobody  near  us,  he  whifpered  fomething  in  my  ear,  which  I  did 
not  hear,  or  think  worth  my  while  to  make  him  repeat. 

We  Vs^ere  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall,  where  were  three  or  four 
very  odd  fellows  fitting  together  upon  the  Bench.  Thefe  I  found  were  all 
of  them  Politicians,  who  ufed  to  fun  themfelves  in  that  place  every  day  a- 
bout  dinner-time.  Obferving  them  to  be  curiohties  in  their  kind,  and  my 
friend's  acquaintance,  I  fat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  Politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great  afferter  of  Paradoxes.  He 
told  us,  with  a  feeming  concern,  that  by  fome  news  he  had  lately  read  from 
Mufcovy,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  florm  gathering  in  the  Black 
fea,  which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the  Naval  Forces  of  this  Nation.  To 
this  he  added,  that  for  his  part,  he  could  not  wifli  to  fee  the  Turk  driven 
out  oi  Europe,  which  he  believed  cotdd  not  but  be  prejudicial  to  our  Wool- 
len Manufaclure.  He  then  told  us,  that  he  looked  upon  thofe  extraordinary 
revolutions  which  had  lately  happened  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world,  to  have 
rifen  chiefly  from  two  perfons  who  were  not  much  talked  of;  and  thofe,  fays 
he,  are  Prince  Menzikoff,  and  the  Dutchefs  oi  Mirandola.  He  backed  his  af- 
fertions  with  fo  many  broken  hints,  and  fuch  a  fliew  of  depth  and  wifdom, 
that  we  gave  ourfelves  up  to  his  opinions. 

The  difcourfe  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which  feldom  efcapes  a  knot  of 
true-horn  E7iglfflmen,  whether  in  cafe  of  a  religious  war,  the  Proteflants 
would  not  be  too  flrong  for  the  Papifts?  This  we  unanimoufly  determined 
on  the  Proteftant  fide.  One  who  fat  on  my  right  hand,  and,  as  I  found  by 
his  difcourfe,  had  been  in  the  Wejl-Indies,  affured  us,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
eafy  matter  for  theProteftants  to  beat  the  Pope  at  Sea;  and  added,  that  when- 
ever fuch  a  war  does  break  out,  it  mull  turn  to  the  good  of  the  Leeward 
Iflands.  Upon  this,  one  who  fat  at  the  end  of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  was  the  Geographer  of  the  Company,  faid,  that  in  cafe  the  Papifts 
fliould  drive  the  Proteflants  from  thefe  parts  oi  Europe,  when  the  worft  came 
to  the  worfl,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  beat  them  out  oi  JVorway  and  Green' 
land,  provided  the  Northern  Crowns  hold  together,  and  the  Czar  oi Mufcovy 
fland  neuter. 

He  further  told  us  for  our  comfort,  that  there  were  vaft  trails  of  land  a- 
bout  the  Pole,  inhabited  neither  by  Proteflants  nor  Papifts,  and  of  greater 
extent  than  all  the  Roman  Catholic  dominions  in  Europe. 

Oo  2  When 
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When  we  had  fully  difcuffed  this  point,  my  friend  the  Upholftcref  began 
to  exert  himfelf  upon  the  prefent  Negotiations  of  peace,  in  which  hedepofed 
Princes,  fettled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms,  and  balanced  the  power  of  Europe 
with  great  juftice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  ray  leave  of  the  company,  and  was  going  away;  but  had 
not  gone  thirty  yards,  before  the  Upholfterer  hemmed  again  after  me.  Up- 
on his  advancing  towards  me,  with  a  Whifper,  I  expeded  to  hear  fome  fe- 
cr&t  piece  of  news,  which  he  had  not  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the 
Bench;  but  inflead  of  that,  he  defired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  Half-a- 
Crown.  In  compaffion  to  fo  needy  a  Statefman,  and  to  diffipate  the  con- 
fufion  I  found  he  was  in,  I  told  him,  if  he  pleafed,  I  would  give  him  five 
Shillings,  to  receive  five  Pounds  of  him  when  the  Great  Turk  was  driven 
out  of  Conjiantinople;  which  he  very  readily  accepted,  but  not  before  he  had 
laid  down  to  m-e  the  impoffibility  of  fuch  an  event,  as  the  affairs  oi  Europe 
now  ftand. 

This  paper  I  defign  for  the  particular  Benefit  of  thofe  worthy  Citizens 
who  live  more  in  a  Coffee-houfe  than  in  their  (hops,  and  whofe  thoughts 
are  fo  taken  up  with  the  Affairs  of  the  Allies,  that  they  forget  their  Cuf- 
tomers. 

N°  156.  Saturday,  April  8.       1710 

Sequiturque  Patrem  nan  pajfibus  csquis.  Virg. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  April  7. 

E  have  already  defcribed  out  of  Homer  the  voyage  of  UlyJJes  to  the  In- 
fernal fhades,  with  the  feveral  adventures  that  attended  it.  If  we 
look  into  the  beautiful  Romance  publiflied  not  many  years  fince  by  the 
Archbifhop  of  Cambray,  we  may  fee  the  Son  of  UlyJJes  bound  on  the  fame 
expedition,  and  after  the  fame  manner  making  his  difcoveries  among  the 
Regions  of  the  Dead.  The  ftory  o^  Telemachus  is  formed  altogether  in  the 
Spirit  of  Homer,  and  will  give  an  unlearned  Reader  a  notion  of  that  great 
Poet's  manner  of  writing,  more  than  any  Tranflation  of  him  can  poffi- 
bly  do.  As  it  was  vv'ritten  for  the  inflru^tion  of  a  young  Prince,  who  may 
one  day  fit  upon  the  Throne  of  France,   the  Author  took  care  to  fuit  the 
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feveral  parts  of  his  ftory,  and  particularly  the  defcription  we  are  now  en- 
tring  upon,  to  the  character  and  quality  of  his  pupil.  For  which  reafon, 
he  infifts  very  much  on  the  Mifery  of  Bad,  and  the  Happinefs  of  Good 
Kings  in  the  account  he  hath  given  of  punifhments  and  rewards  in  the  o- 
ther  world. 

We  may  however  obferve,  notwithftanding  the  endeavors  of  this  great 
and  learned  Author,  to  copy  after  the  Style  and  Sentiments  oi  Homer ^  that 
there  is  a  certain  tin61ure  of  Chriftianity  running  through  the  whole  rela- 
tion. The  Prelate  in  feveral  places  mixes  himfelf  with  the  Poet;  fo  that  his 
Future  State  puts  me  in  vaind  o^  Michael  Angela's  lafl  Judgment,  where  Cha- 
ron and  his  Boat  are  reprefented  as  bearing  a  part  in  the  dreadful  Solemni- 
ties of  that  great  day. 

Telemachus,  after  having  paffed  through  the  dark  avenues  of  Death  in  the 
retinue  of  Mercury,  wha^very  day  delivers  up  a  certain  tale  of  Ghofts  to  the 
Ferryman  of  Styx,  is  admitted  into  the  infernal  Bark.  Among  the  compa- 
nions of  his  voyage,  is  the  Shade  of  JVabopharzon,  a  King  of  Babylon,  and 
Tyrant  of  all  the  Eajl.  Among  the  ceremonies  and  pomps  of  his  funeral, 
there  were  four  Slaves  facrificed,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  attend  him  among  the  Shades.  The  Author  having  defcribed 
this  Tyrant  in  the  moft  odious  colors  of  Pride,  Infolence,  and  Cruelty,  tells 
us,  that  his  four  Slaves,  inflead  of  ferving  him  after  death,  were  perpetu- 
ally infulting  him  with  reproaches  and  affronts  for  his  paft  ufage;  that  they 
fpurned  him  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  forced  him  to  fhew  his  face, 
which  he  would  fain  have  covered,  as  lying  under  all  the  confufions  of  guilt 
and  infamy;  and  in  fliort,  that  they  kept  him  bound  in  a  Chain,  in  order 
to  drag  him  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  dead. 

Telemachus,  upon  looking  out  of  the  Bark,  fees  all  the  ftrand  covered  with 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  Shades,  who,  upon  his  jumping  afhore,  im- 
mediately vaniflied.  He  then  purfues  his  courfe  to  the  Palace  of  Pluto,  who 
is  defcribed  as  feated  on  his  Throne  in  terrible  Majefty,  with  Proferpine  by 
his  fide.  At  the  foot  of  his  throne  was  the  pale  hideous  Spectre,  who,  by 
the  Ghadlinefs  of  his  vifage,  and  the  nature  of  the  apparitions  that  furround- 
edhim,  difcovers  himfelf  to  be  Death.  His  attendants  zre  Melancholy,  Dijlrujl, 
Revenge,  Hatred,  Avarice,  Defpair,  Ambition,  Envy,  Impiety,  with  frightful  Dreams, 
and  waking  Cares,  which  are  all  drawn  very  naturally  in  proper  a6lions  and 
poftures.  The  Author,  with  great  beauty,  places  near  his  frightful  Dreams 
an  aflembly  o[  Phantoms,  which  are  often  employed  to  terrify  the  living,  by 
appearing  in  the  fhape  and  likenefs  of  the  dead. 
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The  young  Hero,  in  the  next  place,  takes  a  furvey  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Criminals,  that  lay  in  torture  among  Clouds  of  Sulphur,  and  Torrents 
of  Fire.  The  firft  of  thefe  were  fuch  as  had  been  guilty  of  impieties,  which 
every  one  hath  an  horror  for:  to  which  is  added,  a  catalogue  of  fuch  oifen- 
der5  that  fcarce  appear  to  be  faulty  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  Among  thefe 
fays  the  Author,  are  malicious  Critics,  that  have  endeavored  to  caft  a  ble- 
mifh  upon  the  perfedions  of  others;  with  whom  he  likewife  places  fuch  as 
have  often  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  innocent,  by  paffing  a  rafh  judgment 
on  their  adions,  without  knowing  the  occafion  of  them.  Thefe  Crimes,  fays 
he,  are  more  feverely  punifhed  after  death,  becaufe  they  generally  meet  with 
impunity  upon  earth. 

Telemachus,  after  having  taken  a  furvey  of  feveral  other  wretches  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  arrives  at  that  Region  of  Torments  in  which  wicked 
Kings  are  punifhed.  There  are  very  fine  ftrokes  of  imagination  in  the  de- 
fcription  which  he  gives  of  this  unhappy  multitude.  He  tells  us,  that  on  one 
fide  of  them  there  flood  a  revengeful  Fury,  thundering  in  their  ears  inceffant 
repetitions  of  all  the  crimes  they  had  committed  upon  earth,  with  the  ag- 
gravations of  Ambition,  Vanity,  Hardnefs  of  Heart,  and  all  thofe  fecret  Af- 
fedions  of  mind  that  enter  into  the  compofition  of  a  Tyrant.  At  the  fame 
time,  flie  holds  up  to  them  a  large  Mirror,  in  which  every  one  fees  himfelf 
reprefented  in  the  natural  horror  and  deformity  of  his  charader.  On  the 
other  fide  of  them  (lands  another  Fury,  that,  with  an  infulting  derifion,  re- 
peats to  them  all  the  praifes  that  their  flatterers  had  beftowed  upon  them 
while  they  fat  on  their  refpedive  Thrones.  She  too,  fays  the  Author,  pre- 
fents  a  Mirror  before  their  eyes,  in  which  every  one  fees  himfelf  adorned 
with  all  thofe  beauties  and  perfections  in  which  they  had  been  drawn  by  the 
vanity  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  flattery  of  others.  To  punifh  them  for 
the  wantonnefs  of  the  cruelty  which  they  formerly  exercifed,  they  are  now 
delivered  up  to  be  treated  according  to  the  fancy  and  caprice  of  feveral 
Slaves,  who  have  here  an  opportunity  of  tyrannizing  in  their  turns. 

The  Author  having  given  us  a  defcription  of  thefe  ghaftly  Spedres,  who, 
fays  he,  are  always  calling  upon  Death,  and  are  placed  under  the  diftillati- 
on  of  that  burning  Vengeance  which  falls  upon  them  drop  by  drop,  and  is 
never  to  be  exhaufled,  leads  us  into  a  pleafmg  Scene  of  Groves,  filled  with  the 
Melody  of  Birds,  and  the  Odors  of  a  thoufand  different  Plants.  Thefe  Groves 
are  reprefented  as  rifing  among  a  great  many  flowery  meadows,  and  water- 
ed with  llreams  that  diifufe  a  perpetual  frelhnefs  in  the  midfl  of  an  eternal 
day,  and  a  never-fading  fpring.  This,  fays  the  Author,  was  the  habitation 
of  thofe  good  Princes  who  were  friends  of  the  Gods,  and  parents  of  the  peo- 
ple.  Among  thefe,  Telemachus  converfes  with  the  Shade  of  one  of  his  ancef- 
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tors,  who  makes  a  moft  agreeable  relation  of  the  Joys  o£  Elyfium,  and  the 
nature  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Refidence  ofSefqfiris  among  thefe  happy  Shades, 
with  his  chara61erand  prefent  employment,  is  drawn  in  a  very  lively  man- 
ner, and  with  a  great  elevation  of  thought. 

The  defcription  of  that  pure  and  gentle  Light  which  overflows  thefe  hap- 
py Regions,  and  clothes  the  fpirits  of  thefe  virtuous  perfons,  hath  fome- 
thing  in  it  of  that  Enthufiafm  which  thisAuthor  was  accufed  of  by  his  ene- 
mies in  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  however  it  may  look  in  Religion,  it  makes 
a  very  beautiful  figure  in  Poetry. 

The  rays  of  the  Sun,  fays  he,  are  darknefs  in  comparifon  with  this  light, 
which  rather  deferves  the  name  of  Glory,  than  that  of  Light.  It  pierce  sthe 
thickeft  bodies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Sun-beams pafsthroughchryflal; 
it  ftrengthens  the  fight  inftead  of  dazzling  it;  and  nouriflies  in  the  moft  in- 
ward receffes  of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  ferenity  that  is  not  to  be  ^xpreffed. 
It  enters  and  incorporates  itfelf  with  the  very  fubftance  of  the  Soul:  The 
fpirits  of  the  bleffed  feel  it  in  all  their  fenfes,  and  in  ail  their  perceptions. 
It  produces  a  certain  fource  of  peace  and  joy  that  arifes  in  them  for  ever, 
running  through  all  the  faculties,  and  refrefhing  all  the  defires  of  the  Soul. 
External  pleafures  and  delights,  with  all  their  charms  and  allurements,  are 
regarded  with  the  utmofl  indifference  and  neglecfi;  by  thefe  happy  fpirits  who 
have  this  great  principle  of  pleafure  within  them,  drawing  the  whole  mind 
to  its  felf,  calling  off  their  attention  from  the  mofl  delightful  objeds,  and 
giving  them  all  the  tranfports  of  Inebriation,  without  the  confufion  and 
the  folly  of  it. 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  fome  mafler-touches  of  this  admirable  piece, 
becaufe  the  original  itfelf  is  underflood  by  the  greater  part  of  my  Readers.  I 
muff  confefs,  I  take  a  particular  delight  in  thefe  Profpeds  of  Futurity,  whe- 
ther grounded  upon  the  probable  Suggeflions  of  a  fine  Imagination,  or  the 
more  fevere  Conclufions  of  Philofophy,  as  a  man  loves  to  hear  all  theDifco- 
veries  or  Conje6fures  relating  to  a  foreign  Country  which  he  is,  at  fome  time 
to  inhabit.  Profpe(^s  of  this  nature  lighten  the  burden  of  any  prefent  evil, 
and  refrefh  us  under  the  worfl  and  lowefl  circumffances  of  Mortality.  They 
extinguifh  in  us  both  the  fear  and  envy  of  human  Grandeur.  Infolence 
fhrinks  its  head,  Power  difappears;  Pain,  Poverty  and  Death,  fly  before  them. 
In  fhort,  the  mind  that  is  habituated  to  the  lively  fenfe  of  an  hereafter,  can 
hope  for  what  is  the  moft  terrifying  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  re- 
joice in  what  is  the  moft  affliding. 


Thiujday, 
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N^  158.  Thurjday,  April  13.  1710. 


.*^ 


Faciunt  nee  intelligendo,  ut  nihil  intelligant.  Ter. 

From  my  oion  Apartment,  April  12. 
'^OM  Folio  is  a  broker  in  learning,  employed  to  get  together  good  Edi- 


tions, and  ftock  the  Libraries  of  great  men.  There  is  not  a  Sale  of 
books  begins  till  Tom  Folio  is  feen  at  the  door.  There  is  not  an  Au6iion 
where  his  name  is  not  heard,  and  that  too  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  in  the 
critical  moment,  before  the  laft  decifive  ftroke  of  the  hammer.  There  is  not 
a  Subfcription  goes  forward,  in  which  Tom  is  not  privy  to  the  firft  rough 
draught  of  the  Propofals;  nor  a  Catalogue  printed,  that  doth  not  come  to 
him  wet  from  the  prefs.  He  is  an  univerfal  Scholar,  fo  far  as  the  Title-page 
of  all  Authors,  knows  the  Manufcripts  in  which  they  were  difcovered,  the 
Editions  through  which  they  have  paffed,  with  the  praifes  or  cenfures  which 
they  have  received  from  the  feveral  members  of  the  learned  world.  He  has 
a  greater  efteem  for  Aldus  and  Elzevir,  than  for  Virgil  and  Horace.  If  you  talk 
of  Herodotus,  he  breaks  out  into  a  panegyric  upon  Harry  Stephens.  He  thinks 
he  gives  you  an  account  of  the  Author,  when  he  tells  the  Subjed  he  treats 
of,  the  name  of  the  Editor,  and  the  Year  in  which  it  was  printed.  Or  if  you 
draw  him  into  further  particulars,  he  cries  up  the  goodnefs  of  the  Paper, 
extols  the  diligence  of  the  Corre61or,  and  is  tranfported  with  the  beauty  of 
the  Letter.  This  he  looks  upon  to  be  found  Learning,  and  fubftantial  Cri- 
ticifm.  As  for  thofe  who  talk  of  the  Finenefs  of  ftyle,  and  the  juflnefs  of 
thought,  or  defcribe  the  brightnefs  of  any  particular  paffages;  nay,  though 
they  write  themfelves  in  the  Genius  and  Spirit  of  the  Author  they  admire, 
Tom  looks  upon  them  as  men  of  fuperficial  learning,  and  flafliy  parts. 

I  had  yeflerday  morning  a  vifit  from  this  learned  Idiot,  (for  that  is  the 
light  in  which  I  confider  every  Pedant)  when  I  difcovered  in  him  fome  lit- 
tle touches  of  the  coxcomb,  which  I  had  not  before  obferved.  Being  very 
full  of  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  wonder- 
fully fatisfied  with  his  great  ftock  of  knowledge,  he  gave  me  broad  intimati- 
ons, that  he  did  not  believe  in  all  points  as  his  forefathers  had  done.  He  then 
communicated  to  me  a  thought  of  a  certain  Author  upon  a  paffage  of  F»'g27's 
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account  of  the  dead,  which  I  made  the  fubje6l  of  a  late  paper.  This  thought 
hath  taken  very  much  among  men  of  Tom's  pitch  and  underflanding,  though 
univerfally  exploded  by  all  that  know  how  to  conftrue  Virgil,  or  have  any 
relifii  of  Antiquity.  Not  to  trouble  my  Reader  with  it,  I  found  upon  the 
whole,  that  T'om  did  not  believe  a  future  ftate  of  Rewards  and  Punifliments, 
becaufe  AEneas,  at  his  leaving  the  Empire  of  the  dead,  paffed  through  the 
gate  of  Ivory,  and  not  through  that  of  Horn.  Knowing  that  Tom  had  not 
fenfe  enough  to  give  up  an  opinion  which  he  had  once  received,  that  he 
might  avoid  wrangling,  I  told  him,  that  Virgil  poffibly  had  his  overfights  as 
well  as  another  Author.  Ah!  Mr.  Bickerjtaffe,  fays  he,  you  would  have  ano- 
ther opinion  of  him,  if  you  would  read  him  in  Daniel  Heinfius's,  Edition.  I 
have  perufed  him^yfelf  feveral  times  in  that  Edition,  continued  he;  and 
after  the  ftridefl  and  moft  malicious  examination,  could  find  but  two  faults 
in  him:  one  of  them  is  in  the  AE?ieid,  where  there  are  two  comma's  inftead 
of  a  Parenthefis;  and  another  in  the  third  Georgick,  where  you  may  find  a 
Semicolon  turned  upfide  down.  Perhaps,  faid  I,  thefe  were  not  Virgil's 
faults,  but  thofe  of  the  tranfcriber.  I  do  not  defign  it,  fays  Tom,  as  a  re- 
flection on  Virgil:  on  the  contrary,  I  know  that  all  the  Manufcripts  reclaim 
againft  fuch  a  Pun6luation.  Oh!  Mr.  Bickerjiaffe,  fays  he,  what  would  a  man 
give  to  fee  one  Smile  of  Virgil  writ  in  his  own  hand?  I  afked  him  which 
was  the  Smile  he  meant;  but  was  anfwered.  Any  Smile  in  Virgil.  He  then 
told  me  all  the  fecret  hiftory  in  the  Common-wealth  of  learning;  of  modern 
pieces  that  had  the  names  of  ancient  Authors  annexed  to  them;  of  all  the 
books  that  were  now  writing  or  printing  in  the  feveral  parts  oi  Europe;  of 
many  Amendments  which  are  made,  and  not  yet  publiflied;  and  a  thoufand 
other  particulars,  which  I  would  not  have  my  memory  burthened  with  for 
a  Vatican. 

At  length,  being  fully  perfuaded  that  I  thoroughly  admired  him,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  he  took  his  leave.  I  know  feve- 
ral of  Tom's  Clafs  who  are  profeffed  admirers  of  Ta//o  without  underflanding 
a  word  of  Italian;  and  one  in  particular,  that  carries  a  Pfl/?or-^io  in  his  pock- 
et, in  which  I  am  fure  he  is  acquainted  with  no  otherbeauty  but  theClear- 
nefs  of  the  character. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Pedant,  who,  with  all  Tom  Folio's  impertinen- 
cies,  hath  greater  fuperftru(5lures  and  embellifhmentsofG;T^A  andZ-c^m,  and 
is  ftill  more  infupportable  than  the  other,  in  the  fame  degree  as  he  his  more 
learned.  Of  this  kind  very  often  are  Editors,  Commentators,  Interpreters, 
Scholiafts,  and  Critics;  and  in  fhort,  all  men  ofdeep  learning  without  com- 
mon fenfe.  Thefe  perfons  fet  a  greater  value  on  themfelves  for  having 
found    out  the  meaning    of  a  paflage  in  Greek,    than  upon  the  Author  for 
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having  written  it;  nay,  will  allow  the  paffage  itfelf  not  to  have  any  beau- 
ty in  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  would  beconfidered  as  the  greateftmen 
of  the  age  for  having  interpreted  it.  They  will  look  with  contempt  upon 
the  moft  beautiful  Poems  that  have  been  compofed  by  any  of  their  Con- 
temporaries; but  will  lock  themfelves  up  in  their  fludies  for  a  twelvemonth 
together,  to  correct,  publifh,  and  expound,  fuch  trifles  of  Antiquity,  as  a 
modern  Author  would  be  contemned  for.  Men  of  the  ftri61eft  morals,  feve- 
refl  lives,  and  the  graveft  profeflions,  will  write  Volumes  upon  an  idle  Son- 
net that  is  originally  in  Greek  or  Latin;  give  Editions  of  the  moft  immoral 
Authors,  and  fpin  out  whole  pages  upon  the  various  readings  of  alewdex- 
preffion.  All  that  can  be  faid  in  excufe  for  them,  is,  that  their  works  fuflS- 
ciently  fliew  they  have  no  tafte  of  their  Authors;  and  that  what  they  do  in 
this  kind,  is  out  of  their  great  learning,  and  not  out  of  any  levity  or  lafci- 
vioufnefs  of  temper. 

A  Pedant  of  this  nature  is  wonderfully  well  defcribed  in  fix  lines  of  Boi- 
leau,  with  which  I  fhall  conclude  his  charader: 

Un  Pedant  enyvre  defa  vainefcierice^ 
Tout  herifse  de  Grec,  tout  boiiffi  d' arrogance, 
Et  qui  de  mille  Auteurs  retenus  mot  pour  mot, 
Dans  fa  tete  entajfeznafouventfait  quun  Sot, 
Croit  quun  Livre  fait  tout,  et  que  fans  Ariftote 
La  Raifon  ne  voit  goute,  &  le  bon  Sens  radote, 

N°  i6o.  Tuejday,  April  i8.  1710. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  April  17. 

A  Common  civility  to  an  impertinent  fellow,  often  draws  upon  one  a 
great  many  unforefeen  troubles;  and  if  one  doth  not  take  particular 
care,  will  be  interpreted  by  him  as  an  overture  of  friendfhip  and  intimacy. 
This  I  was  very  feniible  of  this  morning.  About  two  hours  before  day,  I 
heard  a  great  rapping  at  my  door,  which  continued  fome  time,  till  my 
Maid  could  get  herfelf  ready  to  go  down  and  fee  what  was  the  occafion  of 
it.  She  then  brought  me  up  word,  that  there  was  a  Gentleman  who  feemed 
very  much  in  hafte,  and  faid  he  muft  needs  fpeak  with  me.  By  thedefcrip- 
tion  fhe  gave  of  him,    and  by  his  voice,    which  I  could  hear  as  I  lay  in  my 

bed 
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bed,  I  fancied  him  to  be  my  old  acquaintance  the  Uphol/lerer,  whom  I  met 
the  other  day  in  St  James's  Park.  For  which  reafon,  I  bid  her  tell  the  Gen- 
tleman, whoever  he  was,  that  I  was  indifpofed,  that  I  could  fee  nobody, 
and  that,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  fay  to  me,  I  defired  he  would  leave  it  in 
writing.  My  Maid,  after  having  delivered  her  mefifage,  told  me,  that  the 
Gentleman  faid  he  would  ftay  at  the  next  Coffee-houfe  till  I  was  flirring, 
and  bid  her  be  fare  to  tell  me,  that  the  French  were  driven  from  the  Scarp, 
and  that  Douay  was  invefted.  He  gave  her  the  name  of  another  town,  which 
I  found  fhe  had  dropped  by  the  way. 

As  much  as  I  love  to  be  informed  of  thefuccefs  of  my  brave  countrymen, 
I  do  not  care  for  hearing  of  a  vi6lory  before  day,  and  was  therefore  very 
much  out  of  humor  at  this  unfeafonable  vifit.  I  had  no  fooner  recovered 
my  temper,  and  was  falling  afleep,  but  I  was  immediately  flartled  by  a  fe- 
cond  rap;  and  upon  my  Maid's  opening  the  door,  heard  the  fame  voice  afk 
her,  If  her  mafter  was  yet  up?  and  at  the  fame  time  bid  her  tell  me,  that 
he  was  come  on  purpofe  to  talk  with  me  about  a  piece  of  Home-news  that 
every  body  in  town  will  be  full  of  two  hours  hence.  I  ordered  my  Maid  as 
foon  as  fhe  came  into  the  room,  without  hearing  her  melfage,  to  tell  the 
Gentleman,  that  whatever  his  News  was,  I  would  rather  hear  it  two  hours 
hence  than  now;  and  that  I  perlifted  in  my  refolution  not  to  fpeak  with  any 
body  that  morning.  The  Wench  delivered  my  anfwer  prefently,  and  fhut 
the  door.  It  was  impoffible  for  me  to  compofe  myfelf  to  Sleep  after  two 
fuch  unexpe^ed  alarms;  for  which  reafon  I  put  on  my  Clothes  in  a  very 
peevifli  humor.  I  took  feveral  turns  about  my  Chamber,  refleding  with  a 
great  deal  of  anger  and  contempt  on  thefe  Volunteers  in  Politics,  that  un- 
dergo all  the  pain,  watchfulnefs,  and  difquiet  of  a  firfl  Miniller,  without 
turning  it  to  the  advantage  either  of  themfelves  or  their  country;  and  yet 
it  is  furprifmg  to  confider  how  numerous  this  Species  of  men  is.  There  is 
nothing  more  frequent  than  to  find  a  Taylor  breaking  his  reft  on  the  af- 
fairs oi  Europe,  and  to  fee  a  clufter  of  Porters  fitting  upon  the  Miniftry.  Our 
ftreets  fwarm  with  Politicians,  and  there  is  fcarce  a  fliop  which  is  not  held 
by  a  Statefman.  As  I  was  mufing  after  this  manner,  I  heard  the  Uphol- 
fterer  at  the  door  delivering  a  Letter  to  my  Maid,  and  begging  her,  in  a  very 
great  hurry,  to  give  it  to  her  Mafter  as  foon  as  ever  he  was  awake,  which 
I  opened,  and  found  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bickerftaffe, 

I  Was  to  wait  upon  you  about  a  week  ago,  to  let  you  know,  that  the  honeji  Gentlemen 
xvhom  you  converfed  with  upon  the  Bench  at  the  end  of  the  Mall,   having  heard 
that  I  had  received  five  Shillings  of  you,  to  give  you  a  hundred  Pounds  upon  the  great 

P  p  2  Turk's 
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Turk's  being  driven  out  o/"  Europe,  defired  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  every  one  of  that 
Company  would  be  willing  to  receive  five  Shilligs,  to  pay  a  hundred  Pounds  on  the  fame 
Condition.  Our  lafl  advices  from  Mufcovy  making  this  a  fairer  Bet  than  it  was  a 
'Week  ago,  I  do  not  queflion  but  you  will  accept  the  wager. 

But  this  is  not  my  prefent  bufmefs.  If  you  remember,  I  whifpered  a  word  in  your 
ear  as  we  luere  walking  up  the  Mall,  and  you  fee  what  has  happened  fine  e.  If  I  had 
feen  you  this  morning,  I  would  have  told  you  in  your  ear  another  fecret.  I  hope  you 
will  be  recovered  of  your  Indifpofition  by  to-morrow  morning,  luhen  I  will  wait  on  you 
at  the  fame  hour  I  did  this;  my  private  Circumfiances  being  fuch,  that  I  cannot  well 
appear  in  this  quarter  of  the  town  after  it  is  day. 

I  have  been  fo  taken  up  with  the  late  good  news  from  Holland,  and  expeSlation  of 
further  •particulars,  as  well  as  with  other  TranfaSiions,  of  which  I  will  tell  you  more  to- 
morrow morning,  that  I  have  notflept  a  wink  thefe  three  nights. 

I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  Picardy  luillfoonfolloiu  the  example  o/~  Artois,  in  cafe 
the  enemy  continue  in  their  prefent  refolution  of  flying  away  from  us.  I  think  I  told 
you  lafi  time  toe  luere  together  my  opinion  about  the  Deulle. 

The  honefl  Gentlemen  upon  the  Bench  bid  me  tell  you,  they  would  be  glad  to  fee  you 
often  among  them.  Wefliall  be  there  all  the  warm  hours  of  the  day  during  the  prefent 
pofture  of  affairs. 

This  happy  opening  of  the  Campain  will,  I  hope,  give  us  a  very  joyful  fummer;  and 
I  propofe  to  take  many  a  pleafant  walk  with  you,  if  you  will  fometimes  come  into  the 
Park;  for  that  is  the  only  place  in  ivhich  I  can  be  free  from  the  malice  of  my  enemies. 
Farewell  till  three-o'  Clock  to-morrow  morning.       I  am 

Your  mofl  Humble  Servant,  ire. 

P.  S.  The  King  of  Sweden  is  fill  at  Bender. 

I  fhould  have  fretted  myfelf  to  death  at  this  promife  of  a  fecond  Vilit,  if 
I  had  not  found  in  his  Letter  an  intimation  of  the  good  news  which  I  have 
fmce  heard  at  large.  I  have  however  ordered  my  Maid  to  tie  up  the  Knocker 
of  my  door  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhe  would  do  if  I  was  really  indifpofed. 
By  which  means  I  hope  to  efcape  breaking  my  morning's  reft. 


Thurfday, 
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N°  161.  Thurjday,  April  "xo,  1710. 
Nunquam  libertas  gratior  exjtat 


Quamfiib  regepio. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  April  ig, 

WAS  walking  two  or  three  days  ago  in  a  very  pleafirig  retirement,  and 
amufing  myfelf  with  the  reading  of  that  ancient  and  beautiful  Allegory, 
called  The  Table  of  Cebes.  I  was  at  laft  fo  tired  with  my  walk,  that  I  fate 
down  to  reft  myfelf  upon  a  Bench,  that  ftood  in  the  midft  of  an  agreeable 
Shade.  The  mufic  of  the  Birds,  that  filled  all  the  Trees  about  me,  lulled 
me  afleep  before  I  was  aware  of  it;  which  was  followed  by  a  Dream,  that 
I  impute  in  fome  meafure  to  the  foregoing  Author,  who  had  made  an  ira- 
preffion  upon  my  Imagination,  and  put  me  into  his  own  way  of  thinking. 

I  fancied  myfelf  among  the  Alps,  and,  as  it  is  natural  in  a  Dream,  feem- 
ed  every  moment  to  bound  from  one  Summit  to  another,  'till  at  laft,  after 
having  made  this  airy  progrefs  over  the  tops  of  feveral  Mountains,  I  arri- 
ved at  the  very  Centre  of  thofe  broken  Rocks  and  Precipices.  I  here,  me- 
thought,  faw  a  prodigious  circuit  of  Hills,  that  reached  above  the  clouds, 
and  encompafled  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  which  I  had  a  great  curiofity  to 
look  into.  I  thereupon  continued  my  former  way  of  travelling  through  a 
great  variety  of  winter  fcenes,  'till  I  had  gained  the  top  of  thefe  white  moun- 
tains, which  feemed  znother  Alps  of  Snow.  I  looked  down  from  hence  into 
a  fpacious  Plain,  which  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  this  Mound  of  hills, 
and  which  prefented  me  with  the  moft  agreeable  pTofpe(51;T  had  ever  feen. 
There  was  a  greater  variety  of  colors  in  the  embroidery  .of  the  meadows,  a 
more  lively  green  in  the  leaves  and  grafs,  a  brighter  chryftal  in  the  ftreams, 
than  what  I  ever  met  with  in  any  other  region.  The  light'  itfelf  had  fome- 
thing  more  fhining  and  glorious  in  it  than  that  of  which  the  day  is  made 
in  other  places.  I  was  wonderfully  aftoniflied  at  the  difcovery  of  fuch  a 
Paradife  amidft  the  wildnefs  of  thofe  cold  hoary  Landfcapes  which  lay  a- 
bout  it;  but  found  at  length,  that  this  happy  region  was  inhabited  by  the 
Goddejs  of  Liberty;  whofe  prefence  foftened  the  rigors  of  the  Climate,  en- 
riched the  barrennefs  of  the  Soil,  and  more  than  fupplied  the  abfence  of 
the    Sun.     The  place  was  covered  with  a  wonderful  profufion  of  Flowers, 

that 
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that  without  being  difpofed  into  regular  borders  and  parterres,  grew  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  and  had  a  greater  beauty  in  their  natural  luxuriaiicy  and  dif- 
order,  than  they  could  have  received  from  the  checks  and  reflraints  of  art. 
There  was  a  river  that  arofe  out  of  the  fouth-fide  of  the  mountain,  that  by 
an  infinite  number  of  turns  and  windings,  feemed  to  vifit  every  plant,  and 
cherifh  the  feveral  beauties  of  the  Spring,  with  which  the  fields  abounded. 
After  having  run  to  and  fro  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  Meanders,,  it  at  laft 
throws  itfelf  into  the  hollow  of  a  mountain,  from  whence  it  paffes  under  a 
long  range  of  Rocks,  and  at  length  rifes  in  that  part  of  the  y^Z/'j  where  the  in- 
habitants think  it  the  firftfource  of  the  Rhone.  This  river,  after  having  made 
its  progrefs  through thofe  free  Nations,  ftagnates  in  a  huge  Lake  at  the  leav- 
ing of  them,  and  no  fooner  enters  into  the  regions  of  Slavery,  but  runs 
through  them  with  an  incredible  rapidity,  and  takes  its  fhorteft  way  to  the  Sea. 

I  defcended  into  the  happy  fields  that  lay  beneath  me,  and  in  the  midfl  of 
them,  beheld  the  Goddefs  fitting  upon  a  Throne.  She  had  nothing  to  enclofe 
her  but  the  bounds  of  her  own  dominions,  and  nothing  over  her  head  but 
the  Heavens.  Every  glance  of  her  eye  caft  a  tra<5i;  of  light  where  it  fell,  that 
revived  the  fpring,  and  made  all  things  fmile  about  her.  My  heart  grew 
chearful  at  the  fight  of  her,  and  as  fhe  looked  upon  me,  I  found  a  certain 
Confidence  growing  in  me,  and  fuch  an  inward  Refolution  as  I  never  felt 
before  that  time. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  Goddefs  fat  the  Geniusof  a  Commonwealth,  with 
the  Cap  of  Liberty  on  her  head,  and  in  her  hand  a  Wand,  like  that  with 
which  a  Roman  Citizen  ufed  to  give  his  Slaves  their  freedom.  There  was 
fomething  mean  and  vulgar,  but  at  the  fame  time  exceeding  bold  and  dar- 
ing in  her  air;  her  eyes  were  full  of  fire,  but  had  in  them  fuch  calls  of  fierce- 
nefs  and  cruelty,  as  made  her  appear  to  me  rather  dreadful  than  amiable. 
On  her  Ihoulders  fhe  wore  a  Mantle,  on  which  there  was  wrought  a  great 
confufion  of  figures.  As  it  flew  in  the  wind,  I  could  not  difcern  the  parti- 
cular defign  of  them,  but  faw  wounds  in  the  bodies  of  fome,  and  agonies  in 
the  faces  of  others,  and  over  one  part  of  it  could  read  in  letters  of  Blood, 
The  Ides  0/ March. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  Goddefs  was  the  Genius  of  Monarchy.  She  was 
clothed  in  the  whiteft  Ermin,  and  wore  a  Crown  of  the  pureil  Gold  upon 
her  head.  In  her  hand  flie  held  a  Sceptre  like  thatwhichis  borneby  the -6n- 
tijh  Monarchs.  A  couple  of  tame  Lions  lay  crouching  at  her  feet:  Her  coun- 
tenance had  in  it  a  very  great  majefty  without  any  mixture  of  terror:  her 
voice  was  like  the  voice  of  an  Angel,  filled  with  fo  much  fweetnefs,  accom- 
panied with  fuch  an  air  of  condefcenfion,  as  tempered  the  awfulnefs  of  her 
appearance,  and  equally  infpired  love  and  veneration  into  the  hearts  of  all 
that  beheld  her.  In 
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In  the  train  of  the  Goddefs  of  Liberty  were  the  feveral  Arts  and  Sciences^ 
who  all  of  them  florifhed  underneath  her  eye-  One  of  them  in  particular 
made  a  greater  figure  than  any  of  the  reft,  who  held  a  thunderbolt  in  her 
hand,  which  had  the  power  of  melting,  piercing,  or  breaking  every  thing 
that  flood  in  its  way.  The  name  of  this  Goddefs  was  Eloquence. 
There  were  two  other  dependent  GoddelTes,  who  made  a  very  confpicuous 
figure  in  this  blifsful  region.  The  firft  of  them  was  feated  upon  a  hill,  that 
had  every  plant  growing  out  of  it,  which  the  foil  was  in  its  own  nature  ca- 
pable of  producing.  The  other  was  feated  in  a  little  Ifland,  that  was  cover- 
ed with  groves  of  Spices,  Olives,  and  Orange-trees;  and  in  a  word,  with  the 
produ6ts  of  every  foreign  clime.  The  name  of  the  firft  was  Plenty,  of  the  fe- 
cond,  Commerce.  The  firft  leaned  her  right  arm  upon  a  Plough,  and  under 
her  left  held  a  huge  Horn,  out  of  which  flie  poured  a  whole  Autumn  of 
Fruits.  The  other  wore  a  Roftral  Crown  upon  her  head,  and  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  a  Compafs. 

I  was  wonderfully  pleafed  in  ranging  through  this  delightful  place,  and 
the  more  fo,  becaufeit  was  not  encumbered  with  fences  and  enclofures;  till 
at  length,  methought,  I  fprung  from  the  ground,  and  pitched  upon  the  top 
of  an  hill,  that  prefented  feveral  obje6ls  to  my  fight  which  I  had  not  before 
taken  notice  of.  The  winds  that  palfed  over  this  flowry  Plain,  and  through 
the  tops  of  trees  which  were  full  of  bloifoms,  blew  upon  me  in  fuch  a  con- 
tinued breeze  of  fweets,  that  I  was  wonderfully  charmed  with  myfituation. 
I  here  faw  all  the  inner  Declivities  of  that  great  circuit  of  mountains,  whofe 
out-fide  was  covered  with  Snow,  overgrown  with  huge  forefts  of  Fir-trees, 
which  indeed  are  very  frequently  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps.  Thefe 
trees  were  inhabited  by  Storks,  that  came  thither  in  great  flights  from  very 
diftant  quarters  of  the  world.  Methought  I  was  pleafed  in  my  Dream  to  fee 
what  became  of  thefe  birds,  when  upon  leaving  the  places  to  which  they 
make  an  annual  vifit,  rhey  rife  in  great  flocks  fo  high  till  they  are  out  of 
fight;  and  for  that  reafon  have  been  thought  by  fome  modern  Philofophers 
to  take  a  flight  to  the  Moon.  But  my  eyes  were  foon  diverted  from  this  prof- 
pec^,  when  I  obferved  two  great  gaps  that  led  through  this  circuit  of  moun- 
tains, where  guards  and  watches  were  pofted  day  and  night.  Upon  exami- 
nation I  found,  that  there  were  two  formidable  enemies  encamped  before 
each  of  thefe  avenues,  who  kept  the  place  in  a  perpetual  alarm,  and  watch- 
ed all  opportunities  of  invading  it. 

Tyranny  was  at  the  headof  one  of  thefe  armies,  dreffed  in  an  Eaftern  habit, 
and  grafping  in  her  hand  an  Iron  Sceptre.  Behind  her  was  Barbarity,  with 
the  garb  and  complexion  of  an  AEthiopian;     Ignorance  with  a  Turbant  upon 
her  head;   and  Perjecution  holding  up  a  bloody  flag,  embroidered  with  Flow- 
er- 
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er-de-luces.  Thefe  were  followed  by  Oppre[[ion,  Poverty,  Famine,  Torture,  and 
a  dreadful  train  of  appearances,  that  made  me  tremble  to  behold  them.  A- 
mong  the  Baggage  of  this  army,  I  could  difcover  Pvacks,  Wheels,  Chains, 
and  Gibbets,  with  all  the  inftruments  Art  could  invent  to  make  human 
nature  miferable. 

•  Before  the  other  avenue  I  faw  Licentioufnefs,  drefled  in  a  garment  not  un- 
like the  Poli/It,  Caffock,  and  leading  up  a  whole  army  of  Monfters,  fuch  as 
Clamor,  with  a  hoarfe  voice  and  an  hundred  tongues;  Confiifwn,  with  a  mif- 
fliapen  body  and  a  thoufand  heads;  Impudence,  with  a  Forehead  of  Brafs; 
and  Rapine,  with  hands  of  Iron.  The  Tumult,  noife,  and  uproar  in  this 
quarter  were  fo  very  great,  that  they  difturbed  my  imagination  more  than 
is  confident  with  fleep,  and  by  that  means  awaked  me. 

N^  162.  Saturday,  April  22.   1710. 

-  Tertius  e  Coelo  cecidit  Cato.        y  Juv.  Sat.  2 

■  From  my  own  Apartment,  April  21. 

IN  my  younger  years  I  ufed many  endeavors  to  get  a  place  at  Court,  and 
indeed  continued  my  purfuits  till  I  arrived  at  my  Grand  Climaderic:  but 
at  length  altogether  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  whether  it  were  for  want  of  ca- 
pacity, friends,  or  due  application,  I  at  laft  refolved  to  ered  a  new  Office, 
and  for  my  encouragement,  to  place  myfelf  in  it.  For  this  reafon  I  took  up- 
on me  the  title  and  dignity  of  Cenfor  of  Great  Britain,  referving  to  myfelf  all 
fuch  Perquifites,  Profits,  and  Emoluments  as  fliould  arife  out  of  the  difcharge 
of  the  faid  Office.  Thefe  in  truth  have  not  been  inconfiderable;  for  befides 
thofe  weekly  contributions  which  I  receive  from  ^o/z??  Mor/'A^iL',  and  thofe  an- 
nual fubfcriptions  which  I  propofe  to  myfelf  from  the  moft  elegant  part  of 
this  great  Ifland,  I  daily  live  in  a  very  comfortable  affluence  of  Wine,  Stale 
beer,  Hungary  water,  Beef,  Books,  and  Marrow-bones,  which  I  receive  from 
many  well-difpofed  citizens;  not  to  mention  the  forfeitures  which  accrue  to 
me  from  the  feveral  offenders  that  appear  before  me  on  Court-days. 

Having  now  enjoyed  this  office  for  the  fpace  of  a  twelvemonth,  I  fliall 
do  what  all  good  officers  ought  to  do,  take  a  furvey  of  my  behavior,  and 
confider  carefully  whether  I  have  difcharged  my  duty,  and  a61ed  up  to  the 
Charader  with  which  I  am  inverted.  For  my  diredion  in  this  particular,   I 

have 
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made  a  narrow  fearch  into  the  nature  of  the  old  Roman  Cenfors,  whom  I 
muft  always  regard,  not  only  as  my  Predeceffors,  but  as  my  Patterns  in  this 
great  employment;  and  have  feveral  times  afked  my  own  heart  with  great 
impartiality,  Whether  Cato  will  not  bear  a  more  venerable  figure  among 
Pofterity  than  Bickerjtajfd 

I  find  the  Duty  of  the  Roman  Cenfor  was  twofold.  The  firft  part  of  it 
confifted  in  making  frequent  reviews  of  the  people,  in  calling  up  their 
numbers,  ranging  them  under  their  feveral  tribes,  difpofing  them  into 
proper  claffes,  and  fubdividing  them  into  their  refpe61ive  centuries. 

In  compliance  with  this  part  of  the  Office,  I  have  taken  many  curious 
furveys  of  this  great  City.  I  have  coUe^led  into  particular  bodies  the  Dap- 
pers and  the  Smarts,  the  Natural  and  AjfeBed  Rakes,  the  Pretty  fellotvs  and  the 
Very  pretty  fellows.  I  have  likewife  drawn  out  in  feveral  diftinft  parties  your 
Pedants  and  Men  of  fire,  your  Gameflers  and  Politicians.  I  have  feparated  Cits 
from  Citize7is,  Free-thinkers  from  Philojophers,  Witts  from  Snuf-takers,  and  Duel- 
lifts  from  Men  of  honor.  I  have  likewife  made  a  calculation  oi  Ef quires,  not 
only  confidering  the  feveral  diflind  fwarms  of  them  that  are  fettled  in  the 
different  parts  of  this  town,  but  alfo  that  more  rugged  fpecies  that  inhabit 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  are  often  found  in  pot-houfes,  and  upon  hay-cocks. 

I  fhall  pafs  the  foft  Sex  over  in  filence,  having  not  yet  reduced  them  into 
any  tolerable  order;  as  likewife  the  fofter  tribe  of  Lovers,  which  will  coft 
me  a  great  deal  of  time,  before  I  fliall  be  able  to  caft  them  into  their  feveral 
Centuries  and  Sub-divifions. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  Roman  Cenfor's,  Office  was  to  look  into  the  Man- 
ners of  the  people,  and  to  check  any  growing  Luxury,  whether  in  Diet, 
Drefs,  or  Building.  This  Duty  likewife  I  have  endeavored  to  difcharge, 
by  thofe  wholefome  Precepts  which  I  have  given  my  countrymen  in  regard 
to  Beef  and  Mutton,  and  the  fevere  cenfures  which  I  have  paffied  upon  Ra- 
gouts and  Fricacies.  There  is  not,  as  I  am  informed,  a  pair  of  red  heels 
to  be  feen  within  ten  miles  o( London,  which  I  may  likewife  afcribe,  without 
vanity,  to  the  becoming  zeal  which  I  expreffed  in  that  particular.  I  muft  own, 
my  fuccefs  with  the  Petticoat  is  not  fo  great;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  done  with 
it,  I  hope  I  fhall  in  a  little  time  put  an  effedual  ftop  to  that  growing  evil. 
As  for  the  article  of  Building,  I  intend  hereafter  to  enlarge  upon  it,  having 
lately  obferved  feveral  Warehoufes,  nay,  private  Shops,  that  ftand  upon 
Corm/hian  pillars,  and  whole  rows  of  Tin  pots  fhewing  themfelves,  in  order 
to  their  fale,  through  a  Safh-window. 

I  have  likewife  followed  the  example  of  the  Roman  Cenfors,  in  puniflHng 
oflences  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offender.      It  was  ufual  for  them  to 
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expel  a  Senator  who  had  been  guilty  of  great  Immoralities  out  of  the  Se- 
nate-houfe,  by  omitting  his  name  when  they  called  over  the  lift  of  his  Bre- 
thren. In  the  fame  manner,  to  remove  effediually  feveral  Worthlefs  men 
who  ftand  poffefTed  of  great  honors,  I  have  made  frequent  draughts  of  dead 
men  out  of  the  vicious  part  of  the  Nobility,  and  given  them  up  to  the  new 
Society  of  Upholders,  with  the  neceffary  orders  for  their  interment.  As  the 
Roman  Cenfors  ufed  to  punifli  the  Knights  or  Gentlemen  of  Rome,  by  taking 
away  their  Horfes  from  them,  I  have  feized  the  Canes  of  many  Criminals 
of  figure,  whom  I  had  juft  reafon  to  animadvert  upon.  As  for  the  offen- 
ders among  the  Common  people  of  Rome,  they  were  generally  chaftifed,  by 
being  thrown  out  of  a  higher  tribe,  and  placed  in  one  which  was  not  fo 
honorable.  My  Reader  cannot  but  think  I  have  had  an  eye  to  this  Punilh- 
ment,  when  I  have  degraded  one  fpecies  of  men  into  Bombs,  Squibs,  and 
Crackers,  and  another  into  Drums,  Bafs-viols,  and  Bag-pipes;  not  to  men- 
tion whole  packs  of  Delinquents  whom  I  have  fliut  up  in  Kennels,  and  the 
new  Hofpital  which  I  am  at  prefent  ereding,  for  the  reception  of  thofe  of 
my  countrymen  who  give  me  but  little  hopes  of  their  amendment,  on  the 
borders  o{  Moor-fields.  I  fhall  only  obferve  upon  this  particular,  that  fince 
fome  late  furveys  I  have  taken  of  this  Ifland,  I  fhall  think  it  neceffary  to 
enlarge  the  plan  of  the  buildings  which  I  defign  in  this  quarter. 

When  my  great  predeceffor  Cato  the  Elder  ftood  for  the  Cenforfliip  o£  Rome, 
there  were  feveral  other  Competitors  who  offered  themfelves;  and  to  get  an 
intereft  among  the  people,  gave  them  great  promifes  of  the  mild  and  gentle 
treatment  which  they  would  ufe  towards  them  in  that  Office.  Cato  on  the 
contrary  told  them,  he  prefented  himfelf  as  a  Candidate,  becaufe  he  knew 
the  Age  was  funk  in  Immorality  and  Corruption;  and  that  if  they  would  give 
him  their  Votes,  he  would  promife  them  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  a  flridnefs  and 
feverity  of  difcipline  as  fliould  recover  them  out  of  it.  The  Roman  Hiftori- 
ans,  upon  this  occafion,  very  much  celebrated  the  Public-fpiritednefs  of  that 
people,  who  chofe  Cato  for  their  Cenjor,  notwithftanding  his  method  of  re- 
commending himfelf.  I  may  in  fome  meafure  extol  my  own  countrymen 
upon  the  fame  account,  who  without  any  refpe6l  to  party,  or  any  applica- 
tion from  myfelf,  have  made  fuch  generous  Subfcriptions  for  the  Cenjor  of 
Great  Britain,  as  will  give  a  magnificence  to  my  old  age,  and  which  I  efteem 
more  than  I  would  any  Poll  in  Europe  of  an  hundred  times  the  value.  I  fhall 
only  add,  that  upon  looking  into  my  Catalogue  of  Subfcribers,  which  I  in- 
tend to  print  Alphabetically  in  the  fi'ont  of  my  Lucubrations,  I  find  the 
names  of  the  greateft  Beauties  and  Wits  in  the  whole  Ifland  o{  Great  Britain, 
which  I  only  mention  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  them  who  have  not  yet  fub- 
fcribed,  it  being  my  defign  to  clofe  the  Subfcription  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

Thurjday, 
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N°  163.  Thurjday,  April  25.   17 10. 

Mam  inficeto  eft  injicetior  rure 

Simul  poemata  attigit;  neque  idem  unquam 

AEque  eft  beatus,  ac  poema  cum  fcribit: 

Tarn  gauclet  inje^  tamque  fe  ipfe  miratur. 

Mimirum  idem  omnes  fallimur;  neque  ejl  quifquam 

Quern  non  in  aliqua  re  videre  SufFenum 

Pqftis. Gatul.  de  Suffeno. 


Will's  Coffee- houfe,  April  24. 

IYefterday  came  hither  about  two  hours  before  the  Company  generally 
make  their  appearance,  with  a  defign  to  read  over  all  the  News-papers; 
but  upon  my  fitting  down,  I  was  accofted  by  JSfed  Softly,  who  faw  me  from  a 
corner  in  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  I  found  he  had  been  writing 
fomething.  Mr.  Bickerftaff^e,  fays  he,  I  obferve  by  a  late  paper  of  yours,  that 
you  and  I  are  juft  of  a  humor;  for  you  muft  know,  of  all  impertinencies, 
there  is  nothing  which  I  fo  much  hate  as  News.  I  never  read  a  Gazette 
in  my  life;  and  never  trouble  my  head  about  our  Armies,  whether  they 
win  or  lofe,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  lie  encamped.  Without 
giving  me  time  to  reply,  he  drew  a  Paper  of  Verfes  out  of  his  pocket,  tel- 
ling me,  that  he  had  fomething  which  would  entertain  me  more  agreeably, 
and  that  he  would  delire  my  judgment  upon  every  line,  for  that  we  had 
time  enough  before  us  till  the  Company  came  in. 

Ned  Jojtly  is  a  very  pretty  Poet,  and  a  great  admirer  of  eafy  lines.  Waller 
is  his  favorite:  and  as  that  admirable  writer  has  the  beft  and  word  verfes 
of  any  among  our  Englifti  Poets,  Xed  Softly  has  got  all  the  bad  ones  with- 
out book,  which  he  repeats  upon  occafion  to  (hew  his  reading,  and  garnifh 
his  converfation.  Js'ed  is  indeed  a  true  Englifk  Reader,  incapable  of  relifh- 
ing  the  great  and  mafterly  ftrokes  of  this  art;  but  wonderfully  pleafed  with 
the  little  Gothic  ornaments  of  epigrammatical  Conceits,  Turns,  Points,  and 
Quibbles,  which  are  fo  frequent  in  the  moft  admired  of  our  Englifti  Poets, 
and  pradifed  by  thofe  who  want  genius  and  flrength  to  reprefent,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  fimplicity  in  its  natural  beauty  and  perfection. 

Q^q  2  Finding 
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Finding  myfelf  unavoidably  engaged  in  fuch  a  converfation,  I  was  re- 
folved  to  turn  my  pain  into  a  pleafure,  and  to  divert  myfelf  as  well  as  I 
could  with  fo  very  odd  a  fellow.  You  mufl  underftand,  fays  J^ed,  that  the 
Sonnet  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  was  written  upon  a  Lady,  who  fhewed 
me  fome  verfes  of  her  own  making,  and  is  perhaps  the  bell  Poet  of  our  age. 
But  you  Qiall  hear  it.     Upon  which  he  begvin  to  read  as  follows. 

To  Mira,  on  her  incomparable  Poems. 

I. 

When  drefs'd  in  Laurel  wreaths  youjhine. 

And  tune  your  foft  melodious  notes, 
You  Jeem  a  Sifter  of  the  Nine, 

Or  Vhcehus' felf  in  Petticoats. 

II. 

I  fancy  zvhen  your  Song  youjing, 

(Tour  Song  you  fmg  xuithjo  much  art) 
Your  Pen  was  pluck' d  from  Cupid's  wing; 
For  ah!  it  wounds  me  like  his  Dart. 
Why,  fays  I,  this  is  a  little  Nofegay  of  conceits,  a  very  lump  of  Salt:    every 
verfe  hath  fomething  in  it  that  piques;  and  then  the  Dart  in  the  lafl  line  is 
certainly  as  pretty  a  fling  in  the  tail  of  an  Epigram  (for  fo  I  think  your  Cri- 
tics call  it)   as  ever  entered  into  the  thought  of  a  Poet.      Dear  Mr.  Bicker- 
flaffe,  fays  he,  fhaking  me  by  the  hand,  every  body  knows  you  to  be  a  judge 
of  thefe  things;   and  to  tell  you  truly  I  read  over  Rofcommon's  tranflation  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  three  feveral  times,  before  I  fat  down  to  write  the  Son- 
net which  I  have   fhewn  you.      But  you  fhall  hear  it  again,   and  pray  ob- 
ferve  every  line  of  it,  for  not  one  of  them  fhall  pafs  without  your  appro- 
bation. 

When  drefs'd  in  Laurel  wreaths  youfliine. 

That  is,  fays  he,  when  you  have  your  Garland  on;  when  you  are  wri- 
ting verfes.  To  which  I  replied,  I  know  your  meaning:  a  Metaphor!  the 
fame,  faid  he,  and  went  on: 

And  tune  your  foft  melodious  notes. 

Pray  obferve  the  gliding  of  that  verfe;  there  is  fcarce  a  confonant  in  it: 
I  took  care  to  make  it  run  upon  Liquids.  Give  me  your  opinion  of  it.  Truly, 

faid 
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faid  I,  I  think  it  as  good  as  the  former.   I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  fay  fo, 
fays  he;  but  mind  the  next: 

Toil  Jcem  a  Sijler  of  the  Nine. 

That  is,  fays  he,  you  feem  a  Sifter  of  the  Mufes;  for  if  you  look  into  an- 
cient Authors,  you  will  find  it  was  their  opinion,  that  there  were  nine  of 
them.      I  remember  it  very  well,  faid  I;   but  pray  proceed- 

Or  Vhcehxxs'  felf  in  Petticoats. 

Photbus,  fays  he,  was  the  God  of  Poetry.  Thefe  little  inftances,  Mr.  Bick- 
erjiaffe,  fliew  a  Gentleman's  reading.  Then  to  take  off  from  the  air  of  Learn- 
ing, which  Phabus  and  the  Mufes  have  given  to  this  firft  Stanza,  you  may 
obferve,  how  it  falls  all  of  a  fudden  into  the  familiar;  in  Petticoats'. 

Or  Fhcehus  f elf  in  Petticoats. 
Let  us  now,  fays  I,  enter  upon  the  fecond  Stanza.   I  find  the  firft  line  is 
flill  a  continuation  of  the  Metaphor. 

I  fancy  when  your  Song  youfmg. 

It  is  very  right,  fays  he;  but  pray  obferve  the  turn  of  words  in  thofe  two 
Lines.    I  was  a  whole  hour  in  adjufting  of  them,  and  have  ftill  a  doubt  up- 
on me,  whether  in  the  fecond  line  it  fhould  be.    Tour  Song  youfmg;  or,    Tou 
fmg  your  Song.     You  fhall  hear  them  both: 

I  fancy,  when  your  fong  you  fing, 

[Tour  Song  you  fmg  withfo  much  art.) 

O  R, 

I  fancy,  when  your  Song  youfmg, 

{Tou fing  your  Song  luithfo  much  art.) 
Truly,  faid  I,  the  turn  is  fo  natural  either  way,  that  you  have  made  me 
almoft  giddy  with  it.   Dear  Sir,  faid  he,  grafping  me  by  the  hand,  you  have 
a  great  deal  of  patience;   but  pray  what  do  you  think  of  the  next  verfe? 

Tour  Pen  ivas  pluck' d  from  Cupid's  Wing. 

Think!  fays  I;  I  think  you  have  made  Cupid  look  Hke  a  little  Goofe, 
That  was  my  meaning,  fays  he;  I  think  the  ridicule  is  well  enough  hit  oft. 
But  we  now  come  to  the  laft,  which  fums  up  the  whole  matter. 

.    For 
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For  Ah!  it  wounds  me  like  his  Dart. 

Pray  how  do  you  like  that  Ahl  Doth  it  not  make  a  pretty  figure  in  that 
place?  Ahl  It  looks  as  if  I  felt  the  Dart,  and  cried  out  at  being  pricked 
with  it. 

For  Ahl  it  wounds  me  like  his  Dart. 

My  friend  Dick  Eafy,  continued  he,  aflured  me,  he  would  rather  have 
written  that  Ahl  than  to  have  been  the  Author  of  the  AEneid.  He  indeed 
objeded,  that  I  made  Miras  Pen  like  a  Quill  in  one  of  the  lines,  and  like  a 

Dart  in  the  other.    But  as  to  that Oh!   as  to  that,  fays  I,  it  is  but  fup- 

pofing  Cupid  to  be  like  a  Porcupine,  and  his  Quills  and  Darts  will  be  the 
fame  thing.  He  was  going  to  embrace  me  for  the  hint;  but  half  a  dozen 
Critics  coming  into  the  room,  whofe  faces  he  did  not  like,  he  conveyed  the 
Sonnet  into  his  pocket,  and  whifpered  me  in  the  ear,  he  would  fhew  it  me 
again  as  foon  as  his  man  had  written  it  over  fair. 

N°  165.  Saturday,  April  29.  1710. 


From  7ny  own  Apartment,  April  28. 

IT  has  always  been  my  endeavor  to  diftinguifli  between  Realities  and 
Appearances,  and  to  feparate  true  Merit  from  the  Pretence  to  it.  As  it 
fhall  ever  be  my  fludy  to  make  difcoveries  of  this  nature  in  human  life, 
and  to  fettle  the  proper  diftindions  between  the  Virtues  and  Perfe6lions  of 
mankind,  and  thofe  falfe  Colors  and  Refemblances  of  them  that  fliine  alike 
in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar;  fo  I  fhall  be  more  particularly  careful  to  fearch 
into  the  various  merits  and  pretences  of  the  Learned  world.  This  is  the 
more  neceffary,  becaufe  there  feems  to  be  a  general  combination  among  the 
Pedants  to  extol  one  another's  labors,  and  cry  up  one  another's  parts; 
while  men  of  Senfe,  either  through  that  modefly  which  is  natural  to  them, 
or  the  fcorn  they  have  for  fuch  trifling  commendations,  enjoy  their  flock  of 
knowledge  like  a  hidden  treafure  with  fatisfadion  and  filence.  Pedantry 
indeed  in  learning  is  like  Hypocrify  in  religion,  a  Form  of  knowledge  with- 
out the  Power  of  it,  that  attrads  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  breaks  out 

in 
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in  noife  and  fhew,  and  finds  its  reward  not  from  any  inward  pleafure  that 
attends  it,  but  from  the  praifes  and  approbations  which  it  receives  from  men. 

Of  this  fhallow  Species  there  is  not  a  more  importunate,  empty,  and 
conceited  animal,  than  that  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  a 
Critic.  This  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  one  that,  without 
entering  into  the  Senfe  and  Soul  of  an  Author,  has  a  few  general  rules, 
which,  like  Mechanical  inftruments,  he  applies  to  the  works  of  every  Wri- 
ter, and  as  they  quadrate  with  them,  pronounces  the  Author  perfe^l  or  de- 
fedive.  He  is  mafter  of  a  certain  fet  of  words,  as  Unity,  Style,  Fire,  Phlegm, 
Eafy,  Natural,  Turn,  Sentiment,  and  the  like;  which  he  varies,  compounds, 
divides  and  throws  together,  in  every  part  of  his  difcourfe,  without  any 
thought  or  meaning.  The  marks  you  may  know  him  by  are,  an  elevated 
Eye,  and  dogmatical  Brow,  a  pofitive  Voice,  and  a  Contempt  for  every 
thing  that  comes  out,  whether  he  has  read  it  or  not.  He  dwells  altogether 
in  generals.  He  praifes  or  difpraifes  in  the  lump.  He  fhakes  his  head  very 
frequently  at  the  Pedantry  of  Univerfities,  and  burfts  into  laughter  when 
you  mention  an  Author  that  is  known  at  Will' s.  He  hath  formed  his  judg- 
ment upon  Homer,  Horace,  and  Virgil,  not  from  their  own  works,  but  from 
thofe  of  Rapn  and  Bojju.  He  knows  his  own  ftrength  fo  well,  that  he  never 
dares  praife  any  thing  in  which  he  has  not  a  French  Author  for  his  vouch- 
er. 

With  thefe  extraordinary  Talents  and  Accomplifhments  Sir  Timothy  Title 
puts  men  in  vogue,  or  condemns  them  to  obfcurity,  and  fits  as  Judge  of 
Life  and  Death  upon  every  Author  that  appears  in  public.  It  is  impoffible 
to  reprefent  the  Pangs,  Agonies,  and  Convulfions,  which  Sir  Timothy  ex- 
preffes  in  every  feature  of  his  face,  and  mufcle  of  his  body,  upon  the  read- 
ing of  a  bad  Poet. 

About  a  week  ago  I  was  engaged  at  a  friend's  houfe  of  mine  in  an  agree- 
able converfation  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  when  in  the  height  of  our 
mirth,  Sir  Timothy,  who  makes  love  to  my  friend's  eldeft  daughter,  came  in 
amongft  us  puffing  and  blowing,  as  if  he  had  been  very  much  out  of  breath. 
He  immediately  called  for  a  Chair,  and  defired  leave  to  fit  down,  without 
any  further  ceremony.  I  afked  him.  Where  he  had  been?  Whether  he  was 
out  of  order?  He  only  replied.  That  he  was  quite  fpent,  and  fell  a  curfing 
in  Soliloquy.  I  could  hear  him  cry,  A  wicked  rogue — An  execrable  luretch  — 
Was  (here  ever  fuch  a  Monjler — The  young  Ladies  upon  this  began  to  be  af- 
frighted, and  afked,  Whether  any  one  had  hurt  him?  he  anfwered  nothing, 
but  ftill  talked  to  himfelf  To  lay  the  Jirjl  Scene,  fays  he,  in  St.  James's  Park, 
and  the  lajl  in  Northamptonfhire!  Is  that  all?  fays  I:  Tlien  I  fuppofe  you 
have  been  at  the  rehearfal  of  a  Play  this  morning.  Beenl  fays  he;  I  have  been 
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at  Xorthampton,  in  the  Park,  in  a  Lady's  Bed-chamber,   in  a  Dining-Room, 
every  where;  the  Rogue  has  led  me  fuch  a  dance  —  Though  I  could  fcarce 
forbear  laughing  at  his  difcourfe,  I  told  him   I  was  glad  it  was   no  worfe, 
and  that  he  was  only   Metaphorically  weary.      In  fliort,   Sir,   fays  he,   the 
Author  has  not  obferved  a  fnigle  Unity  in  his  whole  Play;   the  Scene  fliifts 
in  every  Dialogue;    the  Villain  has  hurried  me  up  and  down  at  fuch  a  rate, 
that  I  am  tired  off  my  legs.      I  could  not  but  obferve  with  fome  pleafure, 
that  the  young  Lady  whom  he  made  love  to,  conceived  a  very  juft  averfion 
towards  him,  upon  feeing  him  fo  very  paffionate  in  trifles.    And  as  fhe  had 
that  natural  Senfe  which  makes  her  a  better  Judge  than  a  thoufand  Critics, 
fhe  began  to  rally  him  upon  this  foolifli  humor.      For  my  part,   fays  fhe,  I 
never  knew  a  Play  take  that  was  written  up  to  your  Rules,  as  you  call  them. 
How  Madam!  fays  he.  Is  that  your  opinion?    I  am  fure  you  have  a  better 
tafte.    It  is  a  pretty  kind  of  Magic,  Jays  the,  the  Poets  have  to  tranfport  an 
Audience  from  place  to  place  without  the  help  of  a  coach,  and  horfes.      I 
could  travel  round  the  world  at  fuch  a  rate.   'Tis  fuch  an  entertainment  as 
an  Enchantrefs  finds  when  flie  fancies  herfelf  in  a  wood,  or  upon  a  moun- 
tain, at  a  feaft,  or  a  folemnity;    though  at  the  fame  time  fhe  has  never  ftir- 
red  out  of  her  Cottage.      Your  Simile, ^^ladam,   fays  Sir  Timothy,  is  by  no 
means  jufl.   Pray,  fays  fhe,  let  my  Similes  pafs  without  a  Criticifm.    I  muft 
confefs  continued  flie,    (for  I   found  fhe  was  refolved  to  exafperate  him)    I 
laughed  very  heartily  at  the  laft  New   Comedy  which  you  found  fo  much 
fault  with.      But  Madam,  fays  he,  you  ought  not  to  have  laughed;     and  I 
defy  any  one  to  fliew  me  a  fingle  Rule  that  you  could  laugh  by.   Ought  not 
to  laugh!   fays  fhe:    Pray  who  fhould  hinder  me.      Madam,   fays  he,   there 
are  fuch  people  in  the  world  as  Rapin,  Dacier,  and  feveral  others,  that  ought 
to  have  fpoiled  your  mirth.    I  have  heard,  fays  the  young  Lady,  That  your 
great  Critics  are  always  very  bad  Poets:    I  fancy  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  works  of  one  and  the  other,  as  there  is  between  the  carriage  of 
a  Dancing-mafter  and  a  Gentleman.    I  muft  confefs,  continued  fhe,  I  would 
not  be  troubled  with  fo  fine  a  judgment  as   yours  is;    for   I  find  you  feel 
more  vexation  in  a  bad  Comedy,    than  I  do  in  a  deep  Tragedy.      Madam, 
fays  Sir  Timothy,  That  is  not  my  fault,  they  fhould  learn  the  art  of  writing. 
For  my  part,    fays  the  young  Lady,  I  fliould  think  the  greatefl  art  in  your 
v/riters  of  Comedies  is  to  pleafe.     To  p^eafe !   fays  Sir  Timothy;    and  imme- 
diately fell  a  laughing.   Truly,  fays  flie,  that  is  my  opinion.   Upon  this,  he 
compofed  his  countenance,  looked  upon  his  Watch,  and  took  his  leave. 

I  hear  that  Sir  Timothy  has  not  been  at  my  friend's  houfe  fince  this  nota- 
ble conference,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  young  Lady,  who  by  this  means 
has  got  rid  of  a  very  impertinent  Fop. 
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I  muft  confefs,  I  could  not  but  obferve,  with  a  great  deal  offurprife,  how 
this  Gentleman,  by  his  ill-nature,  folly  and  afFedation,  hath  made  himfelf 
capable  of  fufFering  fo  many  imaginary  pains,  and  looking  with  fuch  a 
fenfelefs  feverity  upon  the  common  diverfions  of  life. 


•^°   192-  Saturday,  July  i.  1710. 

Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens.  Hor. 


From  my  own  Apartmejit,  June  30. 

SOME  years  lince  I  was  engaged  with  a  Coach  full  of  Friends  to  take  a 
journey  as  far  as  the  Land's-end.  We  were  very  well  pleafed  with  one 
another  the  firft  day,  every  one  endeavoring  to  recommend  himfelf  by  his 
good  humor  and  complaifance  to  the  reft  of  the  company.  This  good  cor- 
refpondence  did  not  laftlong;  one  of  our  party  was  foured  the  very  firft  eve- 
ning by  a  plate  of  Butter  which  had  not  been  melted  to  his  mind,  and 
which  fpoiled  his  temper  to  fuch  a  degree  that  he  continued  upon  the  fret 
to  the  end  of  our  journey.  A  fecond  fell  off  from  his  good  humor  the  next 
morning,  for  no  other  reafon  that  I  could  imagine,  but  becaufe  I  chanced 
to  ftep  into  the  coach  before  him,  and  place  myfelf  on  the  fhady  fide.  This 
however  was  but  my  own  private  guefs,  for  he  did  not  mention  a  word  of 
it,  nor  indeed  of  any  thing  elfe,  for  three  days  following.  The  reft  of  our 
company  held  out  very  near  half  the  way,  when  of  a  fuddcn  Mr.  Sprightly 
fell  afleep;  and  inftead  of  endeavoring  to  divert  and  oblige  us,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done,  carried  himfelf  with  an  unconcerned,  carelefs,  drowzy  beha- 
viour, tillwe^came  to  our  laft  ftage.  There  were  three  ofus  who  ftill  held  up 
our  heads,  and  did  all  we  could  to  make  our  journey  agreeable;  but,  to 
my  fhame  be  it  fpoken,  about  three  miles  on  this  fide^x^terl  was  taken  with 
an  unaccountable  fit  of  Sullennefs,  that  hung  upon  me  for  above  threefcore 
miles;  whether  it  were  for  want  of  refpe6l,  or  from  an  accidental  tread  upon 
my  foot,  or  from  a  foolifh  Maid's  calling  me  The  old  Genthnan,  I  cannot  tell. 
In  fhort,  there  was  but  one  who  kept  his  good  humor  to  the  Land's-end. 
VOL.  II.  R  r  There 
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There  was  another  Coach  that  went  along  with  us,  in  which  I  likewife 
obferved,  that  there  were  many  fecret  Jealoufies,  Heart-burnings,  and  Ani- 
mofities,  For  when  we  joined  companies  at  night,  I  could  not  but  take  no- 
tice, that  the  paffengers  neglected  their  own  company,  and  ftudied  how  to 
make  themfelves  efteemed  by  us,    who  were  altogether  ftrangers   to   them; 
till  at  length  they  grew  fo  well  acquainted  with  us,  that  they  liked  us  as  lit- 
tle as  they  did  one  another.   When  I  refle6l  upon  this  Journey,  I  often  fancy 
it  to  be  a  Pi6lure  of  humane  Life,  in  refpe61;  to  the  feveralFriendfliips,  Con- 
tracts, and  Alliances,    that  are  made  and  diffoU^ed  in  the  feveral  periods  of 
it.     The  moft  delightful  and  mofl  lafting  engagements  are   generally  thofe 
which  pafs  between  Man  and  Woman;   and  yet  upon  what  trifles   are  they 
weakened,    or  entirely  broken?     Sometimes  the  parties  fly  afunder  even  in 
the  midft  of  courtfhip,  and  fometimes  grow  cool  in  the  very  honey-month. 
Some  feparate  before  the  firft  Child,  and  fome  after  the  fifth;    others   conti- 
nue good  till  thirty,  others   till  forty;    while  fome  few  whofe    fouls  are  of 
an  happier  make,  and  better  fitted  to  one  another,  travel  on  together  to  the 
end  of  their  journey,  in  a  continual  intercourfe  of  kind  offices  and  mutual 
endearments. 

When  we  therefore  chufe  our  companions  for  life,  if  we  hope  to  keep 
both  them  and  ourfelves  in  good  humor  to  the  laft  ftage  of  it,  we  muft  be 
extremely  careful  in  the  choice  we  make,  as  well  as  in  the  condu6i;  on  our 
own  part.  When  the  perfons  to  whom  we  join  ourfelves  can  ftand  an  exa- 
mination, and  bear  the  fcrutiny,  when  they  mend  upon  our  acquaintance 
v/ith  them,  and  difcover  new  Beauties  the  more  we  fearch  into  their  cha- 
raders,  our  love  will  naturally  rife  in  proportion  to  their  perfeClions. 

But  becaufe  there  are  very  few  poirelTed  offuchaccompliflimentsof  body 
and  mind,  we  ought  to  look  after  thofe  qualifications  both  in  ourfelves  and 
others,  which  are  indifpenfibly  neceHary  towards  this  happy  Union,  and 
which  are  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  acquire,  or  at  leaft  to  cultivate  and 
improve.  Thefe,  in  my  opinion,  are  Chearfulnefs  and  Conftancy.  A  Chear- 
ful  temper  joined  with  Innocence,  will  make  Beauty  attradive.  Knowledge 
delightful,  and  Wit  good-natured.  It  will  lighten  Sicknefs,  Poverty,  and 
Afflidion;  convert  Ignorance  into  an  amiable  Simplicity,  and  render  De- 
formity itfelf  agreeable. 

Conftancy  is  natural  to  perfons  of  even  tempers  and  uniform  difpofitions, 
and  maybe  acquired  by  thofe  of  the  greatefl  Ficklenefs,  Violence  andPaffi- 
on,  who  confider  ferioufly  the  terms  of  union  upon  which  they  come  toge- 
ther, the  mutual  intereft  in  which  they  are  engaged,  with  all  the  motives 
that  ought  to  incite  their  tendernefs  and  compaffion  towards  thofe  who  have 
their  dependence  upon  them,  and  are  embarked  with  them  for  life  in  the 
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fame  ftate  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery.  Conftancy,  when  it  grows  in  the  mind 
upon  confiderations  of  this  nature,  becomes  a  moral  Virtue,  and  a  kind  of 
good-nature,  that  is  not  fubje6i  to  any  change  of  Health,  Age,  Fortune,  or 
any  of  thofe  Accidents  which  are  apt  to  unfettle  the  beft  Difpofitions  that 
are  found  rather  in  conftitution  than  in  reafon.  Where  fuch  a  Conftancy 
as  this  is  v/anting,  the  moft  enflamed  Paffion  may  fall  away  into  coldnefs 
and  indifference,  and  the  moft  melting  Tendernefs  degenerate  into  hatred 
and  averlion.  I  fhall  conclude  this  paper  with  aftory  that  is  very  well  known 
in  the  North  of  E?igland. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  Packet-boat  that  had  feveral  paffengers  on  board 
was  caft  away  upon  a  Rock,  and  in  fo  great  danger  of  finking,  that  all  who 
were  in  it  endeavored  to  fave  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could,  though  on- 
ly thofe  who  could  fwim  well  had  a  bare  poflibility  of  doing  it.  Among  the 
paffengers  there  were  two  women  of  fafhion,  who  feeing  themfelves  in  fuch 
a  difconfolate  condition,  begged  of  their  Hufbands  not  to  leave  them.  One 
of  them  chofe  rather  to  die  with  his  Wife,  than  to  forfake  her;  the  other, 
though  he  was  moved  with  the  utmoft  compafTion  for  his  Wife,  told  her, 
that  for  the  good  of  their  Children,  it  was  better  one  of  them  fhould  live, 
than  both  perifh.  By  a  great  piece  of  good  luck,  next  to  a  miratle,  when 
one  of  our  good  men  had  taken  the  laft  and  long  farewel  in  order  to  fave 
himfelf,  and  the  other  held  in  his  arms  the  perfon  that  was  dearer  to  him 
than  life,  the  Ship  Avas  preferved.  It  is  with  a  fecret  forrow  and  vexation  of 
mind  that  I  muft  tell  the  fequel  of  the  ftory,  and  let  my  reader  know,  that 
this  faitliful  Pair  who  were  ready  to  have  died  in  each  others  arms,  about 
tliree  years  after  their  efcape,  upon  fome  trifling  difguft,  grew  to  a  coldnefs 
at  firft,  and  at  length  fell  out  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  left  one  another, 
and  parted  for  ever.  The  other  Couple  lived  together  in  an  uninterrupted 
friendfhip  and  felicity;  and  what  was  remarkable,  the  Hufband  whom  the 
Ihipwreck  had  like  to  have  feparated  from  his  ^Vife,  died  a  few  months  af- 
ter lier,  not  being  able  to  furvive  the  lofs  of  her. 

I  muft  confefs,  there  is  fomething  in  the  changeablenefs  and  inconftancy 
of  humane  Nature,  that  very  often  both  deje61s  and  terrifies  me.  Whatever 
I  am  at  prefent,  I  tremble  to  think  what  I  may  be.  While  I  find  this  prin- 
ciple in  me,  how  can  I  affure  myfelf,  that  I  fhall  be  always  true  to  my  God, 
my  friend,  or  myfelf?  in  fhort,  without  conftancy  tfiere  is  neither  love, 
friendfhip,  or  virtue  in  the  world. 


R  r  2  Saturday, 
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N°  216.  Saturday,  Auguji  26.  1710. 


Nugis  addere  pondus. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  AuguJI  25. 

NATURE  is  full  of  wonders;  every  Atom  is  a  (landing  miracle,  and 
endowed  with  fuch  qualities,  as  could  not  be  impreffed  on  it  by  a 
power  and  wifdom  lefs  than  infinite.  For  this  reafon,  I  would  not  difcou- 
rage  any  Searches  that  are  made  into  the  moft  minute  and  trivial  parts  of 
the  Creation.  Hov/ever,  fince  the  world  abounds  in  the  noblefl  fields  offpe- 
culation,  it  is,  methinks,  the  mark  of  a  little  Genius  to  be  wholly  conver- 
fant  among  Infe6ls,  Reptiles,  Animalcules,  and  thofe  trifling  rarities  that 
furnifh  out  the  apartment  of  a  Virtuofo    / 

There  are  fome  men  whofe  heads  are  fo  oddly  turned  this  way,  that  though 
they  are  utter  flrangers  to  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  they  are  able  to 
difcover  the  Sex  of  a  Cockle,  or  defcribe  the  Generation  of  a  Mite,  in  all 
its  circumftances.  They  are  fo  little  verfed  in  the  world,  that  they  fcarce 
know  an  Horfefroman  Ox;  but  at  the  fame  time  will  tell  you,  with  a  great 
deal  of  gravity,  that  a  Flea  is  a  Rhinoceros,  and  a  Snail  an  Hermaphrodite. 
I  have  known  one  of  thefe  whimfical  Philofophers  who  has  fet  a  greater  va- 
lue upon  a  collection  of  Spiders  than  he  would  upon  a  flock  of  Sheep,  and 
has  fold  his  Coat  off  his  back  to  purchafea  Tarantula. 

I  would  not  have  a  Scholar  wholly  unacquainted  with  thefe  Secrets  and 
Curiofities  of  Nature;  but  certainly  the  mind  of  man,  that  is  capable  of 
fo  much  higher  contemplations,  fhould  not  be  altogether  fixed  upon  fuch 
mean  and  difproportioned  obje61s.  Obfervations  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  ali- 
enate us  too  much  from  the  knowledge  of  the  World,  and  to  make  us  ferious 
upon  trifles,  by  which  means  they  expofe  Philofophy  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
Witty,  and  the  contempt  of  the  Ignorant.  In  fliort,  ftudies  of  this  nature 
fliould  be  the  Diverfions,  Relaxations,  and  Amufements,  not  the  Care,  Bu- 
finefs,  and  Concern  of  Life. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  confider,  that  there  Ihould  be  a  fort  of  Learn- 
ed Men  who  are  wholly  employed  in  gathering  together  the  Refufe  of  Nature, 
if  I  may  call  it  fo,  and  hoarding  up  in  their  Cheftsand  Cabinets  fuch  Crea- 
tures as  others  induftrioufly  avoid  the  fight  of.  One  does  not  know  how  to 
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mention  fome  of  the  moft  precious  parts  of  their  Treafure,  without  a  kind 
of  an  Apology  for  it.  I  have  been  fhown  a  Beetle  valued  at  twenty  Crowns, 
and  a  Toad  at  an  hundred:  but  we  muft  take  this  for  a  general  rule,  that 
whatever  appears  trivial  or  obfcene  in  the  common  notions  of  the  world, 
looks  grave  and  philofophical  in  the  eye  of  a  Virtuofo. 

To  fhew  this  humor  in  its  perfedion,  I  fhall  prefent  my  reader  with  the 
Legacy  of  a  certain  Virtuofo,  who  laid  out  a  confiderable  eflate  in  Natural 
Rarities  and  Curiofities,  which  upon  his  Death-bed  he  bequeathed  to  his 
relations  and  friends  in  the  following  words: 

The  Will  of  a  Virtuofo. 

I  Nicholas  Gimcrack  being  in  found  health  of  Mind,    but  in  great  weaknefs 
of  Body,  do  by  this  my  laft  Will  and  Teftament  beftow  my  worldly  Goods 
and  Chattels  in  manner  following: 

Imprijnis,  To  my  dear  Wife, 

One  Box  of  Butterflies, 
One  Drawer  of  Shells, 
A  Female  Skeleton, 
A  dried  Cockatrice. 

Item,  To  my  Daughter  Elizabeth, 
My  receipt  for  preferving  dead  Caterpillars. 
Asalfo  my  preparations  of  Winter  May-t^^if,  and  Embrio  Pickle. 

Item,  To  my  little  Daughter  Fanny, 
Three  Crocodile's  Eggs. 
And  upon  the  Birth  of  her  firft  Child,    if  flie  marries  with  her  Mother's 
confent. 

The  nefl  of  an  Humming-Bird. 

Item,  To  my  eldeft  Brother,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  Lands 
he  has  invefted  in  my  Son  Charles,  I  bequeath 

My  laft  years  colleclion  of  Grafhoppers. 

Item,  To  his  Daughter  Sufannah,  being  his  only  Child,  I  bequeath  my 
Englifi  Weeds  parted  on  Royal  Paper, 
With  my  large  Folio  of  Indian  Cabbage. 

Item,  To  my  learned  and  worthy  friend  Dr.   Johannes  Elfcrickius,   Profeffor 
in  Anatomy,  and  my  afTociatein  the  ftudies  of  Nature,  as  an  eternal  Monu- 
ment of  my  afre6lion  and  friendlhip  for  him,  I  bequeath 
My  Rat's  Tefticles,  and 
Whale's  Fizzle, 

To 
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To  him  and  his  ifTue  male;  and  in  default  of  fuch  iffue  in  the  faid  Dr.    El- 
fcrickius,  then  to  return  to  my  Executor  and  his  Heirs  for  ever. 

Having  fully  provided  for  my  Nephew  Ifaac,  by  making  over  to  him  fome 
years  fince 

A  horned  Scarabaus, 

The  Skin  of  a  Rattle-fnake,  and 

The  Mummy  of  an  Egyptian  King, 
I  make  no  further  provifion  for  him  in  this  my  Will. 

My  eldeft  Son  John  having  fpoken  difrefpe^lfully  of  his  little  Sifter  whom 
I  keep  by  me  in  Spirits  of  Wine,  and  in  many  other  inftances  behaved  him- 
felf  undutifully  towards  me,  I  do  dilinherit,  and  wholly  cut  off  from  any 
part  of  this  my  perfonal  eftate,  by  giving  him  a  fingle  Cockle  Shell. 

To  my  fecond  Son  Charles  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  Flowers,  Plants, 
Minerals,  Moffes,  Shells,  Pebbles,  Foffils,  Beetles,  Butterflies,  Caterpillars, 
Grafhoppers,  and  Vermin,  not  above  fpecified:  As  alfo  all  my  Monfters, 
both  wet  and  dry,  making  the  faid  Charles  whole  and  fole  Executor  of  this 
my  laft  Will  and  Teftament;  he  paying,  or  cauling  to  be  paid,  the  aforefaid 
legacies  within  the  fpace  of  fix  months  after  my  deceafe.  And  I  do  hereby 
revoke  all  other  Wills  whatfoever  by  me  formerly  made. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  an  ignorant  Upjlart  in  AJirology  has  publickly  endeavored  to  perfuade  the 
world,  that  he  is  the  late  ]ohn  Partridge, zt'/zo  died  the  28th  of  March,  1708;  Thefe 
are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern.  That  the  true  John  Partridge  loas  not  only 
dead  at  that  time,  but  continues  fo  to  this  prefent  day. 

Beware  of  Counterfeits,  for  fuch  are  abroad. 


Thurflay, 
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N°  218.  iThiirfday,  Augiijl^'o.  1710. 


Scriptorum  Chorus  omnis  amat  nemus  etfugit  urbes.        -  Hor. 


From  my  oion  Apartment,  Augujl  29. 

I  Chanced  to  rife  very  early  one  particular  morning  this  Summer,  and 
took  a  walk  into  the  country  to  divert  myfelf  among  the  fields  and  mea- 
dows, while  the  Green  was  new,  and  the  Flowers  in  their  bloom.  As  at 
this  feafon  of  the  year  every  Lane  is  a  beautiful  walk,  and  every  Hedge  full 
of  Nofegays,  I  loft  myfelf  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  among  feveral  Thick- 
ets and  Bufhes  that  were  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  Birds,  and  an  agree- 
able confufion  of  Notes,  which  formed  the  pleafanteft  Scene  in  the  world 
to  one  who  had  palTed  a  whole  winter  in  noife  and  fmoke.  The  frefhnefs 
of  the  Dews  that  lay  upon  every  thing  about  me,  with  the  cool  breath  of 
the  morning,  which  infpired  the  Birds  with  fo  many  delightful  Inftinds,  cre- 
ated in  me  the  fame  kind  of  animal  pleafure,  and  made  my  heart  overflow 
with  fuch  fecret  emotions  of  joy  and  fatisfadion  as  are  not  to  be  defcribed 
or  accounted  for.  On  this  occafion,  I  could  not  but  refledupon  a  beautiful 
Simile  in  Milton: 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent. 
Where  houjes  thick,  and/ewers,  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  ijfuing  on  a  Summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleajant  Villages,  and  Farms 
Adjoin  d  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight: 
The  Jmell  of  Grain,  or  tedded  Grafs,  or  Kine, 
Or  Dairy,  each  rural  fight,  each  rural  found. 

Thofe  who  are  converfant  in  the  writings  of  polite  Authors,  receive  an  ad- 
ditional entertainment  from  the  Country,  as  it  revives  in  their  memories 
thofe  charming  defcriptions  which  with  fuch  Authors  do  frequently  abound. 
I  was  thinking  of  the  foregoing  beautiful  Simile  in  Milton,  and  applying 
it  to  myfelf,  when  I  obferved  to  the  windward  of  me  a  black  Cloud  falling 
to  the  earth  in  long  trails  of  rain,  which  made  me  betake  myfelf  for  fhelter 

to 
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to  a  houfe  which  I  faw  at  a  little  dillance  from  the  place  where  I  was  walk- 
ing. As  I  fat  in  the  Porch,  I  heard  the  voices  of  two  or  three  perfons,  who 
feemed  very  earneft  in  difcourfe.  My  curiofity  was  raifed  when  I  heard  the 
na.mes  of  Ale xandej'  the  Great  and  Artaxerxesf  and  as  their  talk  feemed  to  run 
on  ancient  Heroes,  I  concluded  there  could  not  be  any  fecret  in  it;  for  which 
reafon  I  thought  I  might  very  fairly  liften  to  what  they  faid. 

After  feveral  Parallels  between  great  Men,  which  appeared  to  me  altoge- 
ther groundlefs  and  chimerical,  I  was  furprifed  to  hear  one  fay,  That  he 
valued  the  Black  Prince  more  than  the  Duke  of  Vendojme.  How  the  Duke  of 
Fmio/z/z^  fhould  become  a  Rival  o{  the  Black  Prince' s  I  could  not  conceive: 
and  was  more  flartled  when  I  heard  a  fecond  affirm  with  great  vehemence, 
That  if  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  not  going  off,  he  fhould  like  him  better 
than  either  of  them.  He  added,  that  though  the  feafon  was  fo  changeable 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  blooming  beauty.  I  was  wondering  to  my- 
felf  from  whence  they  had  received  this  odd  intelligence,  efpecially  when  I 
heard  them  mention  the  names  of  feveral  other  great  Generals,  as  the  Prince 
oi  Hejfe,  and  the  Yi.ing  oi  Sweden,  who,  they  faid,  were  both  running  away. 
To  which  they  added,  what  I  entirely  agreed  with  them  in.  That  the  Crown 
oi  France  was  very  weak  but  that  Marfhal  Villars  ftill  kept  his  Colors.  At 
laft  one  of  them  told  the  company.  If  they  would  go  along  with  him,  he 
would  fhew  them  a  Chimney-fweeper  and  a  Painted  Lady  in  the  fame  bed, 
which  he  was  fure  would  very  much  pleafe  them.  The  fhower  which  had 
driven  them,  as  well  as  myfelf,  into  the  houfe  was  now  over;  and  as  they 
were  palling  by  me  into  the  Garden,  I  afked  them  to  let  me  be  one  of  their 
company. 

The  Gentleman  of  the  houfe  told  me,  if  I  delighted  in  Flowers,  it  would 
be  worth  my  while,  for  that  he  believed  he  could  fhow  me  fuch  a  blow  of 
Tulips  as  was  not  to  be  matched  in  the  whole  country. 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  found  that  they  had  been  talking 
in  terms  of  Gardening,  and  that  the  kings  and  Generals  they  had  mention- 
ed were  only  fo  many  Tulips,  to  which  the  Gardeners,  according  to  their 
ufual  cuftom,  had  given  fuch  high  titles  and  appellations  of  honor. 

I  was  very  much  pleafed  and  aftonifhed  at  the  glorious  Show  of  thefe 
gay  Vegetables,  that  arofe  in  great  profufion  on  all  the  banks  about  us. 
Sometimes  I  confidered  them  with  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  Spectator  as  fo 
many  beautiful  Obje6ls,  varnifhed  over  with  a  natural  glofs,  and  flained 
with  fuch  a  variety  of  Colors,  as  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  artificial  Dyes 
or  Tin6lures.  Sometimes  I  confidered  every  Leaf  as  an  elaborate  piece  of 
Tiflue,  in  which  the  threads  and  fibres  were  woven  together  into  different 

Configu- 
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Configurations,  which  gave  a  different  coloring  to  the  Light  as  it  glanced 
on  the  feveral  parts  of  the  furface.  Sometimes  I  confidered  the  whole  bed 
of  Tulips,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  greateft  Mathematician  and  Phi- 
lofopher  that  ever  lived,  as  a  multitude  of  Optic  Inftruments,  defigned  for 
the  feparating  Light  into  all  thofe  various  colors  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

I  was  awakened  out  of  thefe  my  Philofophical  Speculations,  by  obferving 
the  company  often  feemed  to  laugh  at  me.  I  accidentally  praifed  a  Tulip 
as  one  of  the  fineft  that  I  ever  faw;  upon  which  they  told  me,  it  was  a 
common  Fool's-coat.  Upon  that  I  praifed  a  fecond,  which  it  feems  was 
but  another  kind  of  Fool's-coat.  I  had  the  fame  fate  with  two  or  three  more; 
for  which  reafon  I  defired  the  owner  of  the  Garden  to  let  me  know  which 
were  the  fineft  of  the  flowers,  for  that  I  was  fo  unfkilful  in  the  Art,  that  I 
thought  the  moft  beautiful  were  the  moft  valuable,  and  that  thofe  which 
had  the  gayeft  colors  were  the  moft  beautiful.  The  Gentleman  fmiled  at 
my  ignorance:  He  feemed  a  very  plain  honeft  man,  and  a  perfon  of  good 
fenfe,  had  not  his  head  been  touched  with  that  diftemper  which  Hippocrates 
calls  the  Tulippo- Mania,  TvhtTiOuavia;  infomuch  that  he  would  talk  very  ra- 
tionally on  any  Subjeft  in  the  world  but  a  Tulip. 

He  told  me,  That  he  valued  the  bed  of  Flowers  which  lay  before  us,  and 
was  not  above  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  more  than  he 
would  the  beft  hundred  Acres  of  land  in  England;  and  added.  That  it  would 
have  been  worth  twice  the  money  it  is,  if  a  foolifh  Cook-maid  of  his  had 
not  almoft  ruined  him  the  laft  winter,  by  miftaking  a  handful  of  Tulip-roots 
for  an  heap  of  Onions,  and  by  that  means  (fays  he)  made  me  a  difli  of  Pot- 
tage, that  coft  me  above  loool.  Sterling.  He  then  fhewed  me  what  he 
thought  the  fineft  of  his  Tulips,  which  I  found  received  all  their  value  from 
their  rarity  and  oddnefs,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  your  great  Fortunes,  which 
are  not  always  the  greateft  Beauties. 

I  have  often  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  happinefs,  that  I  have  never 
fallen  into  any  of  thefe  fantaftical  Taftes,  nor  efteemed  any  thing  the  more 
for  its  being  uncommon  and  hard  to  be  met  with.  For  this  reafon,  I  look 
upon  the  whole  country  in  Spring-time  as  afpacious  Garden,  and  make  as 
many  vifits  to  a  fpot  of  Daifies,  or  a  bank  of  Violets,  as  a  Florift  does  to 
his  borders  and  Parterres.  There  is  not  a  Bufh  in  bloffom  within  a  mile  of 
me  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  nor  fcarce  a  Dafibdil  or  Cowflip  that 
withers  away  in  my  neighbourhood  without  my  miffing  it.  I  walked  home 
in  this  temper  of  mind  through  feveral  fields  and  meadows  with  an  unfpeak- 
able  pleafure,  not  without  refle6ling  on  the  bounty  of  Providence,  which 
has  made  the  moft  pleafing  and  moft  beautiful  objeds  the  moft  ordinary 
and  moft  common. 

VOL.   n.  S  f  Tiuifday, 
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N°  220  Tuejday,  September  5.   1710. 


Infani  Janus  nomen  fer at ^  cequus  iniqui, 

Ultra  quamjatis  ejl,  virtutem  fi  petat  ipfam.  Hor. 


From  my  oiun  Apartment,  September  4. 

HAVING  received  many  Letters  filled  with  compliments  and  acknow- 
ledgments for  my  late  ufeful  difcovery  of  the  Political  Barometer,  I 
fhall  here  communicate  to  the  public  an  account  of  ray  Ecclefiaftical  Ther- 
mometer, the  latter  giving  as  manifeft  Prognoflications  of  the  changes  and 
revolutions  in  Church,  as  the  former  does  of  thofe  in  State,  and  both  of 
them  being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  every  prudent  fubje(5l  who  is  refolved 
to  keep  what  he  has,  and  get  what  he  can. 

The  Church  Thermometer,  which  I  am  now  to  treat  of,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  invented  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  about  the  time  when 
that  religious  Prince  put  fome  to  death  for  owning  the  Pope's  Supremacy, 
and  others  for  denying  Tranfubflantiation.  I  do  not  find,  however,  any 
great  ufe  made  of  this  Inftrument  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  learned  and 
vigilant  Prieft  or  Minifter,  (for  he  frequently  wrote  himfelf  both  one  and  the 
other)  who  was  fome  time  Vicar  of  ^rfS)).  This  Gentleman  lived  in  his 
Vicarage  to  a  good  old  Age;  and  after  having  feen  feveral  Succeffions  of 
his  neighbouring  Clergy  either  burnt  or  banillied,  departed  this  life  with 
the  fatisfadion  of  having  never  deferted  his  flock,  and  died  Vicar  of  Bray. 
As  this  Glafs  was  firft  defigned  to  calculate  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in 
religion,  as  it  raged  in  Popery,  or  as  it  cooled  and  grev/  temperate  in  the 
Reformation,  it  was  marked  at  feveral  diflances,  after  the  manner  our  or- 
dinary Thermometer  is  to  this  day,  viz.  Extreme  hot.  Sultry  hot.  Very  hot.  Hot, 
Warm,  Temperate,  Cold,  Juji  freezing,  Frojl,  Hard  Frojl,  Great  Frojt,  Extreme  cold. 

It  is  v/ell  known  that  Torricellius,  the  inventor  of  the  common  Weather- 
glafs,  made  the  experiment  in  a  long  Tube  which  held  thirty  two  foot  of 
water;   and  that  a  more  modern  Virtuofo  finding  fucha  Machine  altogether 
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unweildy  and  ufelefs,  and  confidering  that  thirty  two  inches  of  Quickfilver 
M^eighed  as  much  as  fo  many  foot  of  water  in  a  Tube  of  the  fame  circum- 
ference, invented  that  fizeable  inllrument  which  is  now  in  ufe.  After  this 
manner,  that  I  might  adapt  the  Thermometer  I  am  now  fpeaking  of  to  the 
prefent  conftitution  of  our  church,  as  divided  into  High  and  Low,  I  have 
made  fome  neceffary  variations  both  in  the  Tube  and  the  Fluid  it  contains. 
In  the  firft  place,  I  ordered  a  Tube  to  be  caft  in  a  planetary  hour,  and  took 
care  to  feal  it  hermetically,  when  the  Sun  was  in  conjundion  with  Saturn. 
I  then  took  the  proper  precautions  about  the  Fluid,  which  is  a  compound  of 
two  very  different  Liquors;  one  of  them  a  Spirit  drav/n  out  of  a  ftrong 
heady  wine;  the  other  a  particular  fort  of  Rock  water,  colder  than  ice,  and 
clearer  than  chryftal.  The  Spirit  is  of  a  red  fiery  color,  and  fo  very  apt  to 
ferment,  that  unlefs  it  be  mingled  with  a  proportion  of  the  water,  or  pent 
up  very  clofe,  it  will  burfl  the  vefTel  that  holds  it,  and  fly  up  in  Fume  and 
Smoke.  The  Water  on  the  contrary  is  of  fuch  a  fubtile  piercing  cold,  that 
unlefs  it  be  mingled  with  a  proportion  of  the  fpirits,  it  will  fink  through 
almofl  every  thing  that  it  is  put  into,  and  feeiiis  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  as 
the  water  mentioned  by  Quintus  Curtius,  which,  fays  the  Hiftorian,  could  be 
contained  in  nothing  but  in  the  hoof,  or  (as  the  Oxford  Manufcript  has  it) 
in  the  fkull  of  an  Afs.  The  Thermometer  is  marked  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing figure,  which  I  fet  down  at  length,  not  only  to  give  my  Reader  a 
clear  Idea  of  it,  but  alfo  to  fill  up  my  paper. 

Ignorance, 

Perjecution. 

Wrath. 

Xjal. 

CHURCH. 

Moderation . 

Luliewarmnefs. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance. 

The  Reader  will  obferve,  that  the  Church  is  placed  in  the  middle  point 
of  the  Glafs,  between  Tjal  and  Moderation,  the  fituation  in  which  flie  al- 
ways floriflies,  and  in  which  every  good  Englijliman  wiflies  her  who  is  a 
friend  to  the  conllitution  of  his  country.  However,  when  it  mounts  to 
Xsal-,  it  is  not  amifs;  and  when  it  finks  to  Moderation,  is  fi:ill  in  a  moll  ad- 
mirable temper.  The  worft  of  it  is,  that  when  once  it  begins  to  rife,  it  has 
ftill  an  inclination  to  afcend,   infomuch  that  it  is  apt  to  climb  from  Xjal  to 
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Wrath,  and  from  Wratli  to  Ptrfccnlion,  which  always  ends  in  Ignorance,  and 
very  often  proceeds  from  it.  In  the  fame  manner  it  frequently  takes  its 
progrefs  through  the  lo^ver  half  of  the  Glafs;  and  when  it  has  a  tendency 
to  fall,  will  gradually  defcend  from  Moderation  to  Lukewarmnejs,  and  from 
Lukeioarmnejs  to  Injidclity,  which  very  often  terminates  in  Ignorance,  and  al- 
ways proceeds  from  it. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  the  ordinary  Thermometer  will  be  af- 
feded  by  the  breathing  of  people  who  are  in  the  room  \vhere  it  ftands;  and 
indeed,  it  is  almoft  incredible  to  conceive  how  the  Glafs  I  am  now  defcribing 
will  fall  by  the  breath  of  a  multitude  crying  Popery;  or  on  the  contrary, 
how  it  will  rife  when  the  fame  multitude  (as  it  fometimes  happens)  cry  out 
in  the  fame  breath,  The  Church  is  in  danger. 

As  foon  as  I  had  finiflied  this  my  Glafs,  and  adjufled  it  to  the  above- 
mentioned  icale  of  religion,  that  I  might  make  proper  experiments  Avith  it, 
I  carried  it  under  my  cloak  to  feveral  Coffee-houfes,  and  other  places  of 
refort  about  this  great  city.  At  St.  Jameis  Coffee-houfe,  the  Liquor  flood 
at  Moderation;  but  at  ir7//'s,  to  my  great  furprife,  it  fubfided  to  the  very 
loweft  mark  on  the  Glafs.  At  the  Grecian,  it  mounted  but  jull  one  point 
higher;  at  the  Ra/nlww,  it  llill  afcendedlwo  degrees:  Child's  fetch'd  it  up  to 
V^^  ^ind  other  adjacent  CoBee-houfes  to  Wrath. 

It  fell  into  the  lo\ver  half  of  the  Glafs  as  I  \vent  further  into  the  City,  till 
at  length  it  fettled  at  Moderation,  where  it  continued  all  the  time  I  flayed 
about  the  Change,  as  alfo  whilll  I  palled  by  the  Bank.  And  here  I  cannot 
but  take  notice,  that  through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  remarks,  I  never  ob- 
ferved  my  Glafs  to  rife  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Stocks  did. 

To  compleat  the  experimeiu,  I  prevailed  upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
works  under  me  in  the  Occult  Sciences,  to  make  a  progrefs  with  my  Glafs 
through  the  whole  Illand  of  Great  Britai)i;  and  after  his  return,  to  prefent 
me  with  a  regifter  of  his  obfervations.  I  gueficd  beforehand  at  the  temper 
of  feveral  places  he  pafled  through,  by  the  characfiers  they  have  had 
time  out  of  mind.  Thus  that  facetious  Divine,  Dr.  Fuller,  fpeaking  of  the 
town  of  Banbury  near  a  hundred  years  ago,  tells  us,  it  was  a  place  famous 
for  Cakes  and  X/y//,  ^vhich  I  find  b)^  my  Glafs  is  true  to  this  day  as  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  tiefcription;  though  I  mull  confefs,  it  is  not  in  the  fame 
reputation  for  Cakes  that  it  -was  in  the  time  of  that  learned  Author;  and 
thus  of  other  places.  In  fliort,  I  have  no^v  by  me,  digefted  in  an  alphabe- 
tical order,  all  the  Counties,  Corporations  and  Boroughs,  in  Great  Britain, 
\\-ith  their  refpet^H\-e  tempers,  as  they  fland  related  to  my  Thermometer. 
But  this  I  fliall  keep  to  myfelf,  becaufe  I  Avould  by  no  means  do  any  thing 
that  may  feem  to  influence  any  enfuing  Elecftions. 

The 
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The  point  of  Do6lrine  which  I  would  propagate  by  this  my  invention, 
is  the  fame  which  was  long  ago  advanced  by  that  able  Teacher  Horace^  out 
of  whom  I  have  taken  my  text  for  this  difcourfe:  we  fhould  be  careful  not 
to  overfhoot  ourfelves  in  the  purfuits  even  of  Virtue.  Whether  X^.al  or 
Moderation  be  the  point  we  aim  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the  one,  and  froft 
out  of  the  other.  But  alas!  the  world  is  too  wife  to  want  fuch  a  precau- 
tion. The  terras  High-Church  and  Low-Church,  as  commonly  ufed,  do  not 
fo  much  denote  a  Principle,  as  they  diftinguifh  a  Party.  They  are  like  words 
of  battle,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  original  fignification,  but  are 
only  given  out  to  keep  a  body  of  men  together,  and  to  let  them  know  friends 
from  enemies. 

I  mufl  confefs,  I  have  confidered  with  fome  little  attention  the  influence 
which  the  opinions  of  thefe  great  National  Se^ls  have  upon  their  practice; 
and  do  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  unaccountable  things  of  our  times,  that 
multitudes  of  honeft  Gentlemen,  who  entirely  agree  in  their  Lives,  fhould 
take  it  in  their  heads  to  differ  in  their  Religion. 

N°  224.  'Thurjday,  September  14.    1710. 

Materiam  Juperabat  opus. —  Ovid.. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  September  13. 

IT  is  my  cuRom  in  a  dearth  of  News,  to  entertain  myfelf  with  thofe 
colledions  of  Advertifements  that  appear  at  the  end  of  all  our  public 
Prints.  Thefe  I  confider  as  accounts  of  News  from  the  Little  World,  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  paper  are  from  the  Great.  If 
in  one  we  hear  that  a  Sovereign  Prince  is  fled  from  his  Capital  city,  in  the 
other  we  hear  of  a  Tradefman  who  hath  fhut  up  his  Shop,  and  run  away. 
If  in  one  we  find  the  Vidory  of  a  General,  in  the  other  we  fee  the  Defertion 
of  a  private  Soldier.  I  muft  confefs,  I  have  a  certain  weaknefs  in  my  tem- 
per, that  is  often  very  much  aife<5led  by  thefe  little  domeftic  Occurrences, 
and  have  frequently  been  caught  with  tears  in  my  eyes  over  a  melancholy 
Advertifement. 

But  to  confider  this  fubjed  in  its  moft  ridiculous  Lights.  Advertifements 
are  of  great  ufe  to  the  Vulgar:  Firft  of  all,  as  they  are  inftruments  of  Am- 
bition.   A  man  that  is  by  no  means  big  enough  for  the  Gazette,  may  eafily 

creep 
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creep  into  the  Advertifements;  by  which  means  we  often  fee  an  Apothecary 
in  the  fame  paper  of  news  with  a  Plenipotentiary,  or  a  Running-footman 
with  an  Ambaffador.  An  Advertifement  from  Piccadilly  goes  down  to  Po- 
fterity,  iwith  ah  Article  from  M(2c/n^;  and  John  Bartlett  oi  Goodman  ^-Fields 
is  celebrated  in  the  fame  paper  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Thus  the 
Fable  telis  us.  That  the  Wren  mounted  as  high  as  the  Eagle,  by  getting 
upon  his  back. 

A  fecond  ufe  which  this  fort  of  writings  have  been  turned  to  of  late  years, 
has  jbeeij  the,  management  of  Controverfy,  infomuch  that  above  half  the 
Advextifeinents  one  meets  with  now-a-days  are  purely  Polemical.  The  in- 
ventors oi  Strops  for  Razors  have  written  againft  one  another  this  way  for 
■feveral  years,  and.  that  with  great  bitternefs;  as  the  whole  argument/^ro  and 
con  in  the  cafe  of  the  Morning  Goions  is  ftill  carried  on  after  the  fame  manner. 
I  need  not  mentiori  the , feveral  Proprietors  of  Dr.  Anderjons  Pills;  nor  take 
notice  of  the  many.  Satyrical  works  of  this  nature  fo  frequently  publiflied 
by  Dr.  Clark,  who  has  had  the  confidence  to  advertife  upon  that  learned 
Knight,  my  very  worthy  Friend,  Sir  William  Read:  but  I  fliall  not  interpofe 
in  their  quarrel;  Sir  William  can  give  him  his  own  in  Advertifements,  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  impartial,   are  as  well  penned  as  the  Doctor's. 

The  third  and  laft  ufe  of  thefe  writings  is,  to  inform  the  world  where 
they  may  be  furniflied  with  almofl  every  thing  that  is  neceffary  for  life.  If 
a, mail  has  Pains  in  his  Head,  Cholics  in  his  Bowels,  or  Spots  in  his  Clothes, 
he  may  here  meet  with  proper  Cures  and  Pternedies.  If  a  man  would  re- 
cover a  Wife  or  a  Horfe  that  is  ftolen  or  ftrayed;  if  he  wants  new  Sermons, 
Ele£luaries,  Affes  Milk,  or  any  thing  elfe,  either  for  his  body  or  his  mind, 
this  is  the  place  to  look  for  them  in. 

The  great  Art  in  writing  Advertifements,  is  the  finding  out  a  proper 
method  to  catch  the  Reader's  eye;  without  which  a  good  thing  may  pafs 
over  unobferved,  orbeloft  among  Commiffions  of  Bankrupts.  Afterifks  and 
Hands  were  formerly  of  great  ufe  for  this  purpofe.  Of  late  years,  the  X.  B. 
has  been  much  in  fafhion;  as  alfo  little  Cuts  and  Figures,  the  invention  of 
which  we  muft  afcribe  to  the  Author  of  Spring-truffes.  I  mufl  not  here 
omit  the  blind  Italian  Chara6ler,  which  being  fcarce  legible,  always  fixes 
and  detains  the  eye,  and  gives  the  curious  Reader  fomething  like  the  fatis- 
fa6iion  of  prying  into  a  fecret. 

But  the  great  fkill  in  an  Advertifer,  is  chiefly  feen  in  the  Style  which  he 
makes  ufe  of.  He  is  to  mention  the  imiverjal  EJleem,  or  general  Reputation^ 
of  things  that  were  never  heard  of.  If  he  is  a  Phyfician  or  Aftrologer,  he 
muft  change  his  Lodgings  frequently,  and  (though  he  never  faw  any  body 
in  them  befides  his  own  family)  give  public  notice  of  it,  For  the  Information 

of 
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of  the  Kobility  and  Gentry.  Since  I  am  thus  ufefully  employed  -  in  writing 
Criticifms  on  the  works  of  thefe  diminutive  Authors,  I  muft  not  pafs  over 
in  fdence  an  Advertifement  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance^  and  is 
written  altogether  in  a  Ciceronian  manner.  It  was  fent  to  me,  with  five 
{hillings,  to  be  inferted  among  my  Advertifements;  but  as  it  is  a  Pattern  of 
good  writing  in  this  way,  I  fhall  give  it  a  place  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 

TH  E  higheft  compound  Spirit  of  Lavender,  ^he  moft  glorious  (if  the  ex- 
preffion  may  be  ufed)  enlivening,  Scent  and  Flavor  that  can  poffibly 
be,  which  fo  raptures  the  Spirits,  delights  the  Guft,  and  gives  fuch  airs  to 
the  Countenance,  as  are  not  to  be  imagined  but  by  thofe  that  have  tried  it. 
The  meanefl  fort  of  the  thing  is  admired  by  moft  Gentlemen  and  Ladies; 
but  this  far  more,  as  by  far  it  exceeds  it,  to  the  gaining  among  all  a  more 
than  common  efteem.  It  is  fold  (in  neat  Flintbottles  fit  for  the  Pocket) 
only  at  the  Golden-Key  iii  Wharton  s- court  near  Holborn-ha.rs,'  for  ^s.  6d.  with 
Dire6lions. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  recommend  the  feveral  Flowers  in: which  this 
Spirit  of  Lavender  is  wrapped  up,  (if  the  expreflion  may  be  ufed)  I  cannot 
excufe  my  Fellow-laborers  for  admitting  into  their  papers  feveral  uncleanly' 
Advertifements,  not  at  all  proper  to  appear  in  the  works  of  polite  Writers. 
Among  thefe  I  mufl  reckon  the  Carmi7iatiue  Wind- expelling^  Pills.  If  the 
Do6lor  had  called  them  his  Carminative  Pills,  he  had  done  as  cleanly  as  any" 
one  could  have  wifhed;  but  the  fecond  word  entirely  deftroys  the  decency 
of  the  firft.  There  are  other  abfurdities  of  this  nature  fo  very  grofs,  that  1 
dare  not  mention  them;  and  fhall  therefore  difmifs  this  fubje6i:,  with  ia  pub- 
lic admonition  to  Michael  Parrot,  ■Th3.t  he  donot  prefume  any  more  to  men- 
tion a  certain  Worm  he  knows  of,  which,  by  the  way,  has  grown  feven 
foot  in  my  memory;  for,  if  I  am  not  much  miflaken,  it  is  the  fame  that 
was, but  nine  foot  long  about  fix  months  ago. 

By  the  remarks  I  have  here  made,  it  plainly  appears,  that  a  collection  of 
Advertifements  is  a  kind  of  Mifcellany;  the  writers  of  which,  contrary  to 
all  Authors,  except  men  of  Qiiality,  give  money  to  the  Bookfellers  who 
publiflh  their  Copies.  The  Genius  of  the  Bookfeller  is  chiefly  fhewn  in  his 
method  of  ranging  and  digefling  thefe  little  Trails.  The  laft  paper  I  took 
up  in  my  hands,  places  them  in  the  following  order: 

The  true  Spanifh  Blacking  for  flioes,  6-r. 

The  Beautifying  Cream  for  the  face,  err. 

Peafe  and  Plaifters,  ifc. 

Ne<5lar  and  Arabrofia,  ^c.  Four 
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A 


Four  Freehold  Tenements  of  15/.  per  Annum,  &€. 
*^*  The  prefent  State  oi  England,  &c. 
j^^^_  Annotations  upon  the  Tatler,  (ifc. 


Commiffion  of  Bankruptcy  being  awarded  againft  B.  L.  Bookfeller,  <ifc. 


N°  22&.  Tuefday,  September  ig.   1710. 

■Juvenis  quondam,  nunc  Fcemina  Ccsneus, 


Etfato  in  veterem  rurfus  revoluiajigiiram.  Virg. 


"T?' 


From  my  0W71  Apartment,  Septe^iiber  \S. 

IT  is  one  of  the  defigns  of  this  paper  to  tranfmit  to  Pofterity  an  account 
of  every  thing  that  is  monftrous  in  my  own  times.  For  this  reafon  I 
fhall  here  publifh  to  the  world  the  life  of  a  perfon  who  was  neither  man 
nor  woman,  as  written  by  one  of  my  ingenious  Correfpondents,  who  feems 
to  have  imitated  Plutarch  in  that  multifarious  Erudition,  and  thofe  occafio- 
nal  differtations,  which  he  has  wrought  into  the  body  of  his  hiftory^.  The 
Life  I  am  putting  out,  is  that  of  Margery,  alias  John  Young,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Dr.  Young,  who  (as  the  town  very  well  knows)  was  a  woman 
that  pradlifed  Phyfic  in  man's  clothes,  and  after  having  had  two  wives  and 
feveral  children,  died  about  a  month  fuice. 

SIR, 

Here  make  bold  to  trouble  you  with  a  fhort  account  of  the  famous 
Do6ior  Youngs  life,  which  you  may  call  (if  you  pleafe)  a  fecond  part  of 
'  the  Farce  of  the  Sham  Doctor.  This  perhaps  will  not  feem  fo  ftrange  to 
'  you,  who  (if  I  am  not  miftaken)  have  fomewhere  mentioned  with  Honor 
'  your  Sifter  Kirleus  as  a  Praditioner  both  in  Phyfic  and  Aftrology:  but  in 
'  the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  a  She-quack  is  altogether  as  ftrange 
'  and  aftonifiiing  a  creature  as  a  Centaur  that  pradifed  Phyfic  in  the  days 
'  of  Achilles,  or  as  King  Phys  in  the  Rehearjal.  AEJculapius,  the  great  Founder 
'  of  your  Art,  was  particularly  famous  for  his  Beard,  as  we  may  conclude 
'  from  the  behaviour  of  a  Tyrant,  who  is  branded  by  Heathen  hiftorians  as 
'  guilty  both  of  Sacrilege  and  Blafphemy,   having  robbed  the  Statue  of 

"  AEJculapius 
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AEjculapius  of  a  thick  bufhy  golden  beard,  and  then  alledged  for  his  ex- 
cufe,  That  it  was  a  Jhame  the  Son  Jhould  have  a  Beard  when  his  Father  Apollo 
had  none.  This  latter  inftance  indeed  feems  fomething  to  favor  a  Female 
Profeffor,  fince  (as  I  have  been  told)  the  ancient  ftatues  of  Apollo  are  ge- 
nerally made  with  the  head  and  face  of  a  Woman:  nay,  I  have  been  cre- 
dibly informed  by  thofe  who  have  feen  them  both,  that  the  famous  Apollo 
in  the  Belvidera  did  very  much  refemble  Dr.  Young.  Let  that  be  as  it 
will,  the  Dodor  was  a  kind  of  Amazon  in  Phyfic,  that  made  as  great  de- 
vaftations  and  Daughters  as  any  of  our  chief  Heroes  in  the  art,  and  was 
as  fatal  to  the  EngliJJi  in  thefe  our  days,  as  the  famous  Joan  d'Arc  was  in 
thofe  of  our  Forefathers. 

"  I  do  not  find  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  life  I  am  about  to  write  till 
the  year  1695,  at  which  time  the  Doctor,  being  about  twenty  three  years 
old,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Ballard  Child.  The  fcandal  of  fuch  a  Mif- 
fortune  gave  fo  great  uneafmefs  to  pretty  Mrs.  Peggy,  (for  that  was  the 
name  by  which  the  Dodor  was  then  called)  that  fhe  left  her  Family,  and 
followed  her  Lover  to  London,  with  a  fixed  refolution  fome  way  or  other 
to  recover  her  loft  reputation:  but  inftead  of  changing  her  life,  which  one 
would  have  expelled  from  fo  good  a  difpofition  of  mind,  fhe  took  it  in 
her  head  to  change  her  Sex.  This  was  foon  done  by  the  help  of  a  Sword, 
and  a  pair  of  Breeches.  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  her  firft  defign 
was  to  turn  Man-midwife,  having  herfelf  had  fome  experience  in  thofe 
affairs:  but  thinking  this  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  her  future  fortune, 
ffie  at  length  bought  her  a  Gold  Button  Coat,  and  fet  up  for  a  Phyfician. 
Thus  we  fee  the  fame  fatal  mifcarriage  in  her  youth  made  Mrs.  Young 
a  Dodor,  that  formerly  made  one  of  the  fame  Sex  a  Pope. 
"  The  Do(5lor  fucceeded  very  well  in  his  bufmefs  at  firft,  but  very  often 
met  with  accidents  that  difquieted  him.  As  he  wanted  that  deep  magi- 
fterial  Voice  which  gives  authority  to  a  prefcription,  that  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  the  right  pronouncing  of  thofe  words.  Take  thefe  Pills,  he  un- 
fortunately got  the  nick-name  of  the  Squeaking  DoBor.  If  this  circum- 
ftance  alarmed  the  Do6lor,  there  was  another  that  gave  him  no  fmall  dif- 
quiet,  and  very  touch  diminiflied  his  gains.  In  fhort,  he  found  himfelf 
run  down  as  a  fuperficial  prating  Quack,  in  all  families  that  had  at  the 
head  of  them  a  cautious  Father,  or  a  jealous  Hufband.  Thefe  would  often 
complain  among  one  another,  that  they  did  not  like  fuch  a  fmock-faced 
Phyfician;  though  in  truth  had  they  known  how  juftly  he  deferved  that 
name,  they  would  rather  have  favored  his  pradice,  than  have  apprehend- 
ed any  thing  from  it. 

VOL.   II.  T  t  "  Such 
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"  Such  were  the  motives  that  determined  Mrs,  Toung  to  change  her  con- 
"  dition,  and  take  in  marriage  a  virtuous  young  woman,  who  lived  with  her 
"  in  good  reputation,  and  made  her  the  Father  of  a  very  pretty  GirL   But 
"  this  part  of  her  happinefs  was  foon  after  deftroyed  by  a  diftemper  which 
"  was  too  hard  for  our  Phyfician,  and  carried  off  his  Wife.  The  Dotlor  had 
*'  not  been  a  Widow  long,  before  he  married  his  fecond  Lady,  with  whom 
"  alfo  he  lived  in  very  good  underflanding.    It  fo  happened,  that  the  Dodor 
"  was  with   Child  at  the  fame  time  that  his   Lady  was;   but  the  little  ones 
"■  coming  both  together,  they  pafiTed  for  Twins-  The  Dodor  having  entirely 
"  eftabliQied  the  reputation  of  his  manhood,   efpecially  by  the  birth  of  the 
"  Boy  of  whom  he  had  been  lately  delivered,   and  who  very  much  refem- 
"  bles  him,    grew  into  good  bufinefs,  and  was  particularly  famous  for  the 
"  cure  of  Venereal  Diftempers;   but  would  have  had  much  more  pradice 
"  among  his  own  Sex,   had  not  fome  of  them  been  fo  unreafonable  as  to 
"  demand  certain  proofs  of  their  cure,   which   the  Dodor  was  not  able  to 
"  give  them.      The  florid  blooming  look,  which  gave  the  Dodor  fome  un- 
"  eafinefs   at  firft,    inflead  of    betraying   his    Perfon    only    recommended 
"  his   Phyfic.      Upon  this  occafion   I   cannot   forbear  mentioning  what   I 
"  thought  a  very  agreeable  furprife  in  one  oi  Molieres  Plays,  where  a  young 
"  woman  applies  herfelf  to  a  lick  Perfon  in  the  habit  of  a  Quack,  and  fpeaks 
"  to  her  Patient,  who  was  fomething  fcandilized  at  the  youth  of  his  Phyfi- 
"  cian,  to  the  following  purpofe  —  /  begun  to  praBiJe  in  the  Reign  0/ Francis 
"  L  and  am  now  in  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  my  age;   but,  by  the  virtue  of  my 
"  Medicaments  have  maintained  myfef  in  the  fame  beauty  andfrefhnefslhad  at  fifteen. 
"■  For  this  reafon  Hippocrates  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  Student  in  Phy- 
"  lie  fhould  have  a  found  Conftitution,  and  a  healthy  Look;   which  indeed 
"•  feem  as  neceffary  Qualifications  for  a  Phyfician,  as  a  good  Life,  and  vir- 
"  tuous  Behavior,  for  a  Divine.    But  to  return  to  our  fubjed.    About  two 
"  years  ago   the  Dodor  was  very  much  aflBided  with  the  Vapors,    which 
"  grew  upon  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  about  fix  weeks  lince  they  made  an 
"  end  of  him.      His  death  difcovered  the  difguife  he  had  aded  under,  and 
"  brought  him  back  again  to  his  former  Sex.      'Tis  faid,  that  at  his  burial 
"  the  Pall  was  held  up  by  fix   Women  of  fome  fafhion.      The  Dodor  left 
"  behind  him  a  Widow,  and  two  Fatherlefs  Children,  if  they  may  be  called 
"  fo,  befides  the  little  Boy  before-mentioned.   In  relation  to  whom  we  may 
"•  fay  of  the  Dodor,  as  the  good  old  Ballad  about  The  Children  in  the  Wood 
"■  fays  of  the  unnatural  Uncle,  that  he  was  Father  and  Mother  both  in  one. 
"  Thefe  are  all  the  circumftances  that  I  could  learn  of  Dodor  Young's  Life, 
"  which  might  have  given   occafion    to   many  obfcene    fidions:    but  as   I 
"  know  thofe  would  never  have  gained  a    place  in  your  paper,  I  have  not 

"  troubled 
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"  troubled  you  with  any  impertinence  of  that  nature;   having  (luck  to  the 
"  truth  very  fcrupuloufly,  as  I  always  do  when  I  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

SIR,    Your,  ire. 

I  fhall  add,  as  a  Poflfcript  to  this  Letter,  that  I  am  informed,  the  famous 
Saltero,  who  fells  Coffee  in  his  Mufaeum  at  Chelfea,  has  by  him  a  curiofity 
which  helped  the  Do6lor  to  carry  on  his  impofture,  and  will  give  great  fa- 
tisfadion  to  the  curious  Inquirer. 


N°  229.  Tuejday,  September  26,  1710. 


Quafitam  meritis  fume  fuperbiam.  Hor. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  September  25 . 

THE  whole  Creation  preys  upon  itfelf:  every  living  Creature  is  inha- 
bited. A  Flea  has  a  thoufand  invifible  Infe6ls  that  teaze  him  as  he 
jumps  from  place  to  place,  and  revenge  our  quarrels  upon  him.  A  very 
ordinary  Microfcope  Ihews  us,  that  a  Loufe  is  itfelf  a  very  loufy  creature, 
A  Whale,  befides  thofe  Seas  and  Oceans  in  the  feveral  veiTels  of  his  body, 
which  are  filled  with  innumerable  flioals  of  little  Animals,  carries  about  it 
a  whole  world  of  inhabitants;  infomuch  that,  if  we  believe  the  calculati- 
ons fome  have  made,  there  are  more  living  Creatures  which  arc  too  fmall 
for  the  naked  eye  to  behold  about  the  Leviathan,  than  there  are  of  vifible 
creatures  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  Earth.  Thus  every  nobler  Creature  is 
as  it  were  the  bafis  and  fupport  of  multitudes  that  are  his  inferiors. 

This  confideration  very  much  comforts  me,  when  I  think  on  thofe  num- 
berlefs  Vermin  that  feed  upon  this  paper,  and  find  their  fuftenance  out  of 
it;  I  mean  the  fmall  Wits  and  Scribblers  that  every  day  turn  a  Penny  by 
nibbling  at  my  Lucubrations.  This  has  been  fo  advantageous  to  this  little 
fpecies  of  writers,  that,  if  they  do  me  jullice,  I  may  expert  to  have  my  Sta- 
tue ere6led  in  Grub-Jlreet,  as  being  a  common  Benefador  to  that  quarter. 

They  fay,  when  a  Fox  is  very  much  troubled  with  Fleas,  he  goes  into  the 
next  pool  with  a  lock  of  wool  in  his  mouth,  and  keeps  his  body  under  water 
till  the  Vermin  get  into  it,  after  which  he  quits  the  wool,  and  diving,  leaves 
his  tormentors  to  fhift  for  themfelves,   and  get  their  livelihood  where  they 

T  t  2  can. 
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can.  I  would  have  thefe  Gentlemen  take  care  that  I  do  not  ferve  them  after 
the  fame  manner;  for  though  I  have  hitherto  kept  my  temper  pretty  well, 
it  is  not  impoffible  but  I  may  fome  time  or  other  difappear;  and  what 
will  then  become  of  them?  Should  I  lay  down  my  paper,  what  a  famine 
would  there  be  among  the  Hawkers,  Printers,  Bookfellers  and  Authors?  it 
would  be  like  Dr.  B — i's  dropping  his  Cloak,  with  the  whole  congregation 
hanging  upon  the  Skirts  of  it.  To  enumerate  fome  of  thefe  my  doughty 
Antagonifts,  I  was  threatened  to  be  anfwered  weekly  Tit  for  Tat:  I  was  un- 
dermined by  the  Whijperer,  haunted  by  Tom  Brown  s  Ghojl,  fcolded  at  by  a 
Female  Tatler,  and  flandered  by  another  of  the  fame  charader,  under  the  title 
o(  Atalantis.  I  have  been  annotated.,  retattled,  examined,  and  condoled:  but  it 
being  my  Handing  maxim,  never  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  dead;  I  fhall  let  thefe 
Authors  reft  in  peace,  and  take  great  pleafure  in  thinking  that  I  have  fome- 
times  been  the  means  of  their  getting  a  belly-full.  When  I  fee  myfelfthus 
furrounded  by  fuch  formidable  enemies,  I  often  think  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Red  Crofs  in  Spencer  s  Den  of  Error,  who  after  he  has  cut  off  the  Dragon's  head, 
and  left  it  wallowing  in  a  flood  of  Ink,  fees  a  thoufand  monftrous  Reptiles 
making  their  attempts  upon  him,  one  with  many  heads,  another  with 
none,  and  all  of  them  without  eyes. 

The  fame  fo  fore  annoyed  has  the  Knight, 
That  well  nigh  choked  with  the  deadly  flink, 
His  forces  fail,  he  can  no  longer  fight; 
Whofe  courage  when  the  Fiend  perceived  to  flirink, 
She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellifh  Sink 
Her  fruitful  curfed  fpawn  of  Serpents  f nail. 
Deformed  MonJlers,foul,  and  black  as  Ink; 
Which  [warming  all  about  his  legs  did  crawl. 
And  him  encombredfore,  but  could  not  hurt  at  all. 

As  gentle  Shepherd  infiueet  even-tide, 

Whe?i  ruddy  Phoebus  gins  to  welk  in  Wefi, 

High  on  an  hill,  his  Flock  to  viewen  wide, 

Marks  luhich  do  bite  their  haftyfupper  bejl; 

A  cloud  of  comhrous  Gnats  do  him  molefl, 

Allfiriving  to  infix  their  feeble  fiings. 

That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  refi; 

But  with  his  clownifii  hands  their  tender  wings 

He  bnffieth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmurings. 

If 
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If  ever  I  jfhould  want  fuch  a  fry  of  little  Authors  to  attend  me,  I  lliall 
think  my  paper  in  a  very  decaying  condition.  They  are  like  Ivy  about  an 
Oak,  which  adorns  the  tree  at  the  fame  time  that  it  eats  into  it;  ,  or  like  a 
great  man's  Equipage,  that  do  honor  to  the  perfon  on  whom  they  feed.  For 
my  part,  when  I  fee  myfelf  thus  attacked,  I  do  not  confider  my  Antagonifts 
as  malicious,  but  hungry,  and  therefore  am  refolved  never  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  them. 

As  for  thofe  who  detrad  from  my  labors  without  being  prompted  to  it 
by  an  empty  ftomach,  in  return  to  their  cenfures  I  fliall  take  pains  to  excel, 
and  never  fail  to  perfuade  myfelf,  that  their  enmity  is  nothing  but  their  en- 
vy or  ignorance. 

Give  me  leave  to  conclude  like  an  Old  man  and  a  Moralift,  with  a  Fa- 
ble. 

The  Owls,  Bats,  and  feveral  other  birds  of  night,  were  one  day  got  to- 
gether in  a  thick  fhade,  where  they  abufed  their  Neighbours  in  a  very  foci- 
able  manner.  Their  Satire  at  lafl  fell  upon  the  Sun,  whom  they  all  agreed 
to  be  very  troublefome,  impertinent,  and  inquifitive.  Upon  which  the  Sun, 
who  overheard  them,  fpoke  to  them  after  this  manner:  Gentlemen,  I  won- 
der how  you  dare  abufe  one  that  you  know  could  in  an  inftant  fcorch  you 
up,  and  burn  every  Mother's  fon  of  you:  But  the  only  anfwer  I  fliall  give 
you,  or  the  revenge  I  fhall  take  of  you  is  to  Jliine  on. 


N°  239.  Thiirjday,  October  19,   1710. 

Mecum  certajfeferetur.  Ovid. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  Odober  18. 

IT  is  ridiculous  for  any  man  to  criticife  on  the  works  of  another,  who  was 
not  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  own  Performances.  A  Judge  would  make 
but  an  indifferent  figure  who  had  never  been  known  at  the  Bar.  Cicero  was 
reputed  the  greateft  Orator  of  his  age  and  country  before  he  wrote  a  book 
De  Oratore;  and  Horace  the  greateft  Poet  before  he  publiflied  his  Art  of  Poe- 
try. The  obfervation  arifes  naturally  in  any  one  who  cafts  his  eye  upon  this 
laft  mentioned  Author,  where  he  will  find  the  Criticifms  placed  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  his  book,  that  is,  after  the  fineft  Odes  and  Satires  in  the  Latin 
Tongue. 

A 
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A  Modern,  wliofe  name  I  fhall  not  mention,becaufe  I  would  not  make  a 
filly  paper  fell,  was  born  a  Critic  and  an  Examiner,  and,  liJie  one  of  the  race 
of  the  Serpent's  teeth,  came  into  the  world  with  a  Sword  in  his.  hand.  His 
works  put  me  in  mind'^-of  the  rftory  that  is  told  of  a  German  Monk,  who  was 
taking  a  Catalogue  of  a  friend's  Library,  and  meeting  with  a  Hebrew  book 
in  it,  entered  it  under  the  title  of,  A  Book  that  has  the  Beginning  where  the  End 
JJiould  be.  This  Author,  in  the  laft  of  his  Crudities,  has  amaffed  together  a 
heap  of  Quotations,  to  prove  that  i/orac^  and  J^7rg'/7: were  both  of  them  mo- 
deller men  than  myfelf,  and  if  his  works  were  to  live  as  long  as  mine,  they 
might  poffibly  give  poflerity  a  notion,  that  IJaac  Bickerjtaffe  was  a  very  con- 
ceited old  Fellow,  and  as  vain  a  man  as  either  Tully  or  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 
Had  this  ferious  writer  fallen  upon  me  only,  I  could  have  overlooked  it; 
but  to  fee  Cicero  abufed,  is,  I  muft  confefs,  what  I  cannot  bear.  The  cen^ 
fure  he  paffes  on  this  great  Man  runs  thus:  The  Itch  of  being  very  abiifwe^  is 
almojl  infeparable  from  vain-glory.  Tully  has  thefe  two  faults  in  fo  high  a  degree,  that 
nothing  but  his  being  the  bejl  writer  in  the  world  can  make  amends  for  them.  The 
fcurrilous  wretch  goes  on  to  fay  I  am  as  bad  as  Tully.  His  words  are  thefe; 
and- yet  the  Tatler,  in  his  paper  0/ September  26,  has  outdone  him  in  both.  Hejpcaks 
of  himjelf  with  more  arrogance,  andvdth  more  infolence  of  others.  I  am  afraid,  by 
his  difcourfe,  this  Gentleman  has  no  more  read  Plutarch  than  he  has  Tully. 
If  he  had,  he  would  have  obferved  a  paffage  in  that  Hiflorian,  wherein  he 
has  with  great  delicacy  diftinguifhed  between  two  Paflions  which  are  ufually 
complicated  in  human  nature,  and  which  an  ordinary  writer  would  not 
have  thought  of  feparating.  Not  having  my  Greek  Spectacles  by  me,  I  fliall 
quote  the  paffage  word  for  word  as  1  find  it  tranflated  to  my  hand.  Neverthelefs, 
though  he  was  intemperatelyfond  of  his  ownpraife,  yet  he  was  veryfreefrom  envying  others, 
and  mofl  liberally  profife  in  commending  both  the  Antients  and  his  Contemporaries,  as  is 
to  be  underfiood  by  his  loritings;  and  many  of  thofe  fayings  are  fill  recorded,  as  that  con- 
cerning Ariflotle,  That  he  was  a  river  of  flowing  Gold:  0/"Plato'i  Dialogue,  That 
i/" Jupiter  were  to  fpeak,  he  would  difcourfe  as  he  did.  Theophraftus  he  loas  wont  to 
call  his  peculiar  delight;  and  being  afked,  Which  o/^Demofthenes  his  Orations  he  lik- 
ed bef7  He  anfwered.  The  longef. 

And  as  for  Eminent  men  of  his  own  time,  either  for  Eloquence  or  Philofophy,  there 
was  not  one  of  them  luhom  he  did  not,  by  writing  or fpeaking  favorably  of,  render  more 
illufrious. 

Thus  the  Critic  tells  us.  That  Cicero  was  exceffively  vain-glorious  and  a- 
bufive;  Plutarch,  that  he  was  vain,  but  not  abufive.  Let  the  Reader  believe 
which  of  them  he  pleafes. 

After 
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After  this  he  complains  to  the  world,  that  I  call  him  names;  and  that  in 
my  paffion  I  faid,  He  Avas  a  Flea,  a  Loufe,  an  Owl,  a  Bat,  a  Jniall  Wit,  a  Scribler, 
and  a  Mbler.  When  he  had  thus  befpoken  his  Reader's  pity,  he  falls  into 
that  admirable  vein  of  mirth,  which  I  (hall  fet  down  at  length,  it  being  an 
exquifite  piece  of  Rallery,  and  written  in  great  gaiety  of  heart.  After  this 
Lijt  of  names,  [viz.  Flea,  Loufe,  Owl,  Bat,  <b'c.)Iiuas  furprifed  to  hear  him  fay, that 
he  has  hitherto  kept  his  temper  pretty  well;  I  wonder  how  he  will  write  when  he  has  lofi 
his  temperf  I  fuppofe,  as  he  now  is  very  angry  and  unmannerly,  he  will  then  he  exceed- 
ing courteous  and  good-humored.  If  I  can  outlive  this  Rallery,  I  fhall  be  able 
to  bear  any  thing.  "         : 

There  is  a  method  of  Criticifm  made  ufe  of  by  this  Author,  (for  I  ftiall 
take  care  how  I  call  him  a  Scribler  again)  which  may  turn,  into  Ridicule  any 
work  that  was  ever  written,  wherein  there  is  a  variety  of  thovights:  this 
the  Reader  will  obferve  in  the  following  words.;  He  (meaning me)  is  fo  in- 
tent upon  being  fomething  extraordinary,  that  he  fear ce  knows  what; Jit  .Woidd.be;  and 
is  as  fruitful,  in  his  Similes,  as  a  Brother  of  his  whom  I  lately  took,  notice  :of.  ■  In  the- 
compafs  of  a  few  lines  he  compares  himfclf  to  a  Fox,  ^o  Daniel  Burgefs,  to  theKnight 
of  the  Red  Crofs,  to  an  Oak  with  Ivy  about  it,  and  to  a  Great  man  with  an  Equipage. 
I  think  myfelf  as  much  honored  by  being  joined  in  this  part  of  his  papeic 
with  the  Gentleman' whom  he  here  calls  nrybroth'en,  asil-  am.. in  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  by  being  mentioned,  with  //orflt^.  and  Virgil.     lyvD  i  :::,ui  ii)dmz<ixi 

It  is  very  hard  that  a  man  cannot  publifh  ten  papers  without  ftdalirig  from 
himfelf;  but  tofhew  you  that  this  is  only  a  knack  of  writing,  and  that  the 
Author  15  got  into  a  certain  road  of  Criticifm,  I  fhall  fet  down  his  remarks 
on  the  works  of  the  Gentleman  whom  he  here  glances  upon,  as  they  ftand 
in  his  6th  paper,  and  defire  the  Reader  to  compaxe.thera:with  the  foregoing 
paffage  upon  mine,  o  I  zi  ,3D.n9f'.?  V£3v  2:1  iv 

In  thirty  lines  his  Patron  is  a  River,  the  Primum  Mobile,  a  Pilot,  a  ViHim,  the 
Sun,  any  Thing,  and  Nothing.  He  beflows  increafe,  conceals  his  four  ce,  makes  the  Ma- 
chine move,  teaches  to  fleer,  expiates  our  offences,  rdifes  vapors,  and  looks  larger  as  he 
fets.  -        nr':!  h^T'':!:'-  o-T.'^  ?ca 

What  Poem  can  be-  fafe  from  this  fort  of  Criticifm?  I  think  I  was  never 
in  my  life  fo  much  offended  as  at  a  Wag  whom  I  once  met  with  in  a  Coffee- 
houfe;  He  had  in  his  hand  one  of  the  Mifcellanies,  and  was  reading  the 
following  fhort  copy  of  verfes,  which,  without  flattery  to  the  Author,  is  (I 
think)  as  beautiful  in  its  kind  as  any  one  in  the  Englijh  Tongue. 

Flavia  the  leafl  andflighteft  toy 
Can  with  reffllefs  Art  employ. 

This 
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This  Fan  in  meaner  hands  would  prove 
An  Engine  qfjmalljorce  in  love; 
Butjlie  withfuch  an  Air  and  Mien, 
Xot  to  be  told,  or  fafely  feen, 
DireBs  its  wanton  motions  Jo, 
That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid's  Bow, 
Gives  coolnejs  to  the  matchlejs  Dame, 
To  ev'ry  other  breajtaflame. 

When  this  Coxcomb  had  done  reading  them.  Heyday!  fays  he,  What  In- 
llrument  is  this  that  Flavia  employs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  not  to  be  told, 
or  fafely  feen?  In  ten  lines  it  is  a  Toy,  a  Cupid's  Bow,  a  Fan,  and  an  Engine 
in  love.   It  has  wanton  motions,  it  wounds,  it  cools,  and  inflames. 

Such  Criticifms  make  a  man  of  fenfe  fick,  and  a  Fool  merry. 

The  next  Paragraph  of  the  paper  we  are  talking  of,  falls  upon  fome  body 
whom  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  at:  but  I  find  the  whole  inve6live  turns  upon 
aman  who  (it  feems)  has  been  imprifoned  for  debt.  Whoever  he  was,  I  moll 
heartily  pity  him;  but  at  the  fame  time  muft  put  the  Examiner  in  mind,  that 
notwithftanding  he  is  a  Critic,  he  ftill  ought  to  remember  he  is  a  Chriftian. 
Poverty  was  never  thought  a  proper  fubje6l  for  ridicule;  and  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  ever  met  with  a  Satire  upon  a  Beggar. 

As  for  thofe  little  retortings  of  my  own  expreffions,  of  being  dull  bydefign, 
witty  in  Odober,  Jliining,  excelling,  and  fo  forth;  they  are  the  common  Ca- 
vils of  every  Witlin,  who  has  no  other  method  of  fhowing  his  Parts,  but 
by  little  variations  and  repetitions  of  the  man's  words  whom  he  attacks. 

But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  paper  before  me,  not  only  in  this  particular,  but 
in  its  very  effence,  is  like  Ovid's  Echo: 

-Quce  nee  reticereloquenti, 


Nee  prior  ipfa  loqui  didicit.- 

I  fhould  not  have  deferved  the  characler  of  a  Cenfor,  had  I  not  animadverted 
upon  the  abovementioned  Author  by  a  gentle  chaftifement:  but  I  know  my 
Reader  will  not  pardon  me,  unlefs  I  declare,  that  nothing  of  this  nature  for 
the  future  (unlefs  it  be  written  with  fome  Wit)  fliall  divert  me  from  my  care 
of  the  public. 


Saturday, 
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N°  240.  Saturday,  Odiober  21.  1710. 

Ad  popiilum  phaleras Perf. 

Fro7n  my  own  Apartment,  October  20, 

ID  O  not  remember  that  in  any  of  my  Lucubrations  I  have  touched  up- 
on the  ufeful  fcience  of  Phyfic,  notwithflanding  I  have  declared  myfelf 
more  than  once  a  ProfefFor  of  it.  I  have  indeed  joined  the  fludy  of  Aflrolo- 
gy  with  it,  becaufe  I  never  knew  a  Phyfician  recommend  himfelf  to  the  Pub- 
lic, who  had  not  a  Sifter-art  to  embellifh  his  knowledge  in  Medicine.  It  has 
been  commonly  obferved  in  compliment  to  the  Ingenious  ofourprofeffion, 
that  Apollo  was  God  of  Verfe  as  well  as  Phyfic;  and  in  all  ages  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated Pra6litioners  of  our  country  were  the  particular  favorites  of  the 
Mufes.  Poetry  to  Phyfic  is  indeed  like  the  gilding  to  a  Pill;  it  makes  the  art 
fhine,  and  covers  the  feverity  of  the  Doctor  with  the  agreeablenefs  of  the 
Companion. 

The  very  foundation  of  Poetry  is  goodfenfe,  if  we  may  allow //bra*:^  to  be 
a  judge  of  the  art. 

Scribendi  recie  Japere  ejl^  et  principium,  etjons. 

And  if  fo,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fame  man  who  writes  well, 
can  prefcribe  well,  if  he  has  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  both.  Befides, 
when  we  fee  a  Man  making  profeffion  of  two  different  Sciences,  it  is  natu- 
ral for  us  to  believe  he  is  no  Pretender  in  that  which  we  are  not  judges  of, 
when  we  find  him  fkilful  in  that  which  we  underftand. 

Ordinary  Quacks  and  Charlatans  are  throughly  fenfibly  how  neceffary  it 
is  to  fupport  themfelves  by  thefe  collateral  affiftances,  and  therefore  always 
lay  their  claim  to  fome  fupernumerary  Accomplifhments  which  are  wholly 
foreign  to  their  profeffion. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  impoffible  to  walk  the  ftreets  without 
having  an  Advertifement  thruft  into  your  hand,  of  a  Dodor  who  was  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  green  and  red  Dragon,and  had  difcovered  the  Female  Fern  Seed. 
No  body  ever  knew  what  this  meant;  but  the  green  and  red  Dragon  fo  a- 
mufed  the  people,  that  the  Dodor  lived  very  comfortably  upon  them.  About 

VOL.  11.  U  u  the 
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the  fame  time  there  was  parted  a  very  hard  word  upon  every  corner  of  the 
ftreets.  This,  to  the  bed  of  my  remembrance,  was 

tetrachymagog  ok. 

Which  drew  great  fhoals  of  Spedators  about  it,  who  read  the  bill  that  it  in- 
troduced with  unfpeakable  curiofity;  and  when  they  were  lick,  would  have 
nobody  but  this  learned  man  for  their  Phyfician. 

I  once  received  an  Advertifement  oi  on&  who  hadjludied  thirty  years  by  Can- 
dle-light for  the  good  of  his  country-men.  He  might  have  fludied  twice  as  long  by 
Day-light,  and  never  have  been  taken  notice  of:  but  lucubrations  cannot 
be  over-valued.  There  are  fome  who  have  gained  themfelves  great  reputa- 
tion for  Phylic  by  their  birth;  as  the  Seventh  Son  of  a  Seventh  Son:  and  others 
by  not  being  born  at  all,  as  the  Unborn  DoBor;  who,  I  hear,  is  lately  gone 
the  way  of  his  Patients,  having  died  worth  five  hundred  Yonnds  per  Annum ^ 
though  he  was  not  born  to  a  halfpenny. 

My  ingenious  friend  Do61or  Saffold  fucceeded  my  old  contemporary  Doc- 
tor Lilly  in  the  fludies  both  of  Phyfic  and  Aftrology,  to  which  he  added  that 
of  Poetry,  as  was  to  be  feen  both  upon  the  fign  where  he  lived,  and  in  the 
Bills  which  he  diftributed.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Dr.  Cafe,  who  erafed  the 
Verfes  of  his  Predeceffor  out  of  the  Sign-poft,  and  fubflituted  in  their  flead 
two  of  his  own,  which  were  as  follow: 

Within  this  Place 
Lives  DoBor  Ca.[e. 

He  is  faid  to  have  got  more  by  this  Diftich,  than  Mr.  Dryden  did  by  all 
his  Works.  There  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  the  feveral  imaginary 
Perfections  and  unaccountable  Artifices  by  which  this  tribe  of  men  enfnare 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  gain  crowds  of  admirers.  I  have  feen  the  whole 
front  of  a  Mountebank's  Stage  from  one  end  to  the  other  faced  with  Patents, 
Certificates,  Medals,  and  Great  Seals,  by  which  the  feveral  Princes  oi  Eu- 
rope have  teftified  their  particular  refpe6l  and  efteem  for  the  Do6lor.  Every 
Great  man  with  a  founding  title  has  been  his  Patient.  I  believe  I  have  feen 
twenty  Mountebanks  that  have  given  Phyfic  to  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy.  The 
Great  Duke  of  Tifcany  efcapes  no  better.  The  Ele61or  of  Brandenburg  was 
likewife  a  very  good  Patient. 

This  great  condefcenfion  of  the  Doctor  draws  upon  him  much  good-will 
from  his  Audience;  and  it  is  ten  to  one,  but  if  any  of  them  be  troubled 
with  an  aching  Tooth,  his  ambition  will  prompt  him  to  get  it  drawn  by 
a  perfon  who  has  had  fo  many  Princes,  Kings,  and  Emperors,  under  his 
hands. 

I 
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I  muft  not  leave  this  fubjed  without  obferving,  that  as  Phyficians  are  apt 
to  deal  in  Poetry,  Apothecaries  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by  Ora- 
tory, and  are  therefore  without  controverfy  the  moft  Eloquent  perfons  in  the 
whole  Britijh  Nation.  I  would  not  willingly  difcourage  any  of  the  Arts,  e- 
fpecially  that  of  which  I  am  an  humble  Profeffor;  but  I  mull  confefs,  for 
the  good  of  my  native  Country,  I  could  wifh  there  might  be  a  fufpenfionof 
Phyfic  for  fome  years,  that  our  Kingdom,  which  has  been  fo  muchexhaufted 
by  the  wars,  might  have  leave  to  recruit  itfelf. 

As  for  myfelf,  the  only  Phyfic  which  has  brought  me  fafe  to  almoft  the 
age  of  man,  and  which  I  prefcribe  to  all  my  friends,  is  Abftinence.  This 
is  certainly  the  beft  Phyfic  for  prevention,  and  very  often  the  moft  effedual 
againft  the  prefent  diftemper.    In  fhort,  my  Recipe  is.  Take  nothing. 

Were  the  Body  Politic  to  be  phyficked  like  particular  perfons,  I  fhould 
venture  to  prefcribe  to  it  after  the  fame  manner.  I  remember  when  our 
whole  liland  was  fliaken  with  an  Earthquake  fome  years  ago,  there  was  an 
impudent  Mountebank  who  fold  Pills  which  (as  he  told  the  country  people) 
were  very  good  againR  an  Earthquake.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  as  ab- 
furd  to  prefcribe  a  Diet  for  the  allaying  popular  commotions, and  national 
ferments.  But  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  that  if  in  fuch  a  cafe  a  whole  people 
were  to  enter  into  a  courfe  of  Abftinence,  and  eat  nothing  but  Water-gruel 
for  a  fortnight,  it  would  abate  the  rage  and  animofity  of  Parties,  and  notalit- 
tle  contribute  to  the  cure  of  a  diftraded  Nation.  Such  a  Faft  would  have  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  the  procuring  of  thofe  ends  for  which  a  faft  is  ufually  pro- 
claimed. If  any  man  has  a  mind  to  enter  on  fuch  a  voluntary  abftinence, 
it  might  not  be  improper  to  give  him  the  caution  of  Pythagoras  in  particular, 

Abjline  a  Fahis. 

"  Abftain  from  Beans. 

That  is,  fay  the  Interpreters,  meddle  not  with  elections.  Beans  having  been 
made  ufe  of  by  the  Voters  among  the  Athenians  in  the  choice  of  Magiftrates. 


U  u  2  Saturday^ 
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N°  243.  Saturday,  Odtober  28.   17 10. 

Infert  fe  Jeptus  nebula^  mirahile  diBu 

Per  medios,  mifcetque  viris,  neque  cernitur  ulli.  Virg. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  OBober  27. 

I  Have  fomewhere  made  mention  of  Gyges'?,  Ring,  and  intimated  to  my 
Reader,  that  it  was  at  prefent  in  my  pofeffion,  though  I  have  not  iince 
made  any  ufe  of  it,  The  Tradition  concerning  this  Ring  is  very  romantic, 
and  taken  notice  of  both  by  Plato  and  Tidly,  who  each  of  them  make  an  ad- 
mirable ufe  of  it  for  the  advancement  of  Morality.  This  Gyges  was  theMaf- 
ter  Shepherd  to  King  Candaules.  As  he  was  wandering  over  the  Plains  of 
Lydia,  hefaw  a  great  Chafm  in  the  earth,  and  had  the  Curiofity  to  enter  it. 
After  having  defcended  pretty  far  into  it,  he  found  the  Statue  of  an  Horfe 
in  brafs,  with  doors  in  the  fides  of  it.  Upon  opening  of  them,  he  found  the 
body  of  a  dead  man  bigger  than  ordinary,  with  a  Ring  upon  his  finger, 
which  he  took  off,  and  put  it  upon  his  own.  The  Virtues  of  it  were  much 
greater  than  he  at  firft  imagined;  for  upon  his  going  into  the  affembly  of 
Shepherds,  he  obferved,  that  he  was  invifible  when  he  turned  the  flone  of 
the  Ring  within  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  vifible  when  he  turned  it  to- 
wards his  company.  Had  Plato  and  Cicero  been  as  well  verfed  in  the  occult  Sci- 
ences as  I  am,  they  would  have  found  a  great  deal  of  myftic  learning  in  this 
Tradition;  but  it  is  impoflible  for  an  Adept  to  be  underflood  by  one  who  is 
not  an  Adept. 

As  for  myfelf,  I  have  with  much  fludy  and  application  arrived  at  this 
great  fecret  of  making  myfelf  invifible,  and  by  that  means  conveying  myfelf 
where  I  pleafe;  or  to  fpeak  in  Rofycrucian  Lore,  I  have  entered  into  the 
Clefts  of  the  earth,  difcovered  the  brazen  Horfe,  and  robbed  the  dead  Giant 
of  his  Ring.  The  Tradition  fays  further  o^  Gyges,  that  by  the  means  of  this 
Ring  he  gained  admilfion  into  the  moft  retired  parts  of  the  Court,  and  made 
fuch  ufe  of  thofe  opportunities,  that  he  at  length  became  King  of  Lydia.  For 
my  own  part,  I,  who  have  always  rather  endeavoured  to  improve  my  mind 
than  my  fortune,  have  turned  this  Ring  to  no  other  advantage  than  to  get 
a  thorough  infight  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  to  make  fuch  obfervations  up- 
on 
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on  the  errors  of  others  as  may  be  ufeful  to  the  Public,  whatever  effe6l  they 
may  have  upon  myfelf. 

About  a  week  ago,  not  being  able  to  fleep,  I  got  up  and  put  on  my  ma- 
gical Ring,  and  with  a  thought  tranfported  myfelf  into  a  chamber  where 
I  faw  a  light.  I  found  it  inhabited  by  a  celebrated  Beauty,  though  fhe  is  of 
that  fpecies  of  women  which  we  call  a  Slattern.  Her  Head-drefs  and  one 
of  her  Shoes  lay  upon  a  chair,  her  Petticoat  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and 
her  Girdle,  that  had  a  copy  of  verfes  made  upon  it  but  the  day  before,  with 
her  thread  Stockings,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.;!  was  fofoolifhly  officious, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  gathering  up  her  clothes  together  to  lay  them  up- 
on the  chair  that  flood  by  her  bed-fide,  when,  to  my  great  furprife,  after  a 
little  muttering,  fhe  cried  out.  What  do  you  do'?  Let  my  Petticoat  alone.  I  was 
ftartled  at  firft,  but  foon  found  that  fhe  was  in  a  dream;  being  one  of  thofe 
who  [to  uk  Shakejpear' s  expreffion)  are  fo  loofe  of  thought,  that  they  utter  in 
their  fleep  every  thing  that  pafles  in  their  imagination.  I  left  the  apartment 
of  this  Female  Rake,  and  went  into  her  neighbour's,  where  there  lay  a  Male- 
coquet.  He  had  a  bottle  of  Salts  hanging  over  his  head,  andupon  the  table, 
by  his  bed-fide  Sucklings  Poems,  with  a  little  heap  of  black  Patches  on  it. 
His  Snuff-box  was  within  reach  on  a  chair:  But  while  I  was  admiring  the  dif- 
pofition  which  he  made  of  the  feveral  parts  of  his  drefs,  his  flumber  feemed 
interrupted  by  a  pang,  that  was. accompanied  byafudden  Oath,  as  he  turn- 
ed himfelf  over-haftily  in  his  bed.  I  did  not  care  for  feeing  him  in  his  noc- 
ttirnal  pains,  and  left  the  Room. 

1  was  no  fooner  got  into  another  bed-chamber,  but  I  heard  very  harfh 
words  uttered  in  a  fmooth  uniform  tone.  I  was  amazed  to  hear  fo  great  a 
volubility  in  reproach,  and  thought  it  too  coherent  to  be  fpoken  by  one 
afleep;  but  upon  looking  nearer,  I  faw  the  Head-drefs  of  the  perfon  who 
fpoke,  which  fhewed  her  to  be  a  Female  with  a  man  lying  by  her  fide  broad 
awake,  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  I  could  not  but  admire  his  exemplary  pati- 
ence, and  difcovered  by  his  whole  behaviour,  that  he  was  then  lying  under 
the  difcipline  of  a  Curtain-le61ure. 

I  was  entertained  in  many  other  places  with  this  kind  of  no61urnal  Elo- 
quence, but  obferved,  that  moft  of  thofe  whom  I  found  awake,  were  kept 
fo  either  by  Envy  or  by  Love.  Some  of  thefe  were  fighing,  and  others  cur- 
fing,  in  Soliloquy;  fome  hugged  their  pillows,  and  others  gnaflied  their 
teeth. 

The  Covetous  I  likewife  found  to  be  a  very  wakeful  People.  I  happened 
to  come  into  a  room  where  one  of  them  lay  fick.  His  Phyfician  and  his 
Wife  were  in  clofe  whifper  near  his  bedfide,     I  over-heard  the  Dodor  fay 

to 
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to  the  Gentlewoman,  He  cannot  pofTibly  live  till  five  in  the  morning.  She 
received  it  like  the  Miftrefs  of  a  family  prepared  for  all  events.  At  the  fame 
inflant  came  in  a  Servant-maid,  who  faid,  Madam  the  Undertaker  is  below  ac- 
cording to  your  order.  The  words  were  fcarce  out  of  her  mouth,  when  the 
fick  man  cried  out  with  a  feeble  voice,  Pray,  Do6lor,  how  went  Bank-ftock 
to  day  at  'Change?  This  melancholy  obje6l  made  me  too  ferious  for  diverting 
my felf  further  this  way;  but  as  I  was  going  home,  I  faw  a  light  in  a  Gar- 
ret, and  entering  into  it,  heard  a  voice  crying,  And,  Hand,  Stand,  Band, 
Fann'd,  Tanned.  I  concluded  him  by  this  and  the  furniture  of  his  room  to 
be  a  Lunatic;  but  upon  liflening  a  little  longer,  perceived  it  was  a  Poet, 
writing  an  Heroic  upon  the  enfuing  Peace. 

It  was  now  towards  morning,  an  hour  when  Spirits,  Witches,  and  Con- 
jurers are  obliged  to  retire  to  their  own  apartments;  and  feeling  the  influ- 
ence of  it,  I  was  haftening  home,  when  I  faw  a  man  had  got  half  way  into 
a  neighbour's  houfe.  I  immediately  called  to  him,  and  turning  my  Ring, 
appeared  in  my  proper  perfon.  There  is  fomethingMagifterialin  the  Afped: 
of  the  Bickerjlaffes,  which  made  him  run  away  in  confufion. 

As  I  took  a  turn  or  two  in  my  own  lodging,  I  was  thinking,  that,  old  as 
I  was,  I  need  not  go  to  bed  alone,  but  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  marry 
the  fineft  Lady  in  this  Kingdom,  if  I  would  wed  her  with  this  Ring.  For 
what  a  figure  would  fhe  that  fhould  have  it  make  at  a  vifit,  with  fo  perfed  a 
knowledge  as  this  would  give  her  of  all  the  fcandal  in  the  town?  But  in- 
flead  of  endeavouring  to  difpofe  of  myfelf  and  it  in  Matrimony,  Irefolvedto 
lend  it  to  my  loving  friend  the  Author  oiiheAtalantis,  to  furnifh  a  new  Se- 
cret Hi/lory  of  Secret  Memoirs. 


Saturday, 
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N°  249.  Saturday,  J^ovemher  ii.  1710. 

Per  varios  cafus,  per  tot  dijcrimina  rerum, 

Tendimus Virg. 


Fro7n  my  oion  Apartment,  Xovemher  10. 

I  Was  laft  night  vifited  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  an  inexhauftible  fund 
of  difcourfe,  and  never  fails  to  entertain  his  company  with  a  variety  of 
thoughts  and  hints  that  are  altogether  new  and  uncomnion.  Whether  it 
were  in  complaifance  to  my  way  of  living,  or  his  real  opinion,  he  advanc- 
ed the  following  Paradox,  That  it  required  much  greater  talents  to  fill  up 
and  become  a  Retired  life,  than  a  life  of  Bufinefs.  Upon  this  occafion  he 
rallied  very  agreeably  the  bufy  men  of  the  age,  who  only  valued  themfelves 
for  being  in  motion,  and  palling  through  a  feries  of  trifling  andinfignificant 
A6lions.  In  the  heat  of  his  difcourfe,  feeing  a  piece  of  money  lying  on  my 
table,  I  defy  (fays  he)  any  of  thefe  adive  perfons  to  produce  half  the 
Adventures  that  this  Twelve-penny  piece  has  been  engaged  in,  were  it 
poffible  for  him  to  give  us  an  account  of  his  Life. 

My  friend's  talk  made  fo  odd  an  imprefllon  upon  my  mind,  that  foon  af- 
ter I  was  a-bed  I  fell  infenfibly  into  a  moft  unaccountable  Refuerie,  that  had 
neither  Moral  nor  Defign  in  it,  and  cannot  be  fo  properly  called  a  Dream  as 
a  Delirium. 

Methought  the  Shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table  reared  itfelf  upon  its 
edge,  and  turning  the  face  towards  me,  opened  its  mouth,  andinafoft  filver 
found  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his  Life  and  Adventures:  : 

I  was  born,  fays  he,  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  near  a  little  village  of 
Peru,  and  made  a  voyage  to  England  in  an  Ingot,  under  the  Convoy  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  I  was,  foon  after  my  arrival,  taken  out  of  my  Indian  habit, 
refined,  naturalized,  and  put  into  the  Britijh  Mode,  with  the  face  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  one  fide,  and  the  Arms  of  the  country  on  the  other.  Being  thus 
equipped,  I  found  in  me  a  wonderful  inclination  to  ramble,  andvifitall  the 
parts  of  the  new  world  into  which  I  was  brought.  The  people  very  much 
favored  my  natural  difpofition,  and  fliifted  me  fo  faft  from  hand  to  hand, 
that  before  I  was  five  years  old,  I  had  travelled  into  almofl  every  corner  of 

the 
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the  nation.  But  in  the  beginning  of  my  fixth  year,  to  my  unfpeakable  grief 
I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  miferable  old  fellow,  who  clapped  me  into  an  Iron 
Cheft,  where  I  found  five  hundred  more  of  my  own  quality  who  lay  under 
the  fame  confinement.  The  only  relief  we  had,  was  to  be  taken  out,  and 
counted  over  in  the  frefh  air  every  morning  and  evening.  After  an  impri- 
fonment  of  feveral  years,  we  heard  fomebody  knocking  at  our  Cheft,  and 
breaking  it  open  with  an  Hammer.  This  we  found  was  the  old  man's  heir, 
who,  as  his  Father  lay  a  dying,  was  fo  good  as  to  come  to  our  releafe:  He 
feparated  us  that  very  day.  What  was  the  fate  of  my  companions  I  know 
not:  As  for  myfelf,  I  was  fent  to  the  Apothecary's  fhop  for  a  pint  of  Sack. 
The  Apothecary  gave  me  to  an  Herb-woman,  the  Herb-woman  to  a  Butcher, 
the  Butcher  to  a  Brewer,  and  the  Brewer  to  his  Wife,  who  made  a  prefent 
of  me  to  a  Nonconformift  Preacher.  After  this  manner  I  made  my  way  mer- 
rily through  the  world;  for,  as  I  told  you  before,  we  Shillings  love  nothing 
fo  much  as  travelling.  I  fometimes  fetched  in  a  Shoulder  of  Mutton,  fometimes 
a  Play-book,  and  often  had  the  fatisfa61ion  to  treat  a  Templer  at  a  twelve- 
penny  Ordinary,  or  to  carry  him  with  three  Friends  to  Wejtminjter-Hall. 

In  the  midft  of  this  pleafant  progrefs  which  I  made  from  place  to  place, 
I  was  arretted  by  a  fuperftitious  old  woman,  who  fhut  me  up  in  a  greazy 
purfe,  in  purfuance  of  a  foolifh  faying.  That  while  fhe  kept  a  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's  Shilling  about  her,  fhe  fhould  never  be  without  Money.  I  continued 
here  a  clofe  Prifoner  for  many  months,  till  at  lafl  I  was  exchanged  for  eight 
and  forty  Farthings. 

I  thus  rambled  from  Pocket  to  Pocket  till  the  beginningof  the  Civil  Wars, 
when,  to  my  fhame  be  it  fpoken,  I  was  employed  in  Raifing  Soldiers  againft 
the  King:  for  being  of  a  very  tempting  breadth,  a  Serjeant  made  ufe  of 
me  to  inveigle  country  fellows,  and  lift  them  in  the  fervice  of  the  Parliament. 

As  foon  as  he  had  made  one  man  fure,  his  way  was  to  oblige  him  to  take 
a  Shilling  of  a  more  homely  figure,  and  then  pra(5i;ife  the  fame  trick  upon 
another.  Thus  I  continued  doing  great  mifchief  to  the  Crown,  till  my  Offi- 
cer chancing  one  morning  to  walk  abroad  earlier  than  ordinary,  facrificed 
me  to  his  pleafures,  and  made  ufe  of  me  to  feduce  a  Milk-maid.  This  wench 
bent  me,  and  gave  me  to  her  Sweetheart,  applying  more  properly  than  fhe 
intended  the  ufual  form  of.  To  my  Love  and  from  my  Love.  This  ungenerous 
Gallant  marrying  her  within  few  days  after,  pawned  me  for  a  dram  of  Bran- 
dy, and  drinking  me  out  next  day,  I  was  beaten  flat  with  an  hammer,  and 
again  fet  a  running. 

After  many  adventures,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  I  was  fent 
to  a  young  Spendthrift,  in  company  with  the  Will  of  his  deceafed  Father. 
The  young  Fellow,  who  I  found  was  very  extravagant,    gave  great  demon- 

ftrations 
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llrations  of  joy  at  the  receiving  of  the  Will:  but  opening  it,  he  found  him- 
felf  difinherited  and  cut  off  from  the  pofleffion  of  a  fair  Eitate,  by  virtue  of 
my  being  made  a  prefent  to  him.  This  put  him  into  fuch  apalTion,  that  af- 
ter liaving  taken  me  in  his  hand,  and  curfed  me,  he  fquirredme  away  from 
him  as  far  as  he  could  fling  me.  I  chanced  to  light  in  an  unfrequented 
place  under  a  dead  wall,  where  I  lay  undifcovered  and  ufelefs,  during  the 
Ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromiuell. 

About  a  year  after  the  King's  return,  a  poor  Cavalier  that  was  walking 
there  about  dinner-time  fortunately  cafl  his  eye  upon  me,  and,  to  the  great 
joy  of  us  both,  carried  me  to  a  Cook's  fliop,  where  he  dined  upon  me,  and 
drank  the  King's  health.  When  I  came  again  into  the  world,  I  found  that  I 
had  been  happier  in  my  retirement  than  I  thought,  having  probably  by 
that  means  efcaped  wearing  a  monftrous  pair  of  Breeches. 

Being  now  of  great  credit  and  antiquity,  I  was  rather  looked  upon  as  a 
Medal  than  an  ordinary  Coin;  for  which  reafon  a  Gamefter  laid  hold  of  me, 
and  converted  me  to  a  Counter,  having  got  together  forae  dozens  of  us  for 
that  ufe.  We  led  a  melancholy  life  in  his  poffeffion,  being  bufy  at  thofe 
hours  wherein  current  Coin  is  at  reft,  and  partaking  the  fate  of  our  Mailer, 
being  in  a  few  moments  valued  at  a  Crown,  a  Pound,  or  a  Sixpence,  accord- 
ing to  the  fituation  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  Cards  placed  us.  I  had  at 
length  the  good  luck  to  fee  my  Matter  break,  by  which  means  I  was  again 
fent  abroad  under  my  primitive  denomination  of  a  Shilling-. 

I  fhall  pafs  over  many  other  accidents  of  lefs  moment,  andhaflen  to  that 
fatal  Cataftrophe  when  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Artift  who  conveyed  me 
under  ground,  and  with  an  unmerciful  pair  of  Sheers  cut  off  my  Titles, 
clipped  my  Brims,  retrenched  my  fliape,  rubbed  me  tomy  inmoflRing,  and, 
in  fliort,  fo  fpoiled  and  pilaged  me,  that  he  did  not  leave  me  worth  a  Groat. 
You  may  think  what  a  confufion  I  was  in,,  to  fee  myfelf  thus  curtailed  and 
disfigured.  I  fliould  have  been  afliamed  to  have  fliewn  my  head,  had  not  all 
my  old  acquaintance  been  reduced  to  the  fame  fliameful  figure,  excepting 
fome  few  that  were  punched  through  the  belly.  In  the  midll  of  this  general 
calamity,  when  every  body  thought  our  misfortunes  irretrievable,  and  our 
cafe  defperate,  we  were  thrown  into  the  Furnace  together,  and  (as  it  often 
happens  with  cities  rifuig  out  of  a  fire)  appeared  with  greater  beauty  andluf- 
tre  than  we  could  ever  boafl  of  before.  What  has  happened  tomefince  this 
change  of  Sex  which  you  now  fee,  I  fhall  take  forae  other  opportunity  to 
relate.  In  the  mean  time  I  fliall  only  repeat  two  Adventures,  as  being  ve- 
ry extraordinary,  and  neither  of  them  having  ever  happened  to  me  above 
once  in  my  Life.  The  firft  was  my  being  in  a  Poet's  Pocket,  who  was  fo  ta- 
kenwith  the  brightnefs  and  novelty  of  my  appearance,  that  it  gave  occafion 
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to  the  fineft  Burlefque  Poem  in  the  £riti/Ji  Language,  entitled  from  me,  The 
Jplendid  Shilling.  The  fecond  Adventure,  which  I  mufl  not  omit,  happened 
to  me  in  the  year  1703,  when  I  was  given  away  in  charity  to  a  blind  man; 
but  indeed  this  was  by  miflake,  the  perfon  who  gave  me  having  heedlefly 
thrown  me  into  the  Hat  among  a  pennyworth  of  Farthings. 

N°   250.  Tuejday,  Xovember  14.  1710. 

■Scis  etenim  jujlum  gemina  fufpendere  lance 

Ancipitis  librcE?  — ■ Perf. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  13. 
Laft  Winter  ereded  a  Court  of  Juflice  for  the  correcting  of  feveral  Enor- 


I 


mities  in  Drefs  and  Behaviour,  which  are  not  cognizable  in  any  other 
Courts  of  this  Realm.-  The  Vintner's  cafe,  which  I  there  tried,  is  ftill 
frefh  in  every  Man's  memory.  That  of  the  Petticoat  gave  alfo  a  general  fa- 
tisfadion,  not  to  mention  the  more  important  points  of  the  Cane  and  Per- 
fpedive;  in  which,  if  I  did  not  give  Judgments  and  Decrees  according  to 
the  ftridefl  Rules  of  Equity  and  Juftice,  I  can  fafely  fay,  I  aded  according 
to  the  beft  of  my  Underftanding.  But  as  for  the  Proceedings  of  that  Court, 
I  fhall  refer  my  Reader  to  an  account  of  them,  written  by  my  Secretary, 
which  is  now  in  the  Prefs,  and  will  fhortly  be  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
Lillie's  Reports. 

As  I  laft  year  prefided  over  a  Court  of  Juftice,  it  is  my  Intention  this 
year  to  fet  myfelf  at  the  head  of  a  Court  of  Honor.  There  is  no  Court  of 
this  nature  any  where  at  prefent,  except  in  France,  where,  according  to  the 
beft  of  my  Intelligence,  it  confifts  of  fuch  only  as  are  Marfhals  of  that 
Kingdom.  I  am  likewife  informed,  that  there  is  not  one  of  that  honorable 
Board  at  prefent  who  has  not  been  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough:  but  whether  this  be  only  an  accidental  or  a  neceffary  Qualifi- 
cation, I  muft  confefs  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 

As  for  the  Court  of  Honor  of  which  I  am  here  fpeaking,  I  intend  to  fit 
myfelf  in  it  as  Prefident,  with  feveral  men  of  honor  on  my  right  hand,  and 
Women  of  Virtue  on  my  left,  as  my  afliftants.  The  firft  place  of  the  Bench 
I  have  given  to  an  old  Tangereen  Captain  with  a  wooden  leg.     The  fecond 
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is  a  Gentleman  of  along  twifted  Perriwig  without  a  curl  in  it,  a  Muff  with 
very  little  Hair  upon  it,  and  a  thread-bare  coat  with  new  Buttons,  being 
a  perfon  of  great  worth,  and  fecond  brother  to  a  Man  of  Quality.  The 
third  is  a  Gentleman-Ufher,  extremely  well  read  in  Romances,  and  Grand- 
fon  to  one  of  the  greateft  Wits  in  Germany,  who  was  fometime  Mafter  of  the 
Ceremonies  to  the  Duke  of  Wolfembuttel. 

As  for  thofe  who  fit  further  on  my  right  hand,  as  it  is  ufual  in  public 
Courts,  they  are  fuch  as  will  fill  up  the  number  of  faces  upon  the  Bench, 
and  ferve  rather  for  ornament  than  ufe. 

The  chief  upon  my  left  hand  are,  an  old  Maiden  Lady,    that  preferves 
fome  of  the  beft  blood  oi  England  in  her  veins. 
A  WelJIi  woman  of  a  little  ftature,  but  high  fpirit. 

An  old  Prude  that  has  cenfured  every  Marriage  for  thefe  thirty  years, 
and  is  lately  wedded  to  a  young  Rake. 

Having  thus  furnifh'd  my  Bench,  I  fliall  eflablifh  Correfpondencies  with 
the  Horfe-guards,  and  the  Veterans  of  Chelfea-CoUege;  the  former  to  furnifli 
me  with  twelve  Men  of  Honor  as  often  as  I  fliall  have  occafion  for  a  Grand 
Jury,  and  the  latter  with  as  many  good  Men  and  true  for  a  petty  Jury. 

As  for  the  Women  of  Virtue,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  find  them 
about  midnight  at  Crimp  and  Baffet. 

Having  given  this  public  notice  of  my  Court,  I  muft  further  add,  that  I 
intend  to  open  it  on  this  day  fevennight,  being  Monday  the  twentieth  inftant; 
and  do  hereby  invite  all  fuch  as  have  fuffered  injuries  and  affronts,  that  are 
not  to  be  redrelfed  by  the  common  laws  of  this  land,  whether  they  be  fhort 
Bows,  cold  Salutations,  fupercilious  Looks,  unreturned  Smiles,  diflant  Be- 
haviour, or  forced  Familiarity;  as  alfo  all  fuch  as  have  been  aggrieved  by 
any  ambiguous  Expreffion,  accidental  Juflle,  or  unkind  Repartee;  likewife 
all  fuch  as  have  been  defrauded  of  their  right  to  the  Wall,  tricked  out  of 
the  Upper  end  of  the  table,  or  have  been  fuffered  to  place  themfelves  in 
their  own  wrong  on  the  back-feat  of  the  Coach:  Thefe,  and  all  of  thefe  I 
do,  as  is  above  faid,  invite  to  bring  in  their  feveral  cafes  and  complaints, 
in  which  they  fliall  be  relieved  with  all  imaginable  expedition. 

I  am  very  fenfible  that  the  Office  I  have  now  taken  upon  me  will  en- 
gage me  in  the  difquilition  of  many  weighty  points  that  daily  perplex  the 
Youth  of  the  BritiJIi  Nation,  and  therefore  I  have  already  difcufled  feveral 
of  them  for  my  future  ufe;  as.  How  far  a  man  may  brandifli  his  Cane  in 
the  telling  a  flory,  without  infulting  his  hearer?  What  degree  of  contra- 
di^lion  amounts  to  the  Lye?  How  a  man  fliould  refent  another's  flaring 
and  cocking  a  Hat  in  his  face?  If  afking  pardon  is  an  atonement  for  tread- 
ing upon  ones  toes?  Whether  a  man  may  put  up  a  box  on  the  ear  received 
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from  a  ftranger  in  the  dark?  Or,  Whether  a  Man  of  honor  may  take  a  Blow 
of  his  Wife?  with  feveral  other  fubtleties  of  the  like  nature. 

For  my  diredion  in  the  Duties  of  my  Office,  I  have  furnifhed  myfelf  with 
a  certain  Aftrological  pair  of  Scales  which  I  have  contrived  for  this  purpofe. 
Inone  of  them  I  lay  the  Injuries,  in  the  other  the  Reparations.  The  firfl 
are  reprefented  by  little  Weights  made  of  a  metal  refembling  Iron,  and 
the  other  in  Gold.  Thefe  are  not  only  lighter  than  the  weights  made  ufe 
of  in  Averdupois,  but  alfo  than  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  Troy- weight.  The 
heavieft  of  thofe  that  reprefent  the  injuries,  amount  but  to  a  Scruple;  and 
decreafe  by  fo  many  fub-divifions,  that  there  are  feveral  imperceptible 
weights  which  cannot  be  feen  without  the  help  of  a  very  fine  Microfcope. 
I  might  acquaint  my  Reader,  that  thefe  Scales  were  made  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Sun  when  he  was  in  Libra,  and  defcribe  many  Signatures  on  the 
Weights  both  of  Injury  and  Reparation:  but  as  this  would  look  rather  to 
proceed  from  an  oftentation  of  my  own  Art  than  any  care  for  the  Public, 
I  fliall  pafs  it  over  in  fdence. 

N°  253.  Tuefday,  November  21.   1710. 

Pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  fi  forte  virum  quern 

Confpexere,  /dent,  arreBiJque  auribus  aflcmt.  Virg. 

From  my  own  apartment,  November  20. 
Extrad  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  1710. 
Die  Luna  vicefmio  Novembris,  hora  nona  Antemeridiana. 


"^  H  E  Court  being  fat,  an  Oath  prepared  by  the  Cenfor  was  adrainif- 
tred  to  the  afliflants  on  his  Right  hand,  who  were  all  fworn  upon 
their  Honor.  The  women  on  his  Left  hand  took  the  fame  Oath  upon 
their  R.eputation.  Twelve  Gentlemen  of  the  Horfe-guards  were  empan- 
nelled,  having  unanimoufly  chofen  Mr.  Alexander  Truncheon,  who  is  their 
Right-hand  man  in  the  Troop,  for  their  Foreman  in  the  Jury.  Mr.  Trun- 
cheon immediately  drew  his  fword,  and  holding  it  with  the  point  towards 
his  own  body,  prefented  it  to  the  Cenfor.  Mr.  Bickerjlajfe  received  it,  and 
after  having  furveyed  the  breadth  of  the  blade,  and  flaarpnefs  of  the  point, 
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with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  returned  it  to  the  Foreman  in  a  very 
graceful  manner.  The  reft  of  the  Jury,  upon  the  delivery  of  the  fword  to 
their  Foreman,  drew  all  of  them  together  as  one  man,  and  faluted  the  bench 
with  fuch  an  Air,  as  fignified  the  moft  refigned  fubmiffion  to  thofe  who 
commanded  them,  and  the  greateft  magnanimity  to  execute  what  they 
fliould  command. 

Mr.  Bickerjiaffe^  after  having  received  the  compliments  on  his  Right  hand, 
cafl  his  eye  upon  the  Left,  where  the  whole  Female  Jury  paid  their  refpe6is 
by  a  low  Curtfy,  and  by  laying  their  hands  upon  their  mouths.  Their  Fore- 
woman was  a  profefled  Platoni/l,  that  had  fpent  much  of  her  time  in  exhort- 
ing the  Sex  to  fet  a  juflvalue  upon  their  perfons,  and  to  make  the  men 
know  themfelves. 

There  followed  a  profound  filence,  when  at  length,  after  fome  recollecti- 
on, the  Cenfor,  who  continued  hitherto  uncovered,  put  on  his  Hat  with 
great  dignity;  and  after  having  compofed  the  Brims  of  it  in  a  manner  fuit- 
able  to  the  gravity  of  his  Character,  he  gave  the  following  Charge,  which 
was  received  with  filence  and  attention;  that  being  the  only  applaufe  which 
he  admits  of,  or  is  ever  given  in  his  prefence. 

''  The  nature  of  my  office,  and  the  Solemnity  of  this  occafion,  requiring 
*'  that  I  fliould  open  my  firll  Seffion  with  a  Speech,  I  fhall  caft  what  I  have 
"  to  fay  under  two  principal  heads. 

"  Under  the  firft,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  fhew  the  Neceffity  and  Ufefulnefs 
"  of  this  new-ere6led  Court;  and  under  the  fecond,  I  fhall  give  a  word  of 
"  Advice  and  InRru(Slion  to  every  conftituent  part  of  it. 
"  As  for  the  firft,  it  is  well  obferved  by  Phadrus  an  Heathen  Poet; 

Mfi  utile  ejl  quod  facimus,  frujira  ejl  gloria. 

"  Which  is  the  fame.  Ladies,  as  if  I  fliould  fay.  It  would  he  of  no  Reputation 
'''■for  me  to  be  Prefident  of  a  Court  luhicJi.  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  Public.  Now  the 
"  Advantages  that  may  arife  to  the  Weal  Public  from  this  Inftitution  will 
"  more  plainly  appear,  if  we  confider  what  it  fuffers  for  the  want  of  it. 
'■'■  Are  not  our  llreets  daily  filled  with  wild  pieces  of  Juftice  and  random Pe- 
"  nalties?  Are  not  Crimes  undermined,  and  Reparations  difproportioned? 
"■  How  often  have  we  feen  the  Lie  punifhed  by  death,  and  the  Liar  himfelf 
"  deciding  his  own  caufe;  nay,  not  only  acling  the  Judge,  but  the  Execu- 
"  tioner?  Have  we  not  known  a  Box  on  the  ear  more  feverely  accounted 
"  for  than  Manflaughter?  In  thefe  extrajudicial  proceedings  of  mankind,  an 
"  unmannerly  Jefl  is  frequently  as  capital  as  a  premeditated  Murder. 

'^  But 
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"  But  the  mod  pernicious  circumflance  in  this  cafe  is,  that  the  man  who 
''  fuffers  the  injury,  muft  put  himfelfupon  the  fame  foot  of  danger  with  him 
"  that  gave  it,  before  he  can  have  his  juft  revenge;  fo  that  the  puniihment 
''  is  altogether  accidental,  and  may  fall  as  well  upon  the  innocent  as  the 
"  guilty.  I  fiiali  only  mention  a  cafe  which  happens  frequently  among  the 
"  more  polite  nations  of  the  world,  and  which  I  the  rather  mention,  becaufe 
"  both  Sexes  are  concerned  in  it,  and  which  therefore  you  Gentlemen  and 
"  you  Ladies  of  the  Jury  will  the  rather  take  notice  of;  I  mean  that  great 
"  and  knov/n  cafe  of  Cuckoldom.  Suppoling  the  perfon  who  has  fuffered  In- 
"  fults  in  his  dearer  and  better  half;  fuppofing,  I  fay,  this  perfon  fhould 
^  refent  the  injuries  done  to  his  tender  Wife,  What  is  the  reparation  he 
"  may  exped?  Why,  to  be  ufed  worfe  than  his  poor  Lady,  run  through  the 
"•  body,  and  left  breathlefs  upon  the  bed  of  Honor.  What  then  will  you 
"  on  my  Right  hand  fay  mufl  the  man  do  that  is  affronted?  Muft  our  fides 
"•  be  elbowed,  our  fhins  broken?  Muft  the  Wall,  or  perhaps  our  Miftrefs, 
''  be  taken  from  us?  May  a  man  knit  his  forehead  into  a  frown,  tofs  up  his 
"•  arm,  or  pifh  at  what  we  fay,  and  muft  the  Villain  live  after  it?  Is  there 
"  no  redrefs  for  injured  Honor?  Yes,  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  defign  of  the 
"Judicature  we  have  here  eftablifhed. 

"•  A  Court  of  Confcience,  we  very  well  know,  was  firft  inftituted  for  the 
"  determining  of  feveral  points  of  Property  that  were  too  little  and  trivial 
"  for  the  Cognizance  of  higher  Courts  of  Juftice.  In  the  fame  manner  our 
"  Courtof  Honor  is  appointed  for  the  examination  of  feveral  Niceties  and 
"  Pundilio's  that  do  not  pafs  for  wrongs  in  the  eye  of  our  common  laws. 
"■  But  notwithftanding  no  Legiflators  of  any  nation  have  taken  into  confi- 
"  deration  thefe  little  circumftances,  they  are  fuch  as  often  lead  to  crimes 
"  big  enough  for  their  infpedion,  though  they  come  before  them  too  late 
"  for  their  redrefs. 

"  Befides,  I  appeal  to  you.  Ladies,  [Here  Mr.  Bickerftaffe  turned  to  his  left 
"  hand)  if  thefe  are  not  the  little  ftings  and  thorns  in  life  that  make  it  more 
"  uneafy  than  its  moft  fubftantial  evils?  Confefs  ingenuoufly.  Did  you  never 
"  lofe  a  Mornings  Devotions,  becaufe  'you  could  not  offer  them  up  from 
"  the  higheft  place  of  the  Pew?  Have  you  not  been  in  pain,  even  at  a  Ball, 
"  becaufe  another  has  been  taken  out  to  dance  before  you?  Do  you  Love 
"  any  of  your  friends  fo  much  as  thofe  that  are  below  you?  Or  have  youa- 
"  ny  Favorites  that  walk  on  your  Right  hand?  You  have  anfwered  me  in 
"  your  looks,  I  afk  no  more. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  fecond  part  of  my  difcourfe,  which  obliges  me  to 
"  addrefs  myfelf  in  particular  to  the  refpedive  members  of  the  Court,  in 
"  which  I  fliali  be  very  brief. 

"As 
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"  As  for  you,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  my  Affiftants  and  Grand  Juries,  1 
"  have  made  choice  of  you  on  my  Right  hand,  becaufe  I  know  you  very 
"  jealous  of  your  Honor;  and  you  on  my  Left,  becaufe  I  know  you  very 
"  much  concerned  for  the  Reputation  of  others;  for  which  reafon  I  expedl 
"  great  exadnefs  and  impartiality  in  your  Verdids  and  Judgments. 

"•  I  muft  in  the  next  place  addrefs  myfelf  to  you.  Gentlemen  of  the  Coun- 
"  cil:  You  all  know,  that  I  have  not  chofen  you  for  your  Knowledge  in 
"  the  litigious  parts  of  the  Law,  but  becaufe  you  have  all  of  you  formerly 
"  fought  Duels,  of  which  I  have  reafon  to  think  you  have  repented,  as 
'■'■  being  now  fettled  in  the  peaceable  ftate  of  Benchers.  My  advice  to  you 
■•'  is,  only  that  in  your  Pleadings  you  are  fhort  and  expreffive:  to  which  end 
''•  you  are  to  banifh  out  of  your  Difcourfes  all  fynonymous  Terms,  and 
"  unneceffary  Multiplications  of  Verbs  and  Nouns.  I  do  moreover  forbid 
"  you  the  ufe  of  the  words  alfo  and  likemje;  and  muft  further  declare.  That 
"  if  I  catch  any  one  among  you,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  ufmg  the 
"  particle  or,  I  fliall  incelTantly  order  him  to  be  ftripped  of  his  Gown,  and 
"  thrown  over  the  Bar. 

This  is  a  true  Copy, 

Charles^  Lillie. 

M.  B.  The  fequel  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  day  will  be  publifhed  on 
Tuefday  next. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajjijled  in  this  Paper.  ' 

N°  254.  T'hurjday,  Xovemher  23.    1710. 

Splendide  mendax.  ■ Hor. 

From  my  oiun  Apartment,  November  22. 

THERE  are  no  Books  which  I  more  delight  in  than  in  Travels, 
efpecially  thofe  that  defcribe  remote  Countries,  and  give  the  writer 
an  opportunity  of  fhewing  his  parts  without  incurring  any  danger  of  be- 
ing examined  or  contradi^led.  Among  all  the  Authors  of  this  kind,  our 
renowned  Countryman  Sir  John  Mandeville  has  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  the 
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Copioul'nefs  of  his  invention,  and  Greatnefs  of  his  Genius.  The  fecond  to 
Sir  John  I  take  to  have  been  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  a  perfon  of  infinite 
adventure,  and  unbounded  imagination.  One  reads  the  Voyages  of  thefe 
two  great  Wits  with  as  much  aftonifhment  as  the  Travels  of  Utyjfcs  in  Ho- 
mer, or  of  the  Red-Crojs  Knight  in  Spencer.  All  is  Enchanted  Ground,  and 
Fairy  Land. 

I  have  got  into  my  hands  by  great  chance  feveral  Manufcripts  of  thefe 
two  eminent  Authors,  which  are  filled  with  greater  wonders  than  any  of 
thofe  they  have  communicated  to  the  public;  and  indeed,,  were  they  not 
fo  well  attefted,  would  appear  altogether  improbable.  I  am  apt  to  think 
the  ingenious  Authors  did  not  publifli  them  with  the  reft  of  their  works, 
left  they  fliould  pafs  for  h61ions  and  fables:  a  caution  not  unneceffary,  when 
the  reputation  of  their  veracity  was  not  yet  eftabliflied  in  the  world.  But 
as  this  reafon  has  now  no  further  weight,  I  (hall  make  the  public  a  prefent 
of  thefe  curious  pieces  at  fuch  times  as  I  fhall  find  m.yfelf  unprovided  with 
other  fubje<fls. 

The  prefent  Paper  I  intend  to  fill  with  an  extra61;  of  Sir  ^o/m's  Journal, 
in  which  that  learned  and  worthy  Knight  gives  an  account  of  the  freezing 
and  thav/ing  of  feveral  fhort  Speeches  which  he  made  in  the  Territories  of 
Mova  Zjmbla.  I  need  not  inform  my  Reader,  that  the  Author  of  Hudibras 
alludes  to  this  ftrange  Quality  in  that  cold  Climate,  when,  fpeaking  of  ab- 
ftra6ied  Notions  clothed  in  a  vifible  Shape,  he  adds  that  apt  fimile, 

Like  words  congeal'd  in  northern  Air. 

Not  to  keep  my  Reader  any  longer  in  fufpence,  the  relation  put  into  mo- 
dern Language  is  as  follows: 

We  were  feparated  by  a  ftorm  in  the  Latitude  of  73,  infomuch  that  only 
the  fhip  which  I  was  in,  with  a  Dutch  and  a  French  vefTel,  got  fafe  into  a 
creek  of  Js^ova  Xjmbla.  We  landed  in  order  to  refit  our  veflels,  and  ftore 
ourfelves  with  provifions.  The  Crew  of  each  vteffel  made  themfelves  a  Ca- 
bin of  Turf  and  Wood,  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  to  fence  them- 
felves againft  the  Inclemencies  of  the  weather,  which  was  fevere  beyond 
imagination.  Wefoon  obferved,  that  in  talking  to  one  another  we  loft  feveral 
of  our  words,  and  could  not  hear  one  another  at  above  two  yards  diftance 
and  that  too  when  we  fat  very  near  the  fire.  After  much  perplexity,  I 
found  that  our  words  froze  in  the  air  before  they  could  reach  the  ears  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  they  were  fpoken,  I  was  foon  confirmed  in  this  conjedure, 
when,  upon  the  increafe  of  the  cold,  the  whole  company  grew  dumb,  or  ra- 
ther deaf;  for  every  man  was  fenfible,  as  we  afterwards  found,  that  he  fpoke 
as  well  as  ever;  but  the  founds  no  foonertook  air,  than  they  were  condenfed 

and 
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and  loft.  It  was  now  a  miferable  fpedacle  to  fee  us  nodding  and  gaping  at 
one  another,  every  man  talking,  and  no  man  heard.  One  might  obferve  a 
Seaman,  that  could  hail  a  fliip  at  a  league  diftance,  beckoning  with  his 
hands,  ftraining  his  lungs,  and  tearing  his  throat,  but  all  in  vain. 

Tiec  vox,  nee  verba  Jequuntur. 

We  continued  here  three  weeks  in  this  difmal  plight.  At  length  upon  a 
turn  of  wind,  the  air  about  us  began  to  thaw.  Our  Cabin  was  immediately 
filled  with  a  dry  clattering  found,  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  crack- 
ling of  confonants  that  broke  above  our  heads,  and  were  often  mixed  with  a 
gentle  hiffing,  which  I  imputed  to  the  letter  S,  that  occurs  fo  frequently  in 
the  EngliJIi  Tongue.  I  foon  after  felt  a  breeze  of  whifpers  rufhing  by  my 
ear;  for  thofe  being  of  a  foft  and  gentle  fubftance,  immediately  liquefied  in 
the  warm  wind  that  blew  acrofs  our  Cabin.  Thefe  were  foon  followed  by 
fyllables  and  fliort  words,  and  at  length  by  entire  fentences,  that  melted 
fooner  or  later,  as  they  were  more  or  lefs  congealed;  fo  that  we  now  heard 
every  thing  that  had  been  fpoken  during  the  whole  three  weeks  that  we  had 
heen /dent,  if  I  may  ufethat  expreffion.  It  was  now  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  yet,  to  my  furprife,  I  heard  fome  body  fay,  Sir  John,  it  is  midyiight,  and 
time  for  thejliijfs  Crew  to  go  to  bed.  This  I  knew  to  be  the  Pilot's  voice,  and 
upon  recolle(51ing  myfelf,  I  concluded  that  he  had  fpoken  thefe  words  tome 
fome  days  before,  though  I  could  not  hear  them  before  the  prefent  thaw. 
My  Reader  will  eafily  imagine  how  the  whole  Crew  was  amazed,  to  hear  e- 
very  man  talking,  and  fee  no  man  opening  his  mouth.  In  the  midft  of  this 
great  furprife  we  were  all  in,  we  heard  a  volley  of  oaths  and  curfes,  lafling 
for  a  long  while,  and  uttered  in  a  very  hoarfe  voice,  which  I  knew  belong- 
ed to  the  Boatfwain,  who  was  a  very  cholerick  fellow  and  had  taken  his  op- 
portunity of  curfing  and  fwearing  at  me  when  he  thought  I  could  not  hear 
him;  for  I  had  feveral  times  given  him  the  Strappado  on  that  account 
as  I  did  not  fail  to  repeat  it  for  thefe  his  pious  foliloquies  when  I  got  him 
on  fhip-board. 

I  muft  not  omit  the  names  of  feveral  beauties  in  Wapping,  which  were 
heard  every  now  and  then,  in  the  midft  of  a  long  figh  that  accompanied 
them;  as  Dear  Xatel  Pretty  Mrs.  Peggy!  When  (hall  I  fee  my  Sue  again?  this 
betrayed  feveral  amours  which  had  been  concealed  till  that  time,  and  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  in  our  return  to  England. 

When  this  confufion  of  voices  was  pretty  well  over,  though  I  was  afraid 
to  offer  at  fpeaking,  as  fearing  I  ftiould  not  be  heard,  I  propofed  a  vifit  to 
the  Dutch  Cabin,  which  lay  about  a  mile  further  up  into  the  country.  My 
Crew  were  extremely  rejoiced  to  find  they  had  again  recovered  their  hear- 
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ing,  though  every  man  uttered  his  voice  with  the  fame  apprehenfions  that 
I  had  done: 

•  Et  timide  verba  intermiffa  retentat. 

At  about  half  a  mile's  diflance  from  our  Cabin,  we  heard  the  groanings 
of  a  Bear,  which  at  firfl  ftartled  us;  but  upon  enquiry  we  were  informed  by 
fome  of  our  company,  that  he  was  dead,  and  now  lay  in  Salt,  having  been 
killed  upon  that  very  fpot  about  a  fortnight  before,  in  the  time  of  the  froft. 
Not  far  from  the  fame  place  we  were  likewife  entertained  with  fome  poflhu- 
mous  fnarls  and  barkings  of  a  Fox. 

We  at  length  arrived  at  the  little  Dutch  Settlement,  and  upon  entering  the 
room,  found  it  filled  with  fighs  that  fmelt  of  Brandy,  and  feveral  other  un- 
favory  founds  that  were  altogether  inarticulate.  My  Valet,  who  was  an  Irijh- 
man,  fell  into  fo  great  a  rage  at  what  he  heard,  that  he  drew  his  Sword;  but 
not  knowing  were  to  lay  the  blame,  he  put  it  up  again.  We  were  ftunned 
with  thefe  confufed  noifes,  but  did  not  hear  a  fnigle  word  till  about  half  an 
hour  after;  which  I  afcribed  to  the  harfli  and  obdurate  founds  of  that  Lan- 
guage, which  wanted  more  time  than  ours  to  melt  and  become  audible. 

After  having  here  met  with  a  very  hearty  welcome,  we  went  to  the  French 
Cabin,  who,  to  make  amends  for  their  three  weeks  Silence,  were  talking  and 
difputing  with  greater  rapidity  and  confufionthan  ever  I  heard  in  an  Affem- 
bly  even  of  that  Nation.  Their  Language,  as  I  found,  upon  the  firft  giving 
of  the  weather,  fell  afunder  and  dilFolved.  I  was  here  convinced  of  an  Er- 
ror into  which  I  had  before  fallen;  for  I  fancied,  that  for  the  freezing  of 
the  Sound,  it  was  neceffary  for  it  to  be  wrapped  up,  and,  as  it  were,  pre- 
fervedin  breath;  but  I  found  my  miflake,  when  I  heard  the  found  of  a  Kit 
playing  a  minuet  over  our  heads.  I  afked  the  occafion  of  it;  upon  which 
one  of  the  company  told  me,  that  it  would  play  there  above  a  week  longer 
if  the  thaw  continued;  for,  fays  he,  finding  ourfelves  bereft  of  fpeech,  we 
prevailed  upon  one  of  the  company,  who  had  this  Mufical  inllrument  about 
him,  to  play  to  us  from  morning  to  night;  all  which  time  we  employed  in 
dancing,  in  order  to  diffipate  our  Chagrin,  et  tuer  le  temps. 

Here  Sir  John  gives  very  good  Philofophical  Reafons,  why  the  Kit  could 
be  heard  during  the  froft;  but  as  they  are  fomething  Prolix,  I  pafs  over  them 
in  filence,  and  fliall  only  obferve,  that  the  honorable  Author  feems,  by 
his  Qiiotations,  to  have  been  well  verfed  in  the  ancient  Poets,  which  per- 
haps raifed  his  fancy  above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  Hiftorians,  and  very  much 
contributed  to  the  embeUifhment  of  his  writinsrs. 


*&" 


Saturday, 
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N°  255.  Saturday  J  J{ovember  25.    1710. 

■Xec  te  tua  phirima,  Panlheu, 


Labentem  pietas  7iec  Apollinis  infula  texit.  Virg, 

From  my  own  Apartment^  November  24. 
To  the  Cenfor  of  Great  Britain. 
SIR, 

I  Am  at  prefent  under  very  great  difficulties,  luhich  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one, 
befides  yourjelf,  to  redrefs.  Whether  or  no  youJJiall  think  it  a  proper  cafe  to  come 
before  your  Court  0/ Honor,  /  cannot  tell;  but  thus  it  is:  I  am  Chaplain  to  an  hono- 
rable family,  very  regular  at  the  hours  of  devotion,  and  I  hope  of  an  unblameable  life;  but 
for  not  offering  to  rife  atjecond  courfe,  I  found  7ny  Patron  and  his  Lady  very  fullen 
and  out  of  humor,  though  at  firjl  I  did  not  know  the  reafon  of  it.  At  length,  when  I 
happened  to  help  myfelf  to  a  Jelly,  the  Lady  of  the  hoife,  otherwife  a  devout  Woman, 
told  me.  That  it  did  not  become  a  man  of  my  Cloth  to  delight  in  Juch  frivolous  food: 
but  as  I  fill  continued  toft  out  the  Iqft  Courfe,  I  was  yeferday  informed  by  the  Butler, 
that  his  Lor df  lip  had  no  further  occafionfor  my  Service.  All  which  is  humbly  Jubmitted 
to  your  coiifideration,  by, 

I 
SIR,  Your  moft  Humble  Servant,  ire. 

The  cafe  of  this  Gentleman  deferves  pity,  efpecially  if  he  loves  Sweet- 
meats, to  which,  if  I  may  guefs  by  his  Letter,  he  is  no  enemy.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  Indecency  of  difcarding  the  holieft 
man  from  the  table  as  foon  as  the  moft  delicious  parts  of  the  entertainment 
are  ferved  up,  and  could  never  conceive  a  reafon  for  fo  abfurd  a  cuftom. 
Is  it  becaufe  a  liquorifli  palate,  or  a  fweet  tooth  (as  they  call  it)  is  not  con- 
fiftent  with  the  San<^ity  of  his  charader?  This  is  but  a  trifling  pretence. 
No  man  of  the  moft  rigid  Virtue  gives  offence  by  any  excefl^es  in  Plumb- 
pudding  or  Plumb-porridge,  and  that  becaufe  they  are  the  firft  parts  of  the 
dinner.  Is  there  any  thing  that  tends  to  Incitation  in  Sweetmeats  more  than 
in  ordinary  diflies?   Certainly  not.   Sugar-plumbs  are  a  very  innocent  diet, 

Y  y  2  and 
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and  Conferves  of  a  much  colder  nature  than  our  common  Pickles.  I  have 
fometimes  thought,  that  the  Ceremony  of  the  Chaplain's  flying  away  from 
the  Defert  was  typical  and  figurative,  to  mark,  out  to  the  company  how 
they  ought  to  retire  from  all  the  lufcious  baits  of  temptation,  and  deny 
their  appetites  the  gratifications  that  are  mofl;  pleafing  to  them;  or  at  lead 
to  fignify,  that  we  ought  to  flint  ourfelves  in  our  mofl  lawful  fatisfa^lions, 
and  not  make  our  pleafure,  but  our  fupport,  the  end  of  eating:  but  mofl: 
certainly,  if  fuch  a  leflbn  of  temperiance  had  been  neceffary  at  a  table,  our 
Clergy  would  have  recommended  it  to  all  the  Lay-maflers  of  Families,  and 
not  have  difturbed  other  men's  tables  with  fuch  unfeafonable  examples  of 
Abftinence.  The  original  therefore  of  this  barbarous  cuflom,  I  take  to  have 
been  merely  accidental.  The  Chaplain  retired  out  of  pure  complaifance 
to  make  room  for  the  removal  of  the  Difhes,  or  poffibly  for  the  ranging  of 
the  Defert.  This  by  degrees  grew  into  a  Duty,  till  at  length,  as  the  falhion 
improved,  the  good  man  found  himfelf  cut  off  from  the  third  part  of  the 
Entertainment;  and  if  the  arrogance  of  the  Patron  goes  on,  it  is  not  im- 
poflible  but,  in  the  next  Generation,  he  may  fee  himfelf  reduced  to  the 
Tythe,  or  tenth  Difli  of  the  table;  a  fufficient  caution  not  to  part  with  any 
privilege  we  are  once  poflTeffed  of.  It  was  ufual  for  the  Prieft  in  old  times 
to  feaft  upon  the  Sacrifice,  nay  the  Honey-cake,  while  the  hungry  Laity 
looked  upon  him  with  great  devotion,  or  as  the  late  Lord  Rochejler  defcribes 
it  in  a  lively  manner: 

A7id  lohik  the  Priejl  did  eat,   the  People  Jiared. 

At  prefent  the  cuflom  is  inverted;  the  Laity  feafl,  while  the  Priefl  ffands 
by  as  an  humble  Spectator.  This  neceffarily  puts  the  good  man  upon 
making  great  ravages  upon  all  the  Difhes  that  fland  near  him,  and  diflin- 
guifliing  himfelf  by  voracioufnefs  of  appetite,  as  knowing  that  his  time  is 
fhort.  I  would  fain  afk  thofe  ftiff-necked  Patrons,  whether  they  would  not 
take  it  ill  of  a  Chaplain  that,  in  his  Grace  after  Meat,  fhould  return  thanks 
for  the  whole  Entertainment,  with  an  exception  to  the  Defert?  And  yet  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  in  fuch  a  proceeding  he  would  but  deal  with  them 
as  they  deferved.  What  would  a  Roman  Catholic  Priefl  think,  who  is  always 
helped  firft,  and  placed  next  the  Ladies,  fliould  he  fee  a  Clergyman  giving 
his  company  the  flip  at  the  firft  appearance  of  the  Tarts  or  Sweetmeats? 
Would  not  he  believe  that  he  had  the  fame  antipathy  to  a  candid  Orange, 
or  a  piece  of  Puff-pafte,  as  fome  have  to  a  Chejliire  Cheefe,  or  a  Breaft  of 
Mutton?  Yet  to  fo  ridiculous  a  height  is  this  foolifh  cuftom  grown,  that  e- 
ven  the  Chriflmas  Pye,  which  in  its  very  nature  is  a  kind  of  confecrated  Gate, 
and  a  badge  of  diflindion,   is  often  forbidden  to  the  Druid  of  the  family. 

Strange! 
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Strange!  that  a  Sirloin  of  Beef,  whether  boiled  or  roafled,  when  entire,  is 
expofed  to  his  utmoft  Depredations  and  Incifions;  but  if  minced  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  toffed  up  with  Plumbs  and  Sugar,  changes  its  property,  and, 
forfooth,  is  meat  for  his  Mafter. 

In  this  cafe  I  know  not  which  to  cenfure,  the  Patron  or  the  Chaplain, 
the  infolence  of  power,  or  the  abjednefs  of  dependence.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  often  blufhed  to  fee  a  Gentleman,  whom  I  knew  to  have  much  more 
wit  and  learning  than  myfelf,  and  who  was  bred  up  with  me  at  the  Univer- 
fity  upon  the  fame  foot  of  a  liberal  education,  treated  in  fuch  an  ignomi- 
nious manner,  and  funk  beneath  thofe  of  his  own  rank,  by  reafon  of  that 
Chara^ler  which  ought  to  bring  him  honor.  This  deters  men  of  gener- 
ous minds  from  placing  themfelves  in  fuch  a  ftation  of  life,  and  by  that 
means  frequently  excludes  perfons  of  quality  from  the  improving  and  a- 
greeable  converfation  of  a  learned  and  obfequious  friend. 

Mr.  Oldham  lets  us  know,  that  he  was  affrighted  from  the  thought  of  fuch  an 
employment,  by  the  fcandalous  fort  of  treatment  which  often  accompanies  it. 

Some  think  themfelves  exalted  to  the  Sky, 

If  the  light  infome  noble  family: 

Diet,  an  Hofe,  and  thirty  pounds  a  year, 

Befides  tk'  advantage  of  his  Lordfhip's  ear, 

The  credit  of  the  biifinefs,  and  theflate, 

Are  things  that  in  a  youngjlef  s  fenfe  found  great. 

Little  the  unexperienced  loretch  does  know, 

Whatflavery  he  oft  mufi  undergo: 

Who  tho  infdkenfcarf  and  Cajfoc  drefl, 

Wears  but  a  gayer  Livery  at  hefi. 

When  dinner  calls,  the  implement  mufi  wait 

With  holy  words  to  confecrate  the  meat. 

But  hold  it  for  a  favor  feldom  known. 

If  he  be  deign  d  the  honor  toft  down. 

Soon  as  the  Tarts  appear.  Sir  Crape  loithdraWj 

Thofe  dainties  are  not  for  afpiritual  maw. 

Obfcrve  your  difance,  and  be  fare  tofland 

Hard  by  the  Cifern  with  your  Cap  in  hand: 

There  for  diverfion  you  may  pick  your  teeth. 

Till  the  kind  Voider  comes  for  your  relief 

Let  others  who  fuch  meannejfcs  can  brook. 

Strike  countenance  to  evry  great  maris  look; 

I  rate  my  freedom  higher. 

This 
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This  Author's  Rallery  is  the  Rallery  of  a  friend,  and  does  not  turn  the 
Sacred  Order  into  Ridicule,  but  is  a  juft  Cenfure  on  fuch  perfons  as  take 
advantage  from  the  neceffities  ofa  man  of  merit,  to  impofe  on  him  hardlhips 
that  are  by  no  means  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  profeffion, 

N°  256.  Tuefday,  November  28.  1710. 

Nojlrum  ejl  tantas  componere  Lites.  Virg. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  held  in  Sheer-Lane  on  Monday  the  20th 
o/November  1710,  before  Ifaac  Bickerftaffe  Efq\  Cenfor  0/ Great  Britain. 

PEter  Plumb,  of  London,  Merchant,  was  indicted  by  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Thomas  Gules,  of  Gule-hall  in  the  county  of  Salop^  for  that  the  faid  Peter 
Plumb  did  in  Lombard-Street  Londo?i,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  in 
the  afternoon  meet  the  faid  Mr.  Thomas  Gules,  and  after  a  fhort  Salutation, 
put  on  his  Hat,  value  five-pence,  while  the  Honorable  Mr.  Gz/Z^j  flood  bare- 
headed for  the  fpace  of  two  feconds.  It  was  further  urged  againft  the  Cri- 
minal, That  during  his  difcourfe  with  the  Profecutor,  he  felonioufly  Hole 
the  wall  of  him,  having  clapped  his  back  againft  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
it  was  impoflible  for  Mr.  Gules  to  recover  it  again  at  his  taking  leave  of  him. 
The  Profecutor  alledged,  that  he  was  the  Cadet  of  a  very  ancient  family, 
and  that  according  to  the  principles  of  all  the  younger  Brothers  of  the  faid 
family,  he  had  never  fullied  himfelf  with  bi;finefs,  but  had  chofen  rather  to 
llarve  like  a  Man  of  Honor,  than  do  any  thing  beneath  his  Qriality.  He  pro- 
duced feveral  Witneffes,  that  he  had  never  employed  himfelf  beyond  the 
twilling  of  a  Whip,  or  the  making  of  a  pair  of  Nut-crackers,  in  which  he 
only  worked  for  his  diverlion,  in  order  to  make  a  prefent  now  and  then  to 
his  friends.  The  Prifoner  being  afked  what  he  could  fay  for  himfelf,  call 
feveral  refle(51ions  upon  the  Honorable  Mr.  Gules;  as,  that  he  was  not  worth 
a  groat;  that  no  body  in  the  city  would  truft  him  for  a  half-peny;  that  he 
owed  him  money  which  he  had  promifed  to  pay  him  feveral  times,  but  ne- 
ver kept  his  word:  and  in  fhort,  that  he  was  an  idle,  beggarly  fellow,  and 
of  no  ufe  to  the  public.  This  fort  of  Language  was  very  feverely  repriman- 
ded by  the  Cenfor,    who  told  the  Criminal,    that  he  fpoke  in  contempt  of 

the 
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the  Court,  and  that  fhe  fhould  be  proceeded  againft  for  contumacy,  if  he 
did  not  change  his  ftyle.  The  Prifoner  therefore  defired  to  be  heard  by  his 
Council,  who  urged  in  his  defence,  that  he  put  on  his  Hat  through  igno- 
rance, and  took  the  wall  by  accident.  They  likewife  produced  feveral  wit- 
neffes,  that  he  made  feveral  motions  with  his  Hat  in  his  hand,  which  are 
generally  underflood  as  an  invitation  to  the  perfon  we  talk  with  to  be  co- 
vered; and  that  the  Gentleman  not  taking  the  hint,  he  was  forced  to  put 
on  his  Hat,  as  being  troubled  with  a  cold.  There  was  likewife  an  Irifliman, 
who  depofed,  that  he  had  heard  him  cough  three  and  twenty  times  that 
morning.  And  as  for  the  Wall,  it  was  alledged,  that  he  had  taken  it  inad- 
vertently, to  fave  himfelf  from  a  fhower  of  rain  which  was  then  falling.  The 
Cenfor  having  confulted  the  Men  of  Honor  who  fat  at  his  right  hand  on  the 
Bench,  found  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the  defence  madeby  thePrifoner's 
Council  did  rather  aggravate  than  extenuate  his  Crime;  that  the  motions 
and  intimations  of  the  Hat  were  a  token  of  fuperiority  in  converfation,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  ufed  by  the  Criminal  to  a  man  of  the  Profecutor's  Qua- 
lity, who  was  likewife  veiled  with  a  double  title  to  the  Wall  at  the  time  of 
their  converfation,  both  as  it  was  the  upper  hand,  and  as  it  was  a  flielter 
from  the  weather.  The  evidence  being  very  full  and  clear,  the  Jury,  with- 
out going  out  of  Court,  declared  their  opinion  unanimoully  by  the  mouth 
of  their  Fore-man,  that  the  Profecutor  was  bound  in  Honor  to  make  the 
Sun  fliine  through  the  Criminal  or,  as  they  afterwards  explained  themfelves 
to  whip  him  through  the  lungs. 

The  Cenfor  knitting  his  brows  into  a  frown,  and  looking  very  fternly  • 
upon  the  Jury,  after  a  little  paufe,  gave  them  to  know,  that  this  Court  was 
ereded  for  the  finding  out  of  Penalties  fuitable  to  offences,  and  to  reftrain 
the  outrages  of  private  Juftice;  and  that  he  expeded  they  fhould  moderate 
their  Verdi6l.  The  Jury  therefore  retired,  and  being  willing  to  comply  with 
the  advices  of  the  Cenfor,  after  an  hour's  confultation,  declared  their  opi- 
nion as  follows: 

That  in  confideration  this  was  Peter  Plumb's  firil  offence,  and  that  there 
did  not  not  appear  any  Malice  prep enfe  in  it,  as  alfo  that  he  lived  in  good  re- 
putation among  his  neighbours,  and  that  his  taking  the  Wall  was  only  7^ 
defendendo,  the  Profecutor  fhould  let  him  efcape  with  life,  and  content  him- 
felf with  the  flitting  of  his  nofe,  and  the  cutting  offboth  his  ears.  Mr.  Bick- 
erjlaffe  fmiling  upon  the  Court,  told  them,  that  he  thought  the  punifliment, 
even  under  its  prefent  mitigation,  too  fevere:  and  thatfuch  Penalties  might 
be  of  ill  confequence  in  a  trading  nation.  He  therefore  pronounced  fen- 
tence  againft  the  Criminal  in  the  following  manner:  That  his  Hat,  which 
was  the  inftrument  of  offence,  fliould  be  forfeited  to  the  Court;   that  the 

Criminal 
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Criminal  fliould  go  to  the  Warehoufe  from  whence  he  came,  and  thence,  as 
occafion  fliould  require,  proceed  to  the  Exchange^  or  G(3r?'a(:i'fl)''s  CofFe-houfe, 
in  what  manner  he  pleafed;  but  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  family  of 
the  Plumbs  fliould  hereafter  appear  in  the  ftreets  o^ London  out  of  their  Coach- 
es, that  fo  the  foot-way  might  be  left  open  and  undifturbed  for  their  betters. 

Dathan,  a  peddling  y^w,  and  7".  R ,  a  Welpiman,  were  indi^led  by  the 

keeper  of  an  Ale-houfe  in  Wejiminjler,  for  breaking  the  peace  and  two  earth- 
en Mugs,  in  a  difpute  about  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  houfe,  and  diflurbance  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Dathan 
faid  for  himfelf,  that  he  was  provoked  to  it  by  the  Weljliman,  who  pretended, 
that  the  Weljh  were  an  ancienter  people  than  the  Jews;  whereas,  fays  he, 
I  can  fliew  by  this  Genealogy  in  my  hand,  that  I  am  the  Son  of  MeJJieck, 
that  was  the  Son  of  Naboth,  that  was  the  Son  of  Shalem,  that  was  the  Son  of 
T^he  Wel/Iiman  here  interrupted  him,  and  told  him.  That  he  could  pro- 
duce Shennalogy  as  well  as  himfelf;  for  that  he  was  John  ap  Rice,  apShenkin, 
ap  Shones,  He  then  turned  himfelf  to  the  Cenfor,  and  told  him  in  the  fame 
broken  accent,  and  with  much  warmth,  that  the  Jeiu  would  needs  uphold 
that  King  Cadwalladar  was  younger  than  IJfachar.  Mr.  Bickerjiaffe  [eem.ed  very 
much  inclined  to  give  fentence  againft  Dathan,  as  being  a  Jew,  but  finding 
reafons,  by  fome  expreffions  which  the  Weljhman  let  fall  in  alTerting  the  an- 
tiquity of  his  family,  to  fufpe6l  the  faid  Weljliman  was  a  Pra  Adamite,  he  fuf- 
fered  the  Jury  to  go  out,  without  any  previous  admonition.  After  fome 
time  they  returned,  and  gave  their  Verdi^l,  that  it  appearing  the  perfons 
at  the  Bar  did  neither  of  them  wear  a  fword,  and  that  confequently  they 
had  no  right  to  quarrel  upon  a  point  of  Honor;  to  prevent  fuch  frivolous 
Appeals  for  the  future,  they  fliould  both  of  them  be  toffed  in  the  fame 
Blanket,  and  there  adjufl  the  fuperiority  as  they  could  agree  it  between 
themfelves,  The  Cenfor  confirmed  the  Verdi6i. 

Richard  Newman  was  indi6led  by  Major  Punto,  for  having  ufed  the  word 
Perhaps  it  may  be  fo,  in  a  difpute  with  the  faid  Major.  The  Major  urged,  that 
the  word,  Perhaps,  was  queflioning  his  Veracity,  and  that  it  was  an  indire6l 
manner  of  giving  him  the  Lie.  Richard  Newman  had  nothing  more  to  fay  for 
himfelf,  than  that  he  intended  no  fuch  thing,  and  threw  himfelf  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  Court.  The  Jury  brought  in  their  Verdi^l  fpecial. 

Mr.  Bickerftajfe  flood  up,  and  after  having  caft  his  eyes  over  the  whole  Af- 
fembly  hemmed  thrice.  He  then  acquainted  them,  that  he  had  laid  down 
a  Rule  to  himfelf,  which  he  was  refolved  never  to  depart  from,  and  which, 
as  he  conceived,  would  very  much  conduce  to  the  fliortning  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Court:  I  mean,  fays  he,  never  to  allow  of  the  Lye  being  given  by 
Conftrudion,  Implication,  or  Indu6lion,  but  by  the  fole  ufe  of  the  word 

itfelf 
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itfelf.  He  then  proceeded  to  fliew  the  great  mifchiefs  that  had  arifen  to 
the  Englijh  Nation  from  that  pernicious  Monofy liable;  that  it  had  bred  the 
moft  fatal  Quarrels  between  the  deareft  friends;  that  it  had  frequently  thin- 
ned the  Guards,  and  made  great  havoc  in  the  Army;  that  it  had  fometimes 
weakened  the  City  Trained-bands;  and  in  a  word,  had  deftroyed  many  of 
the  braveft  men  in  the  Ifle  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  prevention  of  which 
evils  for  the  future,  he  inflruded  the  Jury  to  prejent  the  word  itfelf  as  a 
Nuifance  in  the  Englijh  Tongue;  and  further  promifed  them,  that  he  would, 
upon  fuch  their  prefentment,  publifh  an  Edid  of  the  Court  for  the  entire 
banifliment  and  exclufion  of  it  out  of  the  difcourfes  and  converfation  of  all 
civil  Societies, 

This  is  a  true  Copy, 

Charles  Lillie. 

Monday  next  is  Jet  apart  for  the  Trial  ofjeveral  Female  Caufes. 

N.  B.  The  Cafe  of  the  Haffoc  will  come  on  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajfifted  in  this  Paper. 


N^  257.  Thurfday,  Xovemher  30.    1710. 

In  novafert  animus  mutatas  die  ere  for  mas 

Corpora:  Dii,  captis  (nam  vos  mutajlis  et  illasj 

JJpirate  meis.  Ovid.  Met, 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  29, 
VERY  Nation  is  diftinguiflied  by  productions  that  are  peculiar  to  it. 


E 


Great  Britain  is  particularly  fruitful  in  Religions,  that  fhoot  up  and 
florifh  in  this  climate  more  than  in  any  other.  We  are  fo  famous  abroad 
for  our  great  variety  of  Seds  and  Opinions,  that  an  ingenious  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  lately  returned  from  his  Travels,  affures  me,  there  is  a  Show 
at  this  time  carried  up  and  down  in  Germany,  which  reprefents  all  the  Re- 
ligions of  Great  Britain  in  Wax-work,  Notwithftanding  that  the  pliancy  of 
the  matter  in  which  the  images  are  wrought  makes  it  capable  of  being  mould- 
ed into  all  fhapes  and  figures,  my  friend  tells  me,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
poflTible  for  it  to  be  twilled  and  tortured  into  fo  many  fcrewed  faces  and  wry 
V  O  L.   II.  Z  z  features 
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features  as  appeared  in  feveral  of  the  figures  that  compofed  the  Show.  I 
was  indeed  fo  pleafed  with  thedefign  of  the  German  Artift,  that  I  begged  my 
friend  to  give  me  an  account  of  it  in  all  its  particulars,  which  he  did  after 
the  following  manner. 

I  have  often,  fays  he,  been  prefent  at  a  fliow  of  Elephants,  Camels, 
Dromedaries,  and  other  ftrange  creatures,  but  I  never  faw  fo  great  an  Af- 
fembly  of  Spedators  as  were  met  together  at  the  opening  of  this  great 
piece  of  Wax- work.  We  were  all  placed  in  a  large  hall,  according  to  the 
price  that  we  had  paid  for  our  feats:  the  curtain  that  hung  before  the  fhow 
was  made  by  a  Mafter  of  Tapeilry,  who  had  woven  it  in  the  figure  of  a 
monftrous  Hydra  that  had  feveral  heads,  which  brandifiied  out  their  tongues, 
and  feemed  to  hifs  at  each  other.  Some  of  thefe  heads  were  large  and  en- 
tire; and  where  any  of  them  had  been  lopped  away,  there  fprouted  up  fe- 
veral in  the  room  of  them;  infomuch  that  for  one  head  cut  off,  a  man 
might  fee  ten,  twenty,  or  an  hundred  of  a  fmaller  fize,  creeping  through 
the  wound.  In  (liort,  the  whole  Pi^lure  was  nothing  but  confufion  and 
bloodflied.  On  a  fudden,  fays  my  friend,  I  was  ftartled  with  a  florifh  of 
many  Mufical  Inflruments  that  I  had  never  heard  before,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fhort  tune  (if  it  might  be  fo  called)  wholly  made  up  of  Jars  and 
Difcords.  Among  the  reft,  there  was  an  Organ,  a  Bagpipe,  a  Groaning- 
board,  a  Stentorophonic  Trumpet,  with  feveral  wind-inftruments  of  a  moft 
difagrreeable  found,  which  I  do  not  fo  much  as  know  the  names  of  After, 
a  fhort  florifh,  the  Curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  we  were  prefented  with  the 
moft  extraordinary  aft'embly  of  figures  that  ever  entered  into  a  Man's  Ima- 
gination. The  defign  of  the  Workman  was  fo  well  exprefPed  in  the  dumb 
Ihow  before  us,  that  it  was  not  hard  for  an  Englipima^i  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  it. 

The  principal  figures  were  placed  in  a  row,  confifting  of  feven  perfons.' 
The  middle  figure,  which  immediately  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  was  much  bigger  than  the  reft,  was  formed  like  a  Matron,  dreffed 
in  the  habit  of  an  elderly  Woman  of  Qiiality  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days. 
The  moft  remarkable  parts  of  her  drefs,  was  the  Beaver  with  the  fteeple 
Crown,  the  Scarf  that  was  darker  than  Sable,  and  the  Lawn  Apron  that 
was  whiter  than  Ermin.  Her  Gown  was  of  the  richeft  black  Velvet,  and 
juft  upon  her  heart  ftudded  with  large  Diamonds  of  an  ineftimable  value, 
difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  Crofs.  She  bore  an  inexpreflible  chearfulnefs  and 
dignity  in  her  Afpe6l;  and  though  fhe  feemed  in  years,  appeared  with  fo 
much  fpirit  and  vivacity,  as  gave  her  at  the  fame  time  an  air  of  old  age  and 
immortality.  I  found  my  heart  touched  with  fo  much  Love  and  Reverence 
at  the  fight  of  her,  that  the  Tears  ran  down  my  face  as  I  looked  upon  her; 

and 
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and  ftill  the  more  I  looked  upon  her,  the  more  my  heart  was  melted  with 
the  fentiments  of  filial  tendernefs  and  duty.  I  difcovered  every  moment 
fomething  fo  charming  in  this  figure,  that  I  could  fcarce  take  my  eyes  off 
it.  On  its  right  hand  there  fat  the  figure  of  a  woman  fo  covered  with  orna- 
ments, that  her  face,  her  body,  andher  hands,  were  almoft  entirely  hid 
under  them.  The  little  you  could  fee  of  her  face  was  painted;  and  what  I 
thought  very  odd,  had  fomething  in  it  like  artificial  wrinkles;  but  I  was 
the  lefs  furprifed  at  it,  when  I  faw  upon  her  forehead  an  old-fafhioned 
Tower  of  grey  Hairs.  Her  Head-drefs  rofe  very  high  by  three  feveral  (lo- 
ries or  degrees;  her  garments  had  a  thoufand  colors  in  them,  and  were 
embroidered  with  Croffes  in  Gold,  Silver  and  Silk;  She  had  nothing  on, 
fo  much  as  a  Glove  or  a  Slipper,  which  was  not  marked  with  this  figure; 
nay,  fo  fuperflitioufly  fond  did  fhe  appear  of  it,  that  flie  fat  crofs  legged, 
I  was  quickly  fick  of  this  tawdry  compofition  of  Ribands,  Silks  and  Jewels, 
and  therefore  call  my  eye  on  a  Dame  which  was  jufl  the  reverfe  of  it.  I 
need  not  tell  my  Reader,  that  the  Lady  before  defcribed  was  Popery,  or  that 
file  I  am  now  going  to  defcribe  is  Prejbytery.  She  fat  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
venerable  Matron,  and  fo  much  refembled  her  in  the  features  of  her  counte- 
nance, that  fhe  feemed  her  Sifter;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  one  obferved  alike- 
nefs  in  her  beauty,  one  could  not  but  take  notice,  that  there  was  fomething 
in  it  fickly  and  fplenetic.  Her  face  had  enough  to  difcover  the  relation, 
■but  it  was  drawn  up  into  a  peevifh  figure,  fowred  with  difcontent,  and  o- 
ver-cafl  with  melancholy.  She  feemed  offended  at  the  Matron  for  the  fhape 
of  her  Hat,  as  too  much  refembling  the  triple  Coronet  of  the  perfon  who 
fat  by  her.  One  might  fee  likewife,  that  flie  diffented  from  the  white  A- 
pron  and  the  Crofs;  for  which  reafons  fhe  had  made  herfelf  a  plain  home- 
ly dowdy,  and  turned  her  face  towards  the  Sedaries  that  fat  on  her  left 
hand,  as  being  afraid  of  looking  upon  the  Matron,  left  fhe  fhould  fee  the 
Harlot  by  her. 

On  the  right  hand  of  Popery  fate  Judaijm,  reprefented  by  an  old  man  em- 
broidered with  Phyladeries,  and  diftinguiflied  by  many  typical  figures, 
which  I  had  not  (kill  enough  to  unriddle.  He  was  placed  among  the  rub- 
bifh  of  a  Temple;  but  inftead  of  weeping  over  it,  (which  I  fhould  have  ex- 
peded  from  him)  he  was  counting  out  a  Bag  of  Money  upon  the  ruins 
of  it. 

On  his  right  hand  was  Deijm,  or  Natural  Religion.  This  was  a  figure  of 
an  half-naked  aukward  country  Wench,  who  with  proper  ornaments  and 
education  would  have  made  an  agreeable  and  beautiful  Appearance;  but 
for  want  of  thofe  Advantages,  was  fuch  a  fpedacle  as  a  man  would  blufli 
to  look  upon. 

Z  z  2  I  have 
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I  have  now,  continued  my  friend,  given  you  an  account  of  thofe  who 
were  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Matron,  and  who,  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  fat,  were  Deifm,  Judaifm,  and  Popery.  On  the  left  hand, 
as  I  told  you,  appeared  Prejhytery.  The  next  to  her  was  a  figure  which 
fomewhat  puzzled  me:  It  was  that  of  a  man  looking,  with  horror  in  his 
eyes,  upon  a  Silver  Bafon  filled  with  water.  Obferving  fomething  in  his 
Countenance  that  looked  like  Lunacy,  I  fancied  at  firft  that  he  was  to  ex- 
prefs  that  kind  of  diftradion  which  the  Phyficians  call  the  Hydro-Phobia; 
but  confidering  what  the  intention  of  the  fhow  was,  I  immediately  recol- 
leded  myfelf,  and  concluded  it  to  be  Anabaptifm. 

The  next  figure  was  a  Man  that  fat  under  a  mod  profound  compofure 
of  Mind:  he  wore  an  Hat  whofe  Brims  were  exa(511y  parallel  with  the  Ho- 
rizon: his  Garment  had  neither  Sleeve  nor  Skirt,  nor  fo  much  as  a  fuper- 
fluous  Button.  What  they  called  his  Cravat,  was  a  little  piece  of  white  Li- 
nen quilled  with  great  exacTtnefs,  and  hanging  below  his  Chin  about  two 
inches.  Seeing  a  Book  in  his  hand,  I  afLed  our  Artift  what  it  was,  who  told 
me  it  was  the  Quakers  Religion;  upon  which  I  defired  a  fight  of  it.  Upon 
perufal,  I  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  riew-fafhioned  Grammar,  or  an  art 
of  abridging  ordinary  difcourfe.  The  Nouns  were  reduced  to  a  very  fmall 
number,  as  the  Light,  Friend,  Babylon.  The  Principal  of  his  Pronouns  was 
I'hou;  and  as  for  Tou,  Ye.,  and  Yours,  I  found  they  were  not  looked  upon  as 
Parts  of  Speech  in  this  Grammar.  All  the  Verbs  wanted  the  Second  perfon 
plural;  the  Participles  ending  all  in  ing  or  ed.,  which  were  marked  with  a 
particular  Accent.  There  were  no  Adverbs  befides  Yea  and  Nay.  The  fame 
thrift  was  obferved  in  the  Prepofitions.  The  Conjunctions  were  only  Heml 
and  Hal  and  the  Interjections  brought  under  the  three  heads  of  Sighing, 
Sobbing,  and  Groaning.  There  was  at  the  end  of  the  Grammar  a  littleNo- 
menclature,  called,  The  Chrijlian  Mans  Vocabulary^  which  gave  new  Apellati- 
ons,  or,  (if  you  will)  Chriftian  Names  to  almofl  every  thing  in  Life.  I  re- 
placed the  Book  in  the  hand  of  the  figure,  not  without  admiring  the  fim- 
plicity  of  its  Garb,  Speech,  and  Behaviour. 

Juft  oppofite  to  this  row  of  Religions,  there  was  a  Statue  drefled  in  a 
Fool's  Coat,  with  a  Cap  of  Bells  upon  his  head,  laughing  and  pointing  at 
the  figures  that  flood  before  him.  This  Ideot  is  fuppofed  to  fay  in  his  heart 
what  David^s  Fool  did  fome  thoufands  of  years  ago,  and  was  therefore  de- 
figned  as  a  proper  Reprefentative  of  thofe  among  us  who  are  called  Athe- 
ifts  and  Infidels  by  others,  and  Free-thinkers  by  themfelves. 

There  were  many  other  groups  of  figures  which  I  did  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of;  but  feeing  a  colledion  of  both  Sexes  turning  their  backs  upon  the 
Company,  and  laying  their  heads  very  clofe  together,  I  enquired  after  their 
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Religion,    and  found  that  they  called  themfelves   the  Philadelphians,  or  the 
Family  of  Love. 

In  the  oppofite  corner  there  fat  another  little  congregation  of  ftrange  fi- 
gures, opening  their  mouths  as  wide  as  they  could  gape,  and  diftinguilhed 
by  the  title  of  the  Sweet  fingers  o/"Ifrael. 

1  muft  not  omit,  that  in  this  Affembly  of  Wax  there  were  feveral  pieces 
that  moved  by  clock-work,  and  gave  great  fatisfa^lion  to  the  Spedators. 
Behind  the  Matron  there  flood  one  of  thefe  figures,  and  behind  Popery  a- 
nother,  which,  as  the  Artift  told  us,  were  each  of  them  the  Genius  of  the 
perfon  they  attended.  That  behind  Popery  reprefented  PerfeaUion,  and  the 
other  Moderation.  The  firfl  of  thefe  moved  by  fecret  Springs  towards  a 
great  heap  of  dead  Bodies  that  lay  piled  upon  one  another  at  a  confidera- 
ble  diftance  behind  the  principal  figures.  There  were  written  on  the  fore- 
heads of  thefe  dead  men  feveral  hard  words,  as  Prce- Adamites,  Sabbatarians, 
Camaronians,  Muggletonians.  Brownijls,  Independants,  Mafonites,  Camifars,  and  the 
like.  At  the  approach  o£  Perfecution,  it  was  fo  contrived,  thatasfhe  held  up 
her  bloody  Flag,  the  whole  alfembly  of  dead  men,  like  thofe  in  the  Rehearjal 
fiarted  up  and  drew  their  Swords.  This  was  followed  by  great  clafhings 
and  noife,  when  in  the  midft  of  the  tumult,  the  figure  of  Moderation  moved 
gently  towards  this  new  Army,  which,  upon  her  holding  up  a  paper  in  her 
hand,  infcribed  Liberty  of  Conjcience,  immediately  fell  into  a  heap  of  Carcaf- 
fes,  remaining  in  the  fame  quiet  pofture  that  they  lay  at  firft. 

N°  259.  Tuefday,  December  3.   17 10. 

Vexat  cenfura  columbas.  J^iv. 

A  continuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  held  in  Sheer-Lane  on 
Monday  the  zjth  of  November,  before  Ifaac  Bickerftaffe,  Efq;  Cenfor  of 
Great-Britain. 

Elizabeth  Makcbate,  of  the  Parifh  of  St.  Catherine  s,  Spinfl:er,  was  indicted 
for  furreptitioufly  taking  away  the  Haffoc  from  under  the  Lady 
Grave- Airs,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five,  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  No- 
vember.    The  Profecutor  depofed,  that  as  llie  flood  up  to  make  a  Curtfy  to 
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a  Perfon  of  Quality  in  a  neighbouring  Pew,  the  Criminal  conveyed  away 
the  HafToc  by  ftealth,  infomuch  that  the  Profecutor  was  obliged  to  fit  all 
the  while  Ihe  was  at  Church,  or  to  fay  her  Prayers  in  a  pofture  that  did  not 
become  a  Woman  of  her  Quality.  The  Prifoner  pleaded  Inadvertancy; 
and  the  Jury  were  going  to  bring  it  in  Chance-medly,  had  not  feveralWit- 
neffes  been  produced  againft  the  faid  Elizabeth  Makebate,  that  fhe  was  an  old 
Offender,  and  a  Woman  of  a  bad  reputation.  It  appeared  in  particular, 
that  on  the  Sunday  before  fhe  had  detracted  from  a  new  Petticoat  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Doelittle,  having  faid  in  the  hearing  of  feveral  credible  Witneffes,  that 
the  faid  Petticoat  was  fcowred,  to  the  great  grief  and  detriment  of  the  faid 
Mary  Doelittle.  There  were  likewife  many  Evidences  produced  againft  the 
Criminal,  that  though  fhe  never  failed  to  come  to  Church  on  Sunday, 
flie  was  a  moft  notorious  Sabbath-breaker,  and  that  fhe  fpent  her  whole 
time,  during  Divine  Service,  in  difparaging  other  people's  clothes,  and 
whifpering  to  thofe  who  fat  next  her.  Upon  the  whole,  fhe  was  found 
guilty  of  the  Indi6lment,  and  received  Sentence  to  a(k  pardon  of  the  Profe- 
cutor upon  her  bare  knees,  without  either  Cufhion  or  Haffoc  under  her,  in 
the  face  of  the  Court. 

K.  B.  As  foon  as  the  fentence  was  executed  on  the  Criminal,  which  was 
done  in  open  Court  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  the  firft  Lady  of  the  Bench 
on  Mr.  Bickerjiaffe's  right  hand  flood  up,  and  made  a  motion  to  the  Court, 
that  whereas  it  was  impoffible  for  Women  of  Fafhion  to  drefs  themfelves 
before  the  Church  was  half  done,  and  whereas  many  confufions  and  in- 
conveniences did  arife  thereupon,  it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to  fend  a 
Footman,  in  order  to  keep  their  places,  as  was  ufual  in  other  polite  and 
well-regulated  Affemblies.  The  motion  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the 
Books,  and  conlidered  at  a  more  convenient  time. 

Charles  Cambrick,  Linen-draper,  in  the  city  of  We/lminfter,  was  indi^led  for 
fpeaking  obfcenely  to  the  Lady  Penelope  Touchwood.  It  appeared,  that  the 
Profecutor  and  her  Woman  going  in  a  Stage- Coach  from  London  to  Brent- 
ford, where  they  were  to  be  met  by  the  Lady's  own  Chariot,  the  Criminal 
and  another  of  his  acquaintance  travelled  with  them  in  the  fame  Coach,  at 
which  time  the  Prifoner  talked  Bawdy  for  the  fpace  of  three  miles  and  a 
half.  The  Profecutor  alledged.  That  over-againft  the  Old  Fox  at  Knights- 
bridge,  he  mentioned  the  word  Linen;  that  at  the  further  end  of  Kenfington 
he  made  ufe  of  the  term  Smock;  and  that  before  he  came  to  Hamrherjmith^ 
he  talked  almoft  a  quarter  of  an  hour  upon  Wedding-fhifts.  The  Profecu- 
tor's  Woman  confirmed  what  her  Lady  had  faid,  and  added  further,  that 
fhe  had  never  feen  her  Lady  in  fo  great  a  confufion,  and  in  fuch  a  taking, 
as  fhe  was  during  the  whole  difcourfe  of  the  Criminal.     The  Prifoner  had 

little 
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little  to  fay  for  himfelf,  but  that  he  talked  only  in  his  own  trade,  and  meant 
no  hurt  by  what  he  faid.  The  Jury  however  found  him  guilty,  and  repre- 
fented  by  their  Forewoman,  that  fuch  difcourfes  were  apt  to  fully  the  ima- 
gination, and  that  by  a  concatenation  of  Ideas,  the  word  Linen  implied 
many  things  that  were  not  proper  to  be  flirred  up  in  the  mind  of  a  woman 
who  was  of  the  Profecutor's  Quality,  and  therefore  gave  it  as  their  VeditSl, 
that  the  Linen-draper,  fhould  lofe  his  tongue.  Mr.  Bickerjiaffe  {a.id,  he  thought 
the  Profecutor's  ears  were  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Prifoner's  tongue,  and 
therefore  gave  Sentence  as  follows:  That  they  fhould  both  be  placed  over- 
againft  one  another  in  the  midft  of  the  Court,  there  to  remain  for  the  fpace 
of  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time,  the  Linen-draper  was  to  be 
gagged,  and  the  Lady  to  hold  her  hands  clofe  upon  both  her  ears;  which 
was  executed  accordingly. 

Edward  Callicoat  was  indided  as  an  accomplice  to  Charles  Cambrick,  for  that 
he  the  faid  Edward  Callicoat  did,  by  his  filence  and  fmiles,  feem  to  ap- 
prove and  abet  the  faid  Charles  Cambrick  in  every  thing  he  faid.  It  appear- 
ed, that  the  Prifoner  was  Foreman  of  the  fliop  to  the  aforefaid  Charles  Cam- 
brick,  and  by  his  Poft  obliged  to  fmile  at  every  thing  that  the  other  fhould 
be  pleafed  to  fay:  upon  which  he  was  acquitted. 

Jofias  Shallow  was  indicted  in  the  name  of  Dame  Winifred,  fole  Reli^l  of 
Richard  Dainty,  Efq;  for  having  faid  feveral  times  in  Company,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  feveral  perfons  there  prefent,  that  he  was  extremely  obliged  to 
the  Widow  Dainty,  and  that  he  fhould  never  be  able  fufficiently  to  exprefs 
his  gratitude.  The  Profecutor  urged,  that  this  might  blafl  her  reputation, 
and  that  it  was  in  effe6i  a  boalling  of  Favors  which  he  had  never  received. 
The  Prifoner  feemed  to  be  much  allonifhed  at  the  conftru^lion  which  was 
put  upon  his  words,  and  faid,  that  he  meant  nothing  by  them,  but  that 
the  Widow  had  befriended  him  in  a  Leafe,  and  was  very  kind  to  his  young- 
er Sifter.  The  Jury  finding  him  a  little  weak  in  his  underftanding,  without 
going  out  of  the  Court,  brought  in  their  Verdi6l  Ignoramus. 

Urjula  Goodenough  was  accufed  by  the  Lady  Betty  Woiidbe,  for  having  faid, 
that  fhe  the  Lady  Betty  Woudbe  was  painted.  The  Prifoner  brought  feveral 
perfons  of  good  Credit  to  witnefs  to  her  Reputation,  and  proved  by  unde- 
niable Evidences,  that  fhe  was  never  at  the  place  where  the  words  were  faid 
to  have  been  uttered.  The  Cenfor  obferving  the  behaviour  of  the  Profecu- 
tor, found  reafon  to  believe  that  fhe  had  indi^led  the  Prifoner  for  no  other 
reafon  but  to  make  her  complexion  be  taken  notice  of,  which  indeed  was 
very  frefh  and  beautiful:  he  therefore  afked  the  Offender  with  a  very  ftern 
voice,  how  fhe  could  prefume  to  fpread  fo  groundlefs  a  report?  And  whe- 
ther flie  faw  any  colors  in  the  Lady  Wou'dbe's,  face  that  could  procure  Cre- 
dit 
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dit  to  fuch  a  faHliood?  Do  you  fee  (fays  he)  any  lillies  or  rofes  in  her  cheeks, 
any  bloom,  any  probability? The  Profecutor,  not  able  to  bear  fuch  lan- 
guage any  longer,  told  him,  that  he  talked  like  a  blind  old  Fool,  and  that 
fhe  was  aftiamed  to  have  entertained  any  opinion  of  his  Wifdom:  but  fhe 
was  put  to  filence,  and  fentenced  to  wear  her  Mafk  for  five  months,  and 
not  to  prefume  to  fhew  her  face  till  the  town  fhould  be  empty. 

Benjamin  Buzzard,  Efq;   was   indided  for  having  told  the   Lady  Everbloom 
at  a  public  Ball,  that  fhe  looked  very  well  for  a  Woman  of  her  Years.  The 
Prifoner  not  denying  the  Fa6l,  and  perfifting  before  the  Court  that  he  look- 
ed upon  it  as  a  compliment,  the  Jury  brought  him  in  Non  Compos  Mentis. 
The  Court  then  adjourned  to  Monday  the  nth  Injlant. 

Copia  Vera,   Charles  Lillie. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  qffijled  in  this  Taper. 
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Non  cuicunque  datum  ejl  habere  nafum.  Mart. 

From  my  own  Apartment.,  December  6. 

WE  have  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  Differtation  upon  Thumbs,  in 
Montaigne's  EJfays,  and  another  upon  Ears  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  I  am 
here  going  to  write  one  upon  Nofes,  having  chofen  for  my  Text  the  follow- 
ing Verfes  out  of  Hudibras: 

So  learned  Talicotius/rom 
The  brawny  part  of  Porter's  bum 
Cut  Jupplemental  Mojes,  which 
Lajled  as  long  as  parent  breech: 
But  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out., 
Off  drop' d  the  fympathetic  Jnout. 

Notwithftanding  that  there  is  nothing  obfcene  in  natural  knowledge,  and 
that  I  intend  to  give  as  little  offence  as  may  be  to  readers  of  a  well-bred  ima- 
gination, I  muft,  for  my  own  quiet,  defire  the  Critics  (who  in  all  times 
have  been  famous  for  Good  Nofes)  to  refrain  from  the  ledure  of  this  curious 
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Tra6}.  Thefe  Gentleman  were  formerly  marked  out  and  diftinguiflied  by 
the  little  Rhinocerial  Nofe,  which  was  always  looked  upon  as  an  inftrument 
of  derifion,  and  which  they  ufed  to  cock,  tofs,  or  draw  up  in  a  contemptu- 
ous manner,  upon  reading  the  works  of  their  ingenuous  Contemporaries. 
It  is  not  therefore  for  this  generation  of  men  that  I  write  the  prefent  tranf- 
aclion, 

-^ Minus  aptus  acutis 


Jiaribus  horum  homimun — ■ 

But  for  the  fake  of  fome  of  my  Philofophical  Friends  in  the  Royal  Society, 
who  perufe  difcourfes  of  this  nature  with  a  becoming  gravity,  and  a  defire 
of  improving  by  them. 

Many  are  the  opinions  of  Learned  men  concerning  the  rife  of  that  fatal 
diftemper  which  has  always  taken  a  particular  pleafure  in  venting  its  fpight 
upon  the  Nofe.  I  have  feen  a  little  Burlefque  Poem  in  Italian  that  gives  a 
very  pleafant  account  of  this  matter.  The  fable  of  it  runs  thus:  Mars,  the 
God  of  War,  having  ferved  during  the  fiege  of  J^aples  in  the  fhapeof  aFrenck 
Colonel,  received  a  vifit  one  night  from  Venus,  the  Goddefs  of  Love,  who 
had  been  always  his  profeffed  Miftrefs  and  Admirer.  The  Poem  fays,  fhe 
came  to  him  in  the  difguife  of  a  Suttling  Wench,  with  a  Bottle  of  Brandy 
under  her  arm.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  he  managed  matters  fo  well,  thatflie 
went  away  big-bellied,  and  was  at  length  brought  to  bed  of  a  little  Cupid. 
This  boy,  whether  it  were  by  reafon  of  any  bad  food  that  his  Father  had 
eaten  during  the  fiege,  or  of  any  particularmalignity  in  the  Stars  that  reign- 
ed at  his  nativity,  came  into  the  world  with  a  very  fickly  look,  and  crazy 
conRitution.  As  foon  as  he  was  able  to  handle  his  Bow,  he  made  difcove- 
ries  of  a  moft  perverfe  difpofition.  He  dipped  all  his  Arrows  in  poifon,  that 
rotted  every  thing  they  touched,  and  what  was  more  particular,  aimed  all 
his  fhafts  at  the  Nofe,  quite  contrary  to  the  pradice  of  his  elder  Brothers, 
who  had  made  a  human  Heart  their  Butt  in  all  countries  and  ages.  To 
break  him  of  this  roguifli  trick,  his  parents  put  him  to  fchool  to  Mercury, 
who  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  him  from  demolifhing  the  Nofes  of  mankind; 
but  in  fpight  of  education,  the  boy  continued  very  unlucky;  and  though; 
his  malice  was  a  little  foftned  by  good  inftru^ions,  he  would  very  frequent- 
ly let  fly  an  invenomed  Arrow,  and  wound  his  votaries  oftner  in  the  Nofe 
than  in  the  Heart.   Thus  far  the  fable. 

I  need  not  tell  my  Learned  reader,  that  €orreggio  has  drawn  a  Cupid  tak- 
ing his  LefTon  from  Mercury,  conformable  to  this  Poem;  nor  that  the  Poem 
itfelf  was  defigned  as  a  Burlefque  upon  Fracajlorius, 

It  was  a  little  after  this  fatal  fiege  of  Maples  that  Talicotius  begun  to  prac- 
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life  in  a  town  of  Germany.  He  was  the  firft  Clap-dodor  that  I  meet  within 
Hiftory,  and  a  greater  man  in  his  age  than  our  celebrated  Dr.  Wall.  He  faw 
his  Species  extremely  mutilated  and  disfigured  by  this  new  dillemper  that 
was  crept  into  it;  and  therefore,  in  purfuance  of  a  very  feafonable  inventi- 
on, fet  up  a  manufacture  of  Nofes,  having  firft  got  a  Patent  that  none  ftiould 
prefume  to  make  nofes  befides  himfelf.  His  firft  Patient  was  a  Great  man 
oi Portugal,  who  had  done  good  fervices  to  his  country,  but  in  the  midft  of 
them  unfortunately  loft  his  Nofe.  Talicotius  grafted  a  new  one  on  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  Griftle  or  Cartilaginous  fubftance,  which  would  fneeze, 
fmell,  take  fnuif,  pronounce  the  letters  M  or  N^  and  in  fhort,  do  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  genuine  and  natural  Nofe.  There  was  however  one  misfortune  in 
this  experiment.  The  Fortuguefe's  complexion  was  a  little  upon  thefubfufc, 
with  very  black  eyes  and  dark  eyebrows,  and  the  Nofe  being  taken  from  a 
Porter  that  had  a  white  German  fkin,  and  cut  out  of  thofe  parts  that  are  not 
expofed  to  the  Sun,  it  was  very  vifible  that  the  features  of  his  face  were  not 
fellows.  In  a  word,  the  Conde  refembled  one  of  thofe  maimed  antique  Sta- 
tues that  has  often  a  modern  Nofe  of  frefh  Marble  glewed  to  a  face  of  fucha 
yellow  ivory  complexion  as  nothing  can  give  but  age.  To  remedy  this  par- 
ticular for  the  future,  the  Do6lor  got  together  a  great  colledion  of  Porters, 
men  of  all  complexions,  black,  brown,  fair,  dark,  fallow,  pale,  and  ruddy; 
fo  that  it  was  impoflible  for  a  Patient  of  the  moft  out-of-the-way  color  not 
to  find  a  Nofe  to  match  it. 

The  Doctor's  houfe  was  now  very  much  enlarged,  and  become  a  kind  of 
College,  or  rather  Hofpital,  for  the  fafhionable  Cripples  of  both  Sexes  that 
reforted  to  him  from  all  parts  oi  Europe.  Over  his  door  v^as  faftened  a  large 
Golden  Snout,  not  unlike  that  which  is  placed  over  the  great  Gates  at  Bra- 
xen-XoJe  College  in  Oxford;  and  as  it  is  ufual  for  the  learned  in  Foreign  U- 
niverfities  to  diftinguifli  their  houfes  by  a  Latin  fentence,  the  Dodor  writ 
underneath  this  great  Golden  Probofcis  two  verfes  out  of  Ovid: 

Militat  omnis  amans,  habet  etjiia  cajlra  Cupido, 
Pontice,  crede  mihi,  militat  omnis  amans. 

It  is  reported,  that  Talicotius  had  at  one  time  in  his  houfe  twelve  German 
Counts,  nineteen  French  Marquiffes,  and  a  hundred  5/;(2n2/7i  Cavaliers,  befides 
one  folitary  Englijh  Efquire,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  Though  the  Dodor 
had  the  Monopoly  of  Nofes  in  his  own  hands,  he  is  faid  not  to  have  been 
unreafonable.  Indeed  if  a  man  had  occafion  for  a  high  i?o?;i<3:n  Nofe,  he  muft 
go  to  the  price  of  it.  A  Carbuncle  Nofe  likewife  bore  anexceffive  rate:  but 
for  your  ordinary  fhort  turned-up  Nofes,  of  which  there  was  the  greateft 
confumption,  they  coft  little  or  nothing;   at  leaft  the  purchafers  thought  fo, 

who 
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who  would  have  been  content  to  have  paid  much  dearer  for  them  rather 
than  to  h  ave  gone  without  them. 

The  Sympathy  betwixt  the  Nofe  and  its  Parent  was  very  extraordinary. 
Hudibras  has  told  us,  that  when  the  Porter  died,  the  nofe  dropped  ofcourfe, 
in  which  cafe  it  was  ufual  to  return  the  Nofe,  in  order  to  have  it  interred 
with  its  firll  owner.  The  Nofe  was  likewife  affeded  by  the  pain  as  well  as 
death  of  the  original  Proprieter.  An  eminent  inftance  of  this  nature  hap- 
pened to  three  Spaniards^  whofe  Nofes  were  all  made  out  of  the  fame  piece  of 
Brawn.  They  found  them  one  day  flioot  and  fwell  extremely,  upon  which 
they  fent  to  know  how  the  Porter  did,  and  heard  upon  enquiry,  that  the 
parent  of  the  Nofes  had  been  feverely  kicked  the  day  before,  and  that  the 
Porter  kept  his  bed  on  account  of  the  bruifes  it  had  received.  This  was  high- 
ly refented  by  the  Spaniards,  who  found  out  the  perfon  that  had  ufed  thePorteif 
fo  unmercifully,  and  treated  him  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  indignity  had 
been  done  to  their  own  Nofes.  In  this  and  feveral  other  cafes  it  might  be 
faid,  that  the  Porters  led  the  Gentleman  by  the  Nofe. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  any  thing  went  amifs  with  the  Nofe,  the  Porter 
felt  the  effedsof  it,  infomuch  that  it  was  generally  articled  with  the  Patient, 
that  he  fliould  not  only  abftain  from  all  his  old  courfes,  but  fhould  on  no 
pretence  whatfoever  fmell  Pepper,  or  eat  Muflard;  on  which  occafion:  the 
part  where  the  incihon  had  been  made  was  feifed  with  unfpeakable  twinges 
and  prickings. 

The  EngliJJiman  I  before  mentioned  was  fo  very  irregular,  and  relapfed  fo 
frequently  into  the  diftemper  which  at  firfl;  brought  him  to  the  Learned  Ta- 
licotius,  that  in  the  fpace  of  two  years  he  wore  out  five  Nofes,  and  by  that 
means  fo  tormented  the  Porters,  that  if  he  would  have  given  500/.  for  a 
Nofe,  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  would  accommodate  him.  This  young 
Gentleman  was  bornofhoneft  Parents,  and  palfed  his  firfl  years  in  Fox- 
hunting; but  accidentally  quitting  the  woods,  and  coming  up  to  London^  he 
was  fo  charmed  with  the  Beauties  of  the  Play-houfe,  that  he  had  not  been 
in  town  two  days  before  he  got  the  misfortune  which  carried  off  this  part 
of  his  face.  He  ufed  to  be  called  in  Germany,  the  Englijhman  of  five  Nofes, 
and,  the  Gentleman  that  had  thrice  as  many  Nofes  as  he  had  Ears;  Such 
was  the  rallery  of  thofe  times. 

I  fhall  clofe  this  paper  with  an  admonition  to  the  young  Men  of  this 
town,  which  I  think  the  more  necelfary,  becaufel  fee  feveral  new  frefh-co- 
lored  faces,  that  have  made  their  firft  appearance  in  it  this  Winter.  I  muft 
therefore  alTure  them,  that  the  art  of  making  Nofes  is  entirely  loft;  and  in  the 
next  place,  beg  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of  our  ordinary  town-rakes, 
who  live  as  if  there  was  a  Talicolius  to  be  met  with  at    the  Corner  of  every 
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ftreet.  Whatever  young  men  may  think,  the  Nofe  is  a  very  becoming  part 
of  the  face,  and  a  man  makes  but  a  very  filly  figure  without  it.  But  it  is 
the  nature  of  youth  not  to  know  the  value  of  any  thing  till  they  have  loft  it. 
The  general  precept  therefore  I  fhall  leave  with  them  is,  to  regard  every 
Town-woman  as  a  particular  kind  of  Siren,  that  has  a  defign  upon  their 
Nofes;  and  that,  amidft  her  flatteries  and  allurements,  they  will  fancy  fhe 
fpeaks  to  them  in  that  humourous  Phrafe  of  old  Plautus: 

Ego  tibifaciem  denajabo  mordiciis. 
"  Keep  your  face  out  my  way,  or  I'llbite  off  your  Nofe, 
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Verba  toga  fequeris,  junBurd  callidus  acri, 

Ore  teres  medico,  pallentes  radere  ?7iores, 

Dodus  et  iiigeniiO  culpam  defigere  ludo.  Perf.  Sat.  5. 


Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  ire.     - 

Timothy  TreatalU  Gent,  was  indi6led  by  feveral  Ladies  of  his  Sifter's  ac- 
quaintance for  a  very  rude  affront  offered  to  them  at  an  entertainment, 
to  which  he  had  invited  them  onTuefday  the  7th  oi Mvcmber  laft  paft,  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening.  The  indi6iment  fet  forth,  that 
the  faid  Mr.  Treatall  upon  the  ferving  up  of  the  fupper,  defired  the  Ladies 
to  take  their  places  according  to  their  different  age  and  feniority,  for  thatit 
was  the  way  always  at  his  table  to  payrefped  to  Years.  The indi61ment  ad- 
ded, that  this  produced  an  unfpeakable  confufion  in  the  Company;  for  that 
the  Ladies,  who  before  had  prelfed  together  for  a  place  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table,  immediately  crouded  with  the  fame  diforder  towards  the  end 
that  was  quite  oppofite;  that  Mrs.  Frontly  had  the  infolence  to  clap  herfelf 
down  at  the  very  loweff  place  of  the  table;  that  the  Widow  Partlett,  feated 
herfelf  on  the  right  hand  of  Mrs.  Frontly  alledging  for  her  excufe,  that  no 
ceremony  was  to  be  ufed  at  a  Round  Table;  that  Mrs.  Fidget  and  Mrs. 
Fejcue  difputed  above  half  an  hour  for  the  fame  Chair,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter would  not  give  up  the  caufe  till  it  was  decided  by  the  Parifli  Regi- 
fler,  which  happened  to  be  kept  hard  by.    The  Indidment  further  faid, 

that 
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that  the  reft  of  the  company  who  fat  down,  did  it  with  a  Referve  to  their 
Right,  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  aifert  on  another  occafion:  and  that 
Mrs.  Mary  Pippc,  an  old  maid,  was  placed  by  the  unanimous  Vote  of  the 
whole  company  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Table,  from  whence  flie  had  the 
confufion  to  behold  feveral  Mothers  of  Families  among  her  inferiors.  The 
Criminal  alledged  in  his  defence,  that  what  he  had  done,  was  to  raife  mirth, 
and  avoid  ceremony,  and  that  the  Ladies  did  not  complain  of  his  rudenefs 
till  the  next  morning,  having  eaten  up  what  he  had  provided  for  them 
with  great  readinefs  and  alacrity.  The  Cenfor  frowning  upon  him,  told  him 
that  he  ought  not  to  difcover  fo  much  levity  in  matters  of  a  ferious  nature, 
and  (upon  the  Jury's  bringing  him  in  guilty)  fentenced  him  to  treat  the 
whole  Affembly  of  Ladies  over  again,  and  to  take  care  that  he  did  it  with 
the  Decorum  which  was  due  to  Perfons  of  their  Quality. 

Rebecca  Shapely,  Spinfter,  was  indi^led  by  Mrs.  Sarah  S?nack,  for  fpeaking 
many  words  refle6i:ing  upon  her  reputation,  and  the  Heels  of  her  Silk  Slip- 
pers, which  the  Prifoner  had  malicioufly  fuggefted  to  be  two  Inches  higher 
than  they  really  were.  The  Profecutor  urged,  as  an  aggravation  of  her 
guilt,  that  the  Prifoner  was  herfelf  guilty  of  the  fame  kind  of  Forgery  which 
fhe  had  laid  to  the  Profecutor's  charge,  for  that  fhe  the  faid  Rebecca  Shapely 
did  always  wear  a  pair  of  Steel  Bodice,  and  a  falfe  Rump.  The  Cenfor 
ordered  the  Slippers  to  be  produced  in  open  Court,  where  the  Heels  were 
adjudged  to  be  of  the  ftatutable  fize.  He  then  ordered  the  Grand  Jury  to 
fearch  the  Criminal,  who,  after  fometime  fpent  therein,  acquitted  her  of 
the  Bodice,  but  found  her  guilty  of  the  Rump;  upon  which  (he  received 
Sentence  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes. 

William  Trippit  Efq;  of  the  Middle  Temple,  brought  his  A(flion  againft  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Prudely,  for  having  refufed  him  her  hand  as  he  offered  to 
lead  her  to  her  Coach  from  the  Opera.  The  Plaintiff  fet  forth,  that  he 
had  entered  himfelf  into  the  lift  of  thofe  Volunteers  who  officiate  every  night 
behind  the  boxes  as  Gentlemen-Uftiers  of  the  Play-houfe;  that  he  had  been 
at  a  confiderable  charge  in  white  Gloves,  Periwigs,  and  Snulf-Boxes,  in  or- 
der to  qualify  himfelf  for  that  employment,  and  in  hopes  of  making  his 
Fortune  by  it.  The  Council  for  the  Defendant  replied,  that  the  Plaintiff" 
had  given  out  that  he  was  within  a  month  of  wedding  their  Client,  and 
that  fhe  had  refufed  her  hand  to  him  in  ceremony,  left  he  ftiould  interpret  it 
as  a  promife  that  fhe  would  give  it  him  in  marriage.  As  foon  as  their 
Pleadings  on  both  fides  were  finiflied,  the  Cenfor  ordered  the  Plaintiff"  to  be 
caffiiered  from  his  Office  of  Gentleman-Uflier  to  the  Play-houfe,  ftnce  it 
was  too  plain  that  he  had  undertaken  it  with  an  ill  defign;  and  at  the  fame 
time- ordered  the  Defendant  either  to  marry  the  faid  Plaintiff",  or  to  pay  him 
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half  a  Crown  for  the  new  pair  of  Gloves  and  Coach-hire    that  he  was  at 
the  expence  of  in  her  fervice. 

The  Lady  Toiunly  brought  an  A61ion  of  Debt  againft  Mrs.  Flambeau  for 
that  Mrs.  Flambeau  had  not  been  to  fee  the  faid  Lady  Toiunly,  and  Mdfh  her 
joy,  hnce  her  marriage  with  Sir  Ralph,  notwithflanding  fhe  the  faid  Lady 
Toionly  had  paid  Mrs.  Flambeau  a  vifit  upon  her  firft  coming  to  town.  It 
was  urged  in  the  behalf  of  the  Defendant,  that  the  Plaintiff  had  never  giv- 
en her  any  regular  notice  of  her  being  in  town;  that  the  vifit  fhe  alledged 
had  been  made  on  a  Monday,  which  flie  knew  was  a  day  on  which  Mrs, 
Flambeau  was  always  abroad,  having  fet  afide  that  only  day  in  the  week  to 
mind  the  affairs  of  her  family;  that  the  fervant  who  enquired  whether  fhe 
was  at  home,  did  not  give  the  Vifiting  knock;  that  it  were  not  between  the 
hours  of  five  and  eight  in  the  evening;  that  there  was  no  Candles  lighted 
up;  that  it  was  not  on  Mrs.  Flambeau  s  day;  and  in  fliort,  that  there  was 
not  one  of  the  effential  points  obferved  that  conftitute  a  vifit.  She  further 
proved  by  her  Porter's  book,  which  was  produced  in  Court,  that  fhe  had 
paid  the  Lady  Toiunly  a  vifit  on  the  twenty  fourth  day  of  March,  juft  before 
her  leaving  the  Town,  in  the  year  1709-10,  for  which  flie  was  ftill  Creditor 
to  the  faid  Lady  Townly.  To  this  the  PlaintiflF  only  replied,  that  fhe  was 
now  under  covert,  and  not  liable  to  any  debts  contraded,  when  fhe  was  a 
fingle  Woman.  Mr.  Bickerjlajfe  finding  the  Caufe  to  be  very  intricate,  and 
that  feveral  points  of  Honor  were  likely  to  arife  in  it,  he  deferred  giving 
Judgment  upon  it  till  the  next  Seifion  day,  at  which  time  he  ordered  the 
Ladies  on  his  left  hand  to  prefent  to  the  Court  a  Table  of  all  the  Laws 
relating  to  vifits. 

Winifred  Leer,  brought  her  adion  againft  Richard  Sly,  for  having  broken 
a  Marriage  Contrail,  and  wedded  another  woman,  after  he  had  engaged 
himfelf  to  marry  the  faid  Winifred  Leer.  She  alledged,  that  he  had  ogled  her 
twice  at  an  Opera,  thrice  in  St.  James's  Church,  and  once  at  Poivel's  Pup- 
pet-fliow,  at  which  time  he  promifed  her  marriage  by  a  fide-glance,  as  her 
friend  could  teftify  that  fat  by  her.  Mr.  Bickerflaffe  finding  that  the  Defen- 
dant had  made  no  further  overture  of  Love  or  Marriage,  but  by  looks  and 
ocular  engagement;  yet  at  the  fame  time  confidering  how  very  apt  fuch 
impudent  Seducers  are  to  lead  the  Ladies  Hearts  affray,  ordered  the  Cri- 
minal to  ftand  upon  the  Stage  in  the  Hay-market,  between  each  a6l  of  the 
next  Opera,  there  to  be  expofed  to  public  view  as  a  falfe  Ogler. 

Upon  the  rifing  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Bickerflaffe  having  taken  one  of  thefe 
Counterfeits  in  the  very  fa6l  as  he  was  ogling  a  Lady  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
ordered  him  to  be  feized,  and  profecuted  upon  the  Statute  of  Ogling.  He 
likewife  direded  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  draw  up  an  Edid   againft  thefe 

common 
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common  Cheats,  that  make  Women  believe  they  are  diflraded  for  them  by- 
flaring  them  out  of  countenance,  and  often  blafl  a  Lady's  reputation  whom 
they  never  fpoke  to,  by  faucy  looks  and  diftant  familiarities. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  q/Ji/ted  in  this  Paper. 
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Arbiter  hie  igitur  faSlus  de  lite  jocojd.  Ovid.  Met. 

Continuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honor,   ifc. 
S  foon  as  the  Court  was  fat,   the  Ladies  of  the  Bench  prefented,  ac- 
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cording  to  order,  a  Table  of  all  the  Laws  now  in  force,  relating  to 
Vifits  and  Vifiting-days,  methodically  digefted  under  their  refpedive  heads, 
which  the  Cenfor  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  bufmefs  of  the  day. 

Henry  Heedlcfs,  Efq;  was  indicted  by  Colonel  Touchy,  of  Her  Majefty's 
Trained-Bands,  upon  an  Adion  of  Affault  and  Battery:  for  that  he  the  faid 
Mr.  Heedlefs  having  efpied  a  Feather  upon  the  flioulder  of  the  faid  Colonel, 
ftruck  it  off  gently  with  the  end  of  a  Walking-ftaff,  value  three  pence.  It 
appeared  that  the  Profecutor  did  not  think  hi mfelf  injured  till  a  few  days 
after  the  aforefaid  blow  was  given  him;  but  that  having  ruminated  with 
hirafelf  for  feveral  days,  and  conferred  upon  it  with  other  Officers  of  the 
Militia,  he  concluded,  that  he  had  in  elFed  been  cudgelled  by  Mr.  Heedlefs, 
and  that  he  ought  to  refent  it  accordingly.  The  Council  for  the  Profecu- 
tor alledged,  that  the  Shoulder  was  the  tendereft  part  in  a  Man  of  Honor; 
that  it  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  a  Stick,  and  that  every  touch  of  it,  with 
any  thing  made  in  the  fafliion  of  a  Cane,  was  to  be  interpreted  as  a  wound 
in  that  part,  and  a  violation  of  the  perfon's  Honor  who  received  it.  Mr. 
Heedlefs  replied,  that  what  he  had  done  was  out  of  kindnefs  to  the  Profecutor, 
as  not  thinking  it  proper  for  him  to  appear  at  the  Head  of  the  Trained- 
Bands  with  a  Feather  upon  his  fhoulder ;  and  further  added,  that  the  Stick 
he  had  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion  was  fo  very  fmall,  that  the  Profecutor 
could  not  have  felt  it,  had  he  broken  it  on  his  flioulders.  The  Cenfor 
hereupon  directed  the  Jury  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  Staff,  for  that 
a  great  deal  would  depend  upon  that  particular.    Upon  which  he  explained 

to 
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to  them  the  different  degrees  of  offence  that  might  be  given  by  the  touch 
of  Crab-tree  from  that  of  Cane,  and  by  the  touch  of  Cane  from  that  of  a 
phiinHazle  Stick.  The  Jury,  after  afliort  perufal  of  the  Staff",  declared  their 
opinion  by  the  mouth  of  their  Foreman,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  Staff^  was 
Britijli  Oak.  The  Cenfor  then  obferving  that  there  was  fome  Duft  on  the 
fkirts  of  the  Criminal's  Coat,  ordered  the  Profecutor  to  beat  it  off  with  the 
aforefaid  Oaken  Plant;  and  thus,  faid  the  Cenfor,  I  fliall  decide  this  Caufe 
by  the  Law  of  Retaliation:  If  Mr.  Heedlejs  did  the  Colonel  a  good  Office, 
the  Colonel  will  by  this  means  return  it  in  kind;  but  if  Mr.  He c dlcjs  ^ould 
at  any  time  boaft  that  he  had  cudgelled  the  Colonel,  or  laid  his  ftaff^  over 
his  Shoulders,  the  Colonel  might  boaft  in  his  turn,  that  he  has  bruflied  Mr. 
Heedlejs  s  Jacket,  or  (to  ufe  the  Phrafe  of  an  ingenious  Author)  that  he  has 
rubbed  him  down  with  an  Oaken  Towel. 

Benjamin  Biijy,  of  London,  Merchant,  was  indi^led  by  Jajper  Tattle,  Efq; 
for  having  pulled  out  his  Watch  and  looked  upon  it  thrice,  while  the  faid 
Efquire  Tattle  was  giving  him  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  the  faid  Efquire 
Tattle  's  firft  Wife.  The  Prifoner  alledged  in  his  Defence,  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  buy  Stocks  at  the  time  when  he  met  the  Profecutor;  and  that,  during 
the  ftory  of  the  Profecutor,  the  faid  Stocks  rofe  above  two  per  Cent,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  Prifoner.  The  Prifoner  further  brought  feveral  Wit- 
neffes,  that  the  faid  Jajper  Tattle,  Efq;  was  a  moft  notorious  ftory-teller; 
that  before  he  met  the  Prifoner,  he  had  hindered  one  of  the  Prifoner's  ac- 
quaintance from  the  purfuit  of  his  lawful  bufniefs,  with  the  account  of  his 
fecond  Marriage ;  and  that  he  had  detained  another  by  the  Button  of  his 
Coat  that  very  morning,  till  he  had  heard  feveral  witty  fayings  and  contri- 
vances of  the  Profecutor's  eldeft  fon,  who  was  a  boy  of  about  five  years  of 
age.  Upon  the  whole  matter  Mr.  Bickerjlajfe  difmiffed  the  accufation  as  fri- 
volous, and  fentenced  the  Profecutor  to  pay  damages  to  the  Prifoner  for 
what  the  Prifoner  had  loft  by  giving  him  fo  long  and  patient  an  hearing. 
He  further  reprimanded  the  Profecutor  very  feverely,  and  told  him  that  if 
he  proceeded  in  his  ufual  manner  t6  interrupt  the  bufinefs  of  mankind,  he 
would  fct  a  Fine  upon  him  for  every  quarter  of  an  hour's  impertinence, 
and  regulate  the  faid  Fine  according  as  the  time  of  the  perfon  fo  injured 
fliould  appear  to  be  more  or  lefs  precious. 

Sir  Paul  Siuajli,  Kt.  was  indi61ed  by  Peter  Double,  Gent,  for  not  returning 
the  Bow  which  he  received  of  the  faid  Peter  Double,  on  Wednejday  the  fixth 
Inftant,  at  the  Play-houfe  in  the  Hay-market.  The  Prifoner  denied  the 
receipt  of  any  fuch  Bow,  and  alledged  in  his  defence,  that  the  Profecutor 
would  oftentimes  look  full  in  his  face,  but  that  when  he  bowed  to  the 
faid  Profecutor   he   would  take  no  notice  of  it,    or  bow    to    fome    body 

elfe 
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elfe  that  fat  quite  on  the  other  fide  of  him.  He  likewife  alledged,  that  fe- 
veral  Ladies  had  complained  of  the  Profecutor,  who,  after  ogling  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  upon  their  making  a  curtfy  to  him,  would  not  return 
the  civility  of  a  Bow.  The  Cenfor  obferving  feveral  glances  of  the  Profe- 
cutor's  eye,  and  perceiving,  that  when  he  talked  to  the  Court,  he  looked 
upon  the  Jury,  found  reafon  to  fufpe6l  that  there  was  a  wrong  call  in  his 
fight,  which  upon  examination  proved  true.  The  Cenfor  therefore  order- 
ed the  Prifoner  (that  he  might  not  produce  any  more  confufions  in  public 
Alfemblies)  never  to  bow  to  any  body  whom  he  did  not  at  the  fame  time 
call  to  by  his  name. 

Oliver  Bluff,  and  Benjamin  Browbeat,  were  indi61ed  for  going  to  fight  a 
Duel  fince  the  Ereclion  of  the  Court  of  Honor.  It  appeared,  that  they  were 
both  taken  up  in  the  ftreet  as  they  paffed  by  the  Court,  in  their  way  to  the 
fields  behind  Montague- hoiife.  The  Criminals  would  anfwer  nothing  for 
themfelves,  but  that  they  were  going  to  execute  a  Challenge  which  had 
been  made  above  a  week  before  the  Court  of  Honor  was  ereded.  The 
Cenfor  finding  fome  reafons  to  fufpe6l  (by  the  fturdinefs  of  their  behaviour) 
that  they  were  not  fo  very  brave  as  they  would  have  the  Court  believe 
them,  ordered  them  both  to  be  fearched  by  the  Grand  Jury,  who  found  a 
Breaflplate  upon  the  one,  and  two  quires  of  Paper  upon  the  other.  The 
Breaftplate  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  hung  upon  a  peg  over  Mr.  Bic- 
knflaffes  tribunal,  and  the  Paper  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  ufe  of  his 
Clerk.  He  then  ordered  the  Criminals  to  button  up  their  bofoms,  and,  if 
they  pleafed,  proceed  to  their  Duel.  Upon  which  they  both  went  very 
quietly  out  of  the  Court,  and  retired  to  their  refpedive  lodgings. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  till  after  the  Holidays. 

Copia  Vera, 

Charles  Lillie. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajijled  in  this  Taper. 


VOL.  II.  Bbb  Saturday, 
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Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  Juperavit,  et  omnes 
Reftinxit  Jlellas,  exortus  uti  cetherius  fol. 


Lucr. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  December  22. 

I  Have  heard,  that  it  is  a  rule  among  the  Conventuals  of  feveral  orders  in 
the  Romijh  Church,  to  fliut  themfelves  up  at  a  certain  time, of  the  year, 
not  only  from  the  world  in  general,  but  from  the  members  of  their  own 
Fraternity,  and  to  pafs  away  feveral  days  by  themfelves  in  fettling  accounts 
between  their  Maker  and  their  own  Souls,  in  cancelling  unrepented  Crimes, 
and  renewing  their  Contrails  of  Obedience  for  the  future.  Such  ftated 
times  for  particular  -A^ls  of  Devotion,  or  the  Exercife  of  certain  religious 
Duties,  have  been  enjoined  in  all  civil  Governments,  whatever  Deity  they 
worfhipped,  or  whatever  Religion  they  profeffed.  That  which  maybe 
done  at  all  times  is  often  totally  negleded  and  forgotten,  unlefs  fixed  and 
determined  to  fome  time  more  than  another;  and  therefore,  though  feveral 
Duties  may  be  fuitable  to  every  day  of  our  lives,  they  are  moft  likely  to  be 
performed  if  fome  days  are  more  particularly  fet  apart  for  the  pra61ice  of 
them.  Our  Church  has  accordingly  infhtuted  feveral  Seafons  of  Devotion, 
when  Time,  Cuftom,  Prefcription,  and  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  the  Fafhion  itfelf, 
call  upon  a  Man  to  be  ferious,  and  attentive  to  the  great  end  of  his  Being. 
I  have  hinted  in  fome  former  Papers,  that  the  Greatefl  and  Wifeft  of 
Men  in  all  ages  and  countries,  particularly  in  Rome  and  Greece,  were  re- 
nowned for  their  Piety  and  Virtue.  It  is  now  my  intention  to  fliow  how 
thofe  in  our  own  Nation,  that  have  been  unqueflionably  the  mofl  eminent 
for  Learning  and  Knowledge,  were  likev/ife  the  mofl  eminent  for  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Religion  of  their  Country. 

I  might  produce  very  fhining  Examples  from  among  the  Clergy;  but  be- 
caufe  Prieftcraft  is  the  common  cry  of  every  cavilling  empty  Scribler,  I  fhall 
fliow,  that  all  the  Laymen  who  have  exerted  a  more  than  ordinary  Genius 
in  their  writings,  and  were  the  Glory  of  their  times,  were  men  whofe  hopes 
were  filled  with  Immortality,  and  the  profped  of  future  Rewards,  and  men 
who  lived  in  a  dutiful  SubmiCTion  to  all  the  Do6lrines  of  revealed  Religion. 

I  fhaP 
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I  fliall  in  this  Paper  only  inftance  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  a  Man  who  for  the 
Greatnefs  of  Genius,  and  Gorapafs  of  Knowledge,  did  Honor  to  his  age 
and  country;  I  could  almoft  fay  to  Human  Nature  itfelf.  He  poffeffed  at 
once  allthofe  extraordinary  Talents  which  were  divided  amongft  the  greateft 
Authors  of  antiquity.  He  had  the  found,  diftind,  comprehenfive  Know- 
ledge oi  Arijlotle,  with  all  the  beautiful  Lights,  Graces  and  Embellifliments 
of  Cicero.  One  does  not  know  which  to  admire  moft  in  his  writino-s  the 
ftrength  of  Reafon,   force  of  Style,  or  brightnefs  of  Imagination. 

This  Author  has  remarked  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  that  a  thorough 
infight  into  Philofophy  makes  a  good  Believer,  and  that  a  fmattering  in  it 
naturally  produces  fuch  a  race  of  defpicable  Infidels  as  the  little  profligate 
Writers  of  the  prefent  Age,  whom  (I  mufl  confefs)  I  have  always  accufed  to 
myfelf,   not  fo  much  for  their  want  of  Faith  as  their  want  of  Learning. 

I  was  infinitely  pleafed  to  find  among  the  works  of  this  extraordinary 
Man  a  Prayer  of  his  own  compofing,  which,  for  the  Elevation  of  thought, 
and  Greatnefs  of  expreffion,  feems  rather  the  devotion  of  an  Angel  than  of 
a  Man.  His  principal  fault  feems  to  have  been  the  excefs  of  that  Virtue 
which  covers  a  multitude  of  faults.  This  betrayed  him  to  fo  great  an  In- 
dulgence towards  his  fervants,  who  made  a  corrupt  ufe  of  it,  that  it  drip- 
ped him  of  all  thofe  Riches  and  Honors  which  a  long  feries  of  Merits  had 
heaped  upon  him.  But  in  this  Prayer,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  find  him 
proftrating  himfelf  before  the  great  Mercy-feat,  and  humbled  under  afflic- 
tions which  at  that  time  lay  heavy  upon  him;  we  fee  him  fupported  by 
the  fenfe  of  his  integrity,  his  Zeal,  hrs  Devotion,  and  his  Love  to  mankind, 
which  give  him  a  much  higher  figure  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  than 
that  greatnefs  had  done  from  which  he  was  fallen.  I  fhall  beg  leave  to 
write  down  the  Prayer  itfelf,  with  the  title  to  it,  as  it  was  found  among  his 
Lordfhip's  Papers,  written  in  his  own  hand;  not  being  able  to  furnifh  my 
Reader  with  an  entertainment  more  fuitable  to  this  folemn  time, 

A  Prayer  or  Pfalm  made  by  my  Lord  Bacon,  Chancellor  oi England, 

MOST  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father;  from  my  youth  up,  my  Creator., 
my  Redeemer,  my  Comforter.  Thou,  0  Lord,  foundef  and  Jearcheft  the  depths 
andfecrets  of  all  hearts;  Thou  acknowledgefl  the  Upright  of  heart;  Thou  judgejl  the 
Hypocrite;  Thou  ponderefl  mens  thoughts  and  doings  as  in  a  balance;  Thou  mea- 
furefl  their  intentions  as  with  a  .line;  vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot,  be  hid  from 
Thee. 

Remember,  0  Lord!  hoiu  thy  Servant  hath  walked  before  thee;  remember  what  I 
have  frfl  fought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  Lntentions.     I  have  loved  thy 

B  b  b  2  Afjemblies, 
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AJfemblies,  I  have  mourned  for  the  divifions  of  thy  Church,  I  have  delighted  in  the 
brightnefs  of  thy  San^uary.  This  Vine,  which  thy  Right  Hand  hath  planted  in  this 
JVation,  J  have  ever  prayed  unto  Thee,  that  it  might  have  the  firfl  and  the  latter  Rain, 
and  that  it  might  firctch  her  branches  to  the  feas,  and  to  the  floods.  The  flate  and 
bread  of  the  poor  and  oppreffed  have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes;  I  have  hated  all 
cruelty  and  hardnefs  of  heart;  I  have  (though  in  a  defpifed  weed)  procured  the  good 
of  all  men.  If  any  have  been  my  Enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them,  neither  hath  the 
fun  ahnofl  fet  upon  my  difpleafurcs  but  I  have  been  as  a  Dove,  free  from  fuperfiuity 
of  malicioufnefs .  Thy  Creatures  have  been  my  Books,  but  thy  Scriptures  much  more. 
I  have  fought  Thee  in  the  Courts,  Fields  and  Gardens,  but  I  have  found  Thee  in  thy 
Temples. 

Thoifands  have  been  my  Sins,  and  ten  thoufands  my  Tranfgreffwns,  but  thy  SanBifi- 
cations  have  remained  with  me,  and  my  heart  (through  thy  Grace)  hath  been  an  un- 
quenched  coal  ipon  thine  Altar. 

0  Lord,  7ny  Strength!  I  have  fince  my  youth  met  with  Thee  in  all  my  luays,  by  thy 
fatherly  Compaffions,  by  thy  comfortable  Chaflifements,  and  by  thy  mofl  vifible  Provi- 
dence. As  thy  Favours  have  increafed  upon  me,  fo  have  thy  CorreBions ;  fo  as  Thou 
haft  been  always  near  me,  0  Lord!  And  ever  as  my  worldly  bleffmgs  were  exalted,  fo 
fecret  darts  from  Thee  have  pierced  -me;  and  when  I  have  afcended  before  men,  I 
have  dcfcended  in  Humiliation  before  Thee.  And  now  when  I  thought  mofl  of  Peace 
and  Honor,  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  humbled  me  according  to  thy  former 
loving-kindnefs,  keeping  me  fill  in  thy  fatherly  fchool,  not  as  a  baftard,  but  as  a 
Child.  Juf  are  thy  Judgments  upon  me  for  my  fins,  which  are  more  in  number  than 
the  fands  of  the  fea,  but  have  no  proportion  to  thy  Mercies;  for  what  are  the  funds 
of  the  fea  ?  Earth,  Heavens,  and  all  thefe,  are  nothing  to  thy  Mercies.  Befides  my 
innumerable  Sins,  I  confefs  before  Thee,  that  I  am  debtor  to  Thee  for  the  gracious 
Talent  of  thy  Gifts  and  Graces,  which  I  have  neither  put  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it 
(as  I  ought)  to  Exchangers,  where  it  might  have  made  befi  profit,  but  mifpent  it  in 
things  for  lohich  I  was  leaf  fit:  So  I  may  truly  fay,  my  Soul  hath  been  a  fir  anger  in 
the  courfe  of  7ny  pilgrimage.  Be  mercifid  unto  me,  0  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  Sake, 
and  receive  me  unto  thy  Bofom,  or  guide  me  in  thy  Ways. 


THE 
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Xonfumum  ex  fulgore,  fed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 

Cogitat,  ut  fpecioja  dehinc  miracula  promat.  Hor. 

I  Have  obferved,  that  a  reader  feldom  perufes  a  book  with  pleafure,  till 
he  knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild 
or  choleric  difpofition,  married  or  a  batchelor,  with  other  particulars  of 
the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much  to  the  right  underftanding  of  an 
Author.  To  gratify  this  curiofity,  which  is  fo  natural  to  a  Reader,  I  de- 
fign  this  Paper  and  my  next  as  Prefatory  difcourfes  to  my  following  writ- 
ings, and  fhall  give  fome  account  in  them  of  the  feveral  Perfons  that  are 
engaged  in  this  work.  As  the  chief  trouble  of  compiling,  digefting,  and 
correcting  will  fall  to  my  fliare,  I  mud  do  myfelf  the  juftice  to  open  the 
work  with  my  own  Hiflory. 

1  was  born  to  a  fmall  Heriditary  Eftate,  which,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Village  where  it  lies,  was  bounded  by  the  fame  hedges  and  ditches 
in  William  the  Conqueror  s  time  that  it  is  at  prefent,  and  has  been  delivered 
down  from  Father  to  Son  whole  and  entire,  without  the  lofs  or  acquifition 
of  a  fingle  field  or  meadow,  during  the  fpace  of  fix  hundred  years.  There 
runs  a  ftory  in  the  family,  that  when  my  Mother  was  gone  with  child  of 
me  about  three  months,  flie  dreamt  that  fhe  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Judge: 
whether  this  might  proceed  from  a  Lavv-fuit  which  was  then  depending  in 
the  family,  or  my  Father's  being  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  I  cannot  determine; 
for  I  am  not  fo  vain  as  to  think  it  prefaged  any  dignity  that  1  fliould  ar- 
rive at  in  my  future  life,  thotigh  that  was  the  interpretation  which  the 
neighbourhood  put  upon  it.  The  gravity  of  my  behaviour  at  my  very 
firft  appearance  in  the  world,  and  all  the  time  that  I  fucked,  feemed  to 
favor  my  Mother's  dream:  for,  as  fhe  has  often  told  me,  I  threw  away 
my  Rattle  before  I  was  two  months  old,  and  would  not  make  ufe  of  my 
Coral  till  they  had  taken  away  the  Bells  from  it. 

As  for  the   reft  of  my  infancy,   there  being  nothing  in  it  remarkable, 
I  fliall  pafs  it  over  in  filence,      I  find,  that  during  my  nonage,  I  had. the 
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reputation  of  a  very  fuUen  youth,  but  was  always  a  favorite  of  my  Scliool- 
mafter,  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  my  parts  ivcre  Jolid,  and  would  wear  well.  I 
had  not  been  long  at  the  Univerfity,  before  I  diftinguifhed  myfelf  by 
a  mofl:  profound  Silence;  for  during  the  fpace  of  eight  years,  excepting 
in  the  public  exercifes  of  the  College,  I  fcarce  uttered  the  quantity  of  an 
hundred  words;  and  indeed  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  fpoke  three  fen- 
tences  together  in  my  whole  life.  Whilft  I  was  in  this  Learned  body,  I 
applied  myfelf  with  fo  much  diligence  to  my  ftudies,  that  there  are  very  few 
celebrated  Books,  either  in  the  learned  or  modern  tongues,  which  I  am 
not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  ray  Father,  I  was  refolved  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries,  and  therefore  left  the  Univerfity,  with  the  charader  of  an  odd 
unaccountable  Fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  Learning,  if  I  would  but 
ftiew  it.  An  infatiable  thirft  after  Knowledge  carried  me  into  all  the 
countries  oi  Europe  in  which  there  was  any  thing  neworflrange  to  be  feen; 
nay  to  fuch  a  degree  was  my  curiofity  raifed,  that  having  read  the  contro- 
verlies  of  fome  great  men  concerning  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt,  I  made  a 
voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpofe  to  take  the  meafure  of  a  Pyramid:  and 
as  foonas  I  had  fet  myfelf  right  in  that  particular,  returned  to  my  native 
country  with  great  fatisfa^lion. 

I  have  paffed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where  I  am  frequently  feen  in 
moft  public  places,  though  there  are  not  above  half  a  dozen  of  my  fele6l 
friends  that  know  me;  of  whom  my  next  Paper  fhall  give  a  more  particu- 
lar account.  There  is  no  place  of  general  refort,  wherein  I  do  not  often 
make  my  appearance;  fometimes  I  am  feen  thrufting  my  head  into  a  round 
of  Politicians  at  WilV^.,  and  liftning  with  great  attention  to  the  narratives 
that  are  made  in  thofe  little  circular  audiences.  Sometimes  I  fmoke  a  pipe 
at  Child's,  and  whilft  I  feem  attentive  to  nothing  but  the  Pojl-Man,  over- 
hear the  converfation  of  every  table  in  the  room.  I  appear  on  Sunday  nights 
at  St,  James  s  Cofiee-houfe,  and  fometimes  join  the  little  Committee  of  Po- 
litics in  the  inner-room,  as  one  who  comes  there  to  hear  and  improve. 
My  face  is  likewife  very  well  known  at  the  Grecian,  the  Cocoa-Tree,  and  in  the 
Theatres  both  oiDrury-Lane  and  the  Hay-Market.  I  have  been  taken  for  a  Mer- 
chant upon  the  Exchange  for  above  thefe  ten  years,  and  fometimes  pafs  for 
2i  Jew  in  the  alfembly  of  Stock-jobbers  at  Jonathans:  In  fliort,  wherever  I 
fee  a  clufter  of  people,  I  always  mix  with  them,  though  I  never  open  my 
lips  but  in  my  own  Club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  Spedator  of  mankind,  than  as  one  of 
the  fpecies;  by  which  means  I  have  made  myfelf  a  fpeculative  Statefman, 
Soldier,  Merchant  and  Artizan,  without  ever  meddling  with  any  pradical 

part 
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part  in  life.  I  am  very  well  verfed  in  the  theory  of  a  Hufband  or  a  Father, 
and  candifcern  the  errors  in  the  oeconomy,  bufinefs  anddiverfion  of  others, 
better  than  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  them;  as  fla:nders-by  difcover  blots, 
which  are  apt  to  efcape  thofe  who  are  in  the  game.  I  never  efpoufed  any 
party  with  violence,  and  am  refolved  to  obferve  an  exa<fl  neutrality  be- 
tween the  Whigs  and  Tories,  unlefs  I  fhall  be  forced  to  declare  myfelf  by 
the  hoflilities  of  either  fide.  In  fliort,  I  have  a61ed  in  all  the  parts  of  my 
life  as  aLooker-on,  which  is  the  character  I  intend  to  preferve  in  this  paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  juft  fo  much  of  my  Hiftory  and  Character,  as  to 
let  him  fee  I  am  not  altogether  unqualified  for  the  bufinefs  I  have  under- 
taken. As  for  other  particulars  in  my  life  and  adventures,  I  ftiall  infert 
them  in  following  papers,  as  Ifliall  fee  occafion.  In  the  mean  time,  when 
I  confider  how  much  I  have  feen,  read  and  heard,  I  begin  to  blame  my 
own  taciturnity;  and  fince  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  commu- 
nicate the  fulnefs  of  my  heart  in  fpeech,  I  am  refolved  to  do  it  in  writing, 
and  to  print  myfelf  out,  if  pofFible,  before  I  die.  I  have  been  often  told 
by  my  friends,  that  it  is  pity  fo  many  ufeful  difcoveries  which  I  have  made 
fhould  be  in  the  poffeffion  of  a  filent  man.  For  this  reafon  therefore,  I 
fhall  publifh  a  fheet-full  of  thoughts  every  morning,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
contemporaries ;  and  if  I  can  any  way  contribute  to  the  diverfion  or  im- 
provement of  the  country  in  which  I  live,  I  fliall  leave  it,  when  I  am  fum- 
moned  out  of  it,  with  the  fecret  fatisfa6lion  of  thinking  that  I  have  not 
lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I  have  not  fpoken  to  in  this 
paper;  and  which,  for  feveral  important  reafons,  I  muft  keep  to  myfelf,  at 
leaft  for  fome  time:  I  mean,  an  account  of  my  Name,  my  Age,  and  my 
Lodgings.  I  muft  confefs,  I  would  gratify  my  reader  in  any  thing  that  is 
reafonable;  but  as  for  thefe  three  particulars,  though  I  am  fenfible  they 
might  tend  very  much  to  the  embellifliment  of  my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come 
to  a  refolution  of  communicating  them  to  the  public.  They  would  indeed 
draw  me  out  of  that  obfcurity  which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and 
expofe  me  in  public  places  to  feveral  falutes  and  civilities,  which  have 
been  always  very  difagreeable  to  me;  for  the  greateft  pain  I  can  fuffer,  is 
the  being  talked  to,  and  being  ftared  at.  It  is  for  this  reafon  likewife,  that 
I  keep  my  Complexion  and  Drefs  as  very  great  fecrets ;  though  it  is  not 
impoffible,  but  I  may  make  difcoveries  of  both  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work 
I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myfelf,  I  fhall  in  to-morrow's 
paper  give  an  account  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who  are  concerned  with  me  in 
this  work;  for,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  a  plan  of  it  is  laid  and  concerted 
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(as  all  Other  matters  of  importance  are)  in  a  Club.  However,  as  my  friends 
have  engaged  me  to  fland  in  the  front,  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  correfpond 
with  me,  may  dired;  their  Letters  to  the  SPECTATOR,  ziMt.  Buckley  s  in 
Little  Britain.  For  I  muft  further  acquaint  the  Reader,  that  though  our 
Club  meets  only  on  Tuefdays  a.nd  Thiirfdays,  we  have  appointed  a  Committee 
to  fit  every  night,  for  the  infpe61ion  of  all  fuch  papers  as  may  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  the  public  weal. 

N°  2.  Friday,  March  2. 

AJl  alii  fex 

Et  plures  uno  conclamant  ore. Juv. 

THE  firfl  of  our  Society  is  a  Gentleman  of  WorceJlerJJiire,  of  ancient  de- 
fcent,  a  Baronet,  his  name  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  His  Great  Grand- 
father was  inventor  of  that  famous  country-dance  which  is  called  after 
him.  All  who  know  that  Shire,  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Parts 
and  Merits  of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a  Gentleman  that  is  very  fmgular  in  his 
behaviour,  but  his  fmgularities  proceed  from  his  good  fenfe,  and  are  con- 
tradictions to  the  manners  of  the  world,  only  as  he  thinks  the  world  is  in 
the  wrong.  However,  this  humor  creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does  no- 
thing with  fournefs  or  obflinacy;  and  his  being  unconfined  to  modes  and 
forms,  makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more  capable  to  pleafe  and  oblige 
all  who  know  him.  When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho-Square.  It  is  faid, 
he  keeps  himfelf  a  Bachelor  by  reafon  he  was  croiTed  in  love  by  a  perverfe 
beautiful  widow  of  the  next  County  to  him.  Before  this  difappointment. 
Sir  Roger  was  what  you  call  a  fine  Gentleman,  had  often  fupped  with  my 
Lord  Rochejler  and  Sir  George  Etherege,  fought  a  Duel  at  his  firfl  coming  to 
town,  and  kicked  Bully  Daiujon  in  a  public  Coffee-houfe  for  calling  him 
Youngfter.  But  being  ill  ufed  by  the  above-mentioned  Widow,  he  was 
very  ferious  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  though,  his  temper  being  naturally 
jovial,  he  at  lad  got  over  it,  he  grew  carelefs  of  himfelf,  and  never  dreffed 
afterwards.  He  continues  to  wear  a  Coat  and  Doublet  of  the  fame  Cut  that 
were  in  fafhion  at  the  time  of  his  repulfe,  which,  in  his  merry  humors,  he 
tells  us,  has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times  fince  he  firfl  wore  it.  'Tis  faid 
Sir  Roger  grew  humble  in  his  defires  after  he  had  forgot  this  cruel  Beauty, 
infomuch  that  it  is  reported  he  has  frequently  offended  in  point  of  chaflity 
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with  Beggars  andGypfies:  but  this  is  looked  upon  by  his  friends  rather  as 
matter  of  rallery  than  truth.  He  is  now  in  his  fifty-fixth  year,  chearful, 
gay  and  hearty;  keeps  a  good  houfe  both  in  town  and  country;  a  great 
lover  of  mankind  ;  but  there  is  fuch  a  mirthful  caft  in  his  behaviour,  that  he 
is  rather  beloved  than  efteemed:  his  Tenants  grow  rich,  his  Servants  look 
fatisfied,  all  the  young  women  profefs  love  to  him,  and  the  young  men  are 
glad  of  his  company :  when  he  comes  into  a  houfe,  he  calls  the  fervants  by 
their  names,  and  talks  all  the  way  up  flairs  to  a  vifit.  I  muft  not  omit, 
that  Sir  Roger  is  a  Juflice  of  the  Quorum;  that  he  fills  the  Chair  at  a  Quarter- 
Seflion  with  great  abilities,  and  three  months  ago  gained  univerfal  applaufe 
by  explaining  a  pafTage  in  the  Game-a61. 

The  Gentleman  next  in  efteem  and  authority  among  us,   is  another  Ba- 
chelor, who  is  a  member  of  the  Inner-Te7nple\   a  man  of  great  Probity,  Wit, 
and  Underflanding;   but  he  has  chofen  his  place  of  refidence  rather  to  obey 
the  diredion  of  an  old  humorfome  Father,    than  in  purfuit  of  his  own  in- 
clinations.     He  was  placed  there  to  ftudy  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  and  is  the 
mod  learned  of  any  of  the  houfe   in  thofe  of  the  Stage.      Arifiotle  and  Lon- 
ginus  are  much  better  underftood  by  him  than  Littleton  or  Coke.     The  Father 
fends  up  every  Pod  Queftions  relating  to  Marriage-Articles,    Leafes,  and 
Tenures,    in    the    neighbourhood;   all  which  Qjueftions  he  agrees  with  an 
Attorney  to  anfwer  and  take  care  of  in  the  lump.      He  is  lludying  the  paf- 
fions  themfelves,  when  he  fliould  be  enquiring  into  the  debates  among  men 
which  arife  from  them.      He  knows  the  argument  of  each  of  the  orations 
of  Demojlhenes  and  Tully,  but  not  one  cafe  in  the  Reports  of  our  own  Courts, 
No  one  ever  took  him  for  a  Fool,   but  none,    except  his  intimate  friends, 
know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  Wit.     This  turn  makes  him  at  once  both  dif- 
interefted  and  agreeable:   as  few  of  his  thoughts  are  drawn  from  bufuiefs, 
they  are  mofl;  of  them  fit  for  converfation.      His  tafte  of  books  is  a  little  too 
juft  for  the  age  he  lives  in;   he  has  read  all,  but  approves  of  very  few.    His 
familiarity  with  the  Cuftoms,   Manners,  Adions,   and  Writings  of  the  An- 
cients,  makes  him  a  very  delicate   obferver  of  what  occurs  to  him   in   the 
prefent  world.     He  is  an  excellent  Critic,  and  the  time  of  the  Play  is  his 
hour  of  bufinefs;  exadly  at  five  he  paffes  through  New-Inn,  croffes  through 
Riiffd-Court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  WiWs  till  the  Play  begins;    he  has  his  Shoes 
rubbed  and  his  Periwig  powdered  at  the  Barber's  as  you  go  into  the  Rofe. 
It  is  for  the  good  of  the  Audience  when  he  is  at  a  Play,  for  the  A(3;ors  have 
an  ambition  to  pleafe  him. 

The  perfon  of  next  confideration,  is  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  Merchant  of 
great  eminence  in  the  City  o[  Londo7i.  A  perfon  of  indefatigable  Induftry, 
ItrongReafon,  and  great  Experience.      His  notions  of  Trade  are  noble  and 
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generous,  and  (as  every  rich  man  has  ufually  fome  fly  way  of  jefting,  which 
would  make  no  great  figure  were  he  not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  Sea  the 
Britijh  Common.  He  is  acquainted  with  Commerce  in  all  its  parts,  and  will 
tell  you  it  is  a  ftupid  and  barbarous  way  to  extend  Dominion  by  arms;  for 
true  Power  is  to  be  got  by  arts  and  induftry.  He  will  often  argue,  that  if 
this  part  of  our  Trade  were  well  cultivated,  we  fliould  gain  from  one  na- 
tion; and  if  Another,  fromanother.  I  have  heard  him  prove,  thatdiligence 
makes  more  lafling  acquifitions  than  valour,  and  that  floth  has  ruined  more 
nations  than  the  fword.  He  abounds  in  feveral  frugal  Maxims,  amongft 
which  the  greateft  favorite  is,  "A penny  faved  is  a  penny  got."  A  general 
Trader  of  good  fenfe,  is  pleafanter  company  than  a  general  Scholar;  and 
Sir  Andrew  having  a  natural  unaffe^ed  eloquence,  the  perfpicuity  of  his 
difcourfe  gives  the  fame  pleafure  that  Wit  would  in  another  man.  He  has 
made  his  fortunes  himfelf ;  and  fays  that  England  may  be  richer  than  other 
Kingdoms,  by  as  plain  methods  as  he  himfelf  is  richer  than  other  men ; 
though  at  the  fame  time  I  can  fay  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a  point  in 
the  compafs  but  blows  home  a  fliip  in  which  he  is  an  owner. 

Next  to  Six  Andreto  in  the  Club-room  fits  Captain  Sentry,  a  Gentleman  of 
great  courage,  good  underflanding,  but  invincible  modefty.  Ke  is  one  of 
thofe  that  deferve  very  well,  but  are  very  avikward  at  putting  their  talents 
within  the  obfervation  of  fuch  as  fliould  take  notice  of  them.  He  was  fome 
years  a  Captain,  and  behaved  himfelf  with  great  gallantry  in  feveral  en- 
gagements and  at  feveral  fieges ;  but  having  a  fmall  eftate  of  his  own,  and 
being  next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has  quitted  a  way  of  life  in  which  no  man 
can  rife  fuitably  to  his  merit,  who  is  not  fomething  of  a  Courtier  as  well  as 
a  Soldier.  I  have  heard  him  often  lament,  that  in  a  profeflion  where  merit 
is  placed  in  fo  confpicuous  a  view,  impudence  fliould  get  the  better  of  mo- 
defty. When  he  has  talked  to  this  purpofe,  I  never  heard  him  make  a  four 
Expreflion,  but  frankly  confefs  that  he  left  the  world,  becaufe  he  was  not  fit 
for  it.  A  ftri6l  honefly  and  an  even  regular  behaviour,  are  in  themfelves 
obftacles  to  him  thatmuftprefs  through  crowds,  who  endeavour  at  the  fame 
end  with  himfelf,  the  favor  of  a  Commander.  He  will  however  in  his  way 
of  talk  excufe  Generals,  for  not  difpofing  according  to  mens  defert,  or  en- 
quiring into  it:  for,  fays  he,  that  Great  man  who  has  a  mind  to  help  me, 
has  as  many  to  break  through  to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  come  at  him: 
therefore  he  will  conclude,  that  the  man  who  would  make  a  figure,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  military  way,  muft  get  over  all  falfe  modefty,  and  affift  his  Pa- 
tron againft  the  importunity  of  other  pretenders,  by  a  proper  affurance 
in  his  own  vindication.  He  fays  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward 
in  afferting  what  you  ought  to  expert,  as  it  is  a  military  fear  to  be  flow  in 
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attacking  -when  it  is  your  duty.  With  this  candor  does  the  Gentleman 
fpeak  of  himfelf  and  others.  The  fame  franknefs  runs  through  all  his  con- 
verfation.  The  military  part  of  his  life  has  furnifiied  him  with  many  ad- 
ventures, in  the  relation  of  which  he  is  very  agreeable  to  the  company; 
for  he  is  never  over-bearing,  though  accuflomed  to  command  men  in  the 
utmoft  degree  below  him,  nor  ever  too  obfequious,  from  an  habit  of  obey- 
ing men  highly  above  him. 

But  that  our  Society  may  not  appear  a  fet  of  Humorifts  unacquainted 
with  the  gallantries  and  pleafures  of  the  age,  we  have  among  us  the  gallant 
Will  Honeycomb^  a  Gentleman  who  according  to  his  years  fhould  be  in  the 
decline  of  life,  but  having  ever  been  very  careful  of  his  perfon,  and  always 
had  a  very  eafy  fortune,  time  has  made  but  very  little  impreflion,  either  by 
wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  or  traces  in  his  brain.  His  perfon  is  well  turn- 
ed, of  a  good  height.  He  is  very  ready  at  that  fort  of  difcourfe  with  which 
men  ufually  entertain  women.  He  has  all  his  life  dreffed  very  well,  and 
remembers  habits  as  others  do  men.  He  can  fmile  whenonefpeaks  to  him, 
and  laughs  eafdy.  He  knows  the  Hiftory  of  every  mode,  and  can  inform 
you  from  which  of  the  French  King's  Wenches  our  Wives  and  Daughters 
had  this  manner  of  curling  their  hair,  that  way  of  placing  their  hoods; 
whofe  frailty  was  covered  by  fuch  a  fort  of  petticoat,  and  whofe  vanity  to 
ftiew  her  foot  made  that  part  of  the  drefs  fo  fhortinfuch  a  year:  in  a  word, 
all  his  converfation  and  knowledge  has  been  in  the  female  w^orld.  As  other 
men  of  his  age  will  take  notice  to  you  what  fuch  a  Minifter  faid  upon  fuch 
and  fuch  an  occafion,  he  will  tell  you  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  danced 
at  Court,  fuch  a  woman  was  thenfmitten,  another  was  taken  with  him  at  the 
head  of  his  Troop  in  the  Park.  In  all  thefe  important  relations,  he  has 
ever  about  the  fame  time  received  a  kind  glance  or  blow  of  a  fan  from 
fome  celebrated  Beauty,  Mother  of  the  prefent  Lord  fuch-a-one.  If  you 
fpeak  of  a  young  Commoner  that  faid  a  lively  thing  in  the  houfe,  he  flarts 
up,  "He  has  good  blood  in  his  veins,  Tom  Mirabell  he^ot  him,  the  rogue 
"  cheated  me  in  that  affair,  that  young  fellow's  Mother  ufed  me  more  like 
"  a  dog  than  any  woman  I  ever  made  advances  to."  This  way  of  talking 
of  his  very  much  enlivens  the  converfation  among  us  of  a  more  fedate  turn; 
and  I  find  there  is  not  one  of  the  company,  but  myfelf,  who  rarely  fpeak 
at  all,  but  fpeaks  of  him  as  of  that  fort  of  man  who  is  ufually  called  a 
well-bred  fine  Gentleman.  To  conclude  his  character,  where  women  are 
not  concerned,  he  is  an  honeft  worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom  I  am  next  to  fpeak  of, 
as  one  of  our  company;  for  he  vifits  us  but  feldom,  but  when  he  does,  it 
adds  to  every  man  elfe  a  new  enjoyment  of  himfelf.     He  is  a  Clergyman,  a. 
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very  philofophic  man,  of  general  learning,  great  fancftity  of  life,  and  the 
mofl  exad  breeding.  He  has  the  misfortune  to  be  of  a  very  weak  confti- 
tution,  and  confequently  cannot  accept  of  fuch  cares  and  bufmefs  as  pre- 
ferments in  his  fundion  would  oblige  him  too:  he  is  therefore  among  Di- 
vines what  a  Chamber-councellor  is  among  Lawyers.  The  Probity  of  his 
mind,  and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  create  him  followers,  as  being  eloquent 
or  loud  advances  others.  He  feldom  introduces  the  fubjed  he  fpeaks  up- 
on; but  we  arefo  far  gone  in  years,  that  he  obferves  when  he  is  among  us, 
an  earneftnefs  to  have  him  fall  on  fome  divine  topic,  which  he  always 
treats  with  much  authority,  as  one  who  has  no  interefts  in  this  world,  as 
one  who  is  haftening  to  the  objed  of  all  his  wiflies,  and  conceives  hope 
from  his  decays  and  infirmities.      Thefe  are  my  ordinary  companions. 

*  Though  this  paper  in  former  Editions  is  not  marked  with  any  Letter  of  the  word  CLIO,  by  which  Mr. 
Addifon  dijlingui/lied  his  performances;  it  was  thought  neceff'ary  to  infert  it,  as  containing  chara^ers  of  the  feveral 
perfons  mentioned  in  the  whole  courfe  of  this  luork. 

N°  3.  Saturday,  March  3. 

Quoi  quifqueferejludio  devindlus  adhceret: 

Aut  quibiis  in  rebus  multiim  Junius  ante  morati: 

Atque  in  qua  ratione  fuit  contenta  magis  mens; 

Infomnis  eadem  plerumque  videmur  obire.  Lucr.  L.  4, 

IN  one  of  my  late  rambles,  or  rather  fpeculations,  I  looked  into  the  great 
hall  where  the  Bank  is  kept,  and  was  not  a  little  pleafed  to  fee  the  Di- 
re^lors.  Secretaries  and  Clerks,  with  all  the  other  Members  of  that  weal- 
thy Corporation,  ranged  in  their  feveral  ftations,  according  to  the  parts 
they  a6l  in  that  juft  and  regular  Oeconomy.  This  revived  in  my  memory 
the  many  difcourfes  which  I  had  both  read  and  heard  concerning  the  de- 
cay of  public  Credit,  with  the  methods  of  reftoring  it,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  have  always  been  defective,  becaufe  they  have  always  been  made 
with  an  eye  to  feparate  interefts,  and  party  principles. 

The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  employment  for  the  whole  night, 
fo  that  I  fell  infenfibly  into  a  kind  of  methodical  Dream,  which  difpofed 
all  my  contemplcitions  into  a  Vifion  or  Allegory,  or  what  elfe  the  reader 
fliall  pleafe  to  call  it. 

Methought  I  returned  to  the  great  hall,  where    I  had  been  the  morning 
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before,  but,  to  my  furprife,  inflead  of  the  company  that  I  left  there,  I  faw 
to^vards  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a  beautiful  Virgin,  feated  on  a  throne  of, 
gold.  Her  name  (as  they  told  me)  was  Public  Credit.  The  walls,  inflead  of 
being  adorned  with  pictures  and  maps,  were  hung  with  many  A6ls  of  Par- 
liament written  in  golden  letters.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  the 
Magna  Charta,  with  the  A61  of  Uniformity  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  A61 
of  Toleration  on  the  left.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  the  A61  of 
Settlement,  which  was  placed  full  in  the  eye  of  the  Virgin  that  fat  upon  the 
Throne.  Both  the  fides  of  the  hall  were  covered  with  fuch  A6ls  of  Parlia- 
ment as  had  been  made  for  the  eflablifhment  of  public  Funds.  The 
Lady  feemed  to  fet  an  unfpeakable  value  upon  thefe  feveral  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, infomuch  that  fhe  often  refrefhed  her  eye  with  them,  and  often  fmiled 
with  a  fecret  Pleafure,  as  flie  looked  upon  them;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
fhewed  a  very  particular  uneafniefs,  if  flie  faw  any  thing  approaching  that 
might  hurt  them.  She  appeared  indeed  infinitely  timorous  in  all  her  be- 
havior; and,  whether  it  was  from  the  delicacy  of  her  conflitution,  or 
that  flie  was  troubled  with  vapors,  as  I  was  afterwards  told  by  one  who  I 
found  was  none  of  her  well-wifhers,  Ihe  changed  color,  and  ftarted  at  every 
thing  fhe  heard.  She  was  likewife  (as  I  afterwards  found)  a  greater  Vale- 
tudinarian than  any  I  had  ever  met  with,  even  in  her  own  Sex,  and  fub- 
je6l  to  fuch  momentary  Confumptions,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  llie 
would  fall  away  from  the  moft  florid  complexion,  and  the  moft  healthful 
Hate  of  body,  and  wither  into  a  Skeleton.  Her  recoveries  were  often  as 
fudden  as  her  decays,  infomuch  that  flie  would  revive  in  a  moment  out  of 
a  wafting  diftemper,  into  a  habit  of  the  higheft  health  and  vigor. 

I  had  very  foon  an  opportunity  of  obferving  thefe  quick  turns  and  changes 
in  her  Conflitution.  There  fat  at  her  feet  a  couple  of  Secretaries,  who  re- 
ceived every  hour  Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them  was  perpetually  reading  to  her;  and  according  to  the  news 
fhe  heard,  to  which  fhe  was  exceedingly  attentive,  fhe  changed  color,  and 
difcovered  many  fymptoms  of  health  or  ficknefs. 

Behind  the  Throne  was  a  prodigious  heap  of  bags  of  money,  which  were 
piled  upon  one  another  fo  high,  that  they  touched  the  ceiling.  The  floor, 
on  her  right  hand  and  on  her  left,  was  covered  with  vafl  fums  of  gold  that 
rofe  up  in  pyramids  on  either  fide  of  her:  but  this  I  did  not  fo  much  won- 
der at,  when  I  heard,  upon  enquiry,  that  flie  had  the  fame  virtue  in  her 
touch,  which  the  Poets  tell  us  a  Lydian  King  was  formerly  poflefled  of;  and 
that  fhe  could  convert  whatever  flie  pleafed  into  that  precious  metal. 

After  a  little  dizzinefs,  and  confufed  hurry  of  thought,  which  a  man  often 
meets  with  in  a  dream,   methought  the  Hall  was  alarmed,   the  doors  flew 

open, 
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open,  and  there  entered  half  a  dozen  of  the  mofi;  hideous  Phantoms  that  I 
had  ever  feen  (even  in  a  dream)  before  that  time.  They  came  in  tw^o  by 
two,  though  matched  in  the  moft  diffociable  manner,  and  mingled  toge- 
ther in  a  kind  of  dance.  It  would  be  tedious  to  defcribe  their  habits  and 
perfons,  for  which  reafon  i  fliall  only  inform  my  Reader  that  the  firfl  couple 
were  Tyranny  and  Anarchy,  the  fecond  were  Bigotry  and  Atheifm,  the 
third  the  Genius  of  a  Common-wealth  and  a  young  man  of  about  twenty  two 
years  of  age,  whofe  name  I  could  not  learn.  He  had  a  fword  in  his  right 
hand,  whichin  the  dance  he  often  brandiflied  at  the  A(51  of  Settlement;  and 
a  Citizen,  who  ftood  by  me,  whifpered  in  my  ear,  that  he  faw  a  fpunge  in 
his  left  hand.  The  dance  of  fo  many  jarring  natures  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  Sun,  Moon  and  Earth,  in  the  Rehearfal,  that  danced  together  for  no  other 
end  but  to  eclipfe  one  another. 

The  Reader  will  eafily  fuppofe,  by  what  has  been  before  faid,  that  the 
Lady  on  the  throne  would  have  been  almoft  frighted  to  diftradion,  had  fhe 
feen  but  any  one  of  the  Spe61;res;  what  then  muft  have  been  her  condition 
when  fhe  faw  them  all  in  a  Body?  flie  fainted  and  died  away  at  the  fight. 

Et  neque  jam  color  eji  mijlo  candore  rubori; 

Xec  vigor,   et  vires,  et  qua  modb  vifa  placebant; 

Nee  corpus  remanet Ov.  Met.  Lib.  3. 

There  was  a  great  change  in  the  hill  of  money  bags,  and  the  heaps  of  mo- 
ney, the  former  fhrinking,  and  falling  into  fo  many  empty  bags,  that  I  now 
found  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  them  had  been  filled  with  Money.  The 
reft  that  took  up  the  fame  fpace,  and  made  the  fame  figure  as  the  bags  that 
were  really  filled  with  money,  had  been  blown  up  with  air,  and  called  into 
my  memory  the  bags  full  of  wind,  which  Homer  tells  us  his  Hero  received 
as  a  prefent  from  AEolus.  The  great  heaps  of  gold,  on  either  fide  the 
throne,  now  appeared  to  be  only  heaps  of  paper,  or  little  piles  of  notched 
fticks,  bound  up  together  in  bundles,  like  ^iX^A-faggots. 

Whilft  I  was  lamenting  this  fudden  defolation  that  had  been  made  before 
me,  the  whole  Scene  vanifhed:  in  the  room  of  the  frightful  Soe^lres,  there 
now  entered  a  fecond  dance  of  Apparitions  very  agreeably  matched  toge- 
ther, and  made  up  of  very  amiable  Phantoms.  The  firft  pair  was  Liber- 
ty with  Monarchy  at  her  right  hand:  the  fecond  was  Moderation  leading 
in  Religion;  and 'the  third  a  perfon  whom  I  had  never  feen,  with  the  Ge- 
nius of  Great  Britain.  At  the  firft  entrance  the  Lady  revived,  the  bags 
fwelled  to  their  former  bulk,  the  pile  of  faggots  and  heaps  of  paper  chang- 
ed into  pyramids  of  Guineas:  and  for  my  own  part,  I  was  fo  tranfported 
with  joy,  that  I  awaked,  though  I  muft  confefs,  I  would  fain  have  fallen 
afleep  again  to  have  clofed  my  Vifion,  if  I  could  have  done  it.  Ttiefday, 
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N*^  5.  T'liefday^  March  6. 

SpeBatum  admijji  rifum  tmeatis  ? Hor. 

AN  Opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  lavifli  in  its  decorations, 
as  its  only  defign  is  to  gratify  the  fenfes,  and  keep  up  an  indolent  at- 
tention in  the  audience.  Common  fenfe  however  requires,  that  there 
fhould  be  nothing  in  the  Scenes  and  Machines  which  may  appear  childifh 
and  abfurd.  How  would  the  Wits  of  King  Charles's  time  have  laughed  to 
have  feen  Mcolini  expofed  to  a  tempeft  in  robes  of  Ermin,  and  failing  in  an 
open  boat  upon  a  fea  of  Pafte-board?  What  a  field  of  rallery  would  they 
have  been  let  into,  had  they  been  entertained  with  painted  dragons  fpit- 
ting  wild-fire,  enchanted  chariots  drawn  by  Flanders  mares,  and  real  Caf- 
cades  in  artificial  landfcapes  ?  A  little  fkill  in  criticifm  would  inform  us, 
that  fliadows  and  realities  ought  not  to  be  mixed  together  in  the  fame  piece; 
and  that  the  fcenes  which  are  defigned  as  the  reprefentations  of  nature, 
fhould  be  filled  with  refemblances,  and  not  with  the  things  themfelves. 
If  one  would  reprefent  a  wide  champain  country  filled  with  herds  and  flocks, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  draw  the  country  only  upon  the  fcenes,  and  to 
croud  feveral  parts  of  the  ftage  with  fheep  and  oxen.  This  is  joining  to- 
gether inconfiftencies,  and  making  the  decoration  pardy  real  and  partly 
imaginary.  I  would  recommend  what  I  have  here  faid,  to  the  Diredors, 
as  well  as  to  the  Admirers,  of  our  modern  Opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  ftreets  about  a  fortnight  ago,  I  faw  an  ordinary 
Fellow  carrying  a  Cage  full  of  little  birds  upon  hisflioulder;  and,  as  I  was 
wondering  with  myfelf  what  ufe  he  would  put  them  to,  he  was  met  very 
luckily  by  an  acquaintance,  who  had  the  fame  curiofity.  Upon  his  afking 
him  what  he  had  upon  his  fhoulder,  he  told  him,  that  he  had  been  buying 
Sparrows  for  the  Opera,  Sparrows  for  the  Opera,  fays  his  friend,  licking 
his  lips,  what  are  they  to  be  roafted?  No,  no,  fays  the  other,  they  are  to 
enter  towards  the  end  of  the  firfi  Ad,  and  to  fly  about  the  ftage. 

This  flrange  dialogue  awakened  my  curiofity  fo  far,  that  I  immediately 
bought  the  Opera,  by  which  means  I  perceived  the  Sparrows  were  to  ad 
the  part  of  finging-birds  in  a  delightful  grove;  though  upon  a  nearer  en- 
quiry I  found  the  Sparrows  put  the  fame  trick  upon  the  audience,  that  Sir 

VOL.    II.  Ddd  Martin 
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Martin  Mar-all  pra6lifed  upon  his  Miftrefs  ;  for  though  they  flew  in  fight, 
the  mufic  proceeded  from  a  confort  of  Flagelets  and  Bird-calls  which  were 
planted  behind  the  fcenes.  At  the  fame  time  I  made  this  difcovery,  I  found 
by  the  difcourfe  of  the  A^lors,  that  there  were  great  defigns  on  foot  for  the 
improvement  of  theOpera;  that  it  had  been  propofed  to  break  down  a  part 
of  the  Wall,  and  to  furprife  the  audience  with  a  party  of  an  hundred  horfe; 
and  that  there  was  a^lually  a  proje6l  of  bringing  the  New- River  into  the 
houfe,  to  be  employed  in  jetteaus  and  water-works.  This  proje^l,  as  I 
have  lince  heard,  is  poftponed  till  the  fummer-feafon ;  when  it  is  thought 
the  coolnefs  that  proceeds  from  fountains  and  cafcades  will  be  more  ac- 
ceptable and  refrefhing  to  people  of  Quality.  In  the  mean  time,  to  find 
out  a  more  agreeable  entertainment  for  the  Winter-feafon,  the  Opera 
of  Rinaldo  is  filled  with  thunder  and  lightning,  illuminations  and  fire- 
works; which  the  audience  may  look  upon  without  catching  cold,  and  in- 
deed without  much  danger  of  being  burnt;  for  there  are  feveral  Engines 
filled  with  water,  and  ready  to  play  at  a  minute's  warning,  in  cafe  any  fuch 
accident  fhould  happen.  However,  as  I  have  a  very  great  friendfiiip  for  the 
owner  of  this  Theatre,  I  hope  that  he  hath  been  wife  enough  to  injure  his 
houfe  before  he  would  let  this  Opera  be  a6led  in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  thofe  fcenes  fliould  be  very  furprifing,  which  were 
contrived  by  two  Poets  of  different  nations,  and  raifed  by  two  Magicians 
of  different  fexes.  Armida  (as  we  are  told  in  the  argument)  was  an  Amazo- 
nian Enchantrefs,  and  poor  Signior  Cajfani  (as  we  learn  from  the  Perjons  re- 
prefented)  a  Chriflian  Conjurer  (Mago  Ckrijiiano.)  I  mull  confefs  I  am  very 
much  puzzled  to  find  how  an  Amazon  fhould  be  verfed  in  the  black  art,  or 
how  a  good  Chriflian,  for  fuch  is  the  part  of  the  Magician,  fhould  deal 
with  the  Devil. 

To  confider  the  Poets  after  the  Conjurers,  I  fhall  give  you  a  tafle  of  the 
Italian,  from  the  firft  lines  of  his  preface.  Eccoti,  benigno  Lettore,  un  Parto 
di  poche  Sere,  die  Je  ben  nato  di  Notte,  non  e  perb  aborio  di  Tenchre,  ma  Ji  far  a  co- 
nojcere  Figlio  d'  Apollo  con  qualche  Raggio  di  Parnajfe.  Behold,  gentle  reader,  the 
birth  of  a  few  evenings,  which  though  it  be  the  offspring  of  the  night,  is  not  the  a- 
bortive  ofdarknefs,  but  will  make  itfelf  known  to  be  the  Son  o/"  Apollo,  with  a  cer- 
tain ray  of  ParnafTus.  ,  He  afterv/ards  proceeds  to  call  Minheer  Hendel  the 
Orpheus  of  our  age,  and  to  acquaint  us,  in  the  fame  fublimity  of  flile,  that 
he  compofed  this  Opera  in  a  fortnight.  Such  are  the  Wits,  to  whofe  taftes 
we  fo  ambitioufly  conform  ourfelves.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  fineft  writers 
among  the  modern  Italians  exprefs  themfelves  in  fuch  a  florid  form  of 
words,  and  fuch  tedious  circumlocutions  as  are  ufed  by  none  but  Pedants 
in  our  own  country;   and  at   the  fame  time  fill   their  Writings  with   fuch 

poor 
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poor  imaginations  and  conceits,  as  our  youths  are  afhamed  of  before  they 
have  been  two  years  at  the  Univerfity.  Some  may  be  apt  to  think  that  it 
is  the  difference  of  genius  which  produces  this  difference  in  the  works  of 
the  two  Nations;  but  to  fhew  there  is  nothing  in  this,  if  we  look  into  the 
writings  of  the  old  Italians,  fuch  as  Cicero  and  Virgil,  we  fhall  find  that  the 
Englijfi  writers,  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  exprefling  themfelves,  referable 
thofe  Authors  much  more  than  the  modern  Italians  pretend  to  do.  And  as 
for  the  Poet  himfelf,  from  whom  the  dreams  of  this  Opera  are  taken,  I 
muft  entirely  agree  with  Monlieur  Boileau,  that  one  verfe  in  Firgil  is  worth 
all  the  Clinquant  or  Tinfel  of  Tajfo. 

But  to  return  to  the  Sparrows ;  there  have  been  fo  many  flights  of  them 
let  loofe  in  this  Opera,  that  it  is  feared  the  houfe  will  never  get  rid  of 
them;  and  that  in  other  Plays  they  may  make  their  entrance  in  very  wrong 
and  improper  Scenes,  fo  as  to  be  feen  flying  in  a  Lady's  bed-chamber,  or 
perching  upon  a  King's  throne;  befides  theinconveniences  which  the  heads 
of  the  audience  may  fometimes  fuffer  from  them.  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  there  was  once  a  defign  of  calling  into  an  Opera  the  ftory  of  Whittington 
and  his  Cat,  and  that  in  order  to  it,  there  had  been  got  together  a  great 
quantity  of  Mice;  but  Mr.  Rich,  the  Proprietor  of  the  Playhoufe,  very  pru- 
dently confider'd  that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  the  Cat  to  kill  them  all, 
and  that  confequently  the  Princes  of  the  ftage  might  be  as  much  infefted 
with  Mice,  as  the  Prince  of  the  Ifland  was  before  the  Cat's  arrival  upon 
it;  for  which  reafon  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  aded  in  bis  houfe.  And 
indeed  I  cannot  blame  him :  for,  as  he  faid  very  well  upon  that  occafion, 
I  do  not  hear  that  any  of  the  performers  in  our  Opera  pretend  to  equal 
the  famous  Pied  Piper,  who  made  all  the  Mice  of  a  great  town  in  Germany 
follow  his  mufic,  and  by  that  means  cleared  the  place  of  thofe  little  noxi- 
ous animals. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  paper,  I  mufl;  inform  my  reader,  that  I  hear  there  is 
a  treaty  on  foot  with  London  and  Wife  (who  will  be  appointed  gardeners  of 
the  Playhoufe)  to  furnifli  the  Opera  o(  Rinaldo  and  Armida  with  an  orange- 
grove;  and  that  the  next  time  it  is  a6led,  the  fmging  birds  will  be  perfo- 
nated  by  Tom-tits:  the  undertakers  being  refolved  to  fpare neither  pains 
nor  money  for  the  gratification  of  the  audience. 


D  d  d  2  Thurfday, 
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N°  7.  Thurjday,  March  8. 

Somnia,  terrorcs  magicos,  mir acuta,  Jagas, 

Nodurnos  lemures,  portentaque  TlieJJala  rides.  Hor. 

GO  ING  yeflerday  to  dine  with  an  old  acquaintance,  I  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  find  his  whole  family  very  much  dejeded.  Upon  aflcing 
him  the  occafion  of  it,  he  told  me  that  his  wife  had  dreamt  a  ftrange 
dream  the  night  before,  which  they  were  afraid  portended  fome  misfortune 
to  themfelves  or  to  their  children.  At  her  coming  into  the  room  I  obferved 
a  fettled  melancholy  in  her  countenance,  which  I  fhould  have  been  trou- 
bled for,  had  I  not  heard  from  whence  it  proceeded.  We  were  no  fooner 
fat  down,  but,  after  having  looked  upon  me  a  little  while.  My  dear,  (fays 
fhe,  turning  to  her  Hufband)  you  may  now  Jet  thejlranger  that  was  in  the  candle 
lajl  night.  Soon  after  this,  as  they  began  to  talk  of  family  affairs,  a  little 
boy  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  told  her,that  he  was  to  go  intojoin-hand 
on  Thurjday.  Thurfday?  [fzys,  iht)  no  child  if  it pleaje  God,  you  Jliall  not  begin  up- 
on Childermas-day:  tell  your  wriling-7najler  that  Friday  willbejoon  enough.  I  was 
refle6ling  with  myfelf  on  the  oddnefs  of  her  fancy,  and  wondering  that  a- 
ny  body  would  eftablifh  it  as  a  rule  to  lofe  a  day  in  every  Week.  In  the 
midfl  of  thefe  my  mufings,  fhe  defired  me  to  reach  her  a  little  fait  upon  the 
point  of  my  knife,  which  I  did  in  fuch  a  trepidation  and  hurry  of  obedi- 
ence, that  I  let  it  drop  by  the  way;  at  which  fhe  immediately  ftartled,  and 
faid  it  fell  towards  her.  Upon  this  I  looked  very  blank;  and  obferving  the 
concern  of  the  whole  table,  began  to  confider  myfelf,  with  fome  confufion, 
as  a  perfon  that  had  brought  a  difafter  upon  the  family.  The  Lady  how- 
ever recovering  herfelf,  after  a  little  fpace,  faid  to  her  hufband,  with  a  figh. 
My  Dear,  Misfortunes  never  comefmgle.  My  friend,  I  found  a6led  but  an  under 
part  at  his  table,  and  being  a  man  of  more  good-nature  than  underftanding, 
thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  fall  in  with  all  the  paflions  and  humors  of  his 
Yoke-fellow:  Do  not  you  remember.  Child,  (fays  flie)  that  the  Pigeon- hoife  fell  the 
very  afternoon  that  our  carelefs  wench fpilt  thefedt  upon  the  table?  Yes,  (fays  he)  My 
Dear,  and  the  next  p oft  brought  us  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Almanza.  The  rea- 
der may  guefs  at  the  figure  I  made,  after  having  done  all  this  mifchief. 
I  difpatched  my  dinner  as   foon  as  I   could,  with   my   ufual  taciturnity; 

when, 
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when,  to  my  utter  confufion,  the  Lady  feeing  me  quitting  my  Knife  and 
Fork,  and  laying  them  acrofs  one  another  upon  my  plate,  defired  me  that 
I  would  humor  her  fo  far  as  to  take  them  out  of  that  figure,  and  place  them 
fide  by  fide.  What  the  abfurdity  was  which  I  had  committed  I  did  not 
know,  but  I  fuppofe  there  was  fome  traditionary  fuperftition  in  it;  and 
therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  Lady  of  the  Houfe,  I  difpofed  of  my  Knife 
and  Fork,  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the  figure  I  fhall  always  lay 
them  in  for  the  future,  though  I  do  not  know  any  reafon  for  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  fee  that  a  perfon  has  conceived  an  averfi- 
on  to  him.  For  my  own  part,  I  quickly  found,  by  the  Lady's  looks,  that 
flie  regarded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow,  with  an  unfortunate  afpe^l:. 
For  which  reafon  I  took  my  leave  immediately  after  dinner,  and  with- 
drew to  my  own  lodgings.  Upon  my  return  home,  I  fell  into  a  profound 
contemplation  of  the  evils  that  attend  thefe  fuperftitious  follies  of  mankind; 
how  they  fubjecl  us  to  imaginary  affli(5lions,  and  additional  forrows,  that 
do  not  properly  come  within  our  Lot.  As  if  the  natural  calamities  of  life 
were  not  fufficient  for  it,  we  turn  the  moft  indifferent  circumftances  into 
misfortunes,  and  fuffer  as  much  from  trifling  accidents,  as  from  real  evils. 
1  have  known  the  ftiooting  of  a  Star  fpoil  a  night's  reft;  and  have  feen  a 
man  in  love  grow  pale  and  lofe  his  appetite,  upon  the  plucking  of  a  Merry- 
thought. A  fcreech-owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed  a  family  more  than  a 
band  of  Robbers;  nay,  the  voice  of  a  Cricket  has  ftruck  more  terror  than 
the  roaring  of  a  Lion.  There  is  nothing  fo  inconfiderable,  which  may 
not  appear  dreadful  to  an  imagination  that  is  filled  with  Omens  and  Prog- 
noftics.   A  rufty  nail,  or  a  crooked  pin,  fhoot  up  into  prodigies. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixt  alTembly,  that  was  full  of  noife  and  mirth, 
when  on  a  fudden  an  old  woman  unluckily  obferved  there  were  thirteen  of 
us  in  company.  This  remark  ftruck  a  panic  terror  into  feveral  who  were 
prefent,  infomuch  that  one  or  two  of  the  Ladies  were  going  to  leave  the 
room;  but  a  friend  of  mine  taking  notice  that  one  of  our  female  compa- 
nions was  big  with  child,  affirmed  there  were  fourteen  in  the  room,  and 
that  inftead  of  portending  one  of  the  company  fhould  die,  it  pl^^nly  fore- 
told one  of  them  ftiould  be  born.  Had  not  my  friend  found  out  this  expe- 
dient to  break  the  Omen,  I  queftion  not  but  half  the  women  in  the  company 
would  have  fallen  fick  that  very  night. 

An  old  maid,  that  is  troubled  with  the  Vapors,  produces  infinite  diftur- 
bances  of  this  kind  amono-  her  friends  and  neighbours.  I  know  a  maiden 
Aunt  of  a  great  family,  who  is  one  of  thefe  antiquated  Sibyls,  thcit  forebodes 
and  prophefies  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  She  is  always  fee- 
ing apparitions,  and  hearing  Death-watches;  and  was  the  other  day  almoft 

frighted 
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frighted  out  of  her  wits  by  the  great  houfe-dog,  that  howled  in  the  ftable 
at  a  time  when  fhe  lay  ill  of  the  tooth-ach.  Such  an  extravagant  call  of 
mind  engages  multitudes  of  People,  not  only  in  impertinent  terrors,  but  in 
fupernumerary  duties  of  life;  and  arifes  from  that  fear  and  ignorance  which* 
are  natural  to  the  Soul  of  man.  The  horror  with  which  we  entertain  the 
thoughts  of  death  (or  indeed  of  any  future  evil)  and  the  uncertainty  of  its 
approach,  fill  a  melancholy  mind  with  innumerable  apprehenfions  and 
fufpicions,  and  confequently  difpofe  it  to  the  obfervation  of  fuch  ground- 
lefs  Prodigies  and  Predi(51ions.  For  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wife-men 
to  retrench  the  evils  of  life  by  the  reafonings  of  Phiiofophy;  it  is  the  em- 
ployment of  fools  to  multiply  them  by  the  fentiments  of  Superftition. 

For  my  own  part,  I  fhould  be  very  much  troubled  were  I  endowed  with 
this  divining  quality,  though  it  fhould  inform  me  truly  of  every  thing  that 
can  befal  me.  I  would  not  anticipate  the  relifh  of  any  happinefs,  nor 
feel  the  weight  of  any  mifery,  before  it  actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  -one  way  of  fortifying  my  Soul  againft  thefe  gloomy  pre- 
fages  and  terrors  of  mind,  and  that  is  by  fecuring  to  myfelf  the  friendfhip 
and  protection  of  that  Being  who  difpofes  of  events,  and  governs  futurity. 
He  fees  at  one  view,  the  whole  thread  of  my  Exiflence,  not  only  that  part 
of  it  which  I  have  already  paifed  through,  but  that  which  runs  forward  in- 
to all  the  depths  of  Eternity.  When  I  lay  me  down  to  fleep,  I  recom- 
mend myfelf  to  his  care;  when  I  awake,  I  give  myfelf  up  to  his  diredion. 
Amidft  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will  look  up  to  him  for  help,  and 
queftion  not  but  he  will  either  avert  them,  or  turn  them  to  my  advantage. 
Though  I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die, 
I  am  not  at  all  folicitous  about  it;  becaufe  I  am  fure  that  he  knows  them 
both,  and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  fupport  me  under  them. 


Friday, 
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At  Venus  obfcuro  gradientes  aere  fepjit, 

Et  multo  Mcbula  circwn  Dea  fudit  amidtu, 

Cernere  ne  quis  eos Virg. 

I  Shall  here  communicate  to    the    world  a    couple    of   Letters,   which  I 
believe  will  give  the  Reader  as  good  an  entertainment  as  any  that  I  am 
able  to  furnifh  him  with,  and  therefore  fhall  make  no  apology  for  them. 

To  the  SYECT  AT  OR,   6-6. 
SIR, 

I  Am  one  of  the  Dire(5lors  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  man- 
ners, and  therefore  think  myfelf  a  proper  perfon  for  your  correfpon- 
'  dence.  I  have  thoroughly  examined  theprefent  ftate  of  Religion  in  Great 
'  Britain,  and  am  able  to  acquaint  you  with  the  predominant  vice  of  every 
'  Market-town  in  the  whole  Ifland.  I  can  tell  you  the  Progrefs  that  Virtue 
'  has  made  in  all  our  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Corporations;  and  know  as 
'  well  the  evil  pradices  that  are  committed  in  Berwick  or  Exeter,  as  what  is 
'■  done  in  my  own  family.  In  a  word.  Sir,  I  have  my  correfpondents  in 
'  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  nation,  who  fend  me  up  pundual  accounts  from 
'  time  to  time  of  all  the  little  irregularities  that  fall  under  their  notice  in 
'  their  feveral  diftri6is  and  divifions. 

"  I  am  no  lefs  acquainted  with  the  particular  quarters  and  regions  of  this 
'  great  town,  than  with  the  different  parts  and  diflributions  of  the  whole 
'  nation.  I  can  defcribe  every  parilli  by  its  impieties,  and  can  tell  you  in 
'  which  of  our  ftreets  Lewdnefs  prevails,  which  Gaming  has  taken  the  pof- 
'  fellion  of,  and  where  Drunkennefs  has  got  the  better  of  them  both.  When 
'  I  am  difpofed  to  raife  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I  know  the  lanes  and  allies  that 
'  are  inhabited  by  common  Swearers.  When  I  would  encourage  the  Hof- 
'  pital  of  Bridewell  and  improve  the  Hempen  manufacture,  I  am  very  well 
'  acquainted  with  all  the  haunts  and  reforts  of  female  Night-walkers. 

"  After  this  fliort  account  of  myfelf,  I  muft  let  you  know,  that  the  de- 
'  fign  of  this  paper  is  to  give  you  information  of  a  certain  irregular  AlTem- 
'  bly  which  I  think  falls  very  properly  under  your  obfervation,  efpecially 

"  fince 
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"  lince  the  pcrfons  it  iscompofed  of  are  criminals  too  confiderable  for  the 
'•'■  animadverfions  of  our  Society.  I  mean,  Sir,  the  midnight  Mafque, 
"  which  has  of  late  been  very  frequently  held  in  one  of  the  mod  confpicu- 
"  ous  parts  of  the  town,  and  which  I  hear  will  be  continued  with  additions 
"  and  improvements.  As  all  the  perfons  who  compofe  this  lawlefs  affem- 
"  bly  are  mafqued,  we  dare  not  attack  any  of  them  in  our  luay,  left  we 
"  fiiould  fend  a  woman  of  Quality  to  Bridewell,  or  a  Peer  of  Great- Britaifi  to 
"  the  Counter:  Besides,  that  their  numbers  are  fo  very  great,  that  I  am  afraid 
"  they  would  be  able  to  rout  our  whole  fraternity,  though  we  were  accom- 
"  panied  with  all  our  guard  of  Conftables.  Both  thefe  reafons,  which  fe- 
"  cure  them  from  our  authority,  make  them  obnoxious  to  yours;  as  both 
'■'■  their  difguife  and  their  numbers  will  give  no  particular  perfon  reafon  to 
"  think  himfelf  affronted  by  you. 

•'  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules  that  are  obferved  by  this  new  So- 
"  ciety  are  wonderfully  contrived  for  the  advancement  of  Cuckoldom.  The 
"  women  either  come  by  themfelves,  or  are  introduced  by  friends,  who  are 
*'  obliged  to  quit  them,  upon  their  firft  entrance,  to  theconverfationof  any 
*'  body  that  addrefles  himfelf  to  them.  There  are  feveral  rooms  where  the 
"  parties  may  retire,  and,  if  they  pleafe,fhew  their  faces  by  confent.  Whif- 
"  pers,  fqueezes,  nods,  and  embraces,  are  the  innocent  freedoms  of  the 
"  place.  In  fliort,  the  whole  defign  of  this  libidinous  aifembly,  feems  to 
"  terminate  in  affignations  and  intrigues;  and  I  hope  you  will  take  effiec- 
"  tual  methods,  by  your  public  advice  and  admonitions,  to  prevent  fuch  a 
"  promifcuous  multitude  of  both  fexes  from  meeting  together  in  fo  clande- 
"  ftine  a  manner.      I  am  - 

Tour  humble  Servant,  and  Fellow-laborer,  T.  B. 

Not  long  after  the  perufal  of  this  Letter,  I  received  another  upon  the 
fame  fubje^l:  which,  by  the  date  and  ftyle  of  it,  I  take  to  be  written  by 
fome  young  Templer. 

SIR,  ■  Middle-Temple,   1710-11. 

"  T  T  THEN  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice  or  folly,  I  think  the  beft 
"  V  V  atonement  he  can  make  for  it,  is  to  warn  others  not  to  fall  into  the 
"  like.  In  order  to  this  I  muft  acquaint  you,  that  fome  time  in  February 
"  laft,  I  went  to  the  Tuefday's  Mafquerade.  Upon  my  firft  going  in  I  was 
"  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  female  Quakers,  who  feemed  willing  to  adopt  me 
"  for  a  brother;  but  upon  a  nearer  examination  I  found  they  were  a  fifter- 
"  hood  of  Coquettes  difguifed  in  that  precife  habit.  I  was  foon  after  taken 
"  out  to  dance,  and,  as  I  fancied,  by  a  woman  of  the  firft  Quality,  for  fhe 

"  was 
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"  was  very  tall,  and  moved  gracefully.  As  foon  as  the  minuet  was  over, 
"  we  ogled  one  another  through  our  mafques;  and  as  I  am  very  well  read 
"  in  Waller,   I  repeated  to  her  the  four  following  verfes  out  of  his  Poem  of 

"  Vandike. 

The  heedkfs  Lover  does  not  knoio 
Whofe  Eyes  they  are  that  wound  him  fo; 
But  confounded  with  thy  art. 
Inquires  her  name  that  has  his  heart. 

"  I  pronounced  thefe  words  with  fuch  a  languifhing  air  that  I  had  fome 
'  reafon  to  conclude  I  had  made  a  conqueft.  She  told  me  that  flie  hoped 
'  my  face  was  not  akin  to  my  tongvie;  and  looking  upon  her  watch,  I  ac- 
'  cidentally  difcovered  the  figure  of  a  coronet  on  the  back  part  of  it.  I 
'  was  fo  tranfported  with  the  thought  of  fuch  an  amour  that  I  plied  her 
'  from  one  room  to  another  with  all  the  gallantries  I  could  invent;  and  at 
'  length  brought  things  to  fo  happy  an  iffue,  that  fhe  gave  me  a  private 
'  meeting  the  next  day,  without  page  or  footman,  coach  or  equipage. 
'  My  heart  danced  in  raptures;  but  I  had  not  lived  in  this  golden  dream 
'  above  three  days,  before  I  found  good  reafon  to  wifh  that  I  had  conti- 
'  nued  true  to  my  Laundrefs.  I  have  fince  heard,  by  a  very  great  acci- 
'  dent,  that  this  fine  Lady  does  not  live  far  from  Covent-Garden,  and  that 
'  I  am  not  the  firft  Cully  whom  fhe  has  paffed  herfelf  upon  for  a 
'  Countefs. 

"  Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  how  I  have  miftaken  a  Cloud  for  Z-Juno,  and  if  you 
'  can  make  any  ufe  of  this  adventure,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  may 
'  poffibly  be  as  vain  young  coxcombs  as  myfelf,  I  do  mofl  heartily  give 
'  you  leave.      I  am,    SIR, 

Tour  mojl  humble  Admirer,  B.  L, 

I  defign  to  vifit  the  next  Mafquerade  myfelf,  in  the  fame  habit  I  wore  at 
Grand  Cairo;  and  till  then  fhall  fufpend  my  Judgment  of  this  midnight  en- 
tertainment. 


VOL.  II.  Eee  Saturday, 
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N°  g.  Saturday,   March  lo. 

Tigris  agit  rabidd  cum  tigride  pacem 


Perpetuam,  fcevis  inter  fe  convenit  urfis.  Juv. 

MAN  is  faid  to  be  a  fociable  animal,  and,  as  an  inflance  of  it,  v/e  may 
obferve,  that  we  take  all  occafions  and  pretences  of  forming  our- 
felves  into  thofe  little  nodurnal  affemblies,  which  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Clubs.  When  a  fet  of  men  find  themfelves  agree  in  any  par- 
ticular, though  never  fo  trivial,  they  eftablifli  themfelves  into  a  kind  of  fra- 
ternity, and  meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  upon  the  account  of  fuch  a  fan- 
taflic  refemblance.  I  know  a  confiderable  market-town,  in  which  there 
was  a  Club  of  fat  men,  that  did  not  come  together  (as  you  may  well  fup- 
pofe)  to  entertain  one  another  with  fprightlinefs  and  wit,  but  to  keep  one 
another  in  countenance  ;  the  room  where  the  Club  met  was  fomething  of 
the  largeft,  and  had  two  entrances,  the  one  by  a  door  of  a  moderate  fize, 
and  the  other  by  a  pair  of  folding  doors.  If  a  Candidate  for  this  corpulent 
Club  could  make  his  entrance  through  the  fir  ft,  he  was  looked  upon  as  un- 
qualified; but  if  he  ftuck  in  the  pafTage,  and  could  not  force  his  way 
through  it,  the  folding  doors  were  immediately  thrown  open  for  his  re- 
ception, and  he  was  faluted  as  a  Brother.  I  have  heard  that  this  Club, 
though  it  confifled  but  of  fifteen  perfons,  weighed  above  three  tun. 

In  oppofition  to  this  Society,  there  fprung  up  another  compofed  of  Scare- 
crows and  Skeletons,  who  being  very  meagre  and  envious,  did  all  they 
could  to  thwart  the  defigns  of  their  bulky  brethren,  whom  they  reprefented 
as  men  of  dangerous  principles ;  till  at  length  they  worked  them  out  of  the 
favor  of  the  people,  and  confequently  out  of  the  magiftracy.  Thefe  fac- 
tions tore  the  Corporation  in  pieces  for  feveral  years,  till  at  length  they 
came  to  this  accommodation;  that  the  two  Bailifls  of  the  town  fhould  be 
annually  chofen  out  of  the  two  Clubs;  by  which  means  the  principal  Ma- 
giftrates  are  at  this  day  coupled  like  Rabbits,  one  fat  and  one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Club,  or  rather  the  Confederacy,  of  the  Kings. 
This  grand  Alliance  was  formed  a  little  after  the  return  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of  all  qualities  and  profeflions,  provided 
they  agreed  in  this  Sir-name  oi  King,  which,  as  they  imagined,  fufficiently 

declared 
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declared  the  owners  of  it  to  be  altogether  untainted  with  Republican  and 
Antimonarchical  Principles. 

A  Chriftian  name  has  likewife  been  often  ufed  as  a  badge  of  diftin61ion, 
and  made  theoccafion  of  a  Club.  That  of  the  George  s,  which  ufed  to  meet 
at  the  fign  of  the  George,  on  St.  George's  day,  and  fwear  Before  George,  is 
flill  frefh  in  every  one's  memory. 

There  are  at  prefent  in  feveral  parts  of  this  city  what  they  call  Street- 
Clubs,  in  which  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  ftreet  converfe  together  every 
night.  I  remember,  upon  my  inquiring  after  lodgings  in  Ormond-Jlreet, 
the  Landlord,  to  recommend  that  quarter  of  the  town,  told  me,  there  was 
at  that  time  a  very  good  CJub  in  it;  he  alfo  told  me,  upon  farther  difcourfe 
with  him,  that  two  or  three  noify  country  Squires,  who  were  fettled  there 
the  year  before,  had  confiderably  funk  the  price  of  houfe-rent;  and  that 
the  Club  (to  prevent  the  like  inconveniences  for  the  future)  had  thoughts  of 
taking  every  houfe  that  became  vacant  into  their  own  hands,  till  they  had 
found  a  Tenant  fit  for  it,  of  a  fociable  nature  and  good  converfation. 

The  Hum-Drum  Club,  of  which  I  was  formerly  an  unworthy  Member, 
was  made  up  of  very  honeft  Gentlemen,  of  peaceable  difpofitions,  that 
ufed  to  fit  together,  fmoke  their  Pipes,  and  fay  nothing  till  midnight.  The 
Mum  Club  (as  I  am  informed)  is  an  inllitution  of  the  fame  nature,  and  as 
great  an  enemy  to  noife. 

After  thefe  two  innocent  Societies,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  very 
mifchievous  one,  that  was  ere6i:ed  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second: 
I  mean,  the  Club  of  Duclli/ls,  in  which,  none  was  to  be  admitted  that  had  not 
fouojht  his  man.  The  Prefident  of  it  was  faid  to  have  killed  half  a  dozen  in 
fingle  combat;  and  as  for  the  other  Members,  they  took  their  feats  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  their  flain.  There  were  likewife  a  Side-table,  for 
fuch  as  had  only  drawn  blood,  and  fhewn  a  laudable  ambition  of  taking 
the  firfl  opportunity  to  qualify  themfelves  for  the  firft  table.  This  Club, 
confiding  only  of  Men  of  Honor,  did  not  continue  long,  moil  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  it  being  put  to  the  fword,  or  hanged,  a  little  after  its  inllitution. 

Our  modern  celebrated  Clubs  are  founded  upon  eating  and  drinking, 
which  are  points  wherein  moll  men  agree,  and  in  which  the  Learned  and 
Illiterate,  the  Dull  and  Airy,  the  Philofopher  and  the  Buffoon,  can  all  of 
them  bear  a  part.  The  Kit-Cat  itfelf  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  original  from 
a  Mutton-pye.  The  Beeffleak,  and  Odiober  Clubs,  are  neither  of  them  averfe 
to  eating  and  drinking,  if  we  may  form  a  Judgment  of  them  from  their  re- 
fpe^live  Titles. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together,  by  a  Love  of  Society,  not  a  Spirit  of 
Fa6lion,  and  do  not  meet  to  cenfure  or  annoy  thofe  that  are  abfent,  but  to 

Eee  2  enjoy 
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enjoy  one  another;  when  they  are  thus  combined  for  their  own  improve- 
ment, or  for  the  good  of  others,  or  at  leaft  to  relax  themfelves  from  the  bu- 
linefs  of  the  day,  by  an  innocent  and  chearful  converfation,  there  may  be 
fomething  very  ufeful  in  thefe  little  inftitutions  and  eflablifliments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  Paper  with  a  Scheme  of  Laws  that  I 
met  with  upon  a  wall  in  a  little  Ale-houfe:  how  I  came  thither  I  may  in- 
form my  reader  at  a  more  convenient  time.  Thefe  Laws  were  enabled  by 
a  knot  of  Artizans  and  Mechanics,  who  ufed  to  meet  every  night;  and  as 
there  is  fomething  in  them  which  gives  us  a  pretty  pi(fi;ure  of  low  life, 
I  fliall  tranfcribe  them  word  for  word. 

RULES  to  be  ohjerved  in  the  Two-penny  Club,  ere£led  in  this  place,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  friencipiip  and  good  neighbourhood. 

L  Every  Member  at  his  firfl  coming  in  fliall  lay   down    his  Two-pence. 
n.  Every  Member  fhall  fill  his  Pipe  out  of  his  own  Box. 
IIL  If  any  Member  abfents  himfelf  he  fhall  forfeit  a  Penny  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Club,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  ficknefs  or  imprifonment. 

IV.  If  any  member  fwears  or  curfes,  his  neighbour  may  give  him  a 
kick  upon  thefhins. 

V.  If  any  Member  tells  flories  in  the  Club  that  are  not  true,  he  fhall  for- 
feit for  every  third  Lie  an  Half-penny. 

VI.  If  any  Member  ftrikes  another  wrongfully  he  ffiall  pay  his  Club  for 
him. 

VII.  If  any  Member  brings  his  Wife  into  the  Club,  he  ftiall  pay  for 
whatever  fhe  drinks  or  fmokes. 

VIII.  If  any  member's  Wife  comes  to  fetch  him  home  from  the  Club, 
fhe  fliall  fpeak  to  him  without  the  door. 

IX.  If  any  Member  calls  another  Cuckold,  he  fhall  be  turned  out  of  the 
Club. 

X.  None  fhall  be  admitted  into  the  Club  that  is  of  the  fame  Trade  with 
any  Member  of  it. 

XI.  None  of  the  Club  fliall  have  his  clothes  or  fhoes  made  or  mended, 
but  by  a  Brother-member. 

XII.  No  Nonjuror  fliall  be  capable  of  being  a  Member. 

The  morality  of  this  little  Club  is  guarded  by  fuch  wholefome  laws  and 
penalties,  that  I  queflion  not  but  my  reader  will  be  as  well  pleafed  with 
them,  as  he  would  have  been  with  the  Leges  Convivales  of  Ben  Johnfon,  the 
regulations  of  an  old  Roman  Club  cited  by  Lipfius,  or  the  rules  of  a  Sympofi- 
um  in  an  ancient  Greek  Author. 

Monday, 
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Non  aliter  quam  qui  adverfo  vixjiumine  lembum 

Remigiis  Jubigit:  fi  brachia  forte  remifit, 

Atque  ilium  in  praceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amni.  Virg. 

IT  is  with  much  fatisfadion  that  I  hear  this  great  city  inquiring  day  by 
day  after  thefe  my  papers,  and  receiving  my  morning  Le6lures  with  a 
becoming  ferioufnefs  and  attention.  My  pubhfher  tells  me,  that  there 
are  already  three  thoufand  of  them  diftributed  every  day:  So  that  if  I  al- 
low twenty  readers  to  every  paper,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  modeft  compu- 
tation, I  may  reckon  about  threefcore  thoufand  Difciples  in  London  and 
Wejlminjkr,  who  I  hope  will  take  care  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the 
thoughtlefs  herd  of  their  ignorant  and  unattentive  brethren.  Since  I  have 
raifed  to  myfelf  fo  great  an  audience,  I  fliall  fpare  no  pains  to  make  their 
inflru^lion  agreeable,  and  their  diverfion  ufeful.  For  which  reafons  I  fhall 
endeavor  to  enliven  Morality  with  Wit,  and  to  temper  Wit  with  Morality, 
that  my  readers  may,  if  pollible,  both  ways  find  their  account  in  the  Spe- 
culation of  the  day.  And  to  the  end  that  their  virtue  and  difcretion  may 
not  be  fhort  tranfient  intermitting  ftarts  of  thought,  I  have  refolved  to  re- 
frefli  their  memories  from  day  to  day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out  of 
that  defperate  ftate  of  Vice  and  Folly  into  which  the  age  is  fallen.  The 
mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  fmgle  day,  fprouts  up  in  follies  that  are  only  to 
be  killed  by  a  conftant  and  afTiduous  culture.  It  was  faid  of  Socrates,  that 
he  brought  Philofophy  down  from  Heaven,  to  inhabit  among  men;  and  I 
ihall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  faid  of  me,  that  I  have  brought  Philofophy 
out  of  Clofets  and  Libraries,  Schools  and  Colleges,  to  dwell  in  Clubs  and 
Aflemblies,  at  Tea-tables  and  in  Coffee-houfes. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  manner  recommend  thefe  my  Spe- 
culations to  all  well-regulated  families,  that  fet  apart  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing for  Tea  and  Bread  and  Butter;  and  would  earneftly  advife  them  for 
their  good,  to  order  this  paper  to  be  punctually  ferved  up,  and  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  part  of  the  Tea  equipage. 

SIR, 
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SIR  Francis  Bacon  obferves,  that  a  well-written  book,  compared  with 
its  rivals  and  antagonifts,  is  like  Mojess,  Serpent,  that  immediately  fwal- 
lowed  up  and  devoured  thofe  of  the  AEgyptians.  I  fliall  not  be  fo  vain  as 
to  think,  that  where  the  SPECTATOR  appears,  the  other  public  prints 
will  vanifli;  But  fhall  leave  it  to  my  reader's  confideration,  whether  it  is 
not  much  better  to  be  let  into  the  knowledge  of  one's  felf,  than  to  hear  what 
paffes  in  Miifcovy  or  Poland;  and  to  amufe  ourfelves  with  fuch  writings  as 
tend  to  the  wearing  out  ignorance,  paffion,  and  prejudice,  than  fuch  as 
naturally  conduce  to  inflame  hatreds,  and  make  enmities  irreconcileable? 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  recomm.end  this  paper  to  the  daily  perufal  of 
thofe  Gentlemen  whom  I  cannot  but  confider  as  my  good  brothers  and  al- 
lies, I  mean  the  fraternity  of  Spedators,  who  live  in  the  world  without 
having  any  thing  to  do  in  it;  and  either  by  the  affluence  of  their  fortunes, 
or  lazinefs  of  their  difpofitions,  have  no  other  bufmefs  with  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, but  to  look  upon  them.  Under  this  Clafs  of  men  are  comprehended 
all  contemplative  Tradefmen,  titular  Phyficians,  Fellows  of  the  Royal-fociety, 
Templers  that  are  not  given  to  be  contentious,  andStatefmen  that  are  out 
of  buiinefs:  in  fliort,  every  one  that  confiders  the  world  as  a  Theatre,  and 
defires  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  thofe^who  are  the  a61;ors  on  it. 

There  is  another  fet  of  men  that  1  muft  likewife  lay  a  claim  to,  whom  I 
have  lately  called  the  Blanks  of  Society,  as  being  altogether  unfurniflied 
with  Ideas,  till  the  bufmefs  and  converfation  of  the  day  hasfupplied  them. 
I  have  often  confidered  thofe  poor  fouls  with  an  eye  of  great  commiferati- 
on,  when  I  have  heard  them  afking  the  firfl  man  they  have  met  with, 
whether  there  was  any  news  ftirring?  and  by  that  means  gathering  to- 
gether materials  for  thinking.  Thefe  needy  perfons  do  not  know  what  to 
talk  of,  till  about  tAvelve  o'  clock  in  the  morning:  for  by  that  time  they 
are  pretty  good  judges  of  the  weather,  know  which  way  the  wind  fits,  and 
whether  the  Dutch  Mail  be  come  in.  As  they  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  firft 
man  they  meet,  and  are  grave  or  impertinent  all  the  day  long,  according 
to  the  notions  which  they  have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  I  would  earneftly 
entreat  them  not  to  ftir  out  of  their  chambers  till  they  have  this  paper, 
and  to  promife  them  that  I  will  daily  inftil  into  them  fuch  found  and 
wholefome  fentim.ents,  as  fhall  have  a  good  effe6l  on  their  converfation  for 
the  enfuing  twelve  hours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper  will  be  more  ufeful,  than  to  the 
Female  world.      I  have  often  thought  there  has  not  been   fufficient  pains 
taken  in  finding  out  proper  employments  and  diverfions  for  the  Fair  ones. 
Their  amufements    feem    contrived  for  them,  rather  as  they  are  Women, - 
than  as  they  are  reafonable  creatures;   and  are  more  adapted  to  the  Sex  than 

to 
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to  the  Species.  The  Toilet  is  their  fcene  of  bufinefs,  and  the  right  ad- 
jufting  of  their  hair  the  principal  employment  of  their  lives.  The  forting 
of  a  fuit  of  Ribbons  is  reckoned  a  very  good  morning's  work;  and  if  they 
make  an  excurfion  to  a  Mercer's  or  aToyfhop,  fo  great  a  fatigue  makes  them 
unfit  for  any  thing  elfe  all  the  day  after.  Their  more  ferious  occupations 
are  fevving  and  embroidery,  and  their  greateft  drudgery  the  preparation  of 
Jellies  and  Sweet-meats.  This,  I  fay,  is  the  (late  of  ordinary  women; 
though  I  know  there  are  multitudes  of  thofe  of  a  more  elevated  life  and 
converfation,  that  move  in  an  exalted  fphere  of  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  that 
join  all  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  the  ornaments  of  drefs,  and  infpire  a 
kind  of  awe  and  refpe6l,  as  well  as  love,  into  their  Male-beholders.  I  hope 
to  increafe  the  number  of  thefe  by  publifhing  this  daily  paper,  which  I 
fhall  always  endeavor  to  make  an  innocent  if  not  an  improving  entertain- 
ment, and  by  that  means  at  leaft  divert  the  minds  of  my  Female  readers 
from  greater  trifles.  At  the  fam.e  time,  as  I  would  fain  give  fome  finifliing 
touches  to  thofe  which  are  already  the  moft  beautiful  pieces  in  human  na- 
ture, I  fliall  endeavor  to  point  out  all  thofe  Imperfedions  that  are  the  ble- 
mifhes,  as  well  as  thofe  Virtues  which  are  the  embellifliments  of  the  Sex.' 
In  the  mean  while  I  hope  thefe  my  gentle  readers,  who  have  fo  much  time 
on  their  hands,  will  not  grudge  throwing  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
day  on  this  paper,  fince  they  may  do  it  without  any  hindrance  to  bufmefs. 
I  know  feveral  of  my  friends  and  well-wifhers  are  in  great  pain  for  me, 
left  I  fhould  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  a  paper  which  I  oblige 
myfelf  to  furnifh  every  day:  but  to  make  them  eafy  in  this  particular,  I 
will  promife  them  faithfully  to  give  it  over  as  foon  as  I  grow  dull.  This  I 
know  will  be  matter  of  great  rallery  to  the  fmall  Wits  ;  who  will  frequent- 
ly put  me  in  mind  of  my  promife,  defire  me  to  keep  my  word,  affure  me 
that  it  is  high  time  to  give  over,  with  many  other  little  pleafantries  of  the 
like  nature,  which  men  of  a  little  fmart  Genius  cannot  forbear. throwing 
out  againft  their  bed  friends,  when  they  have  fuch  a  handle  given  them  of 
being  witty.  But  let  them  remember  that  1  do  hereby  enter  my  caveat 
againft  this  piece  of  rallery. 


Wednejday, 
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N°  12.  Wednejday,  March  14. 

Veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello.  Perf. 


AT  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  fome  time  before  I  could  fettle  myfelf 
in  a  houfe  to  my  liking.  I  was  forced  to  quit  my  firfl  lodgings,  by 
reafon  of  an  officious  Landlady,  that  would  be  afking  me  every  morning 
how  I  had  flept.  I  then  fell  into  an  honeft  family  and  lived  very  hap- 
pily for  above  a  week;  when  my  Landlord,  who  was  a  jolly  good-natured 
man,  took  it  into  his  head  that  I  wanted  company,  and  therefore  would 
frequently  come  into  my  chamber  to  keep  me  from  being  alone.  This  I 
bore  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  telling  me  one  day  that  he  was  afraid  I 
was  melancholy,  I  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  gone,  and  ac- 
cordingly took  new  lodgings  that  very  night.  About  a  week  after,  I  found 
my  jolly  Landlord,  who,  as  I  faid  before,  was  an  honeft  hearty  man,  had 
put  me  into  an  Advertifement  of  the  Daily  Courant,  in  the  following  words. 
Whereas  a  melancholy  man  left  his  Lodgings  on  Thurfday  Iqfl  in  the  Afternoon,  and 
was  afterwards  fe en  going  towards  Iflington;  If  any  one  can  give  notice  of  him  to 
R.  B.  Fi/limonger  in  the  Strand,  he  fliall  be  very  well  rewarded  for  his  pains.  As 
I  am  the  beft  man  in  the  world  to  keep  my  own  counfel,  and  my  Landlord 
the  Fifhmonger  not  knowing  my  name,  this  accident  of  my  life  was  never 
difcovered  to  this  very  day. 

I  am  now  fettled  with  a  Widow- woman,  who  has  a  great  many  children, 
and  complies  with  my  humor  in  every  thing.  I  do  not  remember  that 
we  have  exchanged  a  word  together  thefe  five  years;  my  Coffise  comes  into 
my  chamber  every  morning  without  afking  for  it ;  if  I  want  fire  I  point  to 
my  chimney,  if  water  to  my  Bafon  :  upon  which  my  Landlady  nodds,  as 
much  as  to  fay  fhe  takes  my  meaning,  and  immediately  obeys  my  fignals. 
She  has  likewife  modeled  her  family  fo  well,  that  when  her  little  boy  offers 
to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  prattle  in  my  face,  his  elder  fifter  immediately 
calls  him.  off,  and  bids  him  notdifturb  the  Gentleman.  At  my  firft  entering 
into  the  family,  I  was  troubled  with  the  civility  of  their  rifing  up  to  me 
every  time  I  came  into  the  room;  but  my  Landlady  oblerving  that  upon  thefe 
occafions  I  always  cried  Pifli,  and  went  out  again,  has  forbidden  any  fuch 
ceremony  to  be  ufed  in  the  houfe;   fo  that  at  prefent  I  walk  into  the  kitchen 
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or  parlour  without  being  taken  notice  of,  or  giving  any  interruption  to  the 
bufmefs  or  difcourfe  of  the  family.  The  maid  will  afk  her  miftrefs 
(though  I  am  by)  whether  the  Gentleman  is  ready  to  go  to  dinner,  as  the 
miftrefs  (who  is  indeed  an  excellent  houfewife)  fcolds  at  the  fervants  as 
heartily  before  my  face  as  behind  my  back.  In  fhort,  I  move  up  and  down 
the  houfe  and  enter  into  all  companies,  with  the  fame  liberty  as  a  Cat  or 
any  other  domeftic  Animal,  and  am  as  little  fufpe(5ied  of  telling  any  thing 
that  I  hear  or  fee. 

I  remember  laft  Winter  there  were  feveral  young  girls  of  the  neighbour- 
hood fitting  about  the  fire  with  my  Landlady's  daughters,  and  telling  (lories 
of  Spirits  and  Apparitions.      Upon  my  opening  the  door  the  young  women 
broke  off  their  difcourfe,  but  my  Landlady's  daughters  telling  them  it  was 
nobody  but    the    Gentleman   (for  that   is  the  name  which  I  go  by  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  well  as  in  the  family)  they  went  on  without  minding  me. 
I  feated  myfelf  by  the  candle  that  flood  on  a  table  at  one  end  of  the  room.; 
and  pretending  to  read  a  Book  that  I  took  out  of  my  pocket,  heard  feveral 
dreadful  ftories  of  Ghofts  as  pale  as    afhes   that  had  Hood  at  the  feet  of  a 
bed,  or  walked  over  a  church-yard  by  moon-light:   and  of  others   that  had 
been  conjured   into  the  Red-Sea,  for  difturbing  people's  reft,    and  drawing 
their  Curtains  at  midnight;   with  many  other  old  womens  fables  of  the  like 
nature.      As  one  Spirit  raifed  another,  I  obferved  that  at  the  end  of  every 
ftory  the  whole  company  clofed  their  ranks,   and  crouded  about  the  fire: 
I  took   notice  in  particular  of   a  little  boy,    who  was  fo  attentive  to  every 
ftory,  that  I  am  miftaken  if  he  ventures  to  go  to  bed  by  himfelf  this  twelve- 
month.     Indeed  they  talked  folong,  that  the  imaginations  of  the  whole  af- 
fembly  were  manifeftly  crazed,  and  I  amfure  will  be  the  worfe  for  it  as  long 
as  they  live.      I  heard  one  of  the  girls,  that  had  looked  upon  me  over  her 
fhoulder,  afking  the  company  how  long  I  had  been  in  the  room,  and  whe- 
ther I  did  not  look  paler  than  I  ufed  to  do.      This  put  me  under  fome  ap- 
prehenfions  that  I  fliould  be  forced  to  explain  myfelf  if  I  did  not  retire; 
for  which    reafon  I  took  the   Candle  in  my  hand,    and  went   up  into  my 
chamber,  not  without  wondering  at  this    unaccountable  weaknefs    in  rea- 
fonable  Creatures,  that  they  fhould  love  to  aftonifli  and  terrify  one  another. 
Were  I  a  Father,    I   fhould  take  a  particular  care  to  preferve  my  children 
from  thefe  little  horrors    of  imagination,   which  they  are  apt    to    contrail 
when  they  are  young,  and  are  not  able  to  fiiake  off  when  they  are  in  years. 
I  have  known  a  Soldier  that  has  entered  a  breach,    affrighted   at   his  own 
fliadow;  and  look   pale  upon  a  little  fcratching  at  his  door,    who  the  day 
before  had  marched  up  againft  a  battery  of  Cannon.      There  are  inftances 
of  perfons,  who  have  been  terrified   even  to  diftra(5lion,   at  the  figure  of  a 
VOL.   II.  Fff  tree, 
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tree,  or  the  fhaking  of  a  bull-rufli.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  look  upon  a  found 
imagination  as  the  greateft  bleffing  of  Life,  next  to  a  clear  judgment  and 
a  good  confcience.  In  the  mean  time,  fince  there  are  very  fewwhofe  minds 
are  not  more  or  lefs  fubje^t  to  thefe  dreadful  thoughts  and  apprehenfions, 
we  ought  to  arm  ourfelves  againft  them  by  the  di61ates  of  reafon  and  reli- 
gion, to  pull  the  old  woman  out  of  our  hearts  (as  Perfius  expreffes  it  in  the  Motto 
of  my  paper)  and  extinguifh  thofe  impertinent  notions  which  we  imbibed 
at  a  time  that  we  were  not  able  to  judge  of  their  Abfurdity.  Or  if  we  be- 
lieve, as  many  wife  and  good  men  have  done,  that  there  are  fuch  Phan- 
toms and  Apparitions  as  thofe  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  let  us  endeavor  to 
eflabliih  to  ourfelves  an  intereft  in  him  who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole 
creation  in  his  hand,  and  moderates  them  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is 
impoilible  for  one  Being  to  break  loofe  upon  another  without  his  know- 
ledge and  permiffion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion  with  thofe  who  believe 
that  all  the  regions  of  nature  fwarm  with  Spirits;  and  that  we  have  multi- 
tudes of  fpe61ators  on  all  our  anions,  when  we  think  ourfelves  moft  alone: 
But  inftead  of  terrifying  myfelf  with  fuch  a  notion,  I  am  wonderfully  plea- 
fed  to  think  that  I  am  always  engaged  with  fuch  an  innumerable  Society, 
in  fearching  out  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in  the  fame  con- 
fort  of  praife  and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  defcribed  this  mixed  communion  of  men  and  fpirits  in 
Paradife;  and  had  doubtlefs  his  eye  upon  a  verfe  in  old  Hejwd,  which  is  al- 
moft  word  for  word  the  fame  with  his  third  line  in  the  following  pafTage. 

■Nor  thinks  though  Men  were  none, 


That  Heavn  would  want  JpeStators,  God  want  praife  r 
MUlions  of  fpiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unfeen^  both  whe?i  we  wake  and  when  we  feep;- 
All  thefe  with  ceafelefs  praife  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.      How  often  from  the  feep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,   have  we  heard 
Celejlial  voices  to  the  midnight  air,. 
Sole,  or  refponfwe  each  to  other  s  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator?  Oft  in  bands. 
While  they  keep  loatch,  or  nightly  rounding  ivalk,. 
With  heav'nly  touch  of  infrumcnfal  founds, 
In  full  harmonic  number  joind,  their  Jongs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  o.ur  thoughts  to  Heav'n,. 


Tkurfday, 
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N°  13.  Thurfday,  March  15. 

Die  mihi,  fi  fueras  tu  Leo,  qiidlis  eris.?  Mart, 

''  i  ^  HERE  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afforded  matter  of  greater  a- 
JL  mufement  to  the  town  than  Signior  Nkolinis  combat  with  a  Lion  in 
the  Hay-Market^  which  has  been  very  often  exhibited  to  the  general  fatif- 
fac^ion  of  moft  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
taiii.  Upon  the  firft  rumor  of  this  intended  combat,  it  was  confidently  af- 
firmed, and  is  ftill  believed  by  many  in  both  galleries,  that  there  would 
be  a  tame  Lion  fent  from  the  Tower  every  Opera  night,  in  order  to  be  kil- 
led, by  Hydajpes;  this  report,  though  altogether  groundlefs,  fo  univerfally 
prevailed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Play-houfe,  that  fome  of  the  moft  re- 
fined Politicians  in  thofe  parts  of  the  audience  give  it  out  in  whifper,  that 
the  Lion  was  a  Goufin-german  of  the  Tiger  who  made  his  appearance  in 
King  William  s  days,  and  that  the  Stage  would  be  fupplied  with  Lions  at 
the  public  expence,  during  the  whole  Seffion.  Manylikewife  were  the  con- 
je6lures  of  the  treatment  which  this  Lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands 
of  Signior  Mcolini;  fome  fuppofed  that  he  was  to  fubdue  him  in  Recitativo, 
as  Orpheus  ufed  to  ferve  the  wild  beafts  in  his  time,  and  afterwards  to  knock 
him  on  the  head;  fome  fancied  that  the  Lion  would  not  pretend  to  lay  his 
paws  upon  the  Hero,  by  reafon  of  the  received  opinion,  that  a  Lion  will 
not  hurt  a  Virgin:  feveral  who  pretended  to  have  feen  the  Opera  in  Italy, 
had  informed  their  friends,  that  the  Lion  was  to  a6l  a  part  in  High-Dutch, 
and  roar  twice  or  thrice  to  a  Thorough  Bajs,  before  he  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Hydajpes.  To  clear  up  a  matter  that  was  fo  varioufly  reported,  I  have  made 
it  my  bufinefs  to  examine  whether  this  pretended  Lion  is  really  the  Savage 
he  appears  to  be^  or  only  a  counterfeit. 

But  before  I  communicate  my  difcoveries,  I  muft  acquaint  the  reader, 
that  upon  my  walking  behind  the  Scenes  lafl  winter,  as  I  was  thinking  on 
fomething  elfe,  I  accidentally  juflled  againfl  a  monflrous  animal  that  ex- 
tremely flartled  me,  and  upon  my  nearer  furvey  of  it,  appeared  to  be  a 
Lion  rampant.  The  Lion,  feeing  me  very  much  furprifed,  told  me  in  a 
gentle  voice,  that  I  might  come  by  hira  if  I  pleafed:  For  (fays  he)  /  do  not 
intend  to  hurt  any   body,      I  thanked    him  very  kindly,    and  paffed   by  him. 

Fff.2  '  '    And 
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And  in  a  little  time  after  faw  him  leap  upon  the  ftage,  and  a6l  his  part 
with  very  great  applaufe.  It  has  been  obferved  by  feveral,  that  the  Lion 
has  changed  his  manner  of  a6ling  twice  or  thrice  fince  his  firft  appearance; 
which  will  not  feeni  ftrange,  when  I  acquaint  my  Reader  that  the  Lion  has 
been  changed  upon  the  audience  three  feveral  times.  The  firft  Lion  was 
a  Candle-fnuffer,  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  tefty  choleric  temper  over-did 
his  part,  and  would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  killed  fo  eafily  as  he  ought  to 
have  done;  befides  it  was  obferved  of  him,  that  he  grew  more  furly  every 
time  he  came  out  of  the  Lion,  and  having  dropt  fome  words  in  ordinary 
converfation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his  beft,  and  that  he  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  thrown  upon  his  back  in  the  fcuffle,  and  that  he  would  wreftle  with  Mr. 
Nicolini  for  what  he  pleafed,  out  of  his  Lion's  fkin,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  difcard  him:  and  it  is  verily  believed,  to  this  day,  that  had  he  been 
brought  upon  the  Stage  another  time,  he  would  certainly  have  done  mif- 
chief.  Befides,  it  was  objeded  againft  the  firft  Lion,  that  he  reared  himfelf 
fo  high  upon  his  hinder  paws,  and  walked  in  fo  ere6l  a  pofture,  that  he 
looked  more  like  an  old  Man  than  a  Lion. 

The  Second  Lion  was  a  Taylor  by  trade,  who  belonged  to  the  Play- 
houfe,  and  had  the  chara6ler  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  man  in  his  profeflion. 
If  the  former  was  too  furious,  this  was  too  iheepifh,  for  his  part;  infomuch 
that  after  a  fliort  modeft  walk  upon  the  Stage,  he  would  fall  at  the  firft  touch 
of  Hydafpes,  without  grapHng  with  him,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
fhewing  his  variety  of  Italian  Trips:  it  is  faid  indeed  that  he  once  gave 
him  a  rip  in  his  flefti-colored  Doublet;  but  this  was  only  to  make  work  for 
himfelf,  in  his  private  character  of  a  Taylor.  I  muft  not  omit  that  it  was 
this  fecond  Lion  who  treated  me  with  fo  much  humanity  behind  the  Scenes. 

The  a6iing  Lion  at  prefent  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  Country  Gentleman, 
who  does  it  for  his  diverfion,  but  defires  his  name  may  be  concealed.  He 
fays  very  handfomely  in  his  ovv^n  excufe,  that  he  does  not  acl  for  gain, 
that  he  indulges  an  innocent  pleafure  in  it;  and  that  it  is  better  to  pafs 
away  an  evening  in  this  manner,  than  in  gaming  and  drinking:  but  at 
the  fame  time  fays,  with  a  very  agreeable  rallery  upon  himfelf.  That  if 
his  name  fhould  be  known,  the  ill-natured  world  mJght  call  him  The  Afs 
in  the  Lion's  fdin.  This  Gentleman's  temper  is  made  out  of  fuch  a  happy 
mixture  of  the  mild  and  the  choleric,  that  he  out-does  both  his  predecef- 
fors,  and  has  drawn  together  greater  audiences  than  have  been  known  in 
the  memory  of  man. 

I  muft  not  conclude  my  Narrative,  without  taking  notice  of  a  groundlefs 
report  that  has  been  raifed,  to  a  Gentleman's  difadvantage,  of  whom  I  muft 
declare  myfeif  an  admirer;  nam.ely,  that  Signior  Mcolini  and  the  Lion  have 

been 
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been  feen  fitting  peaceably  by  one  another,  and  fmoaking  a  Pipe  together, 
behind  the  Scenes;  by  which  their  common  enemies  would  infinuate,  that 
it  is  but  a  (ham  combat  which  they  reprefent  upon  the  Stage:  but  upon  en- ' 
quiry  I  find,  that  if  any  fuch  correfpondence  has  paffed  between  them,  it 
was  not  till  the  combat  was  over,  when  the  Lion  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  dead,  according  to  the  received  rules  of  the  Drama.  Befides,  this  is 
what  is  pra61ifed  every  day  in  Wejtminjter-Hall,  where  nothing  is  more  ufual 
than  to  fee  a  couple  of  Lawyers,  who  have  been  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces  in  the  Court,  embracing  one  another  as  foon  as  they  are  out  of  it. 

I  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this  relation,  to  reflet!  upon 
Signior  Mcolini,  who  in  a6ling  this  part  only  complies  with  the  wretched 
tafte  of  his  audience;  he  knows  very  well,  that  the  Lion  has  many  more 
admirers  than  himfelf;  as  they  fay  of  the  famous  Equejirian  Statue  on  the 
Pont  Maif  dit  Paris,  that  more  people  go  to  fee  the  Horfe,  than  the  King  who 
fits  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives  me  a  juft  indignation  to  fee  a  per- 
fon  whofe  action  gives  new  Majefty  to  Kings,  Refolution  to  Heroes,  and 
Softnefs  to  Lovers,  thus  finking  from  the  greatnefs  of  his  behavior,  and  de- 
graded into  the  charader  of  the  London  Prentice.  I  have  often  wifhed,  that 
our  Tragedians  would  copy  after  this  great  Mafter  in  Adiion.  Could  they 
make  the  fame  ufe  of  their  arms  and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with  as 
fignificant  looks  and  paffions,  how  glorious  would  an  EngliJIi  Tragedy  ap- 
pear with  that  A6lion,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  dignity  to  the  forced 
thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  unnatural  expreffions  of  an  Italian  Opera. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  related  this  combat  of  the  Lion,  to  fhew  what  are 
at  prefent  the  reigning  entertainments  of  the  politer  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by  Writers  for  the  coarfenefs  of 
their  tafte;  but  our  prefent  grievance  does  not  feem  to  be  the  want  of  a 
good  Tafte,  but  of  Common  Senfe. 


Saturday., 
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N°   15.  Saturday  J  March  ly. 

Paiua  leves  capiunt  aiiimos Ovdd. 

WHEN  I  was  in  France,  I  ufed  to  gaze  with  great  aftonifliment  at  the 
fplendid  equipages,  and  party-colored  habits,  of  that  fantaftic  na- 
tion. I  was  one  day  in  particular  contemplating  a  Lady,  that  fat  in  a 
Coach  adorned  with  gilded  Cupids,  and  finely  painted  with  the  loves  of  Fe- 
nus  and  Adonis.  The  Coach  was  drawn  by  fix  milk-white  horfes,  and  load- 
en  behind  with  the  fame  number  of  powdered  Footmen.  Jufl  before  the 
Lady  were  a  couple  of  beautiful  Pages,  that  were  fluck  among  the  harnefs, 
and,  by  their  gay  dreffes  and  fmiling  features,  looked  like  the  elder  bro- 
thers of  the  little  Boys  that  were  carved  and  painted  in  every  corner  of  the 
Coach. 

The  Lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe,  who  afterwards  gave  an  occafion 
to  a  pretty  melancholy  Novel.  She  had,  for  feveral  years,  received  the 
addreffes  of  a  Gentleman,  whom  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
(he  forfook,  upon  the  account  of  this  fliining  equipage,  which  had  been 
offered  to  her  by  one  of  great  riches,  but  a  crazy  conftitution.  The  cir- 
cumfiances  in  which  I  faw  her,  were,  it  feems,  the  difguifes  only  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  a  kind  of  pageantry  to  cov^er  diftrefs;  for  in  two  months  after 
file  was  carried  to  her  grave  with  the  fame  pomp  and  magnificence;  being 
fent  thither  partly  by  the  lofs  of  one  Lover,  and  partly  by  the  poffeffion 
of  another. 

I  have  often  refleded  with  myfelf  on  this  unaccountable  humor  in  Wo- 
man-kind, of  being  fmitten  with  every  thing  that  is  fhowy  and  fuperficial; 
and  on  the  numberlefs  evils  that  befal  the  Sex,  from  this  light,  fantaftical 
difpofition.  I  myfelf  remember  a  young  Lady,  that  was  very  warmly  fo- 
licited  by  a  couple  of  importunate  Rivals,  who  for  feveral  months  together 
did  all  they  could  to  recommend  themfelves,  by  complacency  of  behavior, 
and  agreeablenefs  of  converfation.  At  length,  when  the  competition  was 
doubtful,  and  the  Lady  undetermined  in  her  choice,  one  of  the  young 
Lovers  very  luckily  bethought  himfelf  of  adding  a  fupernumerary  lace  to 
his  Liveries,  which  had  fo  good  an  effe61,  that  he  married  her  the  very 
week  after. 

The  ufual  converfation  of  ordinary  women  very  much  cherifhes  this  natu- 
ral weaknefs  ofbeing  taken  with  outfide  and  appearance.  Talk  of  a  new- 
married 
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married  couple,    and  you  will  immediately  hear   whether  they  keep    their 
Coach  and  fix,  or  eat  in  Plate  :   mention  the  name  of  an  abfent  Lady,  and 
it  is   ten  to  one  but  you  learn  fomething  of  her  Gown  and  Petticoat.      A 
Ball  is  a  great  help  to  difcourfe,  and  a  Birth-day  furnifhes  converfation  for 
a  twelvemonth  after.     A  Furbelow  of  precious  ftones,  a  Hat  buttoned  with- 
a  Diamond,  a  Brocade  waiftcoat  or  petticoat,  are  Handing  topics.      In  fhort, 
they  confider  only  the  drapery  of  the  Species,  and  never  caftaway  a  thought 
on  thofe  ornaments    of  the  Mind,   that  make  perfons  illuftrious  in  them- 
felves,    and  ufeful  to  others.      When  women  are   thus  perpetually  dazling 
one  another's  imaginations,  and  filling  their  heads  with  nothing  but  colors, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  more  attentive  to  the  fuperficial  parts  of  life, 
than  the  folid  and  fubllantial  bleflings  of  it.      A  Girl,  who  has  been  trained 
up  in   this  kind  of  converfation,   is    in  danger  of  every  embroider'd  coat 
that  comes  in  her  way.      A  pair  of  fringed  Gloves  maybe  her  ruin.      In  a 
word.  Lace  and  Ribbons,  fdver  and  gold  Galloons,  with  the  like  glittering 
gew-gaws,    are  fo  many  lures  to  women  of  weak  minds  or  low  educations, 
and,  when  artificially  difplayed,   are  able  to  fetch  down  the  moft  airy  Co- 
quette from  the  wildell  of  her  flights  and  rambles. 

True  Happinefs  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy  to  pomp  andnoife;. 
it  arifes,  in  the  firft  place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  felf;  and,  in  the 
next,  from  the  friendfhip  and  converfation  of  a  few  felecft  companions.  It 
loves  fhade  and  folitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves  and  fountains,  fields 
and  meadows  :  In  fhort,  it  feels  every  thing  it  wants  within  itfelf,  and  re- 
ceives no  addition  from  multitudes  of  witnefTes  and  fpedators.  On  the 
contrary,  Falfe  Happinefs  loves  to  be  in  a  croud,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of 
the  world  upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  fatisfa^iion  from  the  ap- 
plaufes  which  fhe  gives  herfelf,  but  from  the  admiration  which  fhe  raifes 
in  others.  She  florifhes  in  Courts  and  Palaces,  Theatres  and  Affemblies, 
and  has  no  exiftence  but  when  fhe  is  looked  upon, 

Aurelia,  though  a  woman  of  great  Qj.iality,  delights  in  the  privacy  of  a 
country  life,  and  palfes  away  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  her  own  walks  and 
gardens.  Her  Hufband,  who  is  her  bofom  friend,  and  companion  in  her 
folitudes,  has  been  in  love  with  her  ever  fince  he  knew  her.  They  both 
abound  with  good  fenfe,  confummate  virtue,  and  a  mutual  efleem;  and  are 
a  perpetual  entertainment  to  one  another.  Their  family  is  under  fo  re- 
gular an  oeconomy,  in  its  hours  of  devotion  and  repaft,  employment  and 
diverfion,  that  it  looks  like  a  little  Commonwealth  within  itfelf.  They 
often  go  into  company,  that  they  may  return  with  the  greater  delight  to 
one  another;  and  fometimes  live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy  it  fo  properly  as  to 
grow  weary  of  it,  that  they  may  renew  in  themfelves  the  reliQi  of  a  country 

life. 
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life.  By  this  means  they  are  happy  in  each  other,  beloved  by  their  chil- 
dren, adored  by  their  fervants,  and  are  become  the  envy,  or  rather  the  de- 
light,  of  all  that  know  them. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of  Fulvial  fhe  confiders  her  Hufband  as 
her  Steward,  and  looks  upon  difcretion  and  good  houfewifry  as  little  do- 
meRic  virtues,  unbecoming  a  woman  of  Quality.  She  thinks  life  loft  in, 
her  own  family,  and  fancies  herfelf  out  of  the  world  when  fhe  is  not  in  the 
Ring,  the  Play-houfe,  or  the  Drawing-room:  She  lives  in  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion of  body,  and  reftlefnefs  of  thought,  and  is  never  eafy  in  any  one  place, 
when  file  thinks  there  is  more  company  in  another.  The  milling  of  an 
Opera  the  firft  night,  would  be  more  affiiding  co  her  than  the  death  of  a 
child.  She  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her  own  fex;  and  calls  every  wo- 
man of  a  prudent  model!  retired  life,  a  poor-'pirited  unpolifhed  creature. 
What  a  mortification  would  it  be  to  Fulvia,  if  flie  knew  that  her  fetting  her- 
felf to  view  is  but  expofing  herfelf,  and  that  fhe  grows  contemptible  by 
being  confpicuous. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  Paper,  without  obferving  that  Virgil  has  very  fine- 
ly touched  upon  this  female  paffion  for  drefs  and  fhow,  in  the  charader  of 
Camilla;  who,  though  fhe  feems  to  have  fhaken  off  all  the  other  weakneffes 
of  her  fex,  is  ftill  defcribed  as  a  Woman  in  this  particular.  The  Poet  tells 
us,  that  after  having  made  a  great  flaughter  of  the  enemy,  fhe  unfortunate- 
ly cafl  her  eye  on  a  Trojan,  who  wore  an  embroidered  Tunick,  a  beautiful 
Coat  of  Mail,  with  a  Mantle  of  the  finell  purple.  A  golden  bow,  fays  he, 
hung  upon  his  Jfwulder ;  his  Garment  was  buckled  loith  a  golden  Clajp,  and  his  head 
covered  luith  an  Helmet  of  the  fame  Jhining  Metal.  The  Amazon  immediately 
fingled  out  this  well-dreffed  warrior,  being  feized  with  a  woman's  longing 
for  the  pretty  trappings  that  he  was  adorned  with. 

Totumque  incauta  per  agmen 


Fa,mineo  prada  et  fpoliorum  ardebat  amore. 

This  heedlefs  purfuit  after  thefe  glittering  trifles,  the  Poet  (by  a  nice  con- 
cealed Moral)  reprefents  to  have  been  the  deflrudion  of  his  female  Hero. 


Monday, 
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N°  16.  Monday,  March  19. 


Ouod  verum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  fum.  Hor. 

I  Have  received  a  Letter,  defiring  me  to  be  very  fatirical  upon  the  little 
MufF  that  is  now  in  fafhion ;  another  informs  me  of  a  pair  of  filver 
Garters  buckled  below  the  knee,  that  have  been  lately  feen  at  the  Rain- 
bow Coffee-houfe  in  Fleet-Jlreet;  a  third  fends  me  a  heavy  complaint  againft 
Fringed  Gloves.  To  be  brief,  there  is  fcarce  an  ornament  of  either  Sex 
which  one  or  other  of  my  Correfpondents  has  not  inveigh'd  againft  with 
fome  bitternefs,  and  recommended  to  my  obfervation.  I  muft  therefore, 
once  for  all,  inform  my  readers,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  fink  the  dig- 
nity of  this  my  Paper  with  reflexions  upon  red-heels  or  top-knots,  but 
rather  to  enter  into  the  paffions  of  Mankind,  and  to  correal  thofe  depraved 
fentiments  that  give  birth  to  all  thofe  little  extravagances  which  appear  in 
their  outward  drefs  and  behavior.  Foppifh  and  fantaftic  ornaments  are 
only  indications  of  vice,  not  criminal  in  themfelves.  Extinguifli  vanity  in 
the  mind,  and  you  naturally  retrench  the  little  fuperfluities  of  garniture 
and  equipage.  The  blofToms  will  fall  of  themfelves,  when  the  root  that 
nouriflies  them  is  deftroyed. 

I  fliall  therefore,  as  I  have  faid,  apply  my  remedies  to  the  firft  feeds  and 
principles  of  an  affected  Drefs,  without  defcending  to  the  Drefs  itfelf;  though 
at  the  fame  time  I  muft  own,  that  I  have  thoughts  of  creating  an  Officer 
under  me,  to  be  entitled.  The  Cenfor  offmall  Wares,  and  of  allotting  him  one 
day  in  a  week  for  the  execution  of  fuch  his  Office.  An  Operator  of  this 
nature  might  a6l  under  me,  with  the  fame  regard  as  a  Surgeon  to  a  Phy- 
fician ;  that  one  might  be  employed  in  healing  thofe  blotches  and  tumors 
which  break  out  in  the  body,  while  the  other  is  fweetning  the  blood  and 
rectifying  the  conftitution.  To  fpeak  truly,  the  young  people  of  both 
Sexes  are  fo  wonderfully  apt  to  fhoot  out  into  long  Swords  or  fweeping 
Trains,  bufhy  Head-drelTes  or  full-bottomed  Perriwigs,  with  feveral  other 
incumbrances  of  Drefs,  that  they  ftand  in  need  of  being  pruned  very  fre- 
quently, left  they  fliould  be  opprefTed  with  ornaments,  and  over-run  with 
the  luxuriance  of  their  habits.  I  am  much  in  doubt,  whether  I  fliould 
give   the  preference  to    a  Qiiaker  that  is  trimmed  clofe  and  almoft  cut  to 
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the  quick,  or  to  a  Beau  that  is  loaden  with  fuch  a  redundance  of  excref- 
cences.  I  muft  therefore  defire  my  Correfpondents  to  let  me  know  how 
they  approve  my  proje6l,  and  whether  they  think  the  ereding  of  fuch  a 
petty  Cenforfliip  may  not  turn  to  the  emohiment  of  the  pubhc ;  for  I  would 
not  do  any  thing  of  this  nature  raOily  and  without  advice. 

There  is  another  fet  of  Correfpondents  to  whom  I  muft  addrefs  myfelf  in 
the  fecond  place;  I  mean,  fuch  as  fill  their  Letters  with  private  fcandal, 
and  black  accounts  of  particular  perfons  and  families.  The  world  is  fo 
full  of  ill-nature,  that  I  have  Lampoons  fent  me  by  people  who  cannot 
fpell,  and  Satires  compofed  by  thofe  who  fcarce  know  how  to  write.  By 
the  laft  poll  in  particular  I  received  a  packet  of  Scandal  which  is  not  legi- 
ble; and  have  a  whole  bundle  of  Letters  in  womens  hands  that  are  full  of 
blots  and  calumnies,  infomuch  that  when  I  fee  the  name  Calia,  Phillis,  Pa- 
Jiora,  or  the  like,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fcrawl,  I  conclude  on  courfe  that  it 
brings  me  fome  account  of  a  fallen  Virgin,  a  faithlefs  Wife,  or  an  amorous 
Widow.  I  muft  therefore  inform  thefe  my  Correfpondents,  that  it  is  not 
my  defign  to  be  a  publifher  of  intrigues  and  cuckoldoms,  or  to  bring  little 
infamous  ftories  out  of  their  prefent  lurking  holes  into  broad  day-light. 
If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  fhall  only  fet  upon  them  in  a  body;  and  will  not 
be  provoked  by  the  worft  ufage  1  can  receive  from  others,  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  any  particular  Criminal.  In  fhort,  I  have  fo  much  of  a  Draw- 
canfir  in  me,  that  I  fhall  pafs  over  a  fingle  Foe  to  charge  whole  Armies.  It 
is  not  Lais  or  Silenus,  but  the  harlot  and  the  drunkard,  whom  I  fliall  endea- 
vor to  expofe;  and  fliall  confider  the  crime  as  it  appears  in  a  fpecies,  not 
as  it  is  circumftanced  in  an  individual.  I  think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wifhed 
the  whole  city  of  Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a 
blow.  I  fliall  do  out  of  humanity,  what  that  Emperor  would  have  done  in 
cruelty  of  his  temper,  and  aim  every  ftroke  at  a  colle61ive  body  of  Offen- 
ders. At  the  fame  time  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  nothing  fpreads  a  Paper 
like  private  calumny  and  defamation;  but  as  my  Speculations  are  not  un- 
der this  neceffity,  they  are  not  expofed  to  this  temptation. 

In  the  next  place  I  muft  apply  myfelf  to  my  Party  correfpondents,  who 
are  continually  teazing  me  to  take  notice  of  one  another's  proceedings.  How 
often  am  I  afked  by  both  fides,  if  it  is  poflible  for  me  to  be  an  unconcerned 
Spedator  of  the  rogueries  that  are  committed  by  the  party  which  is  oppo- 
fite  to  him  that  writes  the  Letter.  About  two  days  fince  I  was  reproached 
with  an  old  Grecian  law,  that  forbids  any  man  to  ftand  as  a  Neuter  or  a 
Looker-on  in  the  divifions  of  his  country.  However,  as  I  am  very  fenfible 
my  Paper  would  lofe  its  whole  effe^i,  fliould  it  run  into  the  outrages 
of  a  Party,   I   fliall   take   care  to   keep  clear  of  every  thing  which  looks 
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that  way.  If  I  can  any  way  affuage  private  Inflammations,  or  allay  public 
Ferments,  I  fliall  apply  myfelf  to  it  with  my  utmoft  endeavors;  iDut  will 
never  let  my  heart  reproach  me,  with  having  done  any  thing  towards  en- 
creafing  thofe  feuds  and  animofities  that  extinguifli  Religion,  deface  Go- 
vernment, and  make  a  Nation  miferable. 

What  I  have  faid  under  the  three  foregoing  heads,  will.  I  am  afraid,  ve- 
ry much  retrench  the  number  of  my  Correfpondents:  I  fhall  therefore  ac- 
quaint my  reader,  that  if  he  has  ftarted  any  hint  which  he  is  not  able  to 
purfue,  if  he  has  met  with  any  furprifmg  flory  which  he  does  not  know 
how  to  tell,  if  he  has  difcovered  any  epidemical  vice  which  has  efcaped  ray 
obfervation,  or  has  heard  of  any  uncommon  virtue  which  he  would  defire 
to  publifli;  in  fliort,  if  he  has  any  materials  that  can  furnifh  out  an  inno- 
cent diverfion,  I  ihall  promife  him  my  beft  affiflance  in  the  working  of  them 
up  for  a  public  entertainment. 

This  Paper  my  reader  will  find  was  intended  for  an  anfwer  to  a  multi- 
tude of  Correfpondents;  but  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  fmgle  out  one 
of  them  in  particular,  who  has  made  me  fo  very  humble  a  requefl,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  complying  with  it. 

ro   i'/?g  S  P  E  C  T  A  T  O  R. 
SIR,  March,  15,  1710-n. 

"  T  Am  at  prefent  fo  unfortunate,  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mind 
"  X  my  own  bufinefs;  and  therefore  beg  of  you  that  you  will  be  pleafed 
"  to  put  me  into  fome  fmall  Poll  under  you.  I  obferve  that  you  have  ap- 
"  pointed  your  Printer  and  Publifher  to  receive  Letters  and  Advertife- 
"  ments  for  the  City  of  London;  and  fhall  think  myfelf  very  much  honored 
"  by  you,  if  you  will  appoint  me  to  take  in  Letters  and  Advertifements 
"  for  the  City  of  Wejlminjkr  and  the  Dutchy  of  Lancajler.  Though  I  cannot 
'■  promife  to  fill  fuch  an  employment  with  fufficient  abilities,  I  will  endea- 
"  vor  to  make  up  with  Induftry  and  fidelity  what  I  want  in  parts  and  ge- 
"  nius.      I  am, 

S  1  R,   Tour  mojl  obedient  Servant, 

Charles  Lillie. 


G  g  g  2  Wednejday, 
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N°  i8.  Wednejday,   March  21. 

-Equitis  qiioque  jam  migravit  ah  aure  voluptas 


Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana.  Hor. 

IT  is  my  defign  in  this  paper  to  deliver  down  to  pofterity  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  of  the  gradual  progrefs  which  it  has 
made  upon  the  Englijli  Stage;  for  there  is  no  queflion  but  our  great  grand- 
children will  be  very  curious  to  know  the  reafon  why  their  fore-fathers 
ufed  to  fit  together  like  an  audience  of  foreigners  in  their  own  country, 
and  to  hear  whole  Plays  aded  before  them  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not 
underftand. 

Arfmoe,  was  the  firfl  Opera  that  gave  us  a  talle  of  Italim  Mufic.  The 
great  fuccefs  this  Opera  met  with,  produced  fome  attempts  of  forming 
pieces  upon  Italian  V\a.ns ,  which  fhould  give  a  more  natural  and  reafonable 
entertainment  than  what  can  be  met  with  in  the  elaborate  trifles  of  that 
nation.  This  alarmed  the  Poetafters  and  Fidlers  of  the  town,  who  were 
ufed  to  deal  in  a  more  ordinary  kind  of  ware;  and  therefore  laid  down 
an  eftablifhed  rule,  which  is  received  as  fuch  to  this  day,  That  nothing  is  ca- 
pable of  being  well  Jet  to  Miific,  that  is  not  Konfejije. 

This  maxim  was  no  fooner  received,  but  we  immediately  fell  to  tranflat- 
ing  the  Italian  Operas;  and  as  there  was  no  great  danger  of  hurting  thefenfe 
of  thofe  extraordinary  pieces,  our  Authors  would  often  make  words  of 
their  own  which  were  entirely  foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  paffages  they 
pretended  to  tranflate;  their  chief  care  being  to  make  the  numbers  of  the 
Engli/Ii  verfe  anfwer  to  thofe  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  them  might  go  to 
the  fame  tune.     Thus  the  famous  fong  jn  Camilla^ 

Barbara  fi  t'intendo,  &c. 

Barbarous  woman^  yes,  I  know  your  meaning, 

which  expreffes  the  refentments  of  an  angry  Lover,  was  tranflated  into  that 
Englijli  lamentation, 

Frail  are  a  Lover's  hopes,  %zc. 

And 
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And  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  fee  the  mofl  refined  perfons  of  the  Britijli 
nation  dying  away  and  languifhing  to  Notes  that  were  filled  with  a  fpirit 
of  rage  and  indignation.  It  happened  alfo  very  frequently,  where  the  fenfe 
was  rightly  tranflated,  the  neceffary  tranfpofition  of  words  which  were 
drawn  out  of  the  Phrafe  of  one  tongue  into  that  of  another,  made  the  Mufic 
appear  very  abfurd  in  one  tongue  that  was  very  natural  in  the  other.  I 
remember  an  Italian  verfe  that  ran  thus  word  for  word. 

And  turnd  my  rage  into  pity; 

which  the  Englijli  for  rhime  fake  tranflated, 

And  into  pity  turnd  my  rage. 

By  this  means  the  foft  Notes  that  were  adapted  to  Pity  in  the  Italian,  fell 
upon  the  word  Rage  in  the  Englijh;  and  the  angry  founds  that  were  tuned 
to  Rage  in  the  original,  were  made  to  exprefs  Pity  in  the  tranflation.  It  of- 
tentimes happened  likewife,  that  the  fined  Notes  in  the  Air  fell  upon  the 
mofl  infignificant  words  in  the  fentence.  I  have  known  the  word  And  pur- 
fued  through  the  whole  Gamut,  have  been  entertained  with  many  a  melo- 
dious The,  and  have  heard  the  moll  beautiful  Graces,  Quavers  andDivifions 
beftowed  upon  Then,  For,  and  From;  to  the  eternal  honor  of  our  Englijli 
Particles. 

The  next  ftep  to  our  refinement,  was  the  introducing  of  Italian  A6iors 
into  our  Opera;  who  fung  their  parts  in  their  own  language,  at  the  fame 
time  that  our  Country-men  performed  theirs  in  our  native  tongue.  The 
King  or  Hero  of  the  Play  generally  fpoke  in  Italian,  and  his  Slaves  anfwer- 
ed  him  in  Englijh;  the  Lover  frequently  made  his  Court,  and  gained  the 
heart  of  his  Princefs,  in  a  language  which  flie  did  not  underftand.  One 
would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  have  carried  on  Dialogues  after  this 
manner,  without  an  interpreter  between  the  perfons  that  converfed  to- 
gether:  but  this  was  the  State  of  the  EngliJJi  Stage  for  about  three  years. 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  underflanding  half  the  Opera;  and 
therefore  to  eafe  themfelves  intirely  of  the  fatigue  of  thinking,  have  fo  order- 
ed it  at  prefent,  that  the  whole  Opera  is  performed  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
We  no  longer  underftand  the  Language  of  our  own  Stage;  infomuch  that 
I  have  often  been  afraid,  when  I  have  feen  our  Italian  performers  chatter- 
ing in  the  vehemence  of  a(5lion  that  they  have  been  calling  us  names,  and  a- 
bufing  us  among  themfelves;  but  I  hope,  fince  we  put  fuch  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  them,  they  will  not  talk  againfl.  us  before  our  faces,  though 
they  may  do  it  with  the  fame  fafety  as  if  it  were  behind  our  backs.  In 
the  mean  time,  I   cannot  forbear  thinking  how  naturally  an  Hiftorian  who 
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writes  two  or  three  hundred  years  hence,  and  does  not  know  the  tafte  of 
his  wife  fore-fathers,  will  make  the  following  refle^lion.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  Century  the  Italian  tongue  teas  Jo  loell  underjlood  in  England,  that 
Operas  were  adied  on  the  public  Jlage  in  that  language. 

One  fcarce  knows  how  to  be  ferious  in  the  confutation  of  an  abfurdity 
that  fhews  itfelf  at  the  fir  ft  fight.  It  does  not  want  any  great  meafure  of 
lenfe  to  fee  the  ridicule  of  this  monftrous  pradice;  but  what  makes  it  the 
more  aftonifliing,  it  is  not  the  tafte  of  the  rabble,  but  of  perfons  of  the 
greateft  politenefs,  which  has  eftabliftied  it. 

If  the  Italians  have  a  Genius  for  Mufic  above  the  Englijli,  the  Englifi 
have  a  Genius  for  other  performances  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  capable 
of  giving  the  mind  a  much  nobler  entertainment.  Would  one  think  it 
was  poffible  (at  a  time  when  an  Author  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the 
Phadra  and  Hippolitus)  for  a  people  to  be  fo  ftupidly  fond  of  the  Italian  O- 
pera,  as  fcarce  to  give  a  third  day's  hearing  to  that  admirable  Tragedy? 
Mufic  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  entertainment,  but  if  it  would  take  the 
entire  pofleffion  of  our  ears,  if  it  would  make  us  incapable  of  hearing 
fenfe,  if  it  would  exclude  Arts  that  have  a  much  greater  tendency  to  the 
refinement  of  human  Nature;  I  muft  confefs  I  would  allow  it  no  better 
quarter  than  Plato  has  done,  who  baniflies  it  out  of  his  commonwealth. 

At  prefent,  our  notions  of  Mufic  are  fo  very  uncertain,  that  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is  we  like;  only  in  general,  we  are  tranfported  with  any 
thing  that  is  not  Englijli:  fo  it  be  of  a  foreign  growth,  let  it  be  Italian., 
Fre7ich,  or  High-Dutch,  it  is  the  fame  thing.  In  fhort,  our  Englijli  Mufic  is 
quite  rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet  planted  in  its  ftead. 

When  a  Royal  Palace  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  every  man  is  at  liberty  to 
prefent  his  Plan  for  a  new  one;  and  though  it  be  but  indifferently  put  to- 
gether, it  may  furnifh  feveral  hints  that  may  be  of  ufe  to  a  good  Archite<5l. 
I  fhall  take  the  fame  liberty  in  a  following  paper,  of  giving  my  opinion 
upon  the  fubje6l  of  Mufic;  which  I  fhall  lay  down  only  in  a  problematical 
manner,  to  be  confidered  by  thofe  who  are  Mafters  in  the  Art. 


Saturday, 
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Locus  efi  et  pluribus  umbris.  Hor. 

I  Am  fometimes  very  much  troubled,  when  I  refle6i  upon  the  three  great 
profeffions  of  Divinity,  Law  and  Phyfic;  how  they  are  each  of  them 
over-burdened  with  pra6litioners,  and  filled  with  multitudes  of  ingenious 
Gentlemen  that  ftarve  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  Clergy  into  Generals,  Field-officers,  and  Subalterns. 
Among  the  firft  we  may  reckon  Bifiiops,  Deans  and  Arch-deacons.  Among 
the  fecond  are  Dodors  of  Divinity,  Prebendaries,  and  all  that  wear  Scarfs. 
The  reft  are  comprehended  under  the  Subalterns.  As  for  the  firft  Clafs, 
our  Conftitution  preferves  it  from  any  redundancy  of  incumbents,  not 
withftanding  Competitors  are  numberlefs.  Upon  a  ftri6l  calculation,  it  is 
found  that  there  has  been  a  great  exceeding  of  late  years  in  the  fecond  di- 
vifion,  feveral  Brevets  having  been  granted  for  the  converting  of  Subalterns 
into  'Scarf-officers ;  infomuch  that  within  my  memory  the  price  of  Luftring 
is  raifed  above  two  pence  in  a  yard.  As  for  the  Subalterns,  they  are  not 
to  be  numbered.  Should  our  Clergy  once  enter  into  the  corrupt  pra6lice 
of  the  Laity,  by  the  fplitting  of  their  Freeholds,  they  would  be  able  to 
carry  moft  of  the  Elections  in  England. 

The  body  of  the  Law  is  no  lefs  encumbred  with  fuperfluous  members, 
that  are  like  Fzrgz/'s  Army,  which  he  tells  us  was  fo  crouded,  many  of  them 
had  not  room  to  ufe  their  weapons.  This  prodigious  fociety  of  men  may 
be  divided  into  the  Litigious  and  Peaceable.  Under  the  firft  are  compre- 
hended all  thofe  who  are  carried  down  in  coach-fulls  to  Wejlininjler-hall, 
every  morning  in  term-time.  Mariial's  defcription  of  this  fpecies  of  Law- 
yers is  full  of  humor: 

Iras  et  verba  locant. 

Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger;  that  are  more  or  lefs  paffionate  ac- 
cording as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  Client  a  quantity  of  wrath 
proportionable  to  the  fee  which  they  receive  from  him.  I  muft  however 
obferve  to  the  reader,  that  above  three  parts  of  thofe  whom  I  reckon  among 
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the  Litigious,  are  fucli  as  are  only  quarrelfome  in  their  hearts,  and  have 
no  opportunity  of  {hewing  their  paflion  at  the  Bar.  Neverthelefs,  as  they 
do  not  know  what  ftrifes  may  arife,  they  appear  at  the  Hall  every  day,  that 
they  may  fliew  themfelves  in  a  readinefs  to  enter  the  Lifts,  whenever  there 
fliall  be  occafion  for  them. 

The  Peaceable  Lawyers  are,  in  the  firft  place,  many  of  the  Benchers  of 
the  feveral  Inns  of  Court,  who  feem  to  be  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Law,  and 
are  endowed  with  thofe  Qualifications  of  mind  that  accomplifh  a  man  ra- 
ther for  a  Ruler,  than  a  Pleader.  Thefe  men  live  peaceably  in  their  habi- 
tations. Eating  once  a  day,  and  Dancing  once  a  year,  for  the  honor  of  their 
refpe^live  focieties. 

Another  numberlefs  branch  of  Peaceable  Lawyers,  are  thofe  young  men 
who  being  placed  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in  order  to  ftudy  the  Laws  of  their 
country,  frequent  the  Play-houfe  more  than  Wejlminjler-hall,  and  are  feen 
in  all  public  affemblies,  except  in  a  Court  of  Juftice.  I  fliall  fay  nothing 
of  thofe  filent  and  bufy  mtiltitudes  that  are  employed  within  doors,  in  the 
drawing  up  of  Writings  and  Conveyances;  nor  of  thofe  greater  numbers 
that  palliate  their  want  of  bufinefs  with  a  pretence  to  fuch  Chamber- 
pra61ice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  profeffion  of  Phyfic,  we  fliall  find 
a  moft  formidable  body  of  men:  the  fight  of  them  is  enough  to  make  a 
man  ferious,  for  we  may  lay  it' down  as  a  maxim,  that  when  a  nation  a- 
bounds  in  Phyficians  it  grows  thin  of  people.  Sir  William  Temple  is  very 
much  puzzled  to  find  out  a  reafon  why  the  Northern  Hive,  as  he  calls  it, 
does  not  fend  out  fuch  prodigious  fwarms,  and  over-run  the  world  with 
Goths  and  Vandals^  as  it  did  formerly;  but  had  that  excellent  Author  obferved 
that  there  were  no  ftudents  in  Phyfic  among  the  Subje61s  of  Thor  and  Woden, 
and  that  this  fcience  very  much  flouriflies  in  the  North  atprefent,  he  might 
have  found  a  better  folution  for  this  difficulty  than  any  of  thofe  he  has 
made  ufe  of.  This  body  of  men,  in  our  own  country,  may  be  defcribed 
like  the  BritiJJi  army  in  Ccefar's  time  :  fome  of  them  flay  in  Chariots,  and 
forae  on  foot.  If  the  Infantry  do  lefs  execution  than  the  Charioteers,  it  is 
becaufe  they  cannot  be  carried  fo  foon  into  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and 
difpatch  fo  much  bufinefs  in  fo  fliort  a  time.  Befides  this  body  of  Regular 
troops,  there  are  Stragglers,  who  without  being  duly  lifted  and  enrol- 
led, do  infinite  mifchief  to  thofe  who  are  fo  unlucky  as  to  fall  into 
their  hands. 

There  are,  befides  the  above-mentioned,  innumerable  Retainers  to  Phy- 
fic, who,  for  want  of  other  patients,  amufe  themfelves  with  the  ftifling 
of  Cats    in  an  air-pump,    cutting  up  dogs  alive;    or  impaling    of  Infe61s 
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upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for  microfcopical  obfervations;  befides  thofe 
that  are  employed  in  gathering  of  weeds,  and  the  chace  of  Butterflies: 
not  to  mention  the  Cocklefhell-merchants  and  Spider-catchers. 

When  I  confider  how  each  of  thefe  profeflions  are  crouded  with  multi- 
tudes that  feek  their  livelihood  in  them,  and  how  many  men  of  merit  there 
are  in  each  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  faid  to  be  of  the  Science,  than  the 
Profeffion ;  I  very  much  wonder  at  the  humor  of  Parents,  who  will  not 
rather  chufe  to  place  their  Sons  in  a  way  of  life  where  an  honefl  induflry 
cannot  but  thrive,  than  in  ftations  where  the  greateft  Probity,  Learning, 
and  good  Senfe  may  mifcarry.  How  many  men  are  Country-curates,  that 
might  have  made  themfelves  Aldermen  oi  London,  by  a  right  improvement 
of  a  fraaller  fum  of  money. than  what  is  ufually  laid  out  upon  a  learned 
education?  A  fober  frugal  perfon,  of  flender  parts  and  a  flow  apprehen- 
fion,  might  have  thrived  in  Trade,  though  he  ftarves  upon  Phyfic;  as  a 
man  would  be  well  enough  pleafed  to  buy  Silks  of  one,  whom  he  would 
not  venture  to  feel  his  pulfe.  Vagdlius  is  careful,  ftudious  and  obliging, 
but  withal  a  little  thick-flculled  ;  he  has  not  a  Angle  Client,  but  might  have 
had  abundance  of  Cuftomers.  The  misfortune  is,  that  Parents  take  a  liking 
to  a  particular  profeflion,  and  therefore  deflre  their  Sons  may  be  of  it. 
Whereas,  in  fo  great  an  afl^air  of  life,  they  fliould  conflder  the  Genius  and 
Abilities  of  their  children,  more  than  their  own  inclinations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  Trading  nation,  that  there  are  very  few  in 
it  fo  dull  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  ftations  of  life,  which  may 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their  fortunes.  A  well-regulated  com- 
merce is  not,  like  Law,  Phyflc,  or  Divinity,  to  be  overftocked  with  hands; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  floriflies  by  multitudes,  and  gives  employment  to  all 
its  Profeflbrs.  Fleets  of  Merchant-men  are  fo  many  fquadrons  of  floating 
fiiops,  that  vend  our  wares  and  manufadures  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
■^vorld,  and  find  out  chapmen  under  both  the  Tropics. 
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N°  23.  Tiiefday,  March  27. 

Savit  atrox  Volfcens,  nee  teli  confpicit  ujquam 

Audorem,  nee  quo  fe  ardens  immitere  pojjit.  Virg. 

THERE  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  bafe  ungenerous  Spirit  than 
the  giving  of  fecret  ftabs  to  a  man's  reputation.  Lampoons  and  Sa- 
tires, that  are  written  with  Wit  and  Spirit,  are  like  poifoned  Darts,  whicli 
not  only  inflict  a  wound,  but  make  it  incurable.  For  this  reafon  I  am 
very  much  troubled  when  I  fee  the  talents  of  humor  and  ridicule  in  the 
poflefGon  of  an  ill-natured  man.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  gratification 
to  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  wit,  than  to  flir  up  forrow  in  the  heart  of  a 
private  perfon,  to  raife  uneafinefs  among  near  relations,  and  to  expofe 
whole  families  to  derifion,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  remains  unfeen  and 
undifcovered.  If,  befides  the  accomplifhments  of  being  witty  and  ill-na- 
tured, a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain;  he  is  one  of  themoftmifchievous 
creatures  that  can  enter  into  a  civil  Society.  His  Satire  will  then  chiefly 
fall  upon  thofe  who  ought  to  be  the  moft  exempt  from  it.  Virtue,  Merit, 
and  every  thing  that  is  praife-worthy,  will  be  made  the  fubje(5l  of  ridicule 
and  buffoonery.  It  is  impoffible  to  enumerate  the  evils  which  arife  from 
thefe  Arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark;  and  I  know  no  other  excufe  that  is  or 
can  be  made  for  them,  than  that  the  wounds  they  give  are  only  imaginary, 
and  produce  nothing  more  than  a  fecret  fliame  or  forrow  in  the  mind  of  the 
fuffering  perfon.  It  muft  indeed  beconfelfed,  that  a  Lampoon  or  a  Satire 
do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder;  but  at  the  fame  time,  how  many 
are  there  that  would  not  rather  lofe  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  or  even 
life  itfelf,  than  be  fet  up  as  marks  of  infamy  or  derifion?  And  in  this  cafe 
a  man  fhould  confider,  that  an  injury  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  the  notions 
of  him  that  gives,  but  of  him  that  receives  it. 

Thofe  who  can  put  thebeft  countenance  upon  the  outrages  of  this  nature 
which  are  offered  them,  are  not  without  their  fecret  anguifh.  I  have  often 
obferved  a  paffage  in  Soerates's  behavior  at  his  death,  in  a  light  wherein 
none  of  the  Critics  have  confidered  it.  That  excellent  man,  entertaining 
his  friends,  a  little  before  he  drank  the  bowl  of  poifon,  with  a  difcourfe 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it  fays,  that  he  does 
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not  believe  any  the  mofl:  Comic  genius  can  cenfure  him  for  talking  upon 
fuch  a  fubjed  at  fuch  a  time.  This  paffage,  I  think,  evidently  glances 
upon  Ariftophanes,  who  writ  a  Comedy  on  purpofe  to  ridicule  the  difcourfes 
of  that  divine  Philofopher.  It  has  been  obferved  by  many  writers,  that 
Socrates  was  fo  little  moved  at  this  piece  of  buffoonery,  that  he  was  feveral 
times  prefent  at  its  being  a6led  upon  the  Stage,  and  never  expreffed  the  leaft 
refentment  of  it.  But  with  fubmiffion,  I  think  the  remark  I  have  here  made 
fhews  us  that  this  unworthy  treatment  made  an  impreffion  upon  his  mind, 
though  he  had  been  too  wife  to  difcover  it. 

"When  Julius  Ccefar  was  lampooned  by  Catullus,  he  invited  him  to  a  fup- 
per,  and  treated  him  with  fuch  a  generous  civility,  that  he  made  the  Poet 
his  friend  ever  after.  Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  the  fame  kind  of  treatment 
to  the  learned  Quillet,  who  had  refleded  upon  his  Eminence  in  a  famous 
Latin  Poem.  The  Cardinal  fent  for  him,  and  after  fome  kind  expoflula- 
tions  upon  what  he  had  written,  aifured  him  of  his  efleem,  and  difmifled 
him  with  a  promife  of  the  next  good  Abbey  that  Qiould  fall,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly conferred  upon  him  in  a  few  months  after.  This  had  fo  good  an 
efFe(5l  upon  the  Author,  that  he  dedicated  the  fecond  edition  of  his  book  to 
the  Cardinal,  after  having  expunged  the  paffages  which  had  given  him 
offence. 

Sextus  Quintus  was  not  of  fo  generous  and  forgiving  a  temper.  Upon  his 
being  made  Pope,  the  ftatue  oi'  Pafquin  was  one  night  drelTed  in  a  very  dirty 
fhirt,  with  an  excufe  written  under  it,  that  he  was  forced  to  wear  foul  lin- 
en becaufe  his  Laundrefs  was  made  a  Princefs.  This  was  a  refledion 
upon  the  Pope's  Sifter,  who,  before  the  promotion  of  her  Brother,  was  in 
thofe  mean  circumftances  that  Pajquin  reprefented  her.  As  this  Pafquinade 
made  a  great  noife  in  Rome,  the  Pope  offered  a  confiderable  fum  of  money 
to  any  perfon  that  fliould  difcover  the  Author  of  it.  The  Author  relying 
upon  his  Holinefs's  Generofity,  as  alfo  on  fome  private  Overtures  which 
he  had  received  from  him,  made  the  difcovery  himfelf;  upon  which  the 
Pope  gave  him  the  reward  he  had  promifed,  but  at  the  fame  time,  to  dif- 
able  the  Satirifl  for  the  future,  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  both 
his  hands  to  be  chopped  off.  Aretiiie  is  too  trite  an  inflance.  Every  one 
knows  that  all  the  Kings  in  Europe  were  his  tributaries.  Nay,  there  is  a 
Letter  of  his  extant,  in  which  he  makes  his  boafts  that  he  had  laid  the 
Sophi  oi  Ferjia  under  contribution. 

Though  in  the  various  examples,  which  I  have  here  drawn  together, 
thefe  feveral  great  Men  behaved  themfelves  very  differently  towards  the  wits 
of  the  Age  who  had  reproached  them;  they  all  plainly  fliewed  that  they 
were  very  fenfible  of  their  reproaches,  and  confequently  that  they  received 
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them  as  very  great  injuries.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  truft  a  man  that 
I  thought  was  capable  of  giving  thefe  fecret  wounds;  and  cannot  but 
think  that  he  would  hurt  the  perfon,  whofe  reputation  he  thus  affaults,  in 
his  body  or  in  his  fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  fame  fecurity. 
There  is  indeed  fomething  very  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the  ordinary 
Scriblers  of  Lampoons.  An  innocent  young  Lady  fliall  be  expofed,  for 
an  unhappy  feature.  A  Father  of  a  family  turned  to  ridicule,  for  fome 
domeftic  calamity.  A  wife  be  made  uneafy  all  her  life,  for  a  mifinterpre- 
ted  word  or  a6lion.  Nay,  a  good,  a  temperate,  and  a  juft  man,  fhall  be 
put  out  of  countenance,  by  the  reprefentation  of  thofe  qualities  that  (hould 
do  him  honor.  So  pernicious  a  thing  is  Wit,  when  it  is  not  tempered  with 
Virtue  and  Humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedlefs  inconfiderate  writers,  that  without  any 
malice  have  facrificed  the  reputation  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  to 
a  certain  levity  of  temper,  and  a  filly  ambition,  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves 
by  a  fpirif  of  Rallery  and  Satire:  as  if  it  were  not  infinitely  more  honorable 
to  be  a  Good-natur'd  man,  than  a  Wit.  Where  there  is  this  little  petulant 
humor  in  an  Author,  he  is  often  very  mifchievous  without  defigning  to  be 
fo.  For  which  reafon  I  always  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  indifcreet 
man  is  more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one;  for  as  the  latter  will  only  at- 
tack his  enemies,  and  thofe  he  Wiflies  ill  to;  the  other  injures  indifferently 
both  friends  and  foes.  I  cannot  forbear,  on  this  occafion,  tranfcribing  a 
Fable  out  of  Sir  Roger  V  Ejirange,  which  accidentally  lies  before  me.  "  A 
"  company  of  waggifh  Boys  were  watching  of  Frogs  at  the  fide  of  a  Pond, 
"  and  flill  as  any  of  them  put  up  their  heads,  they'd  be  pelting  them 
"•  down  again  with  ftones.  Children  (fays  one  of  the  Frogs)  you  never  con- 
'■'■  fider  that  though  this  may  be  Play  to  you,  'tis  Death  to  us. 

As  this  Week  is  in  a  manner  fet  apart  and  dedicated  to  ferious  thoughts, 
I  fliall  indulge  myfelf  in  fuch  Speculations  as  may  not  he  altogether  un- 
fuitable  to  the  feafon;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  fettling  in  ourfelves  a 
charitable  frame  of  mind  is  a  work  very  proper  for  the  time,  I  have  in 
this  paper  endeavored  to  expofe  that  particular  breach  of  Charity  which 
has  been  generally  over-looked  by  Divines,  becaufethere  are  but  few  who 
can  be  guilty  of  it. 


Thurjday, 
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N°  25.  Thurfday,   March  29. 

AEgreJcitque  medenclo.  Virg. 

I     HE  following  Letter  will  explain  itfelf,  and  needs  no  apology. 

SIR, 

I  Am  one  of  that  fickly  tribe  who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
oi  Valetudinarians;  and  do  confefs  to  you,  that  I  firft  contracted  this 
'  ill  habit  of  body,  or  rather  of  mind,  by  the  lludy  of  Phyfic.  I  no  foon- 
'  er  began  to  perufe  books  of  this  nature,  but  I  found  my  pulfe  was 
'  irregular;  and  fcarce  ever  read  the  account  of  any  difeafe  that  I  did  not 
'fancy  myfelf  afflided  with.  TioSiov  Sydenharns  learned  treatife  of  Fe- 
'  vers  threw  me  into  a  lingering  HeClic,  which  hung  upon  me  all  the 
'  while  I  was  reading  that  excellent  piece.  I  then  applied  myfelf  to  the 
'  ftudy  of  feveral  Authors,  who  have  written  upon  Phthifical  Diftempers, 
'  and  by  that  means  fell  into  a  Confumption;  till  at  length  growing  very 
'  fat,  I  was  in  a  manner  fhamed  out  of  that  imagination.  Not  long  after 
'  this  I  found  in  myfelf  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  Gout,  except  pain; 
'  but  was  cured  of  it  by  a  Treatife  upon  the  Gravel,  written  by  aver^ 
'  ingenious  Author,  who  (as  it  is  ufual  for  Phyficians  to  convert  one  dif- 
'  temper  into  another)  eafed  me  of  the  Gout,  by  giving  me  the  Stone. 
'  I  at  length  ftudied  myfelf  into  a  complication  of  diftempers;  but,  acci- 
'  dentally  taking  into  my  hand  that  ingenious  difcourfe  written  by 
'  SanStorins,  I  was  refolved  to  direct  myfelf  by  a  fcheme  of  Pvules,  which  I 
'  had  colle6led  from  his  obfervations.  The  learned  world  aie  very  well 
'  acquainted  with  that  Gentleman's  invention;  who,  for  the  better  car- 
'  rying  on  of  his  experiments,  contrived  a  certain  Mathematical  Chair, 
'  which  was  fo  artificially  hung  upon  fprings,  that  it  would  weigh  any 
'  thing  as  well  as  a  pair  of  Scales.  By  this  means  he  difcovered  how  ma- 
'  ny  ounces  of  his  food  paffed  by  perfpiration,  what  quantity  of  it  was 
'  turned  into  nourifliment,  and  how  much  went  away  by  the  other  chan- 
'  nels  and  diftributions  of  Nature. 

"  Having 
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'■'■  Having  provided  myfelf  with  this  Chair,  I  ufed  to  (ludy,  eat,  drink, 
"  and  fleep  in  it;  infomuch  that  I  may  be  faid,  for  thefe  three  lafl  years, 
"  to  have  lived  in  a  pair  of  Scales.  1  compute  myfelf,  when  I  am  in  full 
'•'•  health,  to  be  precifely  two  hundred  weight,  falling  fliort  of  it  about  a 
"  pound  after  a  day's  fait,  and  exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  very  full  meal; 
'■'  fo  that  it  is  my  continual  employment,  to  trim  the  balance  between  thefe 
"  two  volatile  pounds  in  my  conftitution.  In  my  ordinary  Meals  I  fetch 
"  myfelf  up  to  two  hundredweight  and  half  a  pound;  and  if  after  having 
"  dined  I  find  myfelf  fall  fhort  of  it,  I  drink  juft  fo  much  fmall-beer,  or 
"  eat  fuch  a  quantity  of  bread,  as  is  fufficient  to  make  me  weight.  In 
"  my  greateft  exceffes  I  do  not  tranfgrefs  more  than  the  other  half  pound; 
"•'  which  for  my  health's  fake,  I  do  the  firft  Monday  in  every  month.  As 
"  foon  as  I  find  myfelf  duly  poifed  after  dinner,  I  walk  till  I  have  per- 
"  fpired  five  ounces  and  four  fcruples;  and  when  I  difcover,  by  my  Chair, 
"■  that  I  am  fo  far  reduced,  I  fall  to  my  books,  and  ftudy  away  three  ounces 
"  more.  As  for  the  remaining  parts  of  the  pound,  I  keep  no  account  of 
"  them.  I  do  not  dine  and  fup  by  the  Clock,  but  by  my  Chair;  for  when 
"  that  informs  me  my  pound  of  food  is  exhaufled,  I  conclude  myfelf  to  be 
"  hungry,  and  lay  in  another  with  all  diligence.  In  my  days  of  abftinence 
"  I  lofe  a  pound  and  an  half,  and  on  folemn  Falls,  am  two  pound  lighter 
"  than  on  other  days  in  the  year. 

"•'  I  allow  myfelf,  one  night  with  another,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fleep 
'•'■  within  a  few  grains  more  or  lefs;  and  if  upon  my  rifing  I  find  that  I 
'■'■  have  not  confumed  ray  whole  quantity,  I  take  out  the  reft  in  my  Chair. 
"  Upon  an  exa6l  calculation  of  what  I  expended  and  received  the  lafl 
*'  year,  which  I  always  regifter  in  a  book,  I  find  the  medium  to  be  two 
"  hundred  weight,  fo  that  I  cannot  difcover  that  I  am  impaired  one  ounce 
"  in  my  health  during  a  whole  twelve-month.  And  yet.  Sir,  notvvithftand- 
"  ing  this  my  great  care  to  ballafl  myfelf  equally  every  day,  and  to  keep 
"•'  ray  body  in  its  proper  poife,  fo  it  is  that  I  find  myfelf  in  a  fick  and 
''  languifliing  condition.  My  complexion  is  grown  very  fallow,  my  Pulfe 
"■  low,  and  my  Body  hydropical.  Let  me  therefore  beg  you,  Sir,  to  confider 
"  me  as  your  patient,  and  to  give  me  more  certain  rules  to  walk  by  than 
"  thofe  I  have  already  obferved,  and  you  will  very    much  oblige 

Xour  humble  Servant. 

This  Letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  Epitaph  written  on  the  monu- 
ment of  a  Valetudinarian;  Stavo  ben,  ma  perjlar  meglio,  Jlo  qui:  which  it  is  ira- 
poffible  to  tranflate.  The  Fear  of  Death  often  proves  mortal,  and  fets  peo- 
ple on  methods  to  fave  their  lives,  which  infallibly  deftroy  them.     This  is 
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a  reflexion  made  by  fome  Hiftorians,  upon  obferving  that  there  are  many 
more  thoufands  killed  in  a  flight  than  in  a  battle  ;  and  may  be  applied  to 
thofe  multitudes  of  imaginary  fickperfons  that  break  their Conftitutions  by' 
Phyfic,  and  throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  Death,  by  endeavoring  to 
efcape  it.  This  method  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  below  the  practice  of 
a  reafonable  Creature.  To  confult  the  prefervation  of  life,  as  the  only 
end  of  it,  To  make  our  health  our  bufinefs.  To  engage  in  no  a61ion  that  is 
not  part  of  a  regimen,  or  courfe  of  Phyfic;  arepurpofes  fo  abje6t,  fomean, 
fo  unworthy  Human  Nature,  that  a  generous  Soul  would  rather  die  than 
fubmit  to  them.  Befides,  that  a  continual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all  the 
relifhes  of  it,  and  cafts  a  gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  Nature;  as  it  is  im- 
poffible  we  fhould  take  delight  in  any  thing  that  we  are  every  moment  a- 
fraid  of  lofing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  faid,  that  I  think  any  one  to  blame 
for  taking  due  care  of  their  health.  On  the  contrary,  as  chearfulnefs  of 
mind,  and  capacity  for  bufinefs,  are  in  a  great  meafure  the  effe61s  of  a  well- 
tempered  Conftitution,  a  man  cannot  be  at  too  much  pains  to  cultivate  and 
preferve  it.  But  this  care,  which  we  are  prompted  to,  not  only  by  com- 
mon fenfe,  but  by  duty  and  inflin6l,  fhould  never  engage  us  in  groundlefs 
fears,  melancholy  apprehenfions,  and  imaginary  diftempers,  which  are  na- 
tural to  every  man  who  is  more  anxious  to  live  than  how  to  live.  In 
fhort,  the  prefervation  of  life  fhould  be  only  a  fecondary  concern,  and  the 
diredion  of  it  our  principal.  If  we  have  this  frame  of  mind,  we  fliall  take 
the  beft  means  to  preferve  life,  without  being  over-folicitous  about  the 
event;  and  fliall  arrive  at  that  point  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  mentioned 
as  the  perfe6iion  of  Happinefs,  of  neither  fearing  nor  wifhing  for  Death. 

In  anfwer  to  the  Gentleman,  who  tempers  his  health  by  ounces  and  by 
fcruples,  and  inflead  of  complying  with  thofe  natural  folicitations  of  hun- 
ger and  thirft,  drowfmefs  or  love  of  exercife,  governs  himfelf  by  the  pre- 
fcriptions  of  his  Chair,  I  fhall  tell  him  a  fhort  fable.  Jupiter,  fays  the  My- 
thologift,  to  reward  the  piety  of  a  certain  countryman,  promifed  to  give 
him  whatever  he  would  afk.  The  countryman  defired  that  he  might  have 
the  management  of  the  weather  in  his  own  eftate  :  he  obtained  his  requeft, 
and  immediately  diftributed  rain,  fnow,  and  funfliine  among  his  feveral 
fields,  as  he  thought  the  nature  of  the  foil  required.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  he  expeded  to  fee  a  more  than  ordinary  crop,  his  harveft  fell 
infinitely  fhort  of  that  of  his  neighbours;  upon  which  (fays  the  fable)  he 
defired  Jupiter  to  take  the  weather  again  into  his  own  hands,  or  that  other- 
wife  he  fhould  utterly  ruin  himfelf. 

Friday^ 
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N°  26.  Friday  J  March  30. 

Pallida  mors  aquo  pulfat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 

Regumque  turres.      0  bcate  Sejli, 
VitcB  Jumma  brevis  Jpem  nosvetat  inchoare  longam: 

Jam  te  premct  nox,  Jabukeque  manes, 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia Hor, 

WHEN  I  am  in  a  ferious  humor,  I  very  often  walk  by  myfelf  in 
Wejlminjler  Abbey;  where  the  gloominefs  of  the  place,  and  the  ufe 
to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  folemnity  of  the  building,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of 
melancholy,  or  rather  thoughtfulnefs,  that  is  not  difagreeable.  I  yefter- 
clay  paffed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  Churchyard,  the  Cloifters,  and  the 
Church,  amufing  myfelf  with  the  Tombftones  and  Infcriptions  that  I  met 
with  in  thofe  feveral  regions  of  the  dead.  Moft  of  them  recorded  nothing 
elfe  of  the  buried  perfon,  but  that  he  was  born  upon  one  day,  and  died 
upon  another :  the  whole  hiftory  of  his  life  being  comprehended  in  thofe 
two  circumftances,  that  are  common  to  all  mankind.  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  thefe  Regifters  of  exigence,  whether  of  Brafs  or  Marble,  as  a  kind  of 
Satire  upon  the  departed  perfons;  who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  them, 
but  that  they  were  born  and  that  they  died.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  feveral 
perfons  mentioned  in  the  battles  of  Heroic  Poems,  who  have  founding 
names  given  them,  for  no  other  reafon  but  that  they  may  be  killed,  and  are 
-celebrated  for  nothing  but  being  knocked  on  the  head, 

TXo:uHov  TB  M;'oov7a  rs  6s^oiXo-x_ov  ts,  Horn. 

Glaucwnque,  Medontaque,  Tlicrfdochumque.  Virg- 

The  life  of  thefe  men  is  finely  defcribed  in  Holy  Writ  by   the  Path   of  an 
Arrozu,  which  is  immediately  clofed  up  and  loft. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  Church,    I  entertained  myfelf  with  the  digging 
of  a  grave;   and  faw  in  every  fhovel-full  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  frag- 
ment of  a  bone  or  fkull  intermixt  with  a  kind  of  frefh  mouldering  earth, 
that  fome  time  or  other  had  a  place  in  thecompofition  of  an  human  body.  Up- 
on 
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on  this,  I  began  to  confider  with  myfelf  what  innumerable  multitudes  of 
people  lay  confuled  together  under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  Cathe- 
dral; how  Men  and  Women,  Friends  and  Enemies,  Priefls  and  Soldiers, 
Monks  and  Prebendaries,  were  crumbled  amongft  one  another,  and  blend- 
ed together  in  the  fame  common  mafs;  how  beauty,  ftrength,  and  youth, 
with  old  age,  weaknefs  and  deformity,  lay  undiftinguiflied  in  the  fame  pro- 
mifcuous  heap  of  matter. 

After  having  thus  furveyed  this  great  Magazine  of  Mortality,  as  it  were, 
in  the  lump;  I  examined  it  more  particularly  by  the  accounts  which  I 
found  on  feveral  of  the  Monuments  which  are  raifed  in  every  quarter  of 
that  ancient  fabric.  Some  of  them  were  covered  with  fuch  extravagant 
Epitaphs,  that,  if  it  were  pollible  for  the  dead  perfon  to  be  acquainted  with 
them,  he  would  blufh  at  the  praifes  which  his  friends  have  beftowed  upon 
him.  There  are  others  fo  exceffively  modeft,  that  they  deliver  the  charac- 
ter of  the  perfon  departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means  are  not 
underftood  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  Poetical  quarter,  I  found  there 
were  Poets  who  had  no  Monuments,  and  Monuments  which  had  no  Poets. 
I  obferved  indeed  that  the  prefent  War  had  filled  the  Church  with  many 
of  thefe  uninhabited  monuments,  which  had  been  ereded  to  the  memory  of 
perfons  whofe  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in  the  plains  of  Bleyiheim,  or  in 
the  Bofom  of  the  Ocean. 

I  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with  feveral  modern  Epitaphs, 
which  are  written  with  great  elegance  of  expreffion  and  juflnefs  of  thought, 
and  therefore  do  honor  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead.  As  a  Foreigner 
is  very  apt  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  ignorance  or  politenefs  of  a  Nation, 
from  the  turn  of  their  public  monuments  and  infcriptions,  they  fliould  be 
fubmitted  to  the  perufal  of  men  of  learning  and  genius,  before  they  are  put 
in  execution.  Sir  Cloudejlcy  Shovel's  monument  has  very  often  given  me  great 
offence:  inftead  of  the  brave  rough  EngliJIi  Admiral,  which  was  the  diftin- 
guifhing  chara6ler  of  that  plain  gallant  man,  he  is  repreCented  on  his  Tomb 
by  the  figure  of  a  Beau,  dreffed  in  a  long  Perriwig,  and  repofing  himfelf 
upon  Velvet  Cufliions  under  a  Canopy  of  State.  The  Infcription  is  an- 
fvverable  to  the  Monument ;  for  inftead  of  celebrating  the  many  remarkable 
a6lions  he  had  performed  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only 
\vith  the  manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  reap 
any  honor.  The  Dutch,  whom  we  are  apt  to  defpife  for  want  of  genius, 
fhew  an  infinitely  greater  tafte  of  antiquity  and  politenefs  in  their  build- 
ings and  works  of  this  nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  thofe  of  our  own 
country.  The  Monuments  of  their  Admirals,  which  have  been  erected  at 
the  public  expence,  reprefent  them  like  themfelves ;   and  are  adorned  with 
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roflral  crowns  and  naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful  feftoons  of  fea-jweed, 
lliells,  and  coral. 

-  But  to  return  to  our  fubje£l.  I  have  left  the  repofitory  of  our  Englijh 
•Kings  for  the  contemplation  of  another  day,  when  I  fliall  find  my  mind 
difpofed  for  fo  ferious  an  amufement.  I  know  that  entertainments  of  this 
nature  are  apt  to  raife  dark  and  difmal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds,  and 
gloomy  imaginations;  but  for  my  own  part,  though  I  am  always  ferious, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  melancholy ;  and  can  therefore  take  a  view 
of  Nature  in  her  deep  and  folemn  fcenes,  Vv^ith  the  fame  pleafure  as  in  her 
mod  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By  this  means  I  can  improve  myfelf  with 
thofe  objects,  which  others  confider  with  terror.  Whe-n  I  look  upon  the 
tombs  of  the  Great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me;  when  I  read  the 
epitaphs  of  the  Beautiful,  every  inordinate  defire  goes  out;  when  I  meet 
with  the  grief  of  Parents  upon  a  tomb-flone^  my  heart  melts  with  compaf- 
fion;  when  I  fee  the  tomb  of  the  Parents  themfelves,  I  confider  the  vanity 
of  grieving  for  thofe  whom  v/e  muft  quickly  follow :  when  I  fee  Kings  ly- 
ing by  thofe  who  depofed  them,  when  I  confider  rival-wits  placed  fide  by 
fide,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  v\'ith  their  contefls  and  difputes, 
I  refledwith  forrow  and  aftonifhment  on  the  little  competitions,  fadions  and 
debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  feveral  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  forae 
that  diedyeflerday,  and  fome  fix  hundred  years  ago,  I  confider  that  great  day 
when  we  fhall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance  to- 
gether. 

N°  28.  Monday,  April  2.  . 

Neque  femper  arcum 

Tendit  Apollo.  Hor. 

I  Shall  here  prefent;  my  reader  with  a  Letter  from  a  Projec^lor,  concerning 
a  new  Office  which  he  thinks  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  embel- 
lifhment  of  the  City,  and  to  the  driving  barbarity  out  of  our  ftreets.  I  con- 
fider it  as  a  Satire  upon  Proje6lors  in.  general,  and  a  lively  pi6ture  of  the 
whole  art  of  modern  Criticifm. 

SIR, 

OBferving  that  you  have  thoughts  of  creating  certain  Officers  under  you, 
for  the  infpe(51ion  of  feveral  petty  enormities  which  you  yourfelf  can- 
"  not  attend  to;  and  finding  daily  abfurdities  hung  out  upon  thefign-pofts  of 

"•  this 
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'■'this  city,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  thofe  of  our  own 
"•country,  who  are  Curious  fpe<flators  of  the  fame:  I  do  humbly  propofe, , 
that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  make  me  your  Superintendent  of  all  fuch 
figures  and  devices  as  are  or  fliall  be  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion;  with 
full  powers  to  redify  or  expunge  whatever  I  Ihall  find  irregular  or  de- 
fective. For  want  of  fuch  an  Officer,  there  is  nothing  like  found  litera- 
ture and  good  fenfe  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  obje6ls,  that  are  every  where 
thrufting  themfelves  out  to  the  eye,  and  endeavoring  to  become  vifible. 
Ourflreets  are  filled  with  blue  Boars,  black  Swans,  and^red  Lioiis;  not 
to  mention  flying  Pigs,  Hogs  in  armour,  with  many  other  creatures 
more  extraordinary  than  any  in  the  deferts  of  Afric.  Strange!  that  one 
who  has  all  the  birds  and  beafts  in  nature  to  chufe  out  of,  fliould  live  at 
the  Sign  of  an  Ens  Rationisl 

"  My  firfl  tafk  therefore  fhould  be,  like  that  of  Hercules,  to  clear  the  city 
from  MonRers.  In  the  fecond  place  I  would  forbid,  that  creatures  of 
jarring  and  incongruous  natures  fhould  be  joined  together  in  the  fame 
fign;  fuch  as  the  Bell  and  the  Neat's-tongue,  the  Dog  and  Gridiron.  The 
Fox  and  Goofe  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  met;  but  what  has  the  Fox  and 
the  feven  Stars  to  do  together?  And  when  did  the  Lamb  and  Dolphin 
ever  meet,  except  upon  a  fign-poft?  As  for  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  there  is  a 
conceit  in  it;  and  therefore  I  do  not  intend  that  any  thing  I  have  here 
faid  fhould  aflFe6l  it.  Imuft  however  obfervetoyou  upon  this  fubjed,  that 
it  is  ufual  for  a  young  Tradefman,  at  his  firft  fetting  up,  to  add  to  his  own 
Sign  that  of  the  Mafter  whom  he  ferved;  as  the  Hufband  after  marriage, 
gives  a  plac€  to  his  Miftrefs's  Arms  in  his  own  Coat.  This  I  take  to  have 
given  rife  to  many  of  thofe  abfurdities  which  are  committed  over  our  heads; 
and,  as  I  am  informed,  firfl  occafioned  the  three  Nuns  and  a  Hare,  which 
we  fee  fo  frequently  joined  together.  I  would  therefore  eftablifh  certain 
rules,  for  the  determining  how  far  one  Tradefman  may  give  the  fign  of 
another,  and  in  what  cafes  he  may  be  allowed  to  quarter  it  with  his  own. 
"  In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin  every  Shop  to  make  ufe  of  a  Sign 
which  bears  fome  affinity  to  the  Wares  in  which  it  deals.  What  can  be 
more  inconfifient,  than  to  fee  a  Bawd  at  the  fign  of  the  Angel,  or  a  Tay- 
lor at  the  Lion?  A  Cook  fhould  not  live  at  the  Boot,  nor  a  Shoe-maker 
at  the  roafted  Pig;  and  yet,  for  want  of  this  regulation,  I  have  feen  a 
Goat  fet  up  before  the  door  of  a  Perfumer,  and  the  French  King's  head 
at  a  Sword-cutler's. 

"  An  ingenious  foreigner  obferves,  that  feveral  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who 
value  themfelves  upon  their  families,  and  overlook  fuch  as  are  bred  to 
trade,  bear  the  tools  of  their  forefathers  in  their  Coats  of  Arms.      I  will 

lii  2  "  not 
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not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  fa6l:  but  though  it  may  not  be  neceflary 
for  pofterity  thus  to  fet  up  the  fign  of  their  forefathers;  I  think  it  high- 
ly proper  for  thofe  who  actually  profefs  the  trade,  to  fhew  fome  fuch 
marks  of  it  before  their  doors. 

"  When  the  Name  gives  an  occafionfor  an  ingenious  Sign-pofl,  I  would 
likewife  advife  the  owner  to  take  that  opportunity  of  letting  the  world 
know  who  he  is.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  the  ingenious  Mrs. 
Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  fign  of  the  Trout;  for  which  reafon  flie  has  e- 
re6led  before  her  houfe  the  figure  of  the  fifh  that  is  her  namefake.  Mr. 
Bell  has  likewife  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  device  of  the  fame  nature:  And 
here,  Sir,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve  to  you,  that  this  particular  figure 
of  a  Bell  has  given  occafion  to  feveral  pieces  of  wit  in  this  kind,  A  man 
of  your  reading  muft  know  that  Abel  Drugger  gained  great  applaufe  by  it 
in  the  time  oi  Ben  John/on.  Our  apocryphal  heathen  God  is  alfo  repre- 
fented  by  this  figure;  which,  in  conjunelion  with  the  Dragon,  makes  a 
very  handfome  pi61ure  in  feveral  of  our  ftreets.  As  for  the  Bell-favage, 
which  is  the  fign  of  a  Savage  man  Handing  by  a  Bell,  I  was  formerly  very 
much  puzzled  upon  the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  read- 
ing of  an  old  Romance  tranflated  out  of  the  French;  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wildernefs,  and 
is  called  in  the  French,  la  belle  Sauvage;  and  is  every  where  tranflated  by 
our  countryman  the  Bell-Savage.  This  piece  of  Philology  will,  I  hope, 
convince  you  that  I  have  made  Sign-pofts  my  ftudy,  and  confequently 
qualified  myfelf  for  the  employment  which  I  folicit  at  your  hands.  But 
before  I  conclude  my  Letter,  I  muft  communicate  to  you  another  remark 
which  I  have  made  upon  the  fubje6i  with  which  I  am  now  entertaining 
you,  namely  that  I  can  give  a  fhrewd  guefs  at  the  humor  of  the  Inhabitant 
hy  the  Sign  that  hangs  before  his  door.  A  furly  choleric  fellow  gene- 
rally makes  choice  of  a  Bear,  as  men  of  milder  difpofitions  frequently 
live  at  the  Lamb.  Seeing  a  Punch-bowl  painted  upon  a  Sign  near  Char- 
ing-Crafs,  and  very  curioufly  garnifhed,  with  a  couple  of  Angels  hovering 
over  it,  and  fqueezing  a  Lemon  into  it,  I  had  the  curiofity  to  aflc  after 
the  Matter  of  the  houfe,  and  found  upon  enquiry,  as  I  had  guefled  by 
the  little  Agremens  upon  his  Sign,  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  I  know.  Sir, 
it  is  not  requifite  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  thefe  hints  to  a  Gentleman  of 
your  great  abilities;  fo  humbly  recommending  myfelf  to  your  favor  and 
patronage, 

/  remain^  &c. 

I  fhall  add  to  the  foregoing   Letter  another,  which  came  to   me  by  the 
fame  Penny-poft.  From 
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From  my  own  Apartment  near  Charing-crofs. 

Honored  Sir, 

'  TTAving  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great  encourager  of  ingenuity,  I 
'  X  JL  have  brought  with  me  a  Rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in  one  of  the 
'  woods  belonging  to  the  great  Mogul.  He  is  by  birth  a  Monkey;  but 
'  fwings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  drinks  a  glafs  of  ale, 
'  like  any  reafonable  creature.  He  gives  great  fatisfa^lion  to  the  Quality; 
'  and  if  they  will  make  a  Subfcription  for  him,  I  will  fend  for  a  brother  of 
■■  his  out  of  Holland  that  is  a  very  good  Tumbler;  and  alfo  for  another  of 
■•  the  fame  family  whom  I  defign  for  my  Merry- Andrew,  as  being  an  excel- 
'  lent  Mimic,  and  the  greateft  Droll  in  the  country  where  he  now  is.  I 
'  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  readinefs  for  the  next  winter;  and 
'  doubt  not  but  it  will  pleafe  more  than  the  Opera  or  Puppet-fhow.  I  will 
'  not  fay  that  a  Monkey  is  a  better  man  than  fome  of  the  Opera  Heroes; 
'  but  certainly  he  is  a  better  reprefentative  of  a  man,  than  themoft  artifi- 
'  cial  compofition  of  wood  and  wire.  If  you  will  be  pleafed  to  give  me  a 
'  good  word  in  your  paper,  you  (hall  be  every  night  a  Spedator  at  my 
■•  Show  for  nothing. 

Jam,  Sec. 

N°  29.  Tuejday,  April  ^. 


Sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 

Suavior:  ut  Ohio  notafi  commijla  Falerni  ejl.  Hor. 

TH  E  R  E  is  nothing  that  has  more  flartled  our  EngliJIi  Audience,  than 
the  Italian  Recitativo  at  its  firfl  entrance  upon  the  Stage.  People 
were  wonderfully  furprifed  to  hear  Generals  finging  the  word  of  command, 
and  Ladies  delivering  melfages  in  Mufic.  Our  country-men  could  not 
forbear  laughing  when  they  heard  a  Lover  chanting  out  a  Billet-doux, 
and  even  the  Superfcription  of  a  Letter  fet  to  a  tune.  The  famous 
blunder  in  an  old  Play  of  Enter  a  King  and  tiuo  Fidlers  Joins,  was  now  no 
longer  an  abfurdity;  when  it  was  impoITible  for  a  Hero  in  a  defert,  or  a 
Princefs  in  her  clofet,  to  fpeak  any  thing  unaccompanied  with  mufical  In- 
ftruments. 

But 
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But  however  this  lialian  method  of  ading  in  Recitativo  might  appeaFat 
firft  hearing,  I  cannot  but  think  it  much  more  juft  than  that  which  prevailed 
in  our  Englijli  Opera  before  this  innovation:  The  tranfition  from  an  Air 
to  Recitative  mufic  being  more  natural,  than  the  pafling  from  a  Song  to 
plain  and  ordinary  fpeaking,  which  was  the  common  method  in  PurceWi 
Operas.  " 

The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  prefent  practice,  is  the  making  ufe  of  the  Ita- 
lian Recitativo  with  Englijli  words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  Tone,  or  (a^ 
the  French  call  it)  the  Accent  of  every  nation  in  their  ordinary  fpeech,  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  every  other  people;  as  we  may  fee  even  in 
the  WelJJi  and  Scotch^  who  border  fo  near  upon  us.  By  the  Tone  or  Accent, 
I  do  not  mean  the  pronunciation  of  each  particular  word,  but  the  found  of 
the  whole  fentence.  Thus  it  is  very  common  for  an  Englijli  Gentleman, 
when  he  hears  a  French  Tragedy,  to  complain  that  the  A6lors  alh  of  them 
fpeak  in  a  Tone;  and  therefore  he  very  wifely  prefers  his  own  country- 
men, not  confidering  that  a  foreigner  complains  of  the  fame  Tone  in  an 
Englijli  A6lor. 

For  this  reafon,  the  Recitative  mufic  in  every  language,  fliould  be  as 
different  as  the  tone  or  accent  of  each  language ;  for  otherwife,  what  may 
properly  exprefs  a  paffion  in  one  language,  will  not  do  it  in  another. 
Every  one  who  has  been  long  in  Italy,  knows  very  well,  that  the  cadences 
in  the  Recitativo  bear  a  remote  affinity  to  the  tone  of  their  voices  in  ordi- 
nary converfation,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  are  only  the  accents  of  their 
language  made  more  mufical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admiration,  in  the  Italian  mufic  (if 
one  may  fo  call  them)  which  refemble  their  accents  in  difcourfe  on  fuch 
occafions,  are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones  of  an  Englijli  voice  when  we 
are  angry ;  infomuch  that  I  have  often  feen  our  audiences  extremely  mif- 
taken  as  to  what  has  been  doing  upon  the  ftage,  and  expelling  to  fee  the 
Hero  knock  down  his  Meffenger,  when  he  has  been  afking  him  a  queftion; 
or  fancying  that  he  quarrels  with  his  friend,  when  he  only  bids  him  good- 
morrow. 

For  this  reafon  the  Italian  Artifts  cannot  agree  with  our  Englijli  Mufici- 
ans,  in  admiring  Purcell's  Compofitions,  and  thinking  his  tunes  fo  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  his  words ;  becaufe  both  Nations  do  not  always  exprefs 
the  fame  paffions  by  the  fame  founds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  Englijh  Compofer  (iiould  not 
follow  the  Italian  Recitative  too  fervilely,  but  make  ufe  of  many  gentle  de- 
viations from  it,   in  compliance  with   his  own  native  language.     He  may 

copy 
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copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  foftnefs  and  dying  falls  (as  Shake/pear  cidh  them,) 
but  lliould  ftill  remember  that  he  ought  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  an  £n^/^i 
Audience ;  and  by  humoring  the  tone  of  our  voices  in  ordinary  converfa-  - 
tion,  have  the  fame  regard  to  the  accent  of  his  own  language,  as  thofe  per- 
fons  had  to  theirs  whom  he  profelfes  to  imitate.  It  is  obferved,  that  fe- 
veral  of  the  fmging  birds  of  our  own  country  learn  to  fweeten  their  voices, 
and  mellow  the  harfhnefs  of  their  natural  notes,  by  pra6iifmg  under  thofe 
that  come  from  warmer  climates.  In  the  fame  manner  I  would  allow  the 
Italian  Opera  to  lend  our  EngliJJi  Mufic  as  much  as  may  grace  andfoftenit, 
but  never  entirely  to  annihilate  and  deftroy  it.  Let  the  infufion  be  as 
ftrong  as  you  pleafe,  but  flill  let  the  fubjed  matter  of  it  be  EngliJJi. 

A  Compofer  fhould  fit  his  mufic  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  confi- 
der  that  the  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  tafie  of  harmony,  has  been  formed 
upon  thofe  founds  \vhich  every  country  abounds  with:  in  fliort,  that  mu- 
fic is  of  a  relative  nature,  and  what  is  harmony  to  one  ear,  may  be  diffo- 
nance  to  another. 

The  fame  obfervations  which  I  have  made  upon  the  Recitative  part  of 
mufic,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  Songs  and  Airs  in  general. 

Signior  Baptijl  Lully  acled  like  a  man  of  fenfe  in  this  particular.  He 
found  the  French  Mufic  extremely  defedive,  and  very  often  barbarous  : 
however,  knowing  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  humor  of  their  language, 
and  the  prejudiced  ears  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  extir- 
pate the  French  Mufic,  and  plant  the  Italian  in  its  (lead;  but  only  to  culti- 
vate and  civilize  it  with  innumerable  graces  and  modulations  which  he 
borrowed  from  the  Italian.  By  this  means  the  French  Mufic  is  now  perfed 
in  its  kind;  and  when  you  fay  it  is  not  fo  good  as  the  Italian,  you  only 
mean  that  it  does  not  pleafe  you  fo  well,  for  there  is  fcarce  a  Frenchman  who 
would  not  wonder  to  hear  you  give  the  Italian  fuch  a  preference.  The 
Mufic  of  the  French  is  indeed  very  properly  adapted  to.  their  pronunciation 
and  accent,  ^s  .their  whole  Opera  wonderfully  favors  the  genius  pf  fuch  a 
gay  airy  people.  The  Chorus  in  which  that  Opera  abounds,  gives  the 
Parterre  frequent  opportunities  of  joining  in  confort  with  the  ftage.-  This 
inclination  of  the  audience  to  fing  along  with  the  Adors,  fo  prevails  with^ 
them,  that  I  have  fometimes  known  the  Performer  on  the  ftage  do  no  more 
in  a  celebrated  fong,  than  the  Clerk  of  a  parifh  Church,  who  ferves  only 
to  raife  the  Pfalm,  and  is  afterwards  drowned  in  the  mufic  of  the  congre- 
gation. Every  Ador  that  comes  on  the  flage  is  a  Beau.  ■  The  Queens  and 
Heroines  are  fo  painted,  that  they  appear  as  ruddy  and  cherry-cheeked  as 
Milk-maids.  The  Shepherds  are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit  themfelves 
in  a  Ball  better  than  our  Englijli  Dancing-maflers.      I  have  feen  a  couple  of 

Rivers 
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Rivers  appear  in  red  ftockings-,  and  Alpheus,  inftead  of  having  his  head 
covered  with  Sedge  and  Bull-rulhes,  making  love  in  a  fair  full-bottomed 
Perriwig,  and  a  plume  of  Feathers,  but  with  a  voice  fo  full  of  (hakes  and 
quavers,  that  I  fhould  have  thought  the  murmurs  of  a  country  brook  the 
much  more  agreeable  mufic. 

I  remember  the  lafl  Opera  I  faw  in  that  merry  nation,  was  The  Rape  of 
Projerpine;  where  Pluto,  to  make  the  more  tempting  figure,  puts  himfelf  in 
a  French  equipage,  and  brings  Afcalaphus  along  with  him  as  his  Valet  de 
Chambre.  This  is  what  we  call  folly  and  impertinence  ;  but  what  the  French 
look  upon  as  gay  and  polite. 

I  ftiall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  offered,  than  that  Mufic,  Archi- 
tedure  and  Painting,  as  well  as  Poetry  and  Oratory,  are  to  deduce  their 
laws  and  rules. from  the  general  fenfe  and  tafte  of  mankind,  and  not  from 
the  principles  of  thofe  Arts  themfelves;  or  in  other  words,  the  Tafte  is  not 
to  conform  to  the  Art,  but  the  Art  to  the  Tafte.  Mufic  is  not  defigned  to 
pleafe  only  chromatic  ears,  but  all  that  are  capable  of  diftinguifhing  harfh 
from  difagreeable  notes.  A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is  a  judge  whether  a 
paffion  is  expreffed  in  proper  founds,  and  whether  the  melody  of  thofe 
founds  be  more  or  lefs  pleaftng. 


N°  31.  T'hurjday^  April  5. 

Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loquil Virg. 

LAST  night,  upon  my  going  into  a  Coffee-houfe  not  far  from  the  Hay- 
Market  Theatre,  I  diverted  myfelf  for  above  half  an  hour  with  over- 
hearing the  difcourfe  of  one,  who,  by  the  fhabbinefs  of  his  drefs,  the 
extravagance  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry  of  his  fpeech,  1  difcove- 
red  to  be  of  that  fpecies  who  are  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Pro- 
je61ors.  This  Gentleman,  for  I  found  he  was  treated  as  fuch  by  his  au- 
dience, was  entertaining  a  whole  table  of  liftners  with  the  project  of  an 
Opera,  which  he  told  us  had  not  coft  him  above  two  or  three  mornings  in 
the  contrivance,  and  which  he  was  ready  to  put  in  execution,  provided  he 
might  find  his  account  in  it.  He  faid,  that  he  had  obferved  the  great 
trouble  and  inconvenience  which  Ladies  were  at,  in  travelling  up  and  down 
to  the  feveral  Shows  that  are  exhibited  in  different  quarters  of  the  town. 

The 
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The  dancing  Monkies  are  in  one  place;  the  Puppet-fhow  in  another;  the 
Opera  in  a  third;  not  to  mention  the  Lions,  that  are  almoft  a  whole  day's 
journey  from  the  politer  part  of  the  town.  By  this  means  people  of  figure 
are  forced  to  lofe  half  the  winter  after  their  coming  to  town,  before  they  have 
feen  all  the  ftrange  fights  about  it.  In  order  to  remedy  this  great  incon- 
venience, our  Projector  drew  out  of  his  pocket  the  fcheme  of  an  Opera,  en- 
titled. The  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great;  in  which  he  had  difpofed  all 
the  remarkable  Shows  about  town,  among  the  fcenes  and  decorations  of 
of  his  piece.  The  thought,  he  confeffed,  was  not  originally  his  own,  but 
that  he  had  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  feveral  performances  which  he  had 
feen  upon  our  flage:  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  Raree-fliow;  in  another, 
a  Ladder-dance;  and  in  others  a  Pofture-man,  a  moving  Pidure,  with  many 
curiofities  of  the  like  nature. 

This  Expedition  of  Alexander  opens  with  his  confulting  the  Oracle  at  Del- 
phos,  in  which  the  dumb  Conjurer,  who  has  been  viiited  by  fo  many  Per- 
fons  of  Quality  of  late  years,  is  to  be  introduced  as  telling  him  his  for- 
tune: at  the  fame  time  Clench  o(  Barnet  is  repreferited  in  another  corner  of 
the  Temple,  as  ringing  the  Bells  of  Delphos,  for  joy  of  his  arrival.  The  Tent 
of  Darius  is  to  be  peopled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon,  where  Alexander 
is  to  fall  in  love  with  a  piece  of  Wax-work,  that  reprefents  the  beautiful 
Statira.  When  Alexander  comes  into  that  country,  in  which  Qui)itus  Curtius 
tells  us  the  Dogs  were  fo  exceeding  fierce  that  they  would  not  loofe 
their  hold,  though  they  were  cut  to  pieces  limb  by  limb,  and  that  they 
would  hang  upon  their  prey  by  their  teeth  when  they  had  nothing  but  a 
mouth  left,  there  is  to  be  a  fcene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  in  which  is  to  be 
reprefented  all  the  diverfions  of  that  place,  the  Bull-baiting  only  except- 
ed, which  cannot  pofTiblybe  exhibited  in  the  Theatre,  by  reafori  of  the  low- 
nefs  of  the  roof.  The  feveral  woods  in  Afa,  which  Alexander  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  pafs  through,  will  give  the  audience  a  fight  of  Monkies  dancing 
upon  ropes,  with  the  many  other  pleafantries  of  that  ludicrous  fpecies.  At 
the  fame  time,  if  there  chance  to  be  any  ftrange  Animals  in  town,  whether 
birds  or  beafts,  they  may  be  either  let  loofe  among  the  woods,  or  driven  a- 
crofs  the  ftage  by  fome  of  the  country  People  of  Afia.  In  the  laft  great  bat- 
tle, Pinhethman  is  to  perfonate  King  Forus  upon  an  Elephant,  and  is  to  be 
encountred  by  Powell,  reprefenting  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  a  Dromedary, 
which  neverthelefs  Mr.  Powell  is  defired  to  call  by  the  name  of  Bucephalus, 
Upon  the  clofe  of  this  great  decifive  battle,  when  the  two  Kings  are  tho- 
roughly reconciled,  to  fhew  the  mutual  friendfliip  and  good  correfpondence 
that  reigns  between  them,  they  both  of  them  go  together  to  a  Puppet-fhow, 
in  which  the  ingenious  Mr.    Povjcll,  Junior,  may  have    an  opportunity  of 
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difplaying  his  whole  Art  of  Machinery,  for  the  diverfion  of  the  two  Mo- 
narchs.  Some  at  the  table  urged,  that  aPuppet-fhow  was  not  afuitable  en- 
tertainment for  Alexander  the  Great;  and  that  it  might  be  introduced  more 
properly,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Conqueror  touched  upon  that  part  of  hidia, 
which  is  faid  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Pigmies.  But  thisobje^iion  was  look- 
ed upon  as  frivolous,  and  the  propofal  immediately  over-ruled.  Our  Pro- 
je61or  further  added,  that  after  the  reconciliation  of  thefe  two  Kings,  they 
might  invite  one  another  to  dinner,  and  either  of  them  entertain  his  gueft 
with  the  German  Artift,  Mr.  PinketJwian  s  Heathen  Gods,  or  any  of  the  like 
diverfions,  which  fliall  then  chance  to  be  in  vogue. 

This  proje6l  was  received  with  very  great  applaufe  by  the  whole  table. 
Upon  which  the  Undertaker  told  us,  that  he  had  not  yet  communicated  to 
us  above  half  his  delign;  for. that  Alexander  being  a  Greek,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion that  the  whole  Opera  fhould  be  aded  in  that  Language,  which  was 
a  tongue  he  was  fure  would  wonderfully  pleafe  the  Ladies,  efpecially  when 
it  was  a  little  raifed  and  rounded  by  the  Ionic  dialed;;  and  could  not  but 
be  acceptable  to  the  whole  audience,  becaufe  there  are  fewer  of  them  who 
underftand  Greek  than  Italian.  The  only  difficulty  that  remained,  was, 
how  to  get  performers,  unlefs  we  could  perfuade  fome  Gentlemen  of  the 
Univerfities  to  learn  to  fmg,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  ftage;  but 
this  obje(9;ion  foonvanifhed,  when  the  proje61or  informed  us  that  the  Gr^^'^i 
were  at  prefent  the  only  Muficians  in  the  Turkijli  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  eafy  for  our  Fa61ory  at  Smyrna  to  furnifh  us  every  year  with 
a  Colony  of  Muficians,  by  the  opportunity  oi  xht  Turkey  Fleet;  befides,  fays 
he,  if  we  want  any  fingle  voice  for  any  lower  part  of  the  Opera,  Lawrence 
can  learn  to  fpeak  Greek,  as  well  as  he  does  Italian,  in  a  fortnight's  time. 

The  Projedor  having  thus  fettled  matters,  to  the  good  liking  of  all  that 
heard  him,  he  left  his  feat  at  the  table,  and  planted  himfelf  before  the  fire, 
where  I  had  unluckily  taken  my  ftand  for  the  convenience  of  over-hearing 
what  he  faid.  Whether  he  had  obferved  me  to  be  more  attentive  than  ordi- 
nary, I  cannot  tell,  but  he  had  not  flood  by  me  above  a  quarter  of  a  minute, 
but  he  turned  fhort  upon  me  on  a  fudden,  and  catching  me  by  a  button  of 
my  coat,  attacked  me  very  abruptly  after  the  following  manner,  Befides, 
Sir,  I  have  heard  of  a  very  extraordinary  genius  for  Mufic  that  lives  in 
Switzerland,  who  has  fo  ftrong  a  fpring  in  his  lingers,  that  he  can  make  the 
board  of  an  organ  found  like  a  drum,  and  if  I  could  but  procure  afubfcrip- 
tion  of  about  ten  thoufand  pound  every  winter,  I  would  undertake  to 
fetch  him  over,  and  oblige  him  by  articles  tofet  every  thing  that  fhould  be 
fung  upon  the  Englijfi  Stage.  After  this  he  looked  full  in  my  face, 
expeding  I   would  make   an   anfwer;  when  by  good  luck,  a   Gentleman 

that 
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that  had  entered  the  CofFee-houfe  fince  the  Proje^lor  applied  himfelf  to  me, 
hearing  him  talk  of  his  Siuifs  compoiitions,  cried  out  with  a  kind  of  laugh, 
Is  our  Mulic  then  to  receive  further  improvements  from  Switzerland?  Thh 
alarmed  the  Projector,  who  immediately  let  go  my  button,  and  turned  a- 
bout  to  anfwer  him.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  diverfion,  which  feemed 
to  be  made  in  favor  of  me,  and  laying  down  my  penny  upon  the  bar,  re- 
tired with  fome  precipitation, 

N^  34.  Monday  J  April  g. 


-parcit 


Cognatis  maculis  fimilis  fera J^^v'. 

THE  Club  of  which  I  am  a  Member,  is  very  luckily  compofed  of  fuch 
perfons  as  are  engaged  in  different  ways  of  life,  and  deputed  as  it 
were  out  of  the  moft  confpicuous  claffes  of  mankind:  by  this  means  I  am 
furniflied  with  the  greateft  variety  of  hints  and  materials,  and  know  every 
thing  that  paffes  in  the  different  quarters  and  divifions,  not  only  of  this 
great  City,  but  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  My  readers  too  have  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find,  that  there  is  no  rank  or  degree  among  them  who  have  not 
their  reprefentative  in  this  Club,  and  that  there  is  always  fomebody  pre- 
fent  who  will  take  care  of  their  refpe^live  interefts,  that  nothing  may  be 
written  or  publifhed  to  the  prejudice  or  infringement  of  their  juft  rights 
and  privileges. 

I  lall  night  fat  very  late  in  company  with  this  fele^  body  of  friends,  who 
entertained  me  with  feveral  remarks  which  they  and  others  had  made  upon 
thefe  my  Speculations,  as  alfo  with  the  various  fuccefs,  which  they  had 
met  with  among  their  feveral  ranks  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will  Honey- 
comb told  me,  in  the  foftefl  manner  he  could.  That  there  were  fome  Ladies 
(but  for  your  comfort,  fays  Will,  they  are  not  thofe  of  the  moft  wit)  that 
were  offended  at  the  liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  Opera  and  the  Puppet- 
fliow;  tliat  fome  of  them  were  likewife  very  much  furprifed,  that  I  fliould 
think  fuch  ferious  points  as  the  Drefs  and  Equipage  of  perfons  of  Quality, 
proper  fubje6l;s  for  rallery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  took  him  up  fliort  and  told 
him.  That  the  papers  he  hinted  at  had  done  great  good  in  the  city,  and 
that  all  their  Wives  and  Daughters  were  the  better  for  them;   and  further 

K  k  k  2  added, 
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added,  That  the  whole  city  thought  themfelves  very  much  obliged  to  me 
for  declaring  ray  generous  intentions  to  fcourge  vice  and  folly  as  they  ap- 
pear in  a  multitude,  without  condefcending  to  be  a  publifher  of  particular 
Intrigues  and  Cuckoldoms.  In  fhort,  fays  Sir  Andreio,  if  you  avoid  that 
foolifli  beaten  road  of  falling  upon  Aldermen  and  Citizens,  and  employ 
your  pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  Courts,  your  paper  mud  needs  be 
of  general  ufe. 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templer  told  Sir  Andrew,  That  he  wondered  to 
hear  a  man  of  his  fenfe  talk  after  that  manner;  that  the  City  had  always 
been  the  province  for  Satire;  and  that  the  Wits  o{  King  Charles' s  time  jeft- 
ed  upon  nothing  elfe  during  his  whole  reign.  He  then  fliewed,  by  the 
examples  oi^  Horace,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  the  beft  writers  of  every  age,  that 
the  follies  of  the  Stage  and  Court  had  never  been  accounted  too  facred  for 
ridicule,  how  great  foever  the  perfons  might  be  that  patronized  them. 
But  after  all,  fays  he,  I  think  your  rallery  has  made  too  great  an  excurfion, 
in  attacking  feveral  perfons  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  fhew  me  any  precedent  for  your  behavior  in  that  particular. 

My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  de~  Coverley,  who  had  faid  nothing  all  this  while, 
began  his  fpeech  with  a  Pifh!  and  told  us.  That  he  wondered  to  fee  fo 
many  men  of  fenfe  fo  very  ferious  upon  fooleries.  Let  our  good  friend, 
fays  he,  attack  every  one  that  deferves  it:  I  would  only  advife  you,  Mr. 
Spedator,  applying  himfelf  to  me,  to  take  care  how  you  meddle  with  Coun- 
try Squires:  they  are  the  ornaments  of  the  Engli/fi  nation;  men  of  good 
heads  and  found  bodies!  and  let  me  tell  you,  fome  of  them  take  it  ill  of 
you,    that  you  mention  Fox-hunters  with  fo  little  refpe(^. 

Captain  Sentry  fpoke  very  fparingly  on  this  occafion.  What'  he  faid 
was  only  to  commend  my  prudence  in  not  touching  upon  the  Army,  and 
advifed  me  to  continue  to  a6l  difcreetly  in  that  point. 

By  this  time  I  found  every  fubje(5l  of  my  fpeculations  was  taken  away  from 
me,  by  one  or  other  of  the  Club;  and  began  to  think  myfelf  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife  who  took  a  diflike  to  his  grey  hairs, 
and  another  to  his  black,  till  by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them  had 
an  averfion  to,   they  left  his  head  altogether  bald  and  naked. 

While  I  was  thus  mufing  with  myfelf,  my  worthy  friend  the  Clergyman, 
who,  very  luckily  for  me,  was  at  the  Club  that  night,  undertook  my  caufe. 
He  told  us,  that  he  wondered  any  order  of  perfons  fhould  think  themfelves 
too  confiderable  to  be  advifed :  that  it  was  not  Quality,  but  Innocence, 
which  exempted  men  from  reproof:  that  Vice  and  Folly  ought  to  be 
attacked  wherever  they  could  be  ,met  with,  and  efpecially  when  they 
were  placed  in  high  and  conspicuous  ftations  of  life.     He  further  added. 

That 
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That  my  paper  would  only  ferve  to  aggravate  the  pains  of  poverty,  if  it 
chiefly  expofed  thofe  who  are  already  depreffed,  and  in  fome  meafure  turn- 
ed into  ridicule,  by  the  meannefs  of  their  conditions  and  circumftances. 
He  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  great  ufe  this  paper  might 
be  of  to  the  public,  by  reprehending  thofe  Vices  which  are  too  trivial  for  , 
the  chafiifement  of  the  Law,  and  too  fantaftical  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
Pulpit.  He  then  advifed  me  to  profecute  my  undertaking  with  chearful- 
nefs,  and  affured  me,  that  whoever  might  be  difpleafed  with  me,  I  fhould 
be  approved  by  all  thofe  whofe  praifes  do  honor  to  the  perfons  on  whom 
they  are  beftowed. 

,  The  whole  Club  pays  a  particular  deference  to  the  difcourfe  of  this  Gen- 
tleman, and  are  drawn  into  what  he  fays,  as  much  by  the  candid  ingenious 
manner  with  which  he  delivers  himfelf,  as  by  the  ftrength  of  Argument  and 
force  of  Reafon  which  he  makes  ufe  of.  Will  Honeycomb  immediately  agreed, 
that  what  he  had  faid  was  .right;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  would  not  infill 
upon  the  quarter  which  he  had  demanded  for  the  Ladies.  Sir  Andrew  gave 
up  the  City  with  the  fame  franknefs.  The  Templer  would  not  ftand  out ; 
and  was  followed  by  Sir  Roger  and  the  Captain:  who  all  agreed  that  I  fhould 
be  at  liberty  to  carry  the  war  into  what  quarter  I  pleafed;  provided  I  con- 
tinued to  combat  with  criminals  in  a  body,  and  to  affault  the  vice  with- 
out hurting  the  perfon- 

This  debate,  which  was  held  for  the  good  of  mankind,  put  me  in  mind  * 
of  that  which  the  Roman  Triumvirate  were  formerly  engaged  in,  for  their 
dellru6i:ion.  Every  man  at  firfl  flood  hard  for  his  friend,  till  they  found 
that  by  this  means  they  fliould  fpoil  their  profcription  :  and  at  length, 
making  a  facrifice  of  all  their  acquaintance  and  relations,  furnifhed  out  a 
very  decent  execution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  refolutions  to  march  on  boldly  in  the  caufe  of  Vir- 
tue and  good  Senfe,  and  to  annoy  their  adverfaries  in  whatever  degree  or 
rank  of  men  they  may  be  found :  I  fliall  be  deaf  for  the  future  to  all  the 
remonftrances  that  fhall  be  made  to  me  on  this  account.  If  Punch  grows 
extravagant,  I  fhall  reprimand  him  very  freely:  if  the  Stage  becomes  anur- 
fery  of  folly  and  impertinence,  I  fliall  not  be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  it. 
In  fliort,  if  I  meet  with  any  thing  in  City,  Court  or  Country,  that  fliocks 
modefty  or  good  manners,  I  fliall  ufe  my  utmoft  endeavors  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  it.  I  muft  however  intreat  every  particular  perfon,  who  does  me 
the  honor  to  be  a  reader  of  this  paper,  never  to  think  himfelf  or  any  of  his 
friends  or  enemies,  aimed  at  in  what  is  faid:  for  I  promife  him  never  to 
draw  a  faulty  character  which  does  not  fit  at  leafl:  a  thoufand  people;  or  to 
publifli  a  fmgle  paper  that  is  not  written  in  the  fpirit  of  benevolence,  and 
with  a  love  to  mankind.  T'uefday, 
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N"  35.  Tiiejday,   April  lo. 

Rija  inepto  res  ineptior  nulla  ejl.  Mart. 

AMONG  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in  which  Authors  are  more 
apt  to  mifcarry  than  in  works  of  Humor,  as  there  is  none  in  which 
they  are  more  ambitious  to  excel.  It  is  not  an  imagination  that  teems 
with  monfters,  an  head  that  is  filled  with  extravagant  conceptions,  which 
is  capable  of  furnifhing  the  world  with  diverfions  of  this  nature;  and  yet 
if  we  look  into  the  produ6lions  of  feveral  writers,  who  fet  up  for  men  of 
Humor,  what  wild  irregular  fancies,  what  unnatural  diftortions  of  thought, 
do  we  meet  with  ?  if  they  fpeak  Nonfenfe,  they  believe  they  are  talking 
Humor;  and  when  they  have  drawn  together  a  fcherae  of  abfurd  inconll- 
flent  ideas,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it  over  to  themfelves  without  laugh- 
ing. Thefe  poor  Gentlemen  endeavor  to  gain  themfelves  the  reputation 
of  Wits  and  Humorifts,  by  fuch  monfirous  conceits  as  almoft  qualify  them 
for  Bedlam;  not  confidering  that  Humor  fhould  always  lie  under  the  check 
of  Reafon,  and  that  it  requires  the  Diredion  of  the  niceft  Judgment,  by  lb 
much  the  more  as  it  indulges  itfeif  in  the  moft  boundlefs  freedoms.  There 
is  a  kind  of  nature  that  is  to  beobferved  in  this  fort  of  compofitions,  as  well 
as  in  all  other;  and  a  certain  regularity  of  thought  which  mull  difcover  the 
writer  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  appears  altogether 
given  up  to  caprice.  For  my  part,  when  I  read  the  delirious  mirth  of  an 
unfkilful  Author,  I  cannot  be  fo  barbarous  as  to  divert  myfelf  with  it,  but 
am  rather  apt  to  pity  the  man,  than  to  laugh  at  any  thing  he  writes. 

The  deceafed  Mr.  Shadioell,  who  had  himfelf  a  great  deal  of  the  talent 
which  I  am  treating  of,  reprefents  an  empty  Rake,  in  one  of  his  Plays,  as 
very  much  furprifed  to  hear  one  fay  that  breaking  of  windows  was  not  hu- 
mor ;  and  I  quefiion  not  but  feveral  Englijli  readers  will  be  as  much  flart- 
led  to  hear  me  affirm,  that  many  of  thofe  raving  incoherent  pieces,  which 
are  often  fpread  among  us,  under  odd  chimerical  titles,  are  rather  the  off- 
fprings  of  a  diftempered  brain,  than  works  of  humor. 

It  is  indeed  much  eafier  to  defcribe  what  is  not  Humor,  than  what  is; 
and  very  difficult  to  define  it  otherwife  than,  as  Coiuley  has  done  Wit,  by  ne- 
gatives.    Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions  of  it,  I  would  deliver  them  after 

Plato'?, 
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Plato's  manner,  in  a  kind  of  allegory,  and  by  fuppofnig  Humor  to  be  a 
perfon,  deduce  to  him  all  his  qualifications,  according  to  the  following  ge- 
nealogy. Truth  was  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  father  of  Good  Senfe. ' 
Good  Senfe  was  the  father  of  Wit,  Avho  married  a  Lady  of  a  collateral  line 
called  Mirth,  by  whom  he  had  ilfue  Humor.  Humor  therefore  being  the 
youngeft  of  this  illuflrious  family,  and  defcended  from  parents  of  fuch  dif-- 
ferent  difpofitions,  is  very  various  and  unequal  in  his  temper;  fometimes 
you  fee  him  putting  on  grave  looks  and  a  folemn  habit,  fometimes  airy  in 
his  behavior,  and  fantaflic  in  his  drefs:  infomuch  that  at  different  times 
he  appears  as  ferious  as  a  Judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  Merry- Andrew.  But 
as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  the  Mother  in  his  conftitution,  whatever  mood  he 
is  in,  he  never  fails  to  make  his  company  laugh. 

But  fince  there  is  an  Impoflor  abroad,  who  takes  upon  him  the  name  of 
this  young  Gentleman,  and  would  willingly  pafs  for  him  in  the  world;  to 
the  end  that  well-meaning  perfons  may  not  be  impofed  upon  by  cheats, 
I  would  defire  my  readers,  when  they  meet  with  this  Pretender,  to  look  in- 
to his  parentage,  and  to  examine  him  ftridly,  whether  or  no  he  be  re- 
motely allied  to  Truth,  and  lineally  defcended  from  Good  Senfe;  if  not,  they 
may  conclude  him  a  counterfeit.  They  may  likewife  diflinguifh  him  by 
a  loud  and  exceffive  laughter,  in  which  he  feldom  gets  his  company  to 
join  with  him.  For  as  True  Humor  generally  looks  ferious,  while  every 
body  laughs  about  him;  Falfe  Humor  is  always  laughing,  whilft  every  body 
about  him  looks  ferious.  I  fhallonly  add,  if  he  has  not  in  him  a  mixture 
of  both  Parents,  that  is,  if  he  would  pafs  for  the  offspring  of  Wit  without 
Mirth,  or  Mirth  without  Wit,  you  may  conclude  him  to  be  altogether  fpu- 
rious,  and  a  cheat. 

The  Impoftor  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  defcends  originally  from  Falfe- 
hood,  who  was  the  Mother  of  Nonfenfc,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Son 
called  Fremy,  who  married  one  of  the  Daughters  of  J^o//)),  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Laughter,  on  whom  he  begot  that  monftrous  Infant  of 
which  I  have  been  here  fpeaking.  I  fliallfet  down  at  length  the  genealogi- 
cal table  oi  Falfe  Humor,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  place  after  it  the  genealogy 
of  True  Humor,  that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  behold  their  different  pe- 
digrees and  relations. 

FALSEHOOD. 

NONSENSE. 

F  R  E  N  Z  Y. L  A  U  G  H  T  E  R. 

FALSE      HUMOR. 

TRUTH. 
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TRUTH. 
GOOD      SENSE. 

W  I  T. M  I  R  T  H. 

HUMOR. 

I  might  extend  the  allegory,  by  mentioning  feveral  of  the  children  of 
Falfe  Humor,  who  are  more  in  number  than  the  fands  of  the  fea,  and  might 
in  particular  enumerate  the  many  Sons  and  Daughters  which  he  has  begot 
in  this  Ifland.  But  as  this  would  be  a  very  invidious  talk,  I  Qiall  only  ob- 
ferve  in  general,  that  Falje  Humor  differs  from  the  True,  as  a  Monkey  does 
from  a  Man. 

Firjl  of  all.  He  is  exceedingly  given  to  little  apifli  tricks  and  buffooneries. 

Secondly,  He  fo  much  delights  in  mimickry,  that  it  is  all  one  to  him  whe- 
ther he  expofes  by  it  vice  and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice;  or,  on  thecontrary, 
virtue  and  wifdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  infomuch  that  he  will  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  him,  and  endeavor  to  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes  indifferently. 
For  having  but  fmall  talents,  he  muft  be  merry- where  he  can^  not  where 
hejfiould. 

Fourthly,  Being  intirely  void  of  reafon,  he  purfues  no  point  either  of 
morality  or  inflru6lion,  but  is  ludicrous  only  for  the  fake  of  being  fo. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  having  any  thing  but  mock- reprefentations,  his 
ridicule  is  always  perfonal,  and  aimed  at  the  vicious  man,  or  the  writer; 
not    at  the  vice,  or  at  the  writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  fpecies  of  falfe  Humorifts;  but  as 
one  of  my  principal  defigns  in  this  paper  is  to  beat  down  that  malignant 
fpirit,  which  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  writings  of  the  prefent  age,  I  fhall  not 
fcruple,  for  the  future,  to  fmgle  out  any  of  the  fmall  wits,  that  infeft  the 
world  with  fuch  compofitions  as  are  ill-natured,  immoral,  and  abfurd. 
This  is  the  only  exception  which  I  fliall  make  to  the  general  rule  I  have 
prefcribed  myfelf,  o£  attacking  multitudes:  fmce  every  honeft  man  ought  to 
look  upon  himfelf  as  in  a  natural  ftate  of  war  with  the  Libeller  and  Lam- 
pooner, and  to  annoy  them  wherever  they  fall  in  his  way.  This  is  but 
retaliating  upon  them,  and  treating  them  as  they  treat  others. 


Thurjday, 
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JVon  ilia  colo  calathijve  Minerva 

Famineas  ajjiieta  manus. Virg. 

SOME  months  ago,  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  in  the  country,  inclofed 
a  letter  to  me,  dire6led  to  a  certain  Lady  whom  I  fhall  here  call  by 
the  name  of  Z^onor^,  and  as  it  contained  matters  of  confequence,  defired 
me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  my  own  hand.  Accordingly  I  waited  upon 
her  Ladyfliip  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  defired  by  her  woman 
to  walk  into  her  Lady's  Library,  till  fuch  time  as  fhe  was  in  a  readinefs  to 
receive  me.  The  very  found  of  a  Ladys  Library  gave  me  a  great  curiofity 
to  fee  it ;  and  as  it  was  fome  time  before  the  Lady  came  to  me,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  her  books,  which  were  ranged 
together  in  a  very  beautiful  order.  At  the  end  of  the  Folio's  (which  were 
finely  bound  and  gilt)  were  great  Jars  of  China  placed  one  above  another 
in  a  very  noble  piece  of  Architedure.  The  Quartos  were  feparated  from 
the  Odavos  by  a  pile  of  fmaller  veffels,  which.rofe  in  a  delightful  Pyramid. 
The  Odavos  were  bounded  by  Tea-difhes  of  all  fliapes,  colors  and  fizes, 
which  were  fo  difpofed  on  a  wooden  frame,  that  they  looked  like  one  con- 
tinued Pillar  indented  with  the  fineft  ftrokes  of  fculpture,  and  ftained  with 
the  greateft  variety  of  dyes.  That  part  of  the  Library  which  was  defigned 
for  the  reception  of  Plays  and  Pamphlets,  and  other  loofe  papers,  was  in- 
clofed in  a  kind  of  fquare,  confifting  of  one  of  the  prettieft  grotefque  works 
that  I  ever  faw,  and  made  up  of  Scaramouches,  Lions,  Monkies,  Manda- 
rines, Trees,  Shells,  and  a  thoufand  other  odd  figures  in  China  ware.  In 
the  midll  of  the  room  was  a  little  Japan  table,  with  a  quire  of  gilt  Paper 
upon  it,  and  on  the  Paper  a  filver  Snuff-box  made  in  the  fliape  of  a  little 
book.  I  found  there  were  feveral  other  counterfeit  books  upon  the  upper 
fhelves,  which  were  carved  in  wood,  and  ferved  only  to  fill  up  the  num- 
ber, like  Fagots  in  the  mufter  of  a  Regiment.  I  was  wonderfully  pleafed 
with  fuch  a  mixt  kind  of  furniture,  as  feemed  very  fuitable  both  to  the 
Lady  and  the  Scholar,  and  did  not  know  at  firfi  whether  I  fliould  fancy  my- 
felf  in  a  Grotto,   or  in  a  Library. 

VOL.   IL  Lll  Upon 
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Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I  found  there  were  fome  few  which 
the  Lady  had  bought  for  her  own  ufe,  but  that  moll  of  them  had  been  got 
together,  either  becaufe  fhe  had  heard  them  praifed,  or  becaufe  fhe  had 
feen  the  Authors  of  them.  Among  leveral  that  I  examined,  I  very  well 
remember  thefe  that  follow. 

Ogilhys  Virgil. 

Dry  den  s  Juvenal. 

Cajfandra. 

Cleopatra. 

AJtraa. 

Sir  IJaac  Jsfeiuton' s  works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus;  with  a  Pin  Ituck  in  one  of  the  middle  leaves. 

Pembroke's  Arcadia. 

Locke  of  human  underftanding;   with  a  paper  of  Patches  in  it. 

A  Spelling-book. 

A  Didionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple  s  EflTays. 

Father  Malbranche  s  fearch  after  Truth,    tranflated  into  Englijh. 

A  book  of  Novels. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Culpepper  s  Midwifery. 

The  Lady's   Calling. 

Tales  in  verfe  by  Mr.  Durfey :  bound  in  red  leather,  gilt  on  the  back, 
and  doubled  down  in  feveral  places. 

All  the  Claffic  Authors  in  wood. 

A  fet  of  Elzevir's   by  the  fame  hand. 

Clelia:  Which  opened  of  itfelf  in  the  place  that  defcribes  two  Lovers 
in  a  Bower. 

Baker  s  Chronicle. 

Advice  to  a  Daughter. 

The  new  Atalantis,   with  a  Key  to  it. 

Mr.  Steele's  Chriftian  Hero. 

A  Prayer-book:    with  a  bottle  of  Hungary  water  by  the  fide  of  it. 

Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech. 

Fielding's  Trial. 

Seneca's  Morals. 

Taylor's 
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Taylor  ?>  holy  Living  and  Dying. 

La  Ferte%  Inftru61ions  for  Country  Dances. 

I  was  taking  a  Catalogue  in  my  pocket-book  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other 
Authors,  when  Leonora  entered,  and  upon  my  prefenting  her  with  the  Let- 
ter from  the  Knight,  told  me,  with  an  unfpeakable  grace,  that  fhe  hoped 
Sir  Roger  was  in  good  health:  I  anfwered  Yes,  for  I  hate  long  fpeeches,  and 
after  a  bow  or  two  retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  is  hill  a  very  lovely  wo- 
man. She  has  been  a  widow  for  two  or  three  years,  and  being  unfortunate 
in  her  firfl  marriage,  has  taken  a  refolution  never  to  venture  upon  a  lecond. 
She  has  no  children  to  take  care  of,  and  leaves  the  management  of  her  E- 
ftate  to  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger.  But  as  the  mind  naturally  fmks  into  a 
kind  of  Lethargy,  and  falls  afleep,  that  is  not  agitated  by  fome  favorite 
pleafures  and  purfuits,  Leonora  has  turned  all  the  paflions  of  her  Sex  into 
a  love  of  books  and  retirement.  She  converfes  chiefly  with  men,  (as  flie 
has  often  faid  herfelf)  but  it  is  only  in  their  writings;  and  admits  of  very 
few  male-vifitants,  except  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  whom  Ihe  hears  with  great 
pleafure,  and  without  fcandal.  As  her  reading  has  lain  very  much  among 
Romances,  it  has  given  her  a  very  particular  turn  of  thinking,  and  dif- 
covers  itfelf  even  in  her  houfe,  her  gardens,  and  her  furniture.  Sir  Roger 
has  entertained  me  an  hour  together  with  a  defcription  of  her  country-feat, 
which  is  fituatedin  a  kind  of  wildernefs,  about  an  hundred  miles  diftant 
fromZond!on,  and  looks  like  a  little  enchantedPalace.  The  Rocks  about  her  are 
fliapedinto  artificial  grottoes  covered  with  wood-bines  and  jeffamines.  The 
woods  are  cut  into  fliady  walks,  twilled  into  Bowers,  and  filled  with  cages 
of  Turtles.  The  fprings  are  made  to  run  among  pebbles,  and  by  that 
means  taught  to  murmur  very  agreeably.  They  are  likewife  colleded  into 
a  beautiful  Lake,  that  is  inhabited  by  a  couple  of  Swans,  and  empties  itfelf 
by  a  little  rivulet  which  runs  through  a  green  meadow,  and  is  known  in  the 
family  by  the  name  of  The  purling  Stream.  The  Knight  likewife  tells  me, 
that  this  Lady  preferves  her  game  better  than  any  of  the  Gentlemen  in  the 
country,  not  (fays  Sir  Roger)  that  fhe  fets  fo  great  a  value  upon  her  Par- 
tridges and  Pheafants,  as  upon  her  Larks  and  Nightingales.  For  flie  fays 
that  every  bird  which  is  killed  in  her  ground,  will  fpoil  aconfort,  and  that 
fhe  fhall  certainly  mifs  him  the  next  year. 

When  I  think  how  oddly  this  Lady  has  improved  by  learning,  I  look 
upon  her  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  pity.  Amidfl  thefe  innocent 
entertainments  which  flie  has  formed  to  herfelf,  how  much  more  valuable 
does  fhe  appear  than  thofe  of  her  Sex,  who  employ  themfelves  in  diverfions 

L 1 1  2  "  that 
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that  are  lefs  reafonable,  though  more  in  faftiion?  What  improvements 
would  a  woman  have  made,  who  is  fo  fufceptible  of  impreffions  from  what 
fhe  reads,  had  flie  been  guided  to  fuch  books  as  have  a  tendency  to  en- 
lighten the  underftanding  and  re6lify  the  paffions,  as  well  as  to  thofe  which 
are  of  little  more  ufe  than  to  divert  the  imagination? 

But  the  manner  of  a  Lady's  employing  herfelf  ufefully  in  reading  fhall 
be  the  fubjed  of  another  Paper,  in  which  I  defign  to  recommend  fuch  par- 
ticular books  as  may  be  proper  for  the  improvement  of  the  Sex.  And  as 
this  is  a  fubjed  of  a  very  nice  nature,  I  fhall  defire  my  correfpondents  to 
give  me  their  thoughts  upon  it. 


N°  39.  -  Saturday,  April  14. 

Multafero^  ut  placem  genus  irritabile  vatuin, 

Cum  Jcribo Hon 

AS  a  perfe^l  Tragedy  is  the  noblefl  production  of  human  nature,  fo  it 
is  capable  of  giving  the  mind  one  of  the  mod  delightful  and  moft 
improving  entertainments.  A  virtuous  man  (fays  Seneca)  ftruggling  with 
misfortunes,  is  fuch  a  fpe6lacle  as  Gods  might  look  upon  with  pleafure; 
and  fuch  a  pleafure  it  is  which  one  meets  with  in  the  reprefentation 
of  a  well-written  Tragedy.  Diverfions  of  this  kind  wear  out  of  our 
thoughts  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  little.  They  cherifh  and  cultivate 
that  humanity  which  is  the  ornament  of  our  nature.  They  foften 
infolence,  footh  affliClion,  and  fubdue  the  mind  to  the  difpenfations  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  in  all  the  polite  nations  of  the  world, 
this  part  of  the  Drama  has  met  v/ith  public  encouragement. 

The  modern  Tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  intricacy 
and  difpofition  of  the  Fable;  but,  what  a  Chriftian  writer  would  be  a- 
fharaed  to  own,  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  it  in  the  moral  part  of  the  per- 
formance. 

This  I  may  fliew  more  at  large  hereafter;  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  I 
may  contribute  fomething  towards  the  improvement  of  the  Englijfi  Trage- 

dy, 
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dy,  I  fliall  take  notice,  in  this  and  in  other  following  papers,  of  fome  par- 
ticular parts  in  it  that  feem  liable  to  exception. 

Ari/totle  obferves,  that  the  Iambic  verfe  in  the  Greek  tongue  was  the  moft 
proper  for  Tragedy;  becaufe  at  the  fame  time  that  it  lifted  up  the  difcourfe 
from  Profe,  it  was  that  which  approached  nearer  to  it  than  any  other  kind 
of  Verfe.  For,  fays  he,  we  may  obferve  that  men  in  ordinary  difcourfe 
very  often  fpeak  Iambics,  without  taking  notice  of  it.  We  may  make  the 
fame  obfervation  of  our  EngliJIi  Blank  verfe,  which  often  enters  into  our 
common  difcourfe,  though  v/e  do  not  attend  to  it,  and  is  fuch  a  due  me- 
dium between  Rhyme  and  Profe,  that  it  feems  wonderfully  adapted  to  Tra- 
gedy. I  am  therefore  very  much  offended  when  I  fee  a  Play  in  Rhyme  ; 
which  is  as  abfurd  in  EngliJJi,  as  a  Tragedy  o^  Hexameters  would  have  been 
in  Greek  or  Latin.  The  Solecifm  is,  I  think,  ftill  greater  in  thofe  Plays 
that  have  fome  Scenes  in  Rhvme  and  fome  in  Blank  verfe,  which  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  two  feveral  languages :  or  where  we  fee  fome  particular 
Similes  dignified  with  Rhyme,  at  the  fame  time  that  every  thing  about  them 
lies  in  Blank  verfe.  I  would  not  however  debar  the  Poet  from  concluding 
his  Tragedy,  or,  if  he  pleafes  every  Ad  of  it,  with  two  or  three  Couplets, 
which  may  have  the  fame  effed  as  an  Air  in  the  Italian  Opera  after  a  long 
Recitativo,  and  give  the  A6lor  a  graceful  Exit.  Befides  that  we  fee  a  diver- 
fity  of  numbers  in  fome  parts  of  the  Old  Tragedy,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
ear  from  being  tired  with  the  fame  continued  modulation  of  voice.  For  the 
fame  reafon  I  do  not  diflike  the  fpeeches  in  our  EngliJJi  Tragedy  that  clofe 
with  an  Hemijlic,  or  half  verfe,  notwithftanding  the  perfon  who  fpeaks  after 
it  begins  a  new  verfe,  without  filling  up  the  preceding  one;  nor  ab- 
rupt paufes  and  breakings-off  in  the  middle  of  the  verfe,  when  they  hu- 
mor any  Paffion  that  is  expreffed  by  it. 

Since  I  am  upou  this  fubjed,  I  muft  obferve  that  our  EngliJIi  Poets  have 
fucceeded  much  better  in  the  Style,  than  in  the  Sentiments  of  their  Trage- 
dies. Their  language  is  very  often  noble  and  fonorous,  but  the  fenfe  ei- 
ther very  trifling  or  very  common.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  ancient  Tra- 
gedies, and  indeed  in  thofe  of  Corneille  and  Racine^  though  the  expreffions 
are  very  great,  it  is  the  thought  that  bears  them  up  and  fwells  them.-  For 
my  own  part,  I  prefer  a  noble  fentiment  that  is  deprelfed  with  homely 
language,  infinitely  before  a  vulgar  one  that  is  blown  up  with  all  the  found 
and  energy  of  expreflion.  Whether  this  defe(5l  in  our  Tragedies  may  arife 
from  want  of  genius,  knowledge,  or  experience  in  the  writers,  or  from 
their  compliance  with  the  vicious  tafte  of  their  readers,  who  are  better 
judges  of  the  language  than  of  the  fentiments,  and  confequently  reliflr  the 
one  more  than  the  other,  I  cannot  determine.  But  I  believe  it  might  rec- 
tify 
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tify  the  conduct  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  if  the  writer  laid  down 
the  whole  contexture  of  his  dialogue  in  plain  £«^/z//i,  before  he  turned  it 
into  blank  verfe;  and  if  the  reader.,  after  theperufal  of  a  fcene,  would  con- 
fider  the  naked  thought  of  every  fpeech  in  it,_  when  divefted  of  all  its  Tra- 
gic ornaments.  By  this  means,  without  being  impofed  upon  by  words,  we 
may  judge  impartially  of  the  thought,  and  confider  whether  it  be  natural 
or  great  enough  for  the  perfon  that  utters  it,  whether  it  deferves  to  fhine 
in  fuch  a  blaze  of  eloquence,  or  fhew  itfelf  in  fuch  a  variety  of  lights  as 
are  generally  made  ufe  of  by  the  writers  of  our  EngliJJi  Tragedy. 

I  mull  in  the  next  place  obferve,  that  when  our  thoughts  are  great  and 
juft,  they  are  often  obfcured  by  the  founding  phrafes,  hard  metaphors,  and 
forced  expreflions  in  which  they  are  clothed.  Shake/pear  is  often  very 
faulty  in  this  particular.  There  is  a  fine  obfervation  in  Arijiotle  to  this 
purpofe,  which  I  have  never  feen  quoted.  The  expreffion,  fays  he,  ought 
to  be  very  much  labored  in  the  una6iive  parts  of  the  fable,  as  in  defcrip- 
tions,  fimilitudes,  narrations,  and  the  like;  in  which  the  opinions,  man- 
ners, and  paflions  of  men  are  notreprefented;  for  thefe,  (namely. the  opini- 
ons, manners  and  paffions)  are  apt  to  be  obfcured  by  pompous  phrafes,  and 
elaborate  expreflions.  Horace^  who  copied  moft  of  his  criticifms  after  Ari- 
jiotle, feeras  to  have  had  his  eye  on  the  foregoing  rule,  in  the  following 
verfes: 

Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolef  Jermone  pedejlri. 
Telephus  et  Pdeus,  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque, 
Prqjicit  ampullas  et  fejquipedalia  verba. 
Si  curat  cor  JpeSlantis  tetigijfe  querela. 

Tragedians  too  lay  by  their  Jlate,  to  grieve. 
Peleus  and  Telephus,  exil'd  and  poor, 
Forget  their  /welling  and  gigantic  words. 

Ld.  ROSCOMMON. 

Among  our  modern  Englijh  Poets,  there  is  none  who  was  better  turned 
for  Tragedy  than  Lee;  if  inltead  of  favoring  the  impetuofity  of  his  genius, 
he  had  reftrained  it,  and  kept  it  within  its  proper  bounds.  His  thoughts 
are  wonderfully  fuited  to  Tragedy,  but  frequently  loft  in  fuch  a  cloud  of 
words,  that  it  is  hard  to  fee  the  beauty  of  them:  there  is  an  infinite  fire 
in  his  works,  but  fo  involved  in  fmoke,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  half 
its  luftre.  He  frequently  fucceeds  in  the  paflionate  parts  of  the  Trage- 
dy, but  more  particularly  where  he  flackens  his  efforts,  and  eafes  the  ftyle 

of 
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of  thofe  Epithets  and  Metaphors,  in  which  he  fo  much  abounds.  What 
can  be  more  natural,  more  foft,  or  more  paffionate,  than  that  line  in  Sta- 
tira's  fpeech,  where  flie  defcribes  the  charms  o^  Alexander's  converfation? 

j'hen  he  luould  talk: Good  Gods!  how  he  woidd  talk'. 

That  unexpeded  break  in  the  line,  and  turning  the  defcription  of  his 
manner  of  talking  into  an  admiration  of  it,  is  inexpredibly  beautiful,  and 
wonderfully  fuited  to  the  fond  Gharader  of  the  perfon  that  fpeaks  it. 
There  is  a  fimplicity  in  the  words,  that  outfhines  the  utmoft  pride  of  ex- 
preffion. 

Otway  has  followed  Nature  in  the  Language  of  his  Tragedy,  and  there- 
fore fhines  in  the  paffionate  parts  more,  than  any  of  our  Englifi  poets.  As 
there  is  fomething  familiar  and  domeftic  in  the  fable  of  his  Tragedy,  more 
than  in  thofe  of  any  other  Poet,  he  has  little  pomp,  but  great  force  in  his 
expreffions.  For  which  reafon,  though  he  has  admirably  fucceeded  in  the 
tender  and  melting  part  of  his  Tragedies,  he  fometimes  falls  into  too  great  a 
familiarity  of  phrafe  in  thofe  parts,  which,  by  Ari/iotle's  rule,  ought  to  have 
been  raifed  and  fupported  by  the  dignity  of  expreffion. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  others,  that  this  Poet  has  founded  his  Tragedy 
of  Venice  Preferved  on  fo  wrong  a  Plot,  that  the  greatefl  chara^lers  in  it  are 
thofe  of  rebels  and  traitors.  Had  the  Hero  of  his  Play  difcovered  the  fame 
good  qualities  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  that  he  fhewed  for  its  ruin 
and  fubverfion,  the  audience  could  not  enough  pity  and  admire  him:  but 
as  he  is  now  reprefented,  we  can  only  fay  of  him  what  the  Roman  Hiflorian 
fays  of  Catiline,  that  his  fall  would  have  beert' glorious  [fi pro  p atria  fic  con- 
cidijfet)  had  he  fo  fallen  in  the  fervice  of  his  country. 


Monday, 
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N°  40.  Monday,   April  i6. 

Ac  ne  forte  putes  ?ne,  qucs  Jacere  ipfe  recufem, 

Cum  re^e  tra^iant  alii,  laudare  maligne; 

Ilk  per  extentum  funem  mihi  pojje  videtur 

Ire  poeta^   meum  qui  pe^us  inaniter  angit, 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falfis  terroribus  iniplet, 

tit  magus;   et  modo  jne  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis.  Hor. 

THE  EngliJIi  writers  of  Tragedy  are  poffeffed  with  a  notion,  that  when 
they  reprefent  a  virtuous  or  innocent  perfon  in  diflrefs,  they  ought 
not  to  leave  him  till  they  have  delivered  him  out  of  his  troubles,  or  made 
him  triumph  over  his  enemies.  This  error  they  have  been  led  into  by  a 
ridiculous  do6irine  in  modern  criticifm,  that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal 
diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  and  an  impartial  execution  of 
poetical  juftice.  Who  were  the  firft  that  eftablillied  this  rule  I  know  not; 
but  I  am  fure  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  in  reafon,  or  in  the  practice; 
of  the  Ancients.  We  find  that  good  and  evil  happen  alike  to  all  men  on 
this  fide  the  grave;  and  as  the  principal  defign  of  Tragedy  is  to  raife  com- 
miferation  and  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  we  fhall  defeat  this 
great  end,  if  we  always  make  virtue  and  innocence  happy  and  fuccefsful. 
Whatever  crolfes  and  difappointments  a  good  man  fuffers  in  the  body  of 
the  Tragedy,  they  will  make  but  fmall  impreffion  on  our  minds,  when  we 
know  that  in  the  laft  a<5l  he  is  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  wifhes  and  de- 
fires.  When  we  fee  him  engaged  in  the  depth  of  his  afflidions,  we  are 
apt  to  comfort  ourfelves,  becaufe  we  are  fure  he  will  find  his  way  out  of 
them;  and  that  his  grief,  how  great  foever  it  may  be  at  prefent,  will  foon 
terminate  in  gladnefs.  For  this  reafon  the  ancient  writers  of  Tragedy 
treated  men  in  their  Plays,  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  world,  by  mak- 
ing virtue  fometimes  happy,  and  fometimes  miferable,  as  they  found  it  in 
the  fable  which  they  made  choice  of,  or  as  it  might  affed;  their  audience 
in  the  molt  agreeable  manner.  Ariftotle  confiders  the  Tragedies  that  were 
written    in    either  of  thefe  kinds,    and  obferves,   that   thofe   which  ended 

unhap- 
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unhappily,  had  always  pleafed  the  people,  and  carried  away  the  prize  in 
the  public  difputes  of  the  ftage,  from  thofe  that  ended  happily.  Terror 
and  commiferation  leave  a  pleafing  anguifli  in  the  mind;  and  fix  the  au- 
dience in  fuch  a  ferious  compofure  of  thought,  as  is  much  morelafling  and 
delightful  than  any  little  tranfient  ftarts  of  joy  and  fatisfadion.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  more  of  our  £'ng-/z/^  Tragedies  have  fucceeded,  in  which 
the  favorites  of  the  audience  fink  under  their  calamities,  than  thofe  in 
which  they  recover  themfelves  out  of  them.  The  beft  Plays  of  this  kind 
are  the  Orphan,  Venice  prejerved,  Alexander  tJie  Great,  Theodqfius,  All  for  Love, 
Oedipus,  Oroonoko,  Othello,  &:c.  King  Lear  is  an  admirable  Tragedy  of  the  fame 
kind,  as  Shakejpear  wrote  it ;  but  as  it  is  reformed  according  to  the  chi- 
merical notion  of  poetical  juftice,  in  my  humble  opinion  it  has  lofl  half 
its  beauty.  At  the  fame  time  I  mud  allow,  that  there  are  very  noble  Tra- 
gedies, which  have  been  framed  upon  the  other  plan,  and  have  ended  hap- 
pily; indeed  moft  of  the  good  Tragedies,  which  have  been  written  fince 
the  flarting  of  the  abovementioned  criticifm,  have  taken  this  turn:  as  the 
Mourning  Bride,  Tamerlane,  Ulyjjes,  Phcedra  and  Hippolytuj^^.with.  mofl  of  Mr. 
Drydens.  I  muft  alfo  allow,  that  many  o(  Shakejpear' s,  and  feveral  of  the 
celebrated  Tragedies  of  antiquity,  are  call  in  the  fame  form.  I  do  not 
therefore  difpute  againft  this  way  of  writing  Tragedies,  but  againft  the 
criticifm  that  would  efiablifh  this  as  the  only  method ;  and  by  that  means 
would  very  much  cramp  the  EngliJIi  Tragedy,  and  perhaps  give  a  wrong 
bent  to  the  genius  of  our  writers. 

The  Tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  produ6i  of  the  EngliJIi  Theatre,  is  one 
of  the  mofl  monftrous  inventions  that  ever  entered  into  a  Poet's  thoughts. 
An  Author  might  as  well  think  of  weaving  the  adventures  o(  AEneas  and 
Hudibras  into  one  Poem,  as  of  writing  fuch  a  motly  piece  of  mirth  and 
forrow.  But  the  abfurdity  of  thefe  performances  is  fo  very  vifible,  that  I 
fliall  not  infift  upon  it. 

The  fame  objedions  which  are  made  toTragi-coraedy,  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  be  applied  to  all  Tragedies  that  have  a  double  Plot  in  them;  which 
are  likewife  more  frequent  upon  the  EngliJIi  Stage,  than  upon  any  other: 
for  though  the  grief  of  the  audience,  in  fuch  performances,  be  not  chang- 
ed into  another  paffion,  as  in  Tragi-comedies ;  it  is  diverted  upon  another 
object,  which  weakens  their  concern  for  the  principal  a(5iion,  and  breaks 
the  tide  of  forrow,  by  throwing  it  into  different  channels.  This  inconveni- 
ence, however,  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  cured,  if  not  wholly  removed, 
by  the  fkilful  choice  of  an  Under-plot,  which  may  bear  fuch  a  near  relation 
to  the  principal  defign,  as  to  contribute  towards  the  completion  of  it,  and 
be  concluded  by  the  fame  Cataflrophe. 

VOL.  II.  Mmm  There 
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There  is  alfo  another  particular,  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  ble- 
miflies,  or  rather  the  falfe  beauties  of  our  Engli/Ji  Tragedy :  I  mean  thofe 
particular  Speeches  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Rants.  The 
warm  and  paffionate  parts  of  a  Tragedy,  are  always  the  mod  taking  with  the 
audience;  for  which  reafon  we  often  fee  the  Players  pronouncing,  in  all 
the  violence  of  a61ion,  feveral  parts  of  the  Tragedy  which  the  Author  writ 
with  great  temper,  and  defigned  that  they  fhould  have  been  fo  a(5led.  I  have 
feen  Powell  very  often  raife  himfelf  a  loud  clap  by  this  artifice.  The  Poets 
that  were  acquainted  with  this  fecret,  have  given  frequent  occafion  for  fuch 
emotions  in  the  A61or,  by  adding  vehemence  to  words  where  there  was  no 
paflion,  or  inflaming  a  real  paflion  into  fuflian.  This  hath  filled  the 
mouths  of  the  Heroes  with  bombaft;  and  given  them  fuch  fentiments,  as 
proceed  rather  from  a  fwelling  than  a  greatnefs  of  mind.  Unnatural  ex- 
clamations, curfes,  vows,  blafphemies,  a  defiance  of  mankind,  and  an 
outraging  of  the  Gods,  frequently  pafs  upon  the  audience  for  tow'ring 
thoughts,   and  have  accordingly  met  with  infinite  applaufe. 

I  fliall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I  am  afraid  our  Tragic  writers  may 
make  an  ill  ufe  of.  As  our  Heroes  are  generally  Lovers,  their  fwelling  and 
bluftring  upon  the  Stage  very  much  recommends  them  to  the  fair  part  of 
their  audience.  The  Ladies  are  wonderfully  pleafed  to  fee  a  man  infulting 
Kings  or  affronting  the  Gods,  in  one  Scene,  and  throwing  himfelf  at  the 
feet  of  his  Miflrefs  in  another.  Let  him  behave  himfelf  infolently  towards 
the  men,  and  abjecflly  towards  the  fair  one,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he 
proves  a  favorite  of  the  boxes.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  feveral  of  their  Trage- 
dies,  have  pra61ifed  this  fecret  with  good  fuccefs. 

But  to  fhew  how  a  Rant  pleafes  beyond  the  mofl  juft  and  natural  thought 
that  is  not  pronounced  with  vehemence,  I  would  defire  the  Reader,  when 
he  fees  the  Tragedy  of  Oedipus,  toobferve  how  quietly  the  Hero  is  difmilfed 
at  the  end  of  the  third  A^,  after  having  pronounced  the  following  lines, 
in  which  the  thought  is  very  natural,  and  apt  to  move  compaffion. 

To  you,  good  Gods,   I  make  my  lajl  appeal ; 

Or  clear  my  virtues,  or  my  crimes  reveal. 

If.  ill  the  maze  of  Fate  I  blindly  run, 

And  backioard  tread  thofe  paths  I  fought  to  fliun; 

Impute  my  errors  to  your  own  decree: 

My  hands  are  guilty,    but  my  heart  is  free. 

Let  us  then  obferve  with  what  thunder-claps  of  applaufe  he  leaves  the  ftage, 
after  the  impieties  and  execrations  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  A61;  and  you 
will  wonder  to  fee  an  audience  fo  curfed  and  fo  pleafed  at  the  fame  time. 

0  that 
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0  that  as  oft  I  have  at  Athens  feen 

(Where,  by  the  way,  there  was  no  Stage  till  many  years   after 

Oedipus) 
The  Stage  arife,  and  the  big  clouds  defcend; 
So  now  in  very  deed,  I  might  behold 
This  pond'Tous  Globe,  and  all  yon  marble  roof. 
Meet  like  the  hands  of  Jove,  and  crufli  mankind, 
For  all  the  Elements^  Sec. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having  fpoken   of  Mr.  Powell,  as  fometimes  raifing  him/elf  applaufe  from  the 

ill  tafie    of  an  audience;     I  mujl  do    him  the  Jufice  to  own,  that  he  is  excellently 

formed  for  a  Tragedian,    and,  when    he  pleafes,  deferves  the  admiration  of  the  beft 

judges;  as  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  in  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico,   which  is  aSied  for 

his  own  benefit  to-morrow  night. 
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Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus  aut  mare  Tifcum^ 

Tanto  cum  ftrepitu  ludijpedantur,  et  artes, 

Divitiaque  peregrina;  quibus  ablitus  a^or 

Cumfietit  in  fcena,  concur  r  it  dexter  a  lava. 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquid?    Nil  fane.      Quid  placet  ergo"? 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno.  Hor. 

ARISTOTLE  has  obf^rved,  that  ordinary  writers  of  Tragedy  endea- 
vored to  raife  Terror  and  Pity  in  their  audience,  not  by  proper  fen- 
timents  and  expreffions,  but  by  the  dreffes  and  decorations  of  the  Stage. 
There  is  fomeihing  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  in  the  EiigliJIi  Theatre. 
When  the  Author  has  a  mind  to  terrify  us,  it  thunders ;  when  he  would 
make  us  melancholy,  the  Stage  is  darkened.  But  among  all  our  tragic 
Artifices,  I  am  the  mofl  offended  at  thofe  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  infpire 
us  with  magnificent  ideas  of  the  perfons  that  fpeak.  The  ordinary  method 
of  making  an   Hero,  is  to   clap  a  huge  Plume  of  feathers  upon   his  head, 

M  ra  m  2  which 
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which  rifes  fo  very  high,  that  there  is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin 
to  the  top  of  his  head,  than  to  the  fole  of  his  foot.  One  would  believe, 
that  we  thought  a  Great  man  and  a  Tall  man  the  fame  thing.  This  very 
much  embarrafies  the  A<5lor,  who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  extremely  ftiff 
and  fleady  all  the  while  he  fpeaks;  and  notwithflanding  any  anxieties  which 
he  pretends  for  his  Miftrefs,  his  Country  or  his  Friends,  one  may  fee  by 
his  a6lion,  that  his  greateft  care  and  concern  is  to  keep  the  Plume  of  fea- 
thers from  falling  off  his  Head.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  fee  a  man  ut- 
tering his  complaints  under  fuch  a  mountain  of  feathers,  I  am  apt  to  look 
upon  him  rather  as  an  unfortunate  Lunatic,  than  a  diftreffed  Hero.  As 
thefe  fuperfluous  ornaments  upon  the  head  make  a  Great  man,  a  Princefs 
generally  receives  her  grandeur  from  thofe  additional  incumbrances  that 
fall  into  her  tail:  I  mean  the  broad  fweeping  train  that  follows  her  in  all 
her  motions,  and  finds  conftant  employment  for  a  boy  who  (lands  behind 
her  to  open  and  fpread  it  to  advantage.  I  do  not  know  how  others  are  af- 
fe(5ied  at  this  fight,  but,  I  muft  confefs,  my  eyes  are  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  Page's  part;  and  as  for  the  Queen,  I  am  not  fo  attentive  to  any  thing 
flie  fpeaks,  as  to  the  right  adjufling  of  her  train,  left  it  fhould  chance  to 
trip  up  her  heels,  or  incommode  her,  as  fhe  walks  to  and  fro  upon  the 
Stage.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  odd  fpedacle,  to  fee  a  Queen  venting 
herpaffion  in  a  difordered  motion,  and  a  little  boy  taking  care  all  the  while 
that  they  do  not  ruffle  the  tail  of  her  Gown.  The  parts  that  the  two  per- 
fons  a61  on  the  Stage  at  the  fame  time,  are  very  different:  the  Princefs  is 
afraid  left  {he  fhould  incur  the  dipleafure  of  the  King  her  father,  or  lofe 
the  Hero  her  lover,  whilft  her  attendant  is  only  concerned  left  fhe  fhould 
entangle  her  feet  in  her  Petticoat. 

We  are  told,  that  an  ancient  tragic  Poet,  to  move  the  pity  of  his  audience, 
for  his  exiled  Kings  and  diftreffed  Heroes,  ufed  to  make  the  Adors  re- 
prefent  them  in  drefs  and  clothes  that  were  thread-bare  and  decayed. 
This  artifice  for  moving  pity,  feems  as  ill-contrived,  as  that  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of  to  infpire  us  with  a  great  idea  of  the  perfons  introduced  upon 
the  Stage.  In  fhort,  I  would  have  our  conceptions  raifed  by  the  dignity 
of  thought  and  fubliraity  of  expreffion,  rather  than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a 
plume  of  feathers. 

Another  mechanical  method  of  making  Great  men,  and  adding  dignity 
to  Kings  and  Queens,  is  to  accompany  them  with  Halberts  and  Battle-ax- 
es. Two  or  three  fhifters  of  fcenes,  with  the  two  candle-fnuffers,  make  up 
a  complete  body  of  Guards  upon  the  Englijli  ftage;  and  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  Porters  dreffed  in  red  coats,  can  reprefent  above  a  dozen  legions. 
I  have  fometimes  feen  a  couple  of  armies  drawn  up  together  upon  the  ftage, 

when 
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when  the  Poet  has  been  difpofed  to  do  honor  to  his  Generals.  It  is  im- 
poffible  for  the  reader's  imagination  to  multiply  twenty  men  into  fuch  pro- 
digious multitudes,  or  to  fancy  that  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  Sol- 
diers are  fighting  in  a  room  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  compafs.  Incidents 
of  fuch  a  nature  fhould  be  told,  not  reprefented. 

■ Mon  tmnen  intus 


Digna  geri  promes  in  fcenam :  multaque  totles 

Ex  oculis,  qucs  mox  narret  facundia  prafens.  Hor. 

Tet  there  are  things  improper  foT  a  Jcene, 

Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate.  Ld.  ROSCOMMON. 

I  fhall  therefore,  in  this  particular,  recommended  to  my  countrymen  the 
example  of  the  French  Stage,  where  the  Kings  and  Qiieens  always  appear 
unattended,  and  leave  their  Guards  behind  the  fcenes.  I  fliould  likewife 
be  glad  if  we  imitated  the  French  in  banifhing  from  our  flage  the  noife  of 
drums,  trumpets,  and  huzza's ;  which  is  fometimes  very  great,  that  when 
there  is  a  battel  in  the  Hay-Market  Theatre,  one  may  hear  it  is  far  as  Cha- 
ring-Crojs. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  thofe  particulars  which  are  made  ufe  of 
to  raife  and  aggrandize  the  perfons  of  a  Tragedy;  and  fliall  fhew  in  ano- 
ther paper  the  fieveral  expedients  which  are  pradifed  by  Authors  of  a  vul- 
gar genius,  to  move  terror,  pity,  or  admiration,  in  their  hearers. 

The  Taylor  and  the  Painter  often  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  a  Tragedy 
more  than  the  Poet.  Scenes  afFe(fi  ordinary  minds  as  much  as  fpeeches, 
and  our  A61ors  are  very  fenfible,  that  a  well-dreffed  Play  has  fometimes 
brought  them  as  full  audiences,  as  a  well-written  one.  The  Italians  have 
a  very  good  phrafe  toexprefs  this  art  of  impofing  upon  the  fpe^lators  by 
appearances:  they  call  it  the  Fourberia  delta  Jcena,  the  knavery  or  trickijfi  part 
of  the  drama.  But  however  the  flrow  and  outfide  of  the  Tragedy  may  work 
upon  the  vulgar,  the  more  underftandingpart  of  the  audience  immediately 
fee  through  it,  and  defpife  it. 

A  good  Poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively  idea  of  an  army  or  a  bat- 
tle in  a  difcription,  than  if  he  a61ually  faw  them  drawn  up  in  fquadrons 
and  battalions,  or  engaged  in  the  confufion  of  a  fight.  Our  minds  fhould 
be  opened  to  great  conceptions,  and  inflamed  with  glorious  fentiments,  by 
what  the  A61or  fpeaks,  more  than  by  what  he  appears.  Can  all  the  trap- 
pings or  equipage  of  a  King  or  Hero,  give  Brutus  half  that  pomp  and  ma- 
jefly  which  he  receives  from  a  few  lines  in  Shake/pear? 

Friday, 
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Tu,  quid,  ego  et  populus  mecum  defideret,  audi.  Hor, 

AMONG  the  feveral  artifices  which  are  put  in  pradice  by  the  Poets 
to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  Terror,  the  firft  place  is  due  to 
Thunder  and  Lightning,  which  are  often  made  ufe  of  at  the  defcending 
of  a  God,  or  the  rifing  of  a  Ghoft,  at  the  vanifliing  of  a  Devil,  or  at  the 
death  of  a  Tyrant.  I  have  known  a  Bell  introduced  into  feveral  Trage- 
dies with  good  effe6l;  and  have  feen  the  whole  aflfembly  in  a  very  great 
alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been  ringing.  But  there  is  nothing  which  de- 
lights and  terrifies  our  Englijli  Theatre  fo  much  as  a  Ghoft,  efpecially  when 
he  appears  in  a  bloody  fhirt.  A  fpe(5i:re  has  very  often  faved  a  Play, 
though  he  has  done  nothing  but  ftalked  acrofs  the  flage,  or  rofe  through 
a  cleft  of  it,  and  funk  again  without  fpeaking  one  word.  There  may  be  a 
proper  feafon  for  the  feveral  terrors;  and  when  they  only  come  in  as  aids 
and  affiftances  to  the  Poet,  they  are  not  only  to  be  excufed,  but  to  be  ap^ 
plauded.  Thus  the  founding  of  the  clock  in  Venice  Prejerved,  makes  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  audience  quake;  and  conveys  a  ftronger  terror  to  the 
mind,  than  it  is  pofTible  for  words  to  do.  The  appearance  of  the  Ghoft  in 
Hamlet  is  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  and  wrought  up  with  all  the  circum- 
ftances  that  can  create  either  attention  or  horror.  The  mind  of  the  rea- 
der is  wonderfully  prepared  for  his  reception  by  the  difcourfes  that  pre- 
cede if.  his  dumb  behavior  at  his  firft  entrance,  ftrikes  the  imagination 
very  ftrongly;  but  every  time  he  enters,  he  is  ftill  more  terrifying.  Who 
can  read  the  fpeech  with  which  young  Hamlet  accofts  him,  without  tremb- 
ling? 

Hor.   ZooA,  my  Lord,   it  comes  I 
Ham.   Angels  and  Minijlers  of  grace  defend  us  I 
Be  thou  a  Spirit  of  health,   or  Goblin  damn'd; 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  Heaven,  or  blafs  from  Hell; 
Be  thy  intent  xuicked  or  charitable; 
"Thou  comfl  in  fitch    a  quefionable  fiape. 
That  I  will  fpcak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 

King, 
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King,  Father,  Royal  D'dne:   Oh!  anfiuer  me. 
Let  me  not  burjt  in  ignorance;  but  tell 
Why  thus  thy  canoniz'd  bones,   hearfed  in  death, 
Have  bnrjl  their  cearmentsf  lohy  the  Jepulchre, 
Wherein  we  faio  thee  quietly  inurn'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  cqfl  thee  up  again  ?  what  may  this  mean  ? 
That  thou  dead  coarje  again  in  complete  Jle el 
Revifit'Jl  thus  the  glimpjes  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous? 

I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  Artifices  above-mentioned,  when  they 
are  introduced  with  fkill,  and  accompanied  by  proportionable  fentiments 
and  expreffions  in  writing.  -   - 

For  the  moving  of  Pity,  our  principal  machine  is  the  handkerchief;  and 
indeed  in  our  common  Tragedies,  we  fhould  not  know  very  often  that  the 
perfons  are  in  diftrefs  by  any  thing  they  fay,  if  they  did  not  from  time  to 
time  apply  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think 
of  banifhing  this  inftrument  of  forrow  from  the  ftage;  I  know  a  Tragedy 
could  not  fubfift  without  it:  all  that  I  would  contend  for,  is,  to  keep  it 
from  being  mifapplied.  In  a  word,  I  would  have  the  Ador's  tongue  fym- 
pathize  with  his  eyes.  .     - 

A  difconfolate  Mother,  with  a  Child  in  her  hand,  has  frequently  drawn 
companion  from  the  audience,  and  has  therefore  gained  a  place  in  fevetal 
Tragedies.  A  modern  writer,  that  obferved  how  this  had  taken  in  other 
Plays,  being  refolved  to  double  the  diftrefs,  and  melt  his  audience  twice  as 
much  as  thofe  before  him  had  done,  brought  a  Princefs  upon  the  ftage  with 
a  little  Boy  in  one  hand  and  a  Girl  in  the  other.  This  too  had  a  very 
good  efte6t.  A  third  Poet  being  refolved  to  out-write  all  his  predecelfors, 
a  few  years  ago  introduced  three  children,  with  great  fuccefs :  and,  as  I 
am  informed,  a  young  Gentleman,  who  is  fully  determined;  to  ibreak  the 
moft  obdurate  hearts,  has  a  Tragedy  by  him,  where  the  firft  perfon  that  ap- 
pears upon  the  ftage  is  an  affli61ed  Widow  in  her  mourning-weeds,  with 
half  a  dozen  fatherlefs  Children  attending  her,  like  thofe  that  ufually  hang 
about  the  figure  of  Charity.  Thus  feveral  incidents  that  are  beautiful  in 
a  good  writer,  become  ridiculous  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  bad  one. 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  Pity  or  Terror,  there  is  none  fo  ab- 
furd  and  barbarous,  and  that  more  expofes  us  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule 
of  our  neighbours,-than  that  dreadful  butchering  of  one  another,  which  is  fo 

very 
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very  frequent  upon  the  Englijh  Stage.  To  delight  in  feeing  men  ftabbed, 
poifoned,  racked,  or  impaled,  is  certainly  the  fign  of  a  cruel  temper:  and 
as  this  is  often  pradifed  before  the  Bntijh  Audience,  feveral  French  Critics, 
who  think  thefe  are  grateful  fpeflacles  to  us,  take  occafion  from  them  to  re- 
prefent  us  as  a  people  that  delight  in  blood.  It  is  indeed  very  odd,  to  fee  our 
flage  ftrovved  with  carcaffes  in  the  laft  fcene  of  a  Tragedy;  and  to  obferve 
in  the  ward-robe  of  the  play-houfe  feveral  daggers,  poniards,  wheels,  bowls 
for  poifon,  and  many  other  inflruments  of  death.  Murders  and  executions 
are  always  tranfa6led  behind  the  fcenes  in  the  French  Theatre ;  which  in 
general  is  very  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  a  polite  and  civilized  people: 
but  as  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  on  the  French  Stage,  it  leads  them 
into  abfurdities  almofl  as  ridiculous  as  that  which  falls  under  our  prefent 
cenfure.  I  remember  in  the  famous  Play  of  Corneille,  written  upon  the  fub- 
je6l  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii;  the  fierce  young  Hero  who  had  overcome 
the  Curiatii  one  after  another,  (inftead  of  being  congratulated  by  his  Sifter 
for  his  victory,  being  upbraided  by  her  for  having  flain  her  lover)  in  the 
height  of  his  paffion  and  refentment  kills  her.  If  any  thing  could  exte- 
nuate fo  brutal  an  a^iion,  it  would  be  the  doing  of  it  on  a  fudden,  before 
the  fentiments  of  nature,  reafon,  or  manhood  could  take  place  in  him. 
However,  to  avoid  ^m^/?c  Blood-Jhed,  as  foon  as  his  paffion  is  wrought  to  its 
height,  he  follows  his  Sifter  the  whole  length  of  the  ftage,  and  forbears  kill- 
ing her  till  they  are  both  withdrawn  behind  the  fcenes.  I  muftconfefs,  had 
he  murdered  her  before  the  audience,  the  indecency  might  have  been  great- 
er; but  as  it  is,  it  appears  very  unnatural,  and  looks  like  killing  in  cold 
blood.  To  give  my  opinion  upon  this  cafe;  the  fad; ought  not  to  have  been 
reprefented,  but  to  have  been  told,  if  there  was  any  occafion  for  it. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Reader,  to  fee  how  Sophocles  has  con- 
dueled  a  Tragedy  under  the  like  delicate  circumftances.  Orejtes  was  in  the 
fame  condition  with  Hamlet  in  Shake/pear,  his  Mother  having  murdered  his 
Father,  and  taken  pofleffion  of  his  Kingdom  in  confpiracy  with  her  Adul- 
terer. That  young  Prince  therefore,  being  determined  to  revenge  his  fa- 
ther's Death  upon  thofe  who  filled  his  Throne,  conveys  himfelf  by  a  beauti- 
ful ftratagem  into  his  Mother's  apartment,  with  a  refolution  to  kill  her. 
But  becaufe  fuch  a  fpe6lacle  would  have  been  too  fliocking  to  the  audience, 
this  dreadful  refolution  is  executed  behind  the  Scenes :  The  Mother  is  heard 
calling  out  to  her  Son  formercy ;  and  the  Son  anfv^^ering  her,  thatflie  fhew- 
ed  no  mercy  to  his  Father:  after  which  fliefhrieks  out  that  flie  is  wounded, 
and  by  what  follows  we  find  that  flie  is  flain.  I  do  not  remember  that  in  any 
of  our  Plays  there  are  fpeeches  made  behind  the  Scenes,  though  there  are 
Other  inftances  of  this  nature  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  of  the  ancients :  and  I 

believe 
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•believe  my  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  fomething  infinitely 
more  afFeding  in  this  dreadfulDialogue between  the  Mother  and  her  Son  be- , 
hind  the  Scenes,  than  could  have  been  in  any  thing  tranfa61ed  before  the 
audience.  Orejles  immediately  after  meets  theUfurper  at  the  entrance  of  his 
Palace  ;  and  by  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  Poet  avoids  killing  him  before 
the  Audience,  by  telling  him  that  he  fliould  live  fome  tim-e  in  his  prefent 
bitternefs  of  Soul  before  he  would  difpatch  him,  and  by  ordering  him  to 
retire  into  that  part  of  the  Palace  where  he  had  flain  his  Father,  whofe 
murder  he  would  revenge  in  the  very  fame  place  where  it  was  committed. 
By  this  means  the  Poet  obferves  that  decency,  which  Horace  afterwards  e- 
flablifhed  by  a  rule^  of  forbearing  to  commit  parricides  or  unnatural  mur- 
ders before  the  Audience. 

J^ec  coram  populo  natos  Medea  trucidet. 

Let  not  Medea  draw  her  murdering  knife., 
And  Jpill  her  childrens  blood  upon  thejlage. 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much  upon  Horace'?,  Rule,  who  never 
defigned  to  banifh  all  kinds  of  Death  from  the  Stage ;  but  only  fuch  as  had 
too  much  horror  in  them,  and  which  would  have  a  better  effeti  upon  the 
audience  when  tranfaded  behind  the  Scenes.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend to  my  Countrymen  the  pratlice  of  the  ancient  Poets,  who  were  very 
fparing  of  their  public  executions,  and  rather  chofe  to  perform  them  behind 
the  Scenes,  if  it  could  be  done  with  as  great  an  effect  upon  the  Audience. 
At  the  fame  time  I  muft  obferve,  that  though  the  devoted  perfons  of  the 
Tragedy  were  feldom  flain  before  the  Audience,  which  has  generally  fome- 
thing ridiculous  in  it,  their  bodies  were  often  produced  after  their  Death, 
which  has  always  in  it  fomething  melancholy  or  terrifying;  fo  that  the 
killing  on  the  Stage  does  not  feem  to  have  been  avoided  only  as  an  inde- 
cency, but  alfo  as  an  improbabilty. 

Xec  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet; 

Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus; 

Aut  in  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem. 

Quodcunque  ojlendis  mihi  fic,   iiicredulus  odi.  Hor, 

Medea  mujl  not  draio  her  murd'ring  Knife, 
JVor  Atreus  there  his  horrid  fea/i prepare, 
Cadmus  and  Progne'j  Metamorphqfis, 
(She  to  a  Swalloiu  turn'd,  he  to  a  Snake) 
And  whatjoever  contradidls  my  fenfe^ 

I  hate  to  fee,  and  never  can  believe.  Ld.  ROSCOMMON. 

VOL.   II.  N  n  n  I  have 
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I  have  now  gone  through  the  feveral  dramatic  inventions  which  are  made 
ufe  of  by  the  Ignorant  Poets  to  fiipply  the  place  of  Tragedy,  and  by  the 
Skilful  to  improve  it;  fome  ofwhich  I  could  wifli  entirely  rejedled,  and  the 
reft  to  be  ufed  with  caution.  It  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  confider  Co- 
medy in  the  fame  light,  and  to  mention  the  innumerable  fhifts  that  fmall 
wits  put  in  pradice  to  raife  a  laugh.  Bullock  in  a  fliort  coat,  and  Norris  in 
a  long  one,  feldom  fail  of  this  effed.  In  ordinary  Comedies,  a  broad  and 
a  narrow  brimmed  hat  are  different  charaders.  Sometimes  the  wit  of  the 
Scene  lies  in  a  fhoulder-belt,  and  fometimes  in  a  pair  of  whilkers.  A 
Lover  running  about  the  Stage,  with  his  head  peeping  out  of  a  barrel, 
was  thought  a  very  good  jefl  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time;  and  in- 
vented by  one  of  the  firfl  Wits  of  that  Age.  But  becaufe  ridicule  is  not  fo 
delicate  as  compafFion,  and  becaufe  the  objecls  that  make  us  laugh  are  in- 
finitely more  numerous  than  thofe  that  make  us  weep,  there  is  a  much 
greater  latitude  for  Comic  than  Tragic  artifices,  and  by  confequence  a 
much  greater  indulgence  to  be  allowed  them. 


N°  45.  Saturday,  April  2] 


Matio  Comada  ejl Juv. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  I  more  defire  than  a  fafe  and  honorable 
Peace,  though  at  the  fame  time  I  am  very  apprehenfive  of  many  ill 
confequences  that  may  attend  it.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  our  Po- 
litics, but  to  our  Manners.  What  an  inundation  of  Ribbons  and  Brocades 
will  break  in  upon  us  ?  What  peals  of  laughter  and  impertinence  fhall  we 
be  expofed  to?  For  the  prevention  of  thefe  great  evils,  I  could  heartily 
wifh  that  there  was  an  A&.  of  Parliament  for  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  French  Fopperies. 

The  Female  Inhabitants  of  our  Ifland  have  already  received  very  Itrong 
iraprelfions  from  this  ludicrous  nation,  though  by  the  length  of  the  War 
{as  there  is  no  evil  which  has  not  fome  good  attending  it)  they  are  pretty 
well  worn  out  and  forgotten.  I  remember  the  time  when  fome  of  our 
well-bred  Country-women  kept  their  Valet  de  Chambre,  becaufe  forfooth,  a 
man  was  much  more  handy  about  them  than  one  of  their  own  Sex.  I  my- 
felf  have  feen  one  of  thefe  male  Abigails  tripping  about  the  room  with  a 

Looking- 
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Looking-glafs  in  his  hand,  and  combing  his  Lady's  hair  a  whole  morning 
together.  Whether  or  no  there  was  any  truth  in  the  flory  of  a  Lady's  be- 
ing got  with  child  by  one  of  thefe  her  Handmaids,  I  cannot  tell;  but  I 
think  at  prefent  the  whole  race  of  them  is  extin6l  in  our  own  country. 

About  the  time  that  feveral  of  our  Sex  were  taken  into  this  kind  of  fer- 
vice,  the  Ladies  likewife  brought  up  the  fafhion  of  receiving  vifits  in  their 
beds.  It  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  for  a  woman  to 
refufe  to  fee  a  man,  becaufe  fhe  was  not  ftirring;  and  a  Porter  would  have 
been  thought  unfit  for  his  place,  that  could  have  made  fo  aukv/ard  an  ex- 
cufe.  As  I  love  to  fee  every  thing  that's  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon  my 
friend  Will  Honeycomb  to  carry  me  along  with  him  to  one  of  thefe  travelled 
Ladies,  defiringhim,  at  the  fame,  time  to  prefent  me  as  a  foreigner  who  could 
not  fpeak  Englifli,  that  fo  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  bear  a  part  in  the  dif- 
courfe.  The  Lady,  though  willing  to  appear  undrefl,  had  put  on  her  beft 
looks,  and  painted  herfelf  for  our  reception.  Her  hair  appeared  in  a  ve- 
ry nice  diforder,  as  the  night-gown  which  was  thrown  upon  her  fhoulders 
was  ruffled  with  great  care.  For  my  part,  I  amfo  fhocked  with  every  thing 
which  looks  immodeft  in  the  Fair  fex,  that  I  could  not  forbear  taking  off 
my  eye  from  her  when  fhe  moved  in  her  bed,  and  was  in  the  greateft  con- 
fufion  imaginable  every  time  fhe  ftirred  a  leg  or  an  arm.  As  the  Coquets, 
who  introduced  this  cuftom,  grew  old,  they  left  it  off  by  degrees;  well 
knowing  that  a  woman  of  threefcore  may  kick  and  tumble  her  heart  out, 
without  making  any  impreffions. 

Sempronia  is  at  prefent  the  mod  perfect  admirer  of  the  French  nation,  but 
is  fo  modefl  as  to  admit  her  vifitants  no  farther  than  her  Toilet.  It  is  a  ve- 
ry odd  fight  that  beautiful  creature  makes,  when  fhe  is  talking  Politics  with 
her  treffes  flowing  about  her  fhoulders,  and  examining  that  face  in  the  glafs, 
which  does  fvich  execution  upon  all  the  Male  ftanders-by.  How  prettily 
does  fhe  divide  her  difcourfe  between  her  woman  and  her  vifitants?  What 
fprightly  tranfitions  does  fiie  make  from  an  Opera  or  a  Sermon,  to  an  I- 
vory  comb  or  a  Pin-cufliion?  How  have  I  been  pleafed  to  fee  her  interrupt- 
ed in  an  account  of  her  travels,  by  a  meffage  to  her  Footman?  and  holding 
her  tongue  in  the  midft  of  a  moral  refledion,  by  applying  the  tip  of  it  to 
a  patch? 

There  is  nothing  which  expofes  a  woman  to  greater  dangers,  than  that 
gaiety  and  airinefs  of  temper,  which  are  natural  to  moft  of  the  fex.  It 
fhould  be  therefore  the  concern  of  every  wife  and  virtuous  woman,  to  keep 
this  fprightlinefs  from  degenerating  into  levity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  difcourfe  and  behavior  of  the  French  is  to  make  the  fex  more  fantaf 
tical,  or    (as  they  are  pleafed  to  term  it)  more  awakened,  than    is  confiftent 

Nnn  2  either 
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either  with  virtue  or  difcretion.  Tofpeakloud  in  public  Aflemblies,  to  let 
every  one  hear  you  talk  of  things  that  fliould  only  be  mentioned  in  private, 
or  in  whifper,  are  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  refined  education.  At  the  fame 
time,  a  blufli  is  unfafliionable,  and  filence  more  ill-bred  than  any  thing 
that  can  be  fpoken.  In  fhort,  difcretion  and  modefly,  which  in  all  other 
Ages  and  countries  have  been  regarded  as  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the 
Fair  fex,  are  confidered  as  the  ingredients  of  narrow  converfation,  and 
family  behavior. 

Some  years  ago  I  w9s  at  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  unfortunately  pla- 
ced myfelf  under  a  woman  of  Quality  that  is  fince  dead;  who,  as  I  found 
by  the  noife  fhe  made,  was  newly  returned  from  France.  A  little  before 
the  rifing  of  the  curtain,  fhe  broke  out  into  a  loud  foliloquy.  When  ivill  the 
dear  Witches  enter?  and  immediately  upon  their  firft  appearance,  afked  a 
Lady  that  fat  three  boxes  from  her,  on  her  right  hand,  if  thofe  Witches 
were  not  charming  creatures.  A  little  after,  as  Betterton  was  in  one  of  the 
fineft  fpeeches  of  the  Play,  flie  fliook  her  fan  at  another  Lady,  who  fat  as 
far  on  her  left  hand,  and  told  her  with  a  whifper,  that  might  be  heard  all 
over  the  pit.  We  mull  not  expetl  to  fee  Balloon  to  night.  Not  long  after, 
calling  out  to  a  young  Baronet  by  his  name,  who  fat  three  feats  before  me, 
flie  afked  him  whether  Macbeth' s,  Wife  was  Hill  alive;  and  before  he  could 
give  an  anfwer,  fell  a  talking  of  the  Ghoft  of  Banquo.  She  had  by  thi.s  time 
formed  a  little  audience  to  herfelf,  and  fixed  the  attention  of  all  about  her. 
But  as  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  the  Play,  I  got  out  of  the  fphere  of  her  imper- 
tinence, and  planted  myfelf  in  one  of  the  remotefl  corners  of  the  pit. 

This  pretty  childiflinefs  of  behavior  is  one  of  the  mofl  refined  parts  of 
Coquetry,  and  is  not  to  be  attained  in  perfedion,  by  Ladies  that  do  not 
travel  for  their  improvement.  A  natural  and  unconftrained  behavior  has 
fomething  in  it  fo  agreeable,  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  people  endeavoring 
after  it.  But  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  fo  very  hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not  born 
with  us,    that  people  often  make  themfelves  ridiculous  in  attempting  it. 

A  very  ingenious  French  Author  tells  us,  that  the  Ladies  of  the  Court  of 
France,  in  his  time,  thought  it  ill-breeding,  and  a  kind  of  female  pedantry, 
to  pronounce  an  hard  word  right;  for  which  reafon  they  took  frequent 
occafion  to  ufe  hard  words,  that  they  might  fhew  a  politenefs  in  murder- 
ing them.  He  farther  adds,  that  a  Lady  of  fome  Qjaality  at  Court,  having 
accidentally  made  ufe  of  an  hard  word  in  a  proper  place,  and  pronounced 
it  right,  the  whole  affembly  was  out  of  countenance  for  her. 

I  muft  however  be  fo  juflas  to  own,  that  thereare  many  Ladies  who  have 
travelled  feveral  thoufands  of  miles  without  being  the  worfe  for  it,  and 
have  brought  home  with  them  all  the  modefly,  difcretion,  and  good  fenfe, 

that 
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that  they  went  abroad  with.  As  on  the  contrary,  there  are  great  numbers 
oi  travelled  Ladies,  who  have  lived  all  their  days  within  the  fmoke  of  Lon- 
don. I  have  known  a  woman  that  never  was  out  of  the  parifh  of  St,  James  s, 
betray  as  many  foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  as  flie  could  have  glean- 
ed up  in  half  the  countries  o^  Europe. 

N°  46.  Monday,  April  23. 

Non  bcnejunBarum  dijcordia  femina  rerum.  Ovid. 

HEN   I  want  materials  for  this  paper,  it  is  my  cuftom  to  go  abroad 


W^ 


in  queft  of  game:  and  when  I  meet  any  proper  fubjecl,  I  take  the 
firfl  opportunity  of  fetting  down  an  hint  of  it  upon  paper.  At  the  fame 
time  I  look  into  the  letters  of  my  correfpondents,  and  if  I  find  any  thing 
fuggefied  in  them  that  may  afford  matter  of  fpeculation,  I  likewife  enter  a 
minute  of  it  in  my  colledion  of  materials.  By  this  means  I  frequently 
carry  about  me  a  whole  flieet-fuU  of  hints,  that  would  look  like  a  Rhap- 
fody  of  nonfenfe  to  any  body  but  myfelf:  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  ob- 
fcurity  and  confufion,  raving  and  inconfiflency.  In  fhort,  they  are  my 
Speculations  in  the  firft  principles,  that  (like  the  world  in  its  chaos)  are 
void  of  all  light,  dillin^lion,  and  order. 

About  a  week  fince  there  happened  to  me  a  very  odd  accident,  by  rea- 
fon  of  one  of  thefe  my  papers  of  minutes  which  I  had  accidentally  drop- 
ped at  Lloyd's  Coffee-houfe,  where  the  Audions  are  ufually  kept.  Before 
I  miffed  it,  there  was  a  duller  of  people  who  had  found  it,  and  were  di- 
verting; themfelves  with  it  at  one  end  of  the  Coffee-houfe:  it  had  raifed  fa 
much  laughter  among  them  before  I  had  obferved  what  they  were  about, 
that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  own  it.  The  boy  of  the  Coffee-houfe,  when 
they  had  done  with  it,  carried  it  about  in  his  hand,  afking  every  body  if 
they  had  dropped  a  written  paper;  but  no  body  challenging  it,  he  was 
ordered  by  thofe  merry  Gentlemen  who  had  before  perufed  it,  to  get  up 
into  the  audion-pulpit,  and  read  it  to  the  whole  room,  that  if  any  one 
would  own  it,  they  might.  The  boy  accordingly  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and  with  a  very  audible  voice  read  as  follows. 

MINUTES. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverleys  country  feat Yes,  for  I  hate  long  fpeeches  — 

Qiiery,  if  a   good   Chriflian  may   be  a    Conjurer Childermas- day,  Salt- 
feller,. 
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feller,  Houfe-  dog,    Screech-owl,   Cricket Mr,  Thomas  Inkle  of  London, 

in  the  good  fliip  calld  the  Achilles.       Tarrico AEgrefcitque  medendo 

Ghofls The  Lady's  Library Lion  by  trade  a  Taylor Drome- 
dary called  Bucephalus Equipage  the  hs-dy' s  fiimmum  bonum  —  Charles  Lil- 

lie  to  be  taken  notice  of ^  Short  face  a  relief  to  envy — Redundancies  in 

the   three  profeflions  — King  Laiinus  2l  re.cxu\i Jew  devouring  an  ham  of 

Bacon Wejlminjler- Abbey Grand  Cairo  —  Procraftination April 

fools Blue  Boars,  Red  Lions,  Hogs  in  armour Enter  a  King  and 

two  Midlers  folus Admiffion  into  the  Ugly  Club — Beauty  how  improve- 

able — Families  of  true  and  falfe  Humor — The  Parrot's  fchool-miftrefs  — 
Face  hddi  Pici  half  Britijh — No  man  to  be  an  Hero  of  a  Tragedy  under  fix 

foot  —  Club  of  Sighers- Letters   from  Flower-pots,  Elbow-chairs,  Ta- 

peftry  figures.  Lion,  Thunder  —  The    Bell   rings  to  the  Puppet-fhow 

Old  Woman  with  a  Beard  married  to  a  fmock-faced  Boy My  next  coat 

to  be  turned  up    with  blue Fable  of  Tongs  and  Gridiron Flower 

Dyers The  Soldier's  Prayer Thank  ye  for  nothing,  fays  the  Gally- 

pot Padolus  in  ftockings,    with  golden    clocks  to   them Bamboos, 

Cudgels,    Drum-fticks Slip    of   my    Land-lady's    eldeft  daughter -^ 

The  black  Mare  with   a    ftar  in  her  forehead The    Barber's    pole • 

Will  Honeycombe' s  coat-pocket — Cafars  behavior  and   my   own    in    parallel 

circumftances — Poem  in  Patch-work Xulli  gravis  ejl  percujfus  Achilles  — 

The  Female  Conventicler The  Ogle-mafler. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the  whole  CofFee-houfe  very  merry;  fome 
of  them  concluded  it  was  written  by  a  Madman,  and  others  by  fome  body 
that  had  been  taking  notes  out  of  the  Spectator.  One  who  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  fubflantial  citizen,  told  us,  with  feveral  politic  winks  and 
nods,  that  he  wilhed  there  was  no  more  in  the  paper  than  what  was  expref- 
fed  in  it:  that  for  his  part,  he  looked  upon  the  Dromedary,  the  Gridiron, 
and  the  Barber's  pole,  to  fignify  fomething  more  than  what  is  ufually  meant 
by  thofe  words;  and  that  he  thought  the  Coffee-man  could  not  do  better, 
than  to  carry  the  paper  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  Sate.  He  further  ad- 
ded, that  he  did  not  like  the  name  of  the  out-landifli  man  with  the 
golden  clock  in  his  ftockings.  A  young  Oxford  Scholar,  who  chanced  to 
be  with  his  Uncle  at  the  Coffee-houfe,  difcovered  to  us  who  this  PaSlolus 
was;  and  by  that  means  turned  the  whole  fcheme  of  this  worthy  Citizen 
into  ridicule.  While  they  were  making  their  feveral  conje(5iures  upon 
this  innocent  paper,  I  reached  out  my  arm  to  the  Boy,  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  me;  which  he  did  accordingly.  This  drew 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  mc;  but  after  having  caft  a   curfory 

glance 
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glance  over  it,  and  fhook  my  head  twice  or  thrice  at  the  reading  of  it,  I 
twifted  it  into  a  kind  of  match,  and  litt  my  pipe  with  it.  My  profound 
filence,  together  with  the  fteadinefs  of  my  countenance,  and  the  gravity  of 
my  behavior  during  this  whole  tranfadion,  raifed  a  very  loud  laugh  on  all 
fides  of  me;  but  as  I  had  efcaped  all  fufpicion  of  being  the  Author,  I  was 
very  w^ell  fatisfied,  and  applying  myfelf  to  my  Pipe  and  the  Poji-man.  took 
no  further  notice  of  any  thing  that  palfed  about  me. 

My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already  made  ufe  of  above  half  the  con- 
tents of  the  foregoing  paper;  and  will  eafily  fuppofe,  that  thofe  fubjeds 
which  are  yet  untouched,  were  fuch  provifions  as  I  had  made  for  his  fu- 
ture entertainment.  But  as  I  have  been  unluckily  prevented  by  this  acci- 
dent, I  fhall  only  give  him  the  letters  which  relate  to  the  two  laft  hints. 
The  firft  of  them  I  fhould  not  have  publifhed,  were  I  not  informed  that 
there  is  many  an  hulband  who  fuffers  very  much  in  his  private  affairs  by 
the  indifcreet  zeal  of  fuch  a  partner  as  is  hereafter  mentioned;  to  whom  I 
may  apply  the  barbarous  infcription  quoted  by  the  Bifhop  of  Salijbury  in 
his  Travels;   Dum  nimia pia  eft,  fa^a  eji  impia. 

SIR, 

I  Am  one  of  thofe  unhappy  men  that  are  plagued  with  a  Gofpel-goffip, 
fo  common  among  Diffenters  (efpecially  Friends.)  Ledures  in  the 
'  morning,  Church-meetings  at  noon,  and  Preparation  fermons  at  night, 
'  take  up  fo  much  of  her  time,  'tis  very  rare  fbe  knows  what  we  have  for 
'  dinner,  unlefs  when  the  Preacher  is  to  be  at  it.  With  him  come  a  Tribe, 
'  all  Brothers  and  Sifters  it  feems;  while  others,  really  fuch,  are  deemed 
'  no  relations.  If  at  any  time  I  have  her  company  alone,  fhe  is  a  mere 
'  fermon  popgun,  repeating  and  difcharging  texts,  proofs,  and  applicati- 
'  ons  fo  perpetually,  that  however  weary  I  may  go  to  bed,  the  noife  in  my 
'  head  will  not  let  me  fleep  till  towards  morning.  The  mifery  of  my  cafe, 
'  and  great  numbers  of  fuch  fufferers,  plead  your  pity  and  fpeedy  relief; 
'  otherwife  muft  exped,  in  a  little  time,  to  be  ledured,  preached,  and 
'  prayed  into  want,  unlefs  the  happinefs  of  being  fooner  talked  to  death 
'  prevent  it.  /  am,   Sec.   R.  G. 

The  fecond  Letter,   relating  to  the  Ogling  Mafter,    runs  thus, 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

"  T  Am  an  Iri/Ji  Gentleman,  that  have  travelled  many  years  for  my  Im- 
"  X  provement ;  during  which  time  I  have  accampliflied  myfelf  in  the 
"  whole  art  of  Ogling,  as  it  is  at  prefent  pradlifed  in  all  the  polite  nations 

"  of 
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"  oi  Europe.  Being  thus  qualified,  I  intend,  by  the  advice  of  my  friends, 
"  to  fet  up  for  an  Ogling-mafter.  I  teach  the  Church  Ogle  in  the  morn- 
"  ing,  and  the  Playhoufe  Ogle  by  candle-light.  I  have  alfo  brought  over 
"  with  me  a  new  flying  Ogle  fit  for  the  Ring;  which  I  teach  in  the  dufk  of 
"■  the  evening,  or  in  any  hour  of  the  day  by  darkning  one  of  my  windows. 
"  I  have  a  manufcript  by  me  called  the  complete  Ogler,  which  I  fliall  be 
"  ready  to  fhew  you  upon  any  occafion.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you 
"  will  publifli  the  fubflance  of  this  Letter  in  an  advertifement,  and  you  will 
"  very  much  oblige, 

Tours,  Sec. 


N°  47,  Tuefday,  April  24. 

Ride  fi  Japis Mart. 

MR.  Hobbs,  in  his  difcourfe  of  human  Nature,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  much  the  beft  of  all  his  works,  after  fome  very  curious 
obfervations  upon  Laughter,  concludes  thus;  "  The  pafFion  of  Laughter 
*'  is  nothing  elfe  but  fudden  glory  arifing  from  fome  fudden  conception  of 
"  fome  eminency  in  ourfelves  by  comparifon  with  the  infirmity  of  others, 
"  or  with  our  own  formerly:  for  men  laugh  at  the  pafi  follies  of  them- 
"  felves  when  they  comefuddenly  to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with 
"  them  any  prefent  difhonor. 

According  to  this  Author  therefore,  when  we  hear  a  man  laugh  excef- 
■fively,  inftead  of  faying  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  he  is  very 
proud.  And  indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  fhall 
meet  with  many  obfervations  to  confirm  us  in  his  opinion.  Every  one 
laughs  at  fome  body  that  is  in  an  inferior  ftate  of  folly  to  himfelf.  It  was 
formerly  the  cuftom  for  every  great  houfe  in  England  to  keep  a  tame  Fool 
dreffed  in  petticoats,  that  the  Heir  of  the  family  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  joking  upon  him,  and  diverting  himfelf  with  his  abfurdities.  For 
the  fame  reafon  Idiots  are  ftill  in  requefl  in  moft  of  the  Courts  of  Germany, 
where  there  is  not  a  Prince  of  any  great  magnificence  who  has  not  two  or 
three  dreffed,  difiinguiflied,  undifputed  Fools  in  his  retinue,  whom  the  reft 
of  the  Courtiers  are  always  breaking  their  jells  upon. 

The 
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The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for  their  Induftry  and  Application, 
than  for  Wit  and  Humor,  hang  up  in  feveral  of  their  ftreets  what  they  call 
the  fign  of  the  Gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an  Idiot  dreifed  in  a  cap  and 
bells,  and  gaping  in  a  moft  immoderate  manner:  this  is  a  Handing  jeft  at 
Amjierdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himfelf  with  fome  perfon  or  other  that  is  below 
him  in  point  of  underftanding,  and  triumphs  in  the  fuperiority  of  his  ge- 
nius, whilfl  he  has  fuch  objeds  of  derifion  before  his  eyes.  Mr.  Dennish^iS 
very  well  expreffed  this  in  a  couple  of  humorous  lines,  which  are  part  of 
a  tranflation  of  a  Satire  in  Mon^i&ux  Boikau. 

Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another^ 
Andjliakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother. 

Mr.  Hobbs's  reflexion  gives  us  the  reafon  why  the  infignificant  people 
above-mentioned  are  ftirrers  up  of  Laughter  among  men  of  a  grofs  tafle: 
but  as  the  more  underftanding  part  of  mankind  do  not  find  their  rifibility 
afFe61ed  by  fuch  ordinary  obje(5ls,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  examine  into 
the  feveral  provocatives  of  Laughter  inmenoffuperior  fenfe  and  knowledge. 

In  the  firft  place  I  muft  obferve,  that  there  is  a  fet  of  merry  Drolls,  whom 
the  common  people  of  all  countries  admire,  and  feem  to  love  fo  well  that 
they  could  eat  them,  according  to  the  old  Proverb  ;  I  mean  thofe  circumfora- 
neous  Wits  whom  every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  thatdifli  of  meat  which 
it  loves  beft.  In  Holland  they  are  termed  Pickled  Herrings;  in  France,  Jean 
Pottages;  in  Italy  Maccaronies;  and  in  Great- Britain,  Jack  Puddings.  Thefe 
merry  Wags,  from  whatfoever  food  they  receive  their  titles,  that  they  may 
make  their  audiences  laugh,  always  appear  in  a  Fool's  coat,  and  commit 
fuch  blunders  and  miftakes  in  every  ftep  they  take,  and  every  word  they 
utter,    as  thofe  who  liften  to  them  would  be  afhamed  of. 

But  this  little  triumph  of  the  underftanding,  under  the  difguife  of  laughter, 
is  no  where  more  vifible  than  in  that  cuftom  which  prevails  every  where 
among  us  on  the  firft  day  of  the  prefent  month,  when  every  body  takes  it 
in  his  head  to  make  as  many  fools  as  he  can.  In  proportion  as  there  are 
more  follies  difcovered,  fo  there  is  more  laughter  raifed  on  this  day  than  on 
any  other  in  the  whole  year.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  aHaberdaQier 
by  trade,  and  a  very  fhallow  conceited  fellow,  makes  his  boafts  that  for  thefe 
ten  years  fucceftively  he  has  not  made  lefs  than  an  hundred  April  fools.  My 
Landlady  had  a  falling  out  with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago,  for  fending 
every  one  of  her  children  upon  fome  Jleevelefs  errand,  as  flie  terms  it.  Her 
eldeft  Son  went  to  buy  an  half-penny  worth  of  Inkle  at  a  Shoemaker's;  the 
eldeft  daughter  was  difpatched  half  a  mile  to  fee  a  Monfter;   and  in  fliort, 

VOL.  II.  O  o  o  the 
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the  whole  family  of  innocent  children  made  April  Fools.  Nay,  my  Land- 
lady herfelf  did  not  efcape  him.  This  empty  fellow  has  laugh'd  upon  thefe 
conceits  ever  fuice. 

This  art  of  Wit  is  well  enough,  when  confined  to  one  day  in  a  twelve- 
month; but  there  is  an  ingenious  tribe  of  men  fprung  up  of  late  years, 
who  are  for  making  April  fools  every  day  in  the  year.  Thefe  Gentlemen 
are  commonly  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  o^  Biters;  a  race  of  men  that  are 
perpetually  employed  in  laughing  at  thofe  miftakes  which  are  of  their  own 
production. 

Thus  we  fee,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  more  refined  than  another,  he 
chufes  his  Food  out  of  a  lower  or  higher  clafs  of  mankind;  or,  to  fpeak  in 
a  more  Philofophical  language,  Thatfecret  elation  and  pride  of  heart  which 
is  generally  called  Laughter,  arifes  in  him  from  his  comparing  himfelf  with 
an  objed  below  him,  whether  it  fo  happens  that  it  be  a  natural  or  an  ar- 
tificial Fool.  It  is  indeed  very  poifible,  that  the  perfons  we  laugh  at  may 
in  the  main  of  their  chara61ers  be  much  wifer  men  than  ourfelves;  but  if 
they  would  have  us  laugh  at  them,  they  muft  fall  ftiort  of  us  in  thofe  re- 
fpecfts,  which  ftir  up  this  pafTion. 

I  am  afraid  I  fhall  appear  too  abftraded  in  my  fpeculations,  if  I  fhew 
that  when  a  man  of  wit  makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  fome  oddnefs 
or  infirmity  in  his  own  charader,  or  in  the  reprefentation  which  he  makes 
of  others;  and  that  when  we  laugh  at  a  brute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate 
thing,  it  is  at  any  adion  or  incident  that  bears  a  remote  Analogy  to  fome 
blunder  or  abfurdity  in  reafonable  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life:  I  fhall  pafs  by  the  confideration  of  thofe 
Stage  Coxcombs  that  are  able  to  fhake  a  whole  audience,  and  take  notice  of 
a  particular  fort  of  men  who  are  fuch  provokers  of  mirth  in  converfation, 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  a  Club  or  merry-meeting  to  fubfift  without  them ; 
I  mean  thofe  honeft  Gentlemen  that  are  always  expofed  to  the  wit  and  ral- 
lery  of  their  well-wifliers  and  companions ;  that  are  pelted  by  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  friends,  and  foes,  and,  in  a  word,  ftandas  Butts  incon- 
verfation,  for  every  one  to  flioot  at  that  pleafes.  I  know  feveral  of  thefe 
Butts  who  are  men  of  wit  and  fenfe,  though  by  fome  odd  turn  of  humor, 
fome  unlucky  call  in  their  perfon  or  behavior,  they  have  always  the  mif- 
fortune  to  make  the  company  merry.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  is  notqua- 
lified  for  a  Butt,  who  has  not  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  even  in  the 
ridiculous  fide  of  his  charader.  A  ftupid  Butt  is  only  fit  for  the  converfa- 
tion of  ordinary  people :  Men  of  wit  require  one  that  will  give  them  play, 
and  beftir  himfelf  in  the  abfurd  part  of  his  behavior.  A  Butt  with  thefe 
accompliflmients  frequently  gets  the  Laugh  on  his  fide,  and  turns  the  ridi- 
cule 
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cule  upon  him  that  attacks  him.  Sir  John  Fal/iajf  wdis  an  Hero  of  this  fpe- 
cies,  and  gives  a  good  defcription  of  himfelf  in  his  capacity  of  a  Butt^ 
after  the  following  manner;  Mm  of  all  forts  (fays  that  merry  Knight)  take 
a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  The  brain  of  man  is  not  able  to  invefit  any  thing  that 
tends  to  laughter  more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me.  I  am  not  only  luitty  in 
myfelf  but  the  caufe  that  Wit  is  in  other  men. 

N°  50.  Friday t  April  27. 

-  Jiunquam  aliud  natura,  aliudfapientia  dixit.  Juv. 

WHEN  the  four  Indian  Kings  were  in  this  country  about  a  twelve- 
month ago,  I  often  mixed  with  the  rabble,  and  followed  them  a 
whole  day  together,  being  wonderfully  ftruck  with  the  fight  of  every  thing 
that  is  new  or  uncommon.  I  have,  fince  their  departure,  employed  a  friend 
to  make  many  enquiries  of  their  Landlord  the  Upholfterer,  relating  to 
their  manners  and  converfation,  as  alfo  concerning  the  remarks  which 
they  made  in  this  country:  for,  next  to  the  forming  a  right  notion  of  fuch 
Grangers,  I  fhould  be  defirous  of  learning  what  Ideas  they  have  conceived 
of  us. 

The  Upholfterer  finding  my  friend  very  inquifitive  about  thefe  his  Lodg- 
ers, brought  him  fome  time  fince  a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  affured 
him  were  written  by  King  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Rafli  Toiu,  and,  as  he  fuppofes, 
left  behind  by  fome  miftake.  Thefe  papers  are  now  tranflated,  and  con- 
tain abundance  of  very  odd  obfervations,  which  I  find  this  little  fraternity 
of  Kings  made  during  their  (lay  in  the  Ifle  of  Great  Britain.  I  fliall  prefent 
my  reader  with  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  them  in  this  Paper,  and  may  perhaps 
communicate  more  to  him  hereafter.  In  the  article  of  London  are  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  without  doubt  are  meant  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul. 

'■'■  On  the  moft  rifing  part  of  the  town  there  ftands  a  huge  houfe,  big  e- 
"  nough  to  contain  the  whole  nation  of  which  I  am  King.  Our  good  Bro- 
"  ther  E  Tow  0  Koam,  King  of  the  Rivers^  is  of  opinion  it  was  made  by  the 
"■  hands  of  that  great  God  to  whom  it  is  confecrated.  The  Kings  ofGrana- 
"■jah  and  of  the  Six  Kations  believe  that  it  was  created  with  the  Earth,  and 
"  produced  on  the  fame  day  with  the  Sun  and  Moon.  But  for  my  own 
"  part  by  the  beft  information  that  I  could  get  of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to 

O  o  o  2  "■  think 
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"•  think  that  this  prodigious  Pile  was  fafliioned  into  the  fliape  it  now  bears 
"  by  feveral  tools  and  inftruments,  of  which  they  have  a  wonderful  variety 
"  in  this  country.  It  was  probably  at  firfl  an  huge  mif-fliapen  rock  that 
"  grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the  natives  of  the  country  (after 
■■'  having  cut  it  into  a  kind  of  a  regular  figure)  boredand  hollowed  with  in- 
"  credible  pains  and  induftry,  till  they  have  wrought  in  it  all  thofe  beauti- 
"  ful  vaults  and  caverns  into  which  it  is  divided  at  this  day.  As  foon  as 
"  this  rock  was  thus  curioully  fcooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodigious  number  of 
"  hands  mud  have  been  employed  in  chipping  the  out-fide  of  it,  which  is 
"  now  as  fmooth  as  the  furface  of  a  pebble;  and  is  in  feveral  places  hewn  out 
'■'■  into  Pillars  that  ftand  like  the  trunks  of  fo  many  trees  bound  about  the 
"•  top  with  garlands  of  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  when  this  great  work 
"  was  begun,  which  mud  have  been  many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was 
"  fome  religion  among  this  people;  for  they  give  it  the  name  of  a  Temple, 
"  and  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  defigned  for  men  to  pay  their  devotions 
"in.  And  indeed,  there  are  feveral  reafons  which  make  us  think,  that 
*■'  the  natives  of  this  country  had  formerly  among  them  fome  fort  of  wor- 
'•'■  fhip;  for  they  fet  apart  every  feventh  day  as  facred:  but  upon  my  go- 
'■'■  ing  into  one  of  thefe  holy  houfes  on  that  day,  I  could  not  obferve  any 
"  cricumftance  of  their  devotion  in  their  behavior:  there  was  indeed  a 
"■'■  man  in  black  who  was  mounted  above  the  reft,  and  feemed  to  utter 
"  fomething  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence;  but  as  for  thofe  underneath 
"  him,  inftead  of  paying  their  worfliip  to  the  Deity  of  the  place,  they  were 
"  moft  of  them  bowing  and  curtefying  to  one  another,  and  a  confiderable 
"  number  of  them  faftafleep. 

"  The  Qjueen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men  to  attend  us,  that  had 
"■  enough  of  our  language  to  make  themfelvesunderftood  in  fome  few  par- 
"•  ticulars.  But  we  foon  perceived  thefe  two  were  great  enemies  to  one 
"  another,  and  did  not  always  agree  in  the  fame  ftory.  We  could  make  a 
"  fliift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them,  that  this  Ifland  was  very  much  infeft- 
"  ed  with  a  monftrous  kind  of  Animals,  in  the  fliape  of  men,  called  Whigs; 
"  and  he  ofen  told  us,  that  he  hoped  we  Ihould  meet  with  none  of  them 
"  in  our  way,  for  that  ii  we  did,  they  would  be  apt  to  knock  us  down  for 
'■-  being  Kings. 

*•'  Our  other  interpreter  ufed  to  talk  very  much  of  a  kind  of  animal  cal- 
''  led  aJbrj',  that  was  as  great  a  monfter  as  the  f-fA?^,  and  would  treat  us  as  ill 
"  for  being  Foreigners.  Thefe  two  creatures,  itfeems,  are  born  with  a  fe- 
"  cret  antipathy  to  one  another,  and  engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally 
"  as  the  Elephant  and  the  Rhinoceros.  But  as  we  faw  none  of  either  of 
"  thefe  fpecies,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  our  guides  deceived  us  with  mif- 

reprefentations 
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"  reprefentations  and  fi6lions,  and  amufed  us  with  an  account  of  fuch 
"  monfters  as  are  not  really  in  their  country. 

"  Thefe  particulars  we  made  a  (hift  to  pick  out  from  the  difcourfe  of  our 
"  interpreters;  which  we  put  together  as  well  as  we  could,  being  able  to 
"  underftand  but  here  and  there  a  word  of  what  they  faid,  and  afterwards 
"  made  up  the  meaning  of  it  among  ourfelves.  The  men  of  the  country 
"  are  very  cunning  and  ingenious  in  handicraft  Avorks;  but  withal  fo  very 
"  idle,  that  we  often  faw  young  lufty  raw-boned  fellows  carried  up  and 
"  down  the  ftreets  in  little  covered  rooms  by  a  couple  of  Porters,  who  are 
"  hired  for  that  fervice.  Their  drefs  is  likewife  very  barbarous,  for  they 
"  almofl  flrangle  themfelves  about  the  neck,  and  bind  their  bodies  with 
"  many  ligatures,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  are  the  occafion  of  feveral  dif- 
"  tempers  among  them,  which  our  country  is  entirely  free  from.  Inftead 
"  of  thofe  beautiful  feathers  with  which  we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often 
•'  buy  up  a  monflrous  bufli  of  hair,  which  covers  their  heads,  and  falls 
"  down  in  a  large  fleece  below  the  middle  of  their  backs;  with  which  they 
"  walk  up  and  down  theftreets,  and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their 
"  own  growth.      - 

"  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diverfions,  where  we  hoped  to 
"  have  feen  the  great  men  of  their  country  running  down  a  Stag  or  pitch=. 
"  ing  a  Bar,  that  vv^e  might  have  difcovered  who  were  the  perfons  of  the 
"  greatefl  abilities  among  them;  but  inftead  of  that,  they  conveyed  us  into 
"  an  huge  room  lighted  up  with  abundance  of  candles,  where  this  lazy 
"  people  fat  Hill  above  three  hours  to  fee  feveral  feats  of  ingenuity  per- 
"  formed  by  others,  who  it  feems  were  paid  for  it. 

"■  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being  able  to  talk  with  them, 
"  we' could  only  make  our  remarks  upon  them  atadiftance.  They  let  the 
"  hair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length;  but  as  the  men  make  a  great 
"  fliow  with  heads  of  hair  that  are  none  of  their  own,  the  women,  who 
"•  they  fay  have  very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot,  and  cover  it 
"■  from  being  feen.  The  women  look  like  Angels,  and  would  be  more 
"  beautiful  than  the  Sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  fpots  that  are  apt  to 
"  break  outin  their  faces,  and  fometimes  rife  in  very  odd  figures.  I  have 
"  obferved  that  thofe  little  blemifhes  wear  off  very  foon;  but  when  they  dif- 
"  appear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they  are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  another, 
■•'  infomuch  that  I  have  feen  a  fpot  upon  the  forehead  in  the  afternoon, 
"  which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning, 

The  Author  then  proceeds  to  fliew  the  abfurdity  of  breeches  and  petti- 
coats, with  many  other  curious  obfervations,  which  I  fliall  referve  for  a- 
nother  occafion.  I  cannot  however  conclude  this  paper  wirhoiu  taking  no- 
tice. 
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tice,  thatamidft  thefe  wild  remarks,  there  now  and  then  appears  fomething 
very  reafonable.  I  cannot  likewife  forbear  obferving,  that  we  are  all  guilty 
in  fome  meafure  of  the  fame  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which  we  meet  with 
in  this  abftra6i;  of  the  India?i  Jourml;  when  we  fancy  the  cufloms,  dreffes, 
and  manners  of  other  countries  are  ridiculous  and  extravagant,  if  they  do 
not  referable  thofe  of  our  own. 

N°  55.  Thurjday,  May  3. 

■Intus,    et  in  jecore  cegro 


Nqfcuntur  Domini Perf. 

MO  S  T  of  the  Trades,  Profeffions,  and  ways  of  living  among  mankind, 
take  their  original  either  from  the  love  of  pleafure,  or  the  fear  of 
want.  The  former,  when  it  becomes  too  violent,  degenerates  into  Luxury, 
and  the  latter  into  Avarice.  As  thefe  two  principles  of  adion  draw  diffe- 
rent ways,  Perfius  has  given  us  a  very  humorous  account  of  a  young  fellow 
who  was  rouzed  out  of  his  bed,  in  order  to  be  fent  upon  a  long  voyage  by 
Avarice,  and  afterwards  over-perfuaded  and  kept  at  home  by  Luxury.  I  fliali 
fet  down  at  length  the  pleadings  of  thefe  two  imaginary  perfons,  as  they 
are  in  the  original,  with  Mr.  Drydens  Tranflation  of  them. 

Mane,  piger ,  Jlertis :  /urge,  inquit  Averitia;  eja 

Surge.     Xegasl  injlat.  Surge  inquit.     Kon  queo.     Surge. 

Et  quid  agamf  Rogitas?  Saperdas  advehe  Ponto, 

Cqjioreum,  Jiuppas,  hebenum,  thus,  luhrica  Coa. 

Tolle  recens  primus  piper  efitiente  camclo. 

Verte  aliquid;  jura.     Sed  Jupiter  audiet.     Eheul 

Baro,  regujlatum  digito  terehrare  falinum 

Contentus  parages,  fi  vivere  cum  Jove  tendis. 

Jam  pueris  pellem  fuccindus  et  cenophorum  aptas; 

Ocyus  ad  navem.     Mil  objiat  quin  trabe  vajld 

AEgeum  rapias,  nifi  Jolers  Luxuria  ante 

Scedudmn  moneat;   Quo  deinde,  injane  ruis'f  Quo? 

Quid  tibi  vis  ?    Calido  fub  pedore  mafcula  bilis 

Intumuit,  quam  nan  extinxerit  urna  cicuta? 

Tun'  mare  traiifdias?  Tibi  tortd  cannabe  fulto 

Cana 
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Canafitin  tranflrol  Veientanwnque  rubellwn 

Exhalel  vapida  lafum  pice  JelJilis  obba? 

Quid  pells'?  Ut  nummi,  quos  hie  quincunce  modejio 

Nutrieras,  pergant  avidos  fudare  deunces? 

Indulge  genio:  carpamus  dulcia;  nqftrum  ejt 

Quod  vivis ;   cinis,   et  manes,  et  fabulafies, 

Vive  memor  lethi :  fugit  hora.     Hoc  quod  loquo7\  inde  ejl. 

En  quid  agis?  Duplici  in  diverfum  Jcinderis  hamo, 

Hunccine,  an  hunc  fequeris  ? 

Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  Harlot's  lap, 
When  thou  would'ft  take  a  lazy  morning's  nap; 
Up,  up,   fays  AVARICE ;  thou  fnor'ft  again, 
Stretcheft  thy  limbs,    and  yawn'ft,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  rugged  Tyrant  no  denial  takes; 
At  his   command  th'  unwilling  lluggard  wakes. 
What  mufl  I  do?  he  cries;  What?  fays  his  Lord: 
Why  rife,   make  ready,  and  go  ftraight  aboard: 
With  fifh,   from  Euxine  feas,   thy  veffel  freight; 
Flax,  Caftor,  Coan  wines,  the  precious  weight 
Of  Pepper,  and  Sabean  incenfe,   take 
With  thy  own  hands,  from  the  tir'd  Camel's  back, 
And  with  poll-hafte  thy  running  markets  make. 
Be  fure  to  turn  the  penny ;   lye  and  fwear, 
'Tis  wholfome  Sin:  But  Jove,  thou  fay 'ft  will  hear. 
Swear,  fool,  or  ftarve  ;   for  the  Dilemma  s  even  : 
A  Tradefman  thou!  and  hope  to  go  to  Heav'n  ? 

Refolv'd  for  Sea,  the  fiaves  thy  baggage  pack. 
Each  fadled  with  his  burden  on  his  back : 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage,  now;   but  he. 
That  foft  voluptuous  Prince,   call'd  LUXU RT; 
And  he  may  afk  this  civil  queftion  ;   Friend, 
What  doft  thou  make  a-fhipboard  ?   to  what  end? 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem\  noble  College  free? 
Stark,   flaring  mad,  that  thou  would'ft  tempt  the  Sea? 
Cubb'd  in  a  Cabin,  on  a  Mattrefs  laid. 
On  a  brown  George,  with  lowfy  Swobbers  fed; 


Dead 
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Dead  wine  that  (links  of  the  Borachio,  fup 

From  a  foul  Jack,  or  greafy  Maple  cup  ? 

Say,  would'ft  thou  bear   all  this,    to  raife  thy  ftore, 

From  fix  i'th'  hundred  to  fix  hundred  more? 

Indulge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give: 

For,    not  to  live  at  eafe,   is  not  to  live : 

Death  flalks  behind  thee,   and  each  flying  hour 

Does  forae  loofe  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 

Live  while  thou  liv'ft ;   for  Death  will  make  us  all 

A  name,    a  nothing  but  an  old  wife's  tale. 

Speak;  wilt  thou  Avarice  or  Pleafure  chufe 

To  be  thy  Lord?  Take  one;   and  one  refufe. 

When  a  Government  floriflies  in  conquefts,  and  ijs  fecure  from  foreign 
attacks,  it  naturally  falls  into  all  the  pleafures  of  Luxury  ;  and  as  thefe  plea- 
fures  are  very  expenfive,  they  put  thofe  who  are  addi61ed  to  them  upon 
raifing  frefh  fupplies  of  money,  by  all  the  methods  of  rapacioufnefs  and  cor- 
ruption; fo  that  Avarice  and  Luxury  very  often  become  one  complicated 
principle  of  atlion,  in  thofe  whofe  hearts  are  wholly  fet  upon  eafe,  magni- 
ficence and  pleafure.  The  mofl  elegant  and  correal;  of  all  the  Latin  Hifto- 
rians  obferves,  that  in  his  time,  when  the  moft  formidable  States  in  the 
world  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  the  Republic  funk  into  thofe  two  Vices 
of  a  quite  different  nature.  Luxury  and  Avarice:  and  accordingly  defcribes 
Catiline  as  one  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  other  men,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  fquandred  away  his  own.  Thisobfervation  on  the  Commonwealth,  when 
it  was  in  its  height  of  power  and  riches,  holds  good  of  all  Governments 
that  are  fettled  in  a  ftate  of  eafe  and  profperity.  At  fuch  times  men  natu- 
rally endeavor  to  outfliine  one  another  in  pomp  and  fplendor,  and  having 
no  fears  to  alarm  them  from  abroad,  indulge  themfelves  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  pleafures  they  can  get  into  their  poffeffion  ;  which  naturally  pro- 
duces Avarice,    and  an  immoderate  purfuit  after  wealth  and  riches. 

As  I  was  humoring  myfelf  in  the  fpeculation  of  thefe  two  great  princi- 
ples of  a61ion,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing  my  thoughts  into  a  little  kind 
of  Allegory  or  Fable,  with  which  I  fliall  here  prefent  my  reader. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  Tyrants  engaged  in  a  perpetual  war  a- 
gainft  each  other  :  the  name  of  the  firfl;  was  Luxury,  and  of  the  fecond  Ava- 
rice. The  aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  lefs  than  an  univerfal  Monarchy 
over  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Luxury  had  many  Generals  under  him,  who 
did  him  great  fervice,  as  Pleajure,  Mirth,  Pomp,  and  Fajhion.  Avarice  was  like- 
wife  very  flrong  in  his  Officers,  being  faithfully  ferved  by  Hunger,  Incluftry,  Care, 

and 
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and  Watchfulnejs:  he  had  likewife  a  Privy-Counfellor  who  was  always  at  his 
elbow,  and  whifpering  fomething  or  other  in  his  ear:  the  name  of  this 
Privy-Counfellor  was  Poverty.  As  Avarice  conducted  himfelf  by  the  counfels  - 
of  Poverty,  his  antagonifl;  was  entirely  guided  by  the  dictates  and  advice  of 
Plenty,  who  was  his  firft  Counfellor  and  Minifler  of  State,  that  concerted  all 
his  meafures  for  him,  and  never  departed  out  of  his  fight.  While  thefe  two 
great  Rivals  were  thus  contending  for  Empire,  their  Conquefts  were  very 
various.  Luxury  got  polfeflion  of  one  heart,  and  Avarice  of  another.  The 
Father  of  a  family  would  often  range  himfelf  under  the  banners  of  Avarice, 
and  the  Son  under  thofe  of  Luxury.  The  Wife  and  Hufband  would  often 
declare  themfelves  on  the  two  diiferent  parties;  nay,  the  fame  perfon  would 
very  often  fide  with  one  in  his  youth,  and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old 
age.  Indeed  the  wife  men  of  the  world  9i.ood.  Ji'euter :  but  alas!  their  num- 
bers were  not  confiderable.  At  length,  when  thefe  two  Potentates  had 
wearied  themfelves  with  waging  war  upon  one  another,  they  agreed  upon 
an  interview,  at  which  neither  of  their  Counfellors  were  to  be  prefent.  It 
is  faid  that  Luxury  began  the  parly,  and  after  having  reprefented  the  end- 
lefs  flate  of  war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  told  his  enemy,  with  a  frank- 
nefs  of  heart  which  is  natural  to  him,  that  he  believed  they  two  fliould  be 
very  good  friends,  were  it  not  for  the  inftigations  oi  Poverty,  that  pernici- 
ous Counfellor,  who  made  an  ill  ufe  of  his  ear,  and  filled  him  with  ground- 
lefs  apprehenfions,  and  prejudices.  To  this  Avarice  replied,  that  he  look- 
ed upon  Plenty  (the  firft  Minifler  of  his  antagonifl)  to  be  a  much  more  de- 
flru^live  Counfellor  than  Poverty,  for  that  he  was  perpetually  fuggefting 
pleafures,  banifhing  all  the  neceffary  cautions  againft  want,  and  confe- 
quently  undermining  thofe  principles  on  which  the  Government  oi  Avarice 
was  founded.  At  laft,  in  order  to  an  accommodation,  they  agreed  upon 
this  preliminary,  that  each  of  them  fliould  immediately  difmifs  his  Privy- 
Counfellor.  When  things  were  thus  far  adjufted  towards  a  Peace,  all  other 
differences  Avere  foon  accommodated,  infomuch  that  for  the  future  they  re- 
folved  to  live  as  good  friends  and  confederates,  and  to  fhare  between  them 
whatever  conquefts  were  made  on  either  fide.  For  this  reafon,  we  now 
find  Luxury  and  Avarice  taking  poflTeffion  of  the  fame  heart,  and  dividing 
the  fame  perfon  between  them.  To  which  I  fliall  only  add,  that  fince  the 
difcarding  of  the  Counfellors  above-mentioned,  Avarice  fupplies  Luxury  in 
the  room  of  Plenty,  as  Luxury  prompts  Avarice  in  the  place  of  Poverty, 
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N*^  56.  Friday,  May  4. 

Felices  err  ore  Jua Lucan. 

THE  Americans  believe  that  ail  creatures  have  Souls,  not  only  men  and 
women,  but  brutes,  vegetables,  nay  even  the  moil  inanimate  things, 
as  flocks  and  iiones.  They  believe  the  fame  of  all  the  works  of  art,  as  of 
knives,  boats,  looking-giaiTes :  and  that  as  any  of  thefe  things  perifh,  their 
fouls  go  into  another  world,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Ghofls  of  men  and 
women.  For  this  reafon  they  always  place  by  the  corpfe  of  their  dead 
friend  a  bow  and  arrows,  that  he  may  make  ufe  of  the  Souls  of  tliem  in 
the  other  world,  as  he  did  of  their  wooden  bodies  in  this.  How  abfurd 
foever  fuch  an  opinion  as  this  may  appear,  our  European  Philofophers  have 
maintained  feveral  notions  altogether  as  improbable.  Some  of  Plato's  fol- 
lowers in  particular,  when  they  talk  of  the  world  of  ideas,  entertain  us  with 
fubftances  and  beings  no  lefs  extravagant  and  chimerical.  Ma.ny  A ri/lote Hans 
have  iikewife  fpoken  as  unintelligibly  of  their  fubftantial  forms.  I  fliall 
only  initance  Albertus  Magnus,  who  in  his  dilfertation  upon  the  loadifone 
obferving  that  fire  will  deilroy  its  magnetic  virtues,  tells  us  that  he  took 
particular  notice  of  one  as  it  lay  glowing  amidft  an  heap  of  burning  coals, 
and  that  he  perceived  a  certain  blue  vapor  to  arife  from  it,  whicli  he  be- 
lieved might  be  the  Juhjtantial  Form,  that  is,  in  our  Wejl-Indian  phrafe,  the 
5m(/ of  the  load-ftone. 

Tiiere  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans^  tliat  one  of  tiieir  countrymen 
defcended  in  a  vifion  to  the  great  repofitory  of  Souls,  or,  as  we  call  it  here, 
to  tlie  other  world;  and  that  upon  his  return  he  gave  his.  friends  a  diftin6l 
account  of  every  thing  he  faw  among  thofe  regions  of  the  dead.  A  friend 
of  mine,  wiiom  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  in- 
terpreters of  the  Indian  Kings,  to  enquire  of  them,  if  poffible,  what  tradi- 
tion they  have  among  tiiem  of  this  matter;  wliicli,  as  well  as  he  could  learn 
by  thofe  many  queftions  which  he  afked  them  at  feveral  times,  was  in  fub- 
flance  as  follows. 

The  Vifionary,  whofe  name  was  Marraton,  after  having  travelled  for  a 
long  fpace  under  an  hollow  mountain,  arrived  at  length  on  the  confines  of 
this  world  of  Spirits ;  but  could  not  enter  it  by  reafon  of  a  thick  foreil  made 

up 
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up  of  buflies,  brambles,  and  pointed  thorns,  fo  perplex'd  a:nd  interwoven 
with  one  another,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  find  a  paffage  through  it.  Whilft 
he  was  looking  about  for  fome  track  or  path-way  that  might  be  worn  in- 
any  part  of  it,  he  fawan  huge  Lion  couched  under  the  fide  of  it,  who  kept 
his  eye  upon  him  in  the  fame  pofture  as  when  he  watches  for  his  prey. 
The  Indian  immediately  ftarted  back,  whilft  the  Lion  rofe  with  a  fpring, 
and  leaped  towards  him.  Being  wholly  deftitute  of  all  other  weapons,  he 
flooped  down  to  take  up  an  huge  ftonein  his  hand;  but  to  his  infinite  fur- 
prife  grafped  nothing,  and  found  the  fuppofed  ftone  to  be  only  the  appari- 
tion of  one.  If  he  was  difappointed  on  this  fide,  he  was  as  much  pleafed 
on  the  other,  when  he  found  the  Lion,  M^hichhad  feizedon  his  left  Ihoulder, 
had  no  power  to  hurt  him,  and  was  only  the  Ghoft  of  that  ravenous  crea- 
ture which  it  appeared  to  be.  He  no  fooner  got  rid  of  his  impotent  ene- 
my, but  he  marched  up  to  the  Avood,  and  after  having  furveyed  it  for  fome 
time,  endeavored  toprefs  into  one  part  of  it  that  was  a  little  thinner  than 
the  reft;  when  again,  to  his  great  furprife,  he  found  the  bufhes  made  no 
refiftance,  but  that  he  walked, through  briers  and  brambles  with  the  fame 
eafe  as  through  the  open  air;  and,  in  fhort,  that  the  whole  wood  was  no- 
thing elfe  but  a  wood  of  Shades.  He  immediately  concluded,  that  this 
huge  thicket  of  thorns  and  brakes  was  defignedas  a  kind  of  fence  or  quick- 
fet  hedge  to  the  Ghofts  it  inclofed;  and  that  probably  their  foft  fubftances 
might  be  torn  by  thefe  fubtle  points  and  prickles,  which  were  too  weak 
to  make  any  impreffions  in  flefh  and  blood.  With  this  thought  he  refol- 
ved  to  travel  through  this  intricate  wood;  when  by  degrees  he  felt  a  gale 
of  perfumes  breathing  upon  him,  that  grew  ftronger  and  fweeter  in  pro- 
portion as  he  advanced.  He  had  not  proceeded  much  further  when  he 
obferved  the  thorns  and  briers  to  end,  and  give  place  to  a  thoufand  beauti- 
ful green  trees  covered  with  blolToms  of  the  fineft  fcents  and  colors,  that 
formed  a  wildernefs  of  fweets,  and  were  a  kind  of  lining  to  thofe  ragged 
fcenes  which  he  had  before  paffed  through.  As  he  was  coming  out  of  this 
delightful  part  of  the  wood,  and  entering  upon  the  plains  it  inclofed,  he  faw 
feveral  horfemen  rufhing  by  him,  and  a  little  while  after  heard  the  cry  of 
a  pack  of  dogs.  He  had  not  liftencd  long  before  he  faw  the  apparition  of 
a  milk-white  fteed,  with  a  young  man  on  the  back  of  it,  advancing  upon 
full  ftretch  after  the  fouls  of  about  an  hundred  beagles  that  were  hunting 
down  the  ghoft  of  an  hare,  which  ran  away  before  them  with  an  unfpeak- 
able  fwiftnefs.  As  the  man  on  the  milk-white  fteed  came  by  him,  he  look- 
ed upon  him  very  attentively,  and  found  him  to  be  the  young  Prince  M- 
charagua,  who  died  about  half  a  year  before,  and,  by  reafon  of  his  grea  vir- 
tues, was  at  that  time  lamented  over  all  the  weftern  parts  oi  America. 

Ppp  2  '  He 
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He  had  no  fooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but  he  was  entertained  with  fuch 
a  landfcape  of  flowry  plains,  green  meadows,  running  dreams,  funny  hills, 
and  fhady  vales,  as  were  not  to  be  reprefented  by  his  own  expreffions,  nor, 
as  he  faid,  by  the  conceptions  of  others.  This  happy  region  was  peopled 
with  innumerable  fwarms  of  Spirits,  who  applied  themfelves  to  exercifes 
and  diverfions  according  as  their  fancies  led  them.  Some  of  them  were  tof- 
fing  the  figure  of  a  coit;  others  were  pitching  the  fliadow  of  a  bar;  others 
were  breaking  the  apparition  of  a  horfe;  and  multitudes  employing  them- 
felves upon  ingenious  handicrafts  ^vith  the  Souls  of  departed  Utenjils;  for  that 
is  the  name  which  in  the  Indian  language  they  give  their  tools  when  they 
are  burnt  or  broken.  As  he  travelled  through  this  delightful  fcene,  he 
was  very  often  tempted  to  pluck  the  flowers  that  rofe  every  where  about 
him  in  the  greatefl  variety  and  profufion,  having  never  feen  feveral  of  them 
in  his  own  country:  but  he  quickly  found  that  though  they  were  obje61s  of 
his  fight,  they  were  not  liable  to  his  touch.  He  at  length  came  to  the  fide 
of  a  great  river,  and  being  a  good  fiflierman  himfelf,  ftood  upon  the  banks 
of  it  fome  time  to  look  upon  an  Angler  that  had  taken  a  great  many  fhapes 
of  fiflies,  which  lay  flouncing  up  and  down  by  hira. 

I  fhould  have  told  my  Reader,  that  this"  Indian  had  been  formerly  mar- 
ried to  one  of  the  greatefl;  beauties  of  his  country,  by  whom  he  had  feveral 
children.      This  couple  were  fo  famous  for  their  love  and  conflancy  to  one 
another,  that  the  Indians  to  this  day,  when  they  give  a  married  man  joy  of 
his  wife,  wifh  that  they   may  live   together    like  Marraton   and    Yaratilda. 
Marratonhd.d  not  ftood  long  by  the  fifherman  whenhe  faw  the  fhadow  of  his 
beloved  Yaratilda,  who  had  for  fome  time  fixed  her  eye  upon  him,  before  he 
difcovered  her.      Her  arms  were  ftretched  out  towards  him,  floods  of  tears 
ran  down  her  eyes;   her  looks,  her  hands,  her  voice  called  him  over  to  her; 
and  at  the  fame  time  feemed  to  tell  him  that  the    river  was  unpaffable. 
Who  can  defcribe    the  paflion  made  up   of  joy,  forrow,  love,    defire,  afto- 
niftiment,  that  rofe  in   the  Indian  upon  the  fight  of  his  dear  Taratilda?   he 
could  exprefs  it  by  nothing  but  his  tears,  which    ran  like  a  river  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her.     He  had  not  ftood  in  this  pofture  long,  be- 
fore he  plunged  into  the  ftream  which  lay  before  him;   and    finding  it  to 
be  nothing  but  the  phantom  of  a  river,  walked  on  the  bottom  of  it  till  he 
arofe  on  the   other  fide.     At   his  approach    Taratilda  flew  into   his  arms, 
whilft  Marraton  wifhed  himfelf  difincumbred  of   that  body  which  kept  her 
from  his  embraces.      After  many  queftions  and  endearments  on  both  fides, 
ftie  conduced  him  to  a  bower  which   flie  had  drefled  with  her  own  hands 
with  all  the  ornaments  that  could  be  met  with  in  thofe  blooming  regions. 
She  had  made  it  gay  beyond    imagination,    and    was    every   day    adding 

fomethino- 
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fomething  new  to  it.  As  Marraton  flood  aftonillied  at  the  unfpeakable 
beauty  of  her  habitation,  and  ravifiied  with  the  fragrancy  that  came  from 
every  part  of  it,  Yaratilda  told  him  that  fhe  was  preparing  this  bower  for- 
his  reception,  as  well  knowing  that  his  piety  to  his  God,  and  his  faithful 
dealing  towards  men,  would  certainly  bring  him  to  that  happy  place, 
whenever  his  life  fliould  be  at  an  end.  She  then  brought  two  of  her  child- 
ren to  him,  who  died  fom.e  years  before,  and  refided  with  her  in  the  fame 
delightful  bower;  advifmg  him  to  breed  up  thofe  others  which  were,  dill 
with  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  might  hereafter  all  of  them  meet  to- 
gether in  this  happy  place. 

The  traditon  tells  us  farther,  that  he  had  afterwards  a  fight  of  thofe  dif- 
mal  habitations  which  are  the  portion  of  ill  men  after  death;  and  mentions 
feveral  molten  feas  of  gold,  in  which  were  plunged  the  Souls  of  barbarous 
Europeans,  who  put  to  the  fword  fo  many  thoufands  of  poor  Indians  for  the 
fake  of  that  precious  metal:  but  having  already  touched  upon  the  chief 
points  of  this  tradition,  and  exceeded  themeafure  of  my  paper,  I  fliall  not 
give  any  further  account  of  it. 

N°  57.  Saturday,  May  5. 

Quem  prajlare  poteji  mulier  galeata  pudorem 

Qua  fiigit  a  fexii  ? Juv. 

WHEN  the  wife  oi  Hector,  in  Homer's  Iliads,  difcourfes  with  her  huf- 
band  about  the  battle  in  which  he  was  going  to  engage,  the  Hero, 
defiring  her  to  leave  that  matter  to  his  care,  bids  her  go  to  her  maids  and 
mind  her  fpinning:  by  which  the  Poet  intimates,  that  men  and  women 
ought  to  bufy  themfelves  in  their  proper  fpheres,  and  on  fuch  matters  on- 
ly as  are  fuitable  to  their  refpedive  fex. 

I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young  Gentleman,  who  has  paffed  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  the  nurfery,  and,  upon  occafion,  can  make  a  caudle 
or  a  fack-poffet  better  than  any  man  in  England.  He  is  likewife  a  wonder- 
ful Critic  in  cambric  and  muflins,  and  will  talk  an  hour  together  upon  a 
fweet-meat.  He  entertains  his  mother  every  night  with  obfervations  that 
he  makes  both  in  Town  and  Court:  as  what  Lady  fhews  the  niceft  fancy 
in  her  drefs;  what  man  of  quality  wears  the  faireflwig;  who  has  the  finefl 
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linen,  who  the  prettieft  fnuff-box,  with  many  other  the  like  curious  re- 
marks that  may  be  made  in  good  company. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  very  frequently  the  opportunity  of  feeing  a 
rural  Andromache^  who  came  up  to  Town  laft  winter,  and  is  one  of  the 
greateft  fox-hunters  in  the  country.  She  talks  of  hounds  and  horfes,  and 
makes  nothing  of  leaping  over  a  fix-bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  wag- 
gifh  flory,  flie  gives  him  a  pufh  with  her  hand  in  jefl,  and  calls  him  an 
impudent  dog;  and  if  her  ferv^ant  negleds  his  bufmefs,  threatens  to  kick 
him  out  of  the  houfe.  I  have  heard  her,  in  her  wrath,  call  a  fubflantial 
tradefman  a  loufy  cur;  and  remember  one  day,  when  flie  could  not  think 
of  the  name  of  a  perfon,  flae  defcribed  him,  in  a  large  company  of  Men 
and  Ladies,  by  the  fellow  with  broad  fhoulders. 

If  thofe  fpeeches  and  a6i;ions,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  indifferent, 
appear  ridiculouswhen  they  proceed  from  a  wrong  fex,  the  faults  and  imper- 
fections of  one  fex  tranfplan'ed  into  another,  appear  black  and  monftrous. 
As  for  the  men,  I  fliall  not  in  this  paper  any  further  concern  myfelf  about 
them;  but  as  I  would  fain  contribute  to  make  woman-kind,  which  is  the 
moft  beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  entirely  amiable,  and  wear  out  all  thofe 
little  fpots  and  blemifhes  that  are  apt  to  rife  among  the  charms  which  na- 
ture has  poured  out  upon  them,  I  fhall  dedicate  this  paper  to  their  fervice. 
The  fpot  which  I  would  here  endeavor  to  clear  them  of,  is  that  party-rage 
which  of  late  years  is  very  much  crept  into  their  converfation.  This  is^ 
,  in  its  nature,  a  male  vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  paffions  that 
are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  foftnefs,  the  modefty,  and  thofe  other  en- 
dearing qualities  which  are  natural  to  the  fair  fex.  Women  were  found  to 
temper  mankind,  and  footh  them  into  tendernefs  and  compaffion;  not  to 
fet  an  edge  upon  their  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them  thofe  paflions  which 
are  too  apt  to  rife  of  their  own  accord.  When  I  have  feen  a  pretty  mouth 
uttering  calumnies  and  invectives,  what  would  I  not  hav^e  given  to  have 
Ilopt  it?  how  have  I  been  troubled  to  fee  fome  of  the  fineft  features  in  the 
world  grow  pale,  and  tremble  with  party-rage?  Camilla  is  one  of  the  great- 
eft  beauties  in  the  Britijli  nation,  and  yet  values  herfelf  more  upon  being 
the  Virago  of  one  party,  than  upon  being  the  Toaft  of  both.  The  dear 
creature,  about  a  week  ago,  encountred  the  fierce  and  beautiful  Penthc/ilea 
acrofs  a  tea-table;  but  in  the  height  of  her  anger,  as  her  hand  chanced 
to  ftiake  with  the  earneftnefs  of  the  difpute,  flie  fcalded  her  fingers,  and 
fpilt  a  diQi  of  tea  upon  her  petticoat.  Had  not  this  accident  broke  off^  the 
debate,  no  body  knows  where  it  would  have  ended. 

There  is  one  confideration  which  I  would  earneftly  recommend  to  all  my 
female  readers,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  have  forae  weight  with  them.     In 
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fhort,  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  bad  for  the  face  as  party-zeal.  It 
gives  an  ill-natured  caft  to  the  eye,  and  a  difagreeable  fournefs  to  the 
look;  befides,  that  it  makes  the  lines  too  ftrong,  and  flufhes  them  worfe' 
than  brandy.  I  have  feen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  ftie  has 
been  talking  againft  a  great  Lord,  whom  flie  had  never'  feen  in  her  life  ; 
and  indeed  never  knew  a  party-woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelve- 
month. I  would  therefore  advife  all  my  female  readers,  as  they  value  their 
complexions,  to  let  alone  all  difputes  of  this  nature;  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  I  would  give  free  liberty  to  all  fuperannuated  motherly  partizans  to 
be  as  violent  as  they  pleafe,  hnce  there  will  be  no  danger  either  of  their 
fpoiling  their  faces,  or  of  their  gaining  converts. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious  and  defpicable  figure, 
that  is  violent  in  a  party ;  but  a  woman  is  too  fnicere  to  mitigate  the  fury 
of  her  principles  vv^ith  temper  and  difcretion,  and  to  a6l  with  that  caution 
and  refervednefs  which  are  requifite  in  our  fex.  When  this  unnatural  zeal 
gets  into  them,  it  throws  them  into  ten  thoufand  heats  and  extravagances; 
their  generous  Souls  fef  no  bounds  to  their  love,  or  to  their  hatred;  and 
whether  a  Whig  or  Tory,  a  Lap-dog  or  a  Gallant,  an  Opera  or  a  Puppet- 
fliow,  be  the  obje(5i  of  it,  the  palTion,  while  it  reigns,  engroffes  the  whole 
woman. 

I  remember  when  Dr.  Titus  Oates  was  in  all  his  glory,  I  accompanied  my 
friend  Will  Honeycomb  in  a  vifit  to  a  Lady  of  his  acquaintance:  we  were 
no  fooner  fat  down,  but  upon  calling  my  eyes  about  the  room,  I  found  in 
aimoft  every  corner  of  it  a  print  that  reprefented  the  Do61or  in  all  magni- 
tudes and  dimenfions.  A  little  after,  as  the  Lady  was  difcourfing  my 
friend,  and  held  her  fnuf^box  in  her  hand,  who  fliould  1  fee  in  the  lid  of 
it  but  the  Do61or.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  when  (he  had  occafion  for 
her  handkerchief,  which  upon  the  firft  opening  difcovered  among  the  plaits 
of  it  the  figure  of  the  Dodor.  Upon  this  my  friend  Will^  who  loves  rallery, 
told  her,  that  if  he  was  in  Mr.  True-love's,  place  (for  that  was  the  name  of 
her  hufband)  he  fliould  be  made  as  uneafy  by  a  handkerchief  as  ever  Othello 
was.  /  am  afraid,  faid  flie,  Mr.  Honeycomb,  you  are  a  Tory ;  tell  me  truly,  are 
you  a  friend  to  the  DoSlor  or  not  ?  Will,  inftead  of  making  her  a  reply,  fmiled 
in  her  face  (for  indeed  fhe  wa^  very  pretty)  and  told  her  that  one  of  her 
patches  was  dropping  off.  She  immediately  adjufted  it,  and  looking  a 
little  ferioufly.  Well,  lays  Ihe,  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  and  your  filent  friend  there 
are  not  againft  the  Dodor  in  your  hearts,  I  fufpedled  as  much  by  his  faying  nothing. 
Upon  this  fhe  took  her  fan  into  her  hand,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it  again 
difplayed  to  us  the  figure  of  the  Do61or,  who  was  placed  with  great  gravi- 
ty among  the  fticks  of  it.      In  a  v/ord,    I  found  that  the  Docfior  had  taken 
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poITeffion  of  her  thoughts,  her  difcourfe,  and  mofl  of  her  furniture;  but 
finding  myfelf  preffed  too  clofe  by  her  queftion,  I  winked  upon  my  friend 
to  take  his  leave,  which  he  did  accordingly. 

N°  58.  Monday,   May  j. 


Ut  pidiura,  poefis  erit Hor. 

NOTHING  is  fo  much  admired,  and  fo  little  underllood,  as  Wit.  No 
Author  that  I  know  of  has  written  profeffedly  upon  it ;  as  for  thofe 
who  make  any  mention  of  it,  they  only  treat  on  the  fubje^i:  as  it  has  acci- 
dentally fallen  in  their  way,  and  that  too  in  little  fhort  refle(5iions,  or  in 
general  declamatory  florifhes,  without  entering  into  the  bottom  of  the  mat- 
ter. I  hope  therefore  I  fhall  perform  an  acceptable  work  to  my  Country- 
men, if  I  treat  at  large  upon  this  fubje(51;  which  I  fliall  endeavor  to  do  in 
a  manner  fuitable  to  it,  that  I  may  not  incur  the  cenfure  which  a  famous 
Critic  bellows  upon  one  who  had  written  a  Treatife  upon  the  Sublime  in  a 
low  groveling  ftile.  I  intend  to  lay  afide  a  whole  week  for  this  undertak- 
ing, that  the  fcheme  of  my  thoughts  may  not  be  broken  and  interrupted ; 
and  I  dare  promife  myfelf,  if  my  Readers  will  give  me  a  week's  attention, 
that  this  great  City  will  be  very  much  changed  for  the  better  by  next  5a- 
turday  night.  I  fhall  endeavor  to  make  what  I  fay  intelligible  to  ordinary 
capacities;  but  if  my  Readers  meet  with  any  paper  that  in  fome  parts  of 
it  may  be  a  little  out  of  their  reach,  I  would  not  have  them  difcouraged, 
for  they  may  afTure  themfelves  the  next  fhall  be  much  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  thefemy  Speculations  is  to  banifli  vice  and 
ignorance  out  of  the  territories  of  Great  Britain,  I  fhall  endeavor  as  much 
as  pollible  to  eftablifh  among  us  a  tafte  of  polite  writing.  It  is  with  this 
view  that  I  have  endeavored  to  fet  my  Readers  right  in  feveral  points  re- 
lating to  Opera's  and  Tragedies;  and  fhall  from  time  to  time  impart 
my  notions  of  Comedy,  as  I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  refinement  and 
perfe61ion.  I  find  by  my  Bookfeller,  that  thefe  papers  of  Criticifm,  with 
that  upon  Humor,  have  met  with  a  more  kind  reception  than  indeed  I 
could  have  hoped  for  from  fuch  fubjeds;  for  which  reafon  I  fliall  enter 
upon  my  prefent  undertaking  with  greater  chearfulnefs. 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  fhall  trace  out  the  hiflory  of 
falfe  wit,    and  diftinguifli  the  feveral  kinds  of  it  as  they  have  prevailed  in 

different 
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different  ages  of  the  world.  This  I  think  the  more  necefTary  at  prefent, 
becaufe  I  obferved  there  were  attempts  on  foot  lafl  winter  to  revive  fome 
of  thofe  antiquated  modes  of  Wit  that  have  been  long  exploded  out  of  the ' 
Commonwealth  of  Letters.  There  were  feveral  Satires  and  Panegyrics 
handed  about  in  Acroftic,  by  which  means  fome  of  the  moft  arrant  undif- 
puted  blockheads  about  the  town  began  to  entertain  ambitious  thoughts, 
and  to  fet  up  for  polite  Authors.  I  fliall  therefore  defcribe  at  length  thofe 
many  arts  of  falfe  Wit,  in  which  a  writer  does  not  fhew  himfelf  a  man  of  a 
beautiful  genius,   but  of  great  induftry. 

The  firfl  fpecies  of  falfe  wit  which  I  have  met  with,  is  very  venerable 
for  its  antiquity,  and  has  produced  feveral  pieces  which  have  lived  very 
near  as  long  as  the  Iliad  itfelf :  I  mean  thofe  fhort  Poems  printed  among 
the  minor  Greek  Poets,  which  refemblethe  figure  of  an  Egg,  a  pair  of  Wings, 
an  Ax,  a  fliepherd's  Pipe  and  an  Altar. 

As  for  the  firfl  it  is  a  little  oval  Poem,  and  may  not  improperly  be  called 
a  Scholar's  egg.  I  would  endeavor  to  hatch  it,  or  in  more  intelligible  lan- 
guage, to  tranflate  it  into  Englijh,  did  not  I  find  the  interpretation  of  it 
very  difficult;  for  the  Author  feeras  to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the 
figure  of  his  Poem,  than  upon  the  fenfe  of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  confif\s  of  twelve  verfes,  or  rather  feathers,  every  verfe 
decreafmg  gradually  in  its  meafure  according  to  its  fituation  in  the  wing. 
The  fubje6i:  of  it  (as  in  the  refl  of  the  Poems  which  follow)  bears  fome  re- 
mote affinity  with  the  figure,  for  it  defcribes  a  God  of  Love,  who  is  always 
painted  with  wings. 

The  Ax  methinks  would  have  been  a  good  figure  for  a  Lampoon,  had 
the  edge  of  it  confifled  of  the  mofl  fatirical  parts  of  the  work;  but  as  it  is 
in  the  original,  I  take  it  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  poefy  of  an  Ax  which 
was  confecrated  to  Minerva,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  the  fame  that 
Epeus  made  ufe  of  in  the  building  of  the  Trojan  Horfe;  which  is  a  hint  I 
fliall  leave  to  the  confideration  of  the  Critics.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the 
Poefy  was  written  originally  upon  the  Ax,  like  thofe  which  our  mo- 
dern Cutlers  infcribe  upon  their  knives;  and  that  therefore  the  Poefy  ftill 
remains  in  its  ancient  fliape,  though  the  Ax  itfelf  is  lofl. 

The  Shepherd's  pipe  may  be  faid  to  be  full  of  mufic,  for  it  is  compofed 
of  nine  different  kinds  of  verfes,  which  by  their  feveral  lengths  refemble  the 
nine  flops  of  the  old  mufical  inflrument,  that  is  likewife  the  fubjed  of  the 
Poem. 

The  Altar  is  infcribed  with  the  Epitaph  of  Troilus  the  fon  of  Hecuba; 
which,  by  the  way,  makes  me  believe,  that  thefe  falfe  pieces  of  wit  are 
much  more  ancient  than  the  Authors  to  whom  they  are  generally  afcribed; 

VOL.  IL  Q^qq  at 
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at  leaft  I  will  never  be  perfuaded,  that  fo  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could 
have  been  the  Author  of  any  fuch  fimple  works. 

It  was  impoffible  for  a  man  to  fucceed  in  thefe  performances  who  was 
not  a  kind  of  Painter,  or  at  leafl  a  Defigner:  he  was  firfl  of  all  to  draw  the 
out-line  of  the  fubje6l  which  he  intended  to  write  upon,  and  afterwards 
conform  the  defcription  to  the  figure  of  his  fubje6i.  The  Poetry  was  to 
contrail  or  dilate  itfelf  according  to  the  mould  in  which  it  was  caft.  In  a 
word,  the  verfes  were  to  be  cramped  or  extended  to  the  dimenfions  of  the 
frame  that  was  prepared  for  them;  and  to  undergo  the  fate  of  thofe  per- 
fons  whom  the  Tyrant  Procrujks  ufed  to  lodge  in  his  iron  bed  ;  if  they  were 
too  fhort,  he  ftretched  them  on  a  rack,  and  if  they  were  too  long,  chopped 
oflF  a  part  of  their  legs,  till  they  fitted  the  couch  which  he  had  prepared 
for  them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obfolete  kind  of  v/it  in. one  of  the  following 
Verfes  in  his  Mac  Flecno;  which  an  EnglifJi  reader  cannot  underftand,  who 
does  not  know  that  there  are  thofe  little  Poems  abovementioned  in  the 
fliape  of  Wings  and  Altars. 

Choqfe  for  thy  command 

Some  peaceful  Province  in  Acrofiic  land; 

There  may'ft  thou  Wings  difplay,  and  Altars  raife, 

And  torture  one  poor  luord  a  thoufand  ways. 

This  fafliion  of  falfe  wit  was  revived  by  feveral  Poets  of  the  laft  age,  and 
in  particular  maybe  met  with  among  Mr. //^rkr^s  Poems;  and,  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  in  the  tranflation  of  Du  Bartas.  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
kind  of  work  among  the  moderns  which  more  refembles  the  performances 
I  have  mentioned,  than  that  famous  pi6lure  of  King  CAarto  the  firft,  which 
has  the  whole  book  of  Pfalms  written  in  the  lines  of  the  face  and  the  hair 
of  the  head.  When  I  v/as  lafl:  at  Oxford  I  perufed  one  of  the  whifkers ;  and 
v/as  reading  the  other,  but  could  not  go  fo  far  in  it  as  I  would  have  done, 
by  reafon  of  the  impatience  of  my  friends  and  fellow-travellers,  who  all  of 
them  preffed  to  fee  fuch  a  piece  of  curiofity.  I  have  fince  heard,  that  there 
is  now  an  eminent  writing-mafter  in  to^vn,  who  has  tranfcribed  all  the 
Old  Tefamcnt  in  a  full-bottom'd  perriwig;  and  if  the  fafhion  fliould  intro- 
duce the  thick  kind  of  Wigs  which  were  in  vogue  fome  few  years  ago, 
he  promifes  to  add  two  or  three  fupernumerary  locks  that  fhall  contain  all 
the  Apocrypha.  He  defigned  this  Wig  originally  for  King  William,  hav- 
ing difpofed  of  thje    two  books  of  Xings  in    the  two  forks  of  the  foretop; 

but 
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but  that  glorious    Monarch  dying  before  the  Wig  was  finiflied,  there  is  a 
fpace  left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any  one  that  has  a  mind  to  purchafe  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  Poems  in  picture,  I  would  humbly  propofe,  - 
for  the  benefit  of  our  modern  fmatterers  in  Poetry,  that  they  would  imitate 
their  brethren  among  the  ancients  in  thofe  ingenious  devices.  I  have  com- 
municated this  thought  to  a  young  poetical  Lover  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  intends  to  prefent  his  Miftrefs  with  a  copy  of  verfes  made  in  the 
fhape  of  her  fan;  and,  if  he  tells  me  true,  has  already  linifhed  the  three 
firft  fticks  of  it.  He  has  likewife  promifed  me  to  get  the  meafure  of  his 
Miftrefs's  marriage-finger,  with  a  defign  to  make  a  poefy  in  the  fafhion  of 
a  ring  which  fliall  exa6lly  fit  it.  It  is  fo  very  eafy  to  enlarge  upon  a  good 
hint,  that  I  do  not  queftion  but  my  ingenious  Readers  will  apply  what  I 
have  faid  to  many  other  particulars;  and  that  we  fhall  fee  the  Town  filled 
in  a  very  little  time  with  poetical  tippets,  handkerchiefs,  fnuff-boxes,  and 
the  like  female  ornaments.  I  fhall  therefore  conclude  with  a  word  of  ad- 
vice to  thofe  admirable  EngliJIi  Authors  who  call  themfelves  Pindaric  wri- 
ters, that  they  would  apply  themfelves  to  this  kind  of  wit  without  lofs  of 
time,  as  being  provided  better  than  any  other  Poets  with  verfes  of  all  fizes 
and  dimenfions. 

N°  59.  Tuejday,  May  8. 

Operosi  nihil  agunt.  Sen. 

THEPcE  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  every  man  would  be  a  Wit 
if  he  could,  and  notwithftanding  Pedants  of  pretended  depth  and  fo- 
lidity  are  apt  to  decry  the  writings  of  a  polite  Author,  as  Flajli  and  Froth, 
they  all  of  them  fhew  upon  occafion  that  they  would  fpare  no  pains  to  ar- 
rive at  the  chara^ler  of  thofe  whom  they  feem  to  defpife.  For  this  reafon 
we  often  find  them  endeavoring  at  works  of  fancy,  which  coll  them  infi- 
nite pangs  in  the  produdion.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  had  better  be  a 
gally-Qave  than  a  wit,  were  one  to  gain  that  title  by  thofe  elaborate  trifles 
which  have  been  the  inventions  of  fuch  Authors  as  were  often  mailers  of 
great  learning,  but  no  genius. 

In  my  laft  paper  I  mentioned  fome  of  thefe  falfe  wits  among  the  ancients, 
and  in  this  fhall  give  the  Reader  two  or  three  other  fpecies  of  them,  that 
florifiied  in  the  fame  early  ages  of  the  world.    The  firft  I  fliall  produce  are 

Q^qqo  the 
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the  Lipogrammatlfls  or  Letter-droppers  of  antiquity,  that  would  take  an  excep- 
tion, without  any  reafon,  againft  fome  particular  letter  in  the  alphabet, 
fo  as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole  Poem.  One  Tryphiodoriis  was  a  great 
mafter  in  this  kind  of  writing.  He  compofed  an  Odyjfey  or  epic  Poem  on 
the  adventures  of  UlyJJes^  confiding  of  four  and  twenty  books,  having  en- 
tirely banifhed  the  letter  A  from  his  firft  book,  which  was  called  Alpha  (as 
lucus  a  non  lucendo)  becaufe  there  was  not  an  Alpha  in  it.  His  fecond  book 
was  infcribed  Beta,  for  the  fame  reafon.  In  fhort,  the  Poet  excluded  the 
whole  four  and  twenty  letters  in  their  turns,  and  fhewed  them,  one  after 
another,  that  he  could  do  his  bufmefs  without  them. 

It  muft  have  been  very  pleafant  to  have  feen  this  Poet  avoiding  the  re- 
probate Letter,  as  much  as  another  would  a  falfe  quantity,  and  making  his 
efcape  from  it  through  the  feveral  Greek  diale6ls,  when  he  was  preffed  with 
it  in  any  particular  fyllable.  For  the  mod  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the 
whole  language  was  rejeded,  like  a  diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  ap- 
peared blemiflied  with  a  wrong  letter.  I  fliall  only  obferve  upon  this 
head,  that  if  the  work  I  have  here  mentioned  had  been  now  extant,  the 
Odyjfey  of  Tryphiodorus,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  oftener  quoted 
by  our  learned  Pedants,  than  the  Odyjfey  of  Homer.  What  a  perpetual  fund 
would  it  have  been  of  obfolete  words  and  phrafes,  unufual  barbarifms  and 
ruflicities,  abfurd  fpellings  and  complicated  diale^ls?  I  make  no  queftion 
but  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable  treafuries 
of  the  Greek  tongue. 

I  find  likewife  among  the  ancients  that  ingenious  kind  of  conceit  which 
the  moderns  diflinguifh  by  the  name  of  a  Rebus,  that  does  not  fmk  a  letter 
but  a  whole  word,  by  fuflituting  a  picture  in  its  place.  When  Cafar  was 
one  of  the  mafters  of  the  Roman  mint,  he  placed  the  figure  of  an  Elephant 
upon  the  reverfe  of  the  public  inoney;  the  word  Cafar  fignifying  an  Ele- 
phant in  the  Punic  language.  This  was  artificially  contrived  by  Cajar,  be- 
caufe it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  flamp  his  own  figure  upon 
the  coin  of  the  Commonwealth.  Cicero,  who  was  fo  called  from  the  found- 
er of  his  family,  that  was  marked  on  the  nofe  with  a  little  wen" like  a  vetch 
(which  is  cicer  in  Latin)  inftead  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  ordered  the  words 
Marcus  Tullius  with  the  figure  of  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them  to  be  infcri- 
bed on  a  public  monument.  This  was  done  probably  to  fhew  that  he  was 
neither  afhamed  of  his  name  or  family,  notwithftanding  the  envy  of  his 
competitors  had  often  reproached  him  with  both.  In  the  fame  manner  we 
read  of  a  famous  building  that  was  marked  in  feveral  parts  of  it  with  the 
figures  of  a  Frog  and  a  Lizard:  thofe  words  in  Greek  having  been  the  names 
of  the  architeds,  who  by  the  laws  of  their  country  were  never  permitted  to 

infcribe 
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infcribe  their  own  names  upon'  their  works.  For  the  fame  reafon  it 
is  thought,  that  the  forelock  of  the  horfe  in  the  antique-equeflrian  ftatue  of 
Marcus  Aiirelius,  reprefents  at  a  diftance  the  fhape  of  an  Owl,  to  intimate  the' 
country  of  the  flatuary,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  an  Athenian.  This 
kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our  own  countrymen  about  an 
age  or  two  ago,  who  did  not  pradife  it  for  any  oblique  reafon,  as  the  an- 
cients abovementioned,  but  purely  for  the  fake  of  being  witty.  Among 
innumerable  inftances  that  maybe  given  of  this  nature,  I  fhall  produce  the 
device  of  one  Mr.  Newberry.,  as  I  find  it  mentioned  by  our  learned  Camhden 
in  his  remains.  Mx.  Newberry,  to  reprefent  his  name  by  a  picture,  hungup 
at  his  door  the  fign  of  a  Yew-tree,  that  had  feveral  berries  upon  it,  and  in 
the  midfl  of  them  a  great  golden  .A^hung  upon  a  bough  of  the  tree,  which 
by  the  help  of  a  little  falfe  fpelling  made  up  the  word  N-eio-berry. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  Rebus,  which  has  been  lately  hewn  out 
in  free-ftone,  and  ere6led  over  two  of  the  portals  oi  Blenheim  houfe,  being 
the  figure  of  a  monftrous  Lion  tearing  to  pieces  a  little  Cock.  For  the  bet- 
ter underftanding  of  which  device,,  I  muft  accjuaint  my  Engli/Ji  reader  that 
a  Cock  has  the  misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin  by  the  fame  word  that  fig- 
nifies  a  French-man,  as  a  Lion  is  an  emblem  of  the  EngliJIi  nation.  Such  a 
device  in  fo  noble  a  pile  of  building  looks  like  a  Punn  in  an  heroic  Poem; 
and  I  amvery  forry  the  truly  ingenious  architect  would  fulfer  the  flatuary  to 
blemifh  his  excellent  plan  with  fo  poor  a  conceit :  but  I  hope  what  I  have 
faid  will  gain  quarter  for  the  Cock,  and  deliver  him  out  of  the  Lion's  paw. 

I  find  likewife  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  of  making  an  Echo  talk  fen- 
fibly,  and  give  rational  anfwers.  If  this  could  be  excufable  in  any  writer, 
it  would  be  in  Ovid,  where  he  introduces  the  Echo  as  a  Nymph,  before  fhe 
was  worn  away  into  nothing  but  a  voice.  The  learned  Erajmus,  though  a 
man  of  wit  and  genius,  has  compofed  a  Dialogue  upon  this  filly  kind  of 
device,  and  made  ufe  of  an  Echo  who  feems  to  have  been  a  very  extraordi- 
nary linguift,  for  fhe  anfwers  the  perfon  fhe  talks  with  in  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  according  as  fhe  found  the  fyllables  which  fhe  was  to  repeat  in  any 
of  thofe  learned  languages.  Hndibras,  in  ridicule  of  this  falfe  kind  of  wit, 
has  defcribed  Brum  bewailing  the  lofs  of  his  Bear  to  a  folitary  Echo,  who  is 
of  great  ufe  to  the  Poet  in  feveral  diflichs,  as  fhe  does  not  only  repeat  after 
him,  but  helps  out  his  verfe,  and  furnifhes  him  with  Rhymes. 

He  raged,  and  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  as 
Stout  Hercules  for  lofs  of  Hylas; 
Forcing  the  vallies  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  his  fad  regret; 

He 
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He  heat  his  breaft,  and  tore  his  hair, 
For  lofs  of  his  dear  crony  Bear, 
That  Echo  from  the  hollow  ground 
His  doleful  luailings  did  refound  ■ 
More  wijffully,  by  many  times. 
Than  infmall  Poets  f play  foot  Rhymes. 
That  make  her  in  their  rueful  fiories. 
To  a7ifiver  to  Iiit' rogatories. 
And  mof  imconfcionably  depofe 
Things  of  which  fJie  nothing  knows : 
And  lohenflie  has  faidallfie  can  fay, 
'Tis  lurefted  to  the  Lover's  fancy. 
Quoth  he,  0  whither,  wicked  Bruin, 

Art  thou  fled  to  my Echo,  Ruin?    ^ 

I  thought  th'  hadji /corn  d  to  budge  afep 
For  fear,     f  Quoth  Echo)  Marry  guep. 
Am  I  not  here  to  take  thy  parti 
Then  what  has  quelVd  thy  ftubborn  heart? 
Have  thefe  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 
So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled? 
Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it. 
For  thy  dear  fake.      (Quoth  fie)  Mum  budget. 
Think' f  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  i  th'  dfli 
Thou  turn'fl  thy  hack?  quoth  Echo,  Pifh. 
To  run  from  thofe  th'  haclft  overcome 
Thus  cowardly?  quoth  Echo.     Mum. 
But  what  a-vengeance  makes  thee  fly 
From  me  too  as  thine  enemy? 
Or  if  thou  hadft  no  thought  of  me, 
Jfor  what  I  have  endufdfor  thee, 
Yetfiame  and  honor  might  prevail 
To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tail: 
For  who  wou'd  grudge  to  fpend  his  blood  in 
His  honor's  caufe?  quoth  fie,  A  pudding. 


Wednefday, 
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N°  60.  Wednejday,  May  g. 


2>*<f: 


Hoc  ejl  quod  pallesl  cur  quis  non  prandeat,  hoc  ejl'?  Per.  Sat.  3. 

SEVERAL  kinds  of  falfe  wit    that  vanilhed  in    the    refined  ages    of 
the  world,  difcovered  themfelves  again  in    the    times    of  monkifli  ig- 
norance. 

As  the  Monks  were  the  mafters  of  all  that  little  learning  which  was  then 
extant,  and  had  their  whole  lives  entirely  difengaged  from  bufinefs,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  feveral  of  them,  who  wanted  genius  for  higher  performances, 
employed  many  hours  in  the  compofition  of  fuch  tricks  in  writing  as  re- 
quired much  time  and  little  capacity.  I  have  feen  half  the  A Eneid  turned 
into  Latin  rhymes  by  one  of  the  Beaux  Ejprits  of  that  dark  age;  who  fays  in 
his  preface  to  it,  that  the  AEneid  wanted  nothing  but  the  fweets  of  rhyme 
to  make  it  the  moft  perfe6l  work  in  its  kind.  I  have  likewife  feen  an  Hymn 
in  Hexameters  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  filled  a  whole  book,  though  it 
confided  but  of  the  eight  following  words; 

I'ot,  tibi,  Junt,  Virgo,  dotes,   quot,  Jidera,  cotlo.  ■    ' 

'Thou  haft  as  many  Virtues,  0  Virgin,  as  there  arejlars  in  Heaven. 

The  Poet  rung  the  changes  upon  thefe  eight  feveral  words,  and  by  that 
means  made  his  verfes  almoft  as  numerous  as  the  virtues  and  the  ftars  which 
they  celebrated.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men  who  had  fo  much  time  upon 
their  hands,  did  not  only  reftore  all  the  antiquated  pieces  of  falfe  wit,  but 
enriched  the  world  with  inventions  of  their  own.  It  was  to  this  age  that 
we  owe  the  produ61ion  of  Anagrams,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  tranfmu- 
tation  of  one  word  into  another,  or  the  turning  of  the  fame  fet  of  letters 
into  different  words;  which  may  change  night  into  clay,  or  black  into  white 
if  Chance,  who  is  the  Goddefs  that  prefides  over  thefe  forts  of  compofition, 
fliall  fo  dire6l.  I  remember  a  v/itty  Author,  in  allufion  to  this  kind  of 
writings  calls  his  Rival,  who  (it  feems)  was  diflorted,..and  had  his  limbs  fet 
in  places  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  them,  The  Anagram  oj  a  man. 

When  the  Anagraramatift  takes  a  name  to  work  upon,  he  confiders  it  at 
firft  as  a  Mine  not  broken  up,  which  will  not  fliew  the  treafure  it  contains 

till 
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till  he  fliall  have  fpent  many  hours  in  the  fearch  of  it:  for  it  is  his  bufinefs 
to  find  out  one  word  that  conceals  itfelf  in  another,  and  to  examine  the 
letters  in  all  the  variety  of  flations  in  which  they  can  poffibly  be  ranged. 
I  have  heard  of  a  Gentleman  who,  when  this  kind  of  wit  was  in  faftiion, 
endeavored  to  gain  his  Miftrefs's  heart  by  it.  She  was  one  of  the  fineft 
women  of  her  age,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Mary  Boon.  The 
Lover  not  being  able  to  make  any  thing  of  Mary,  by  certain  liberties  in- 
dulged to  this  kind  of  writing  converted  it  into  Moll;  and  after  having  fhut 
himfelf  up  for  half  a  year,  with  indefatigable  induftry  produced  an  Ana- 
gram. Upon  the  prefenting  it  to  his  Miftrefs,  who  was  a  little  vexed  in 
her  heart  to  fee  herfelf  degraded  into  Moll  Boon,  fhe  told  him,  to  his  infi- 
nite furprife,  that  he  had  miflaken  her  Sirname,  for  that  it  was  not  Boon 
but  Bohim. 

Ibi  omnis 


Effujus  labor 

The  Lover  was  thunder-ftruck  with  his  misfortune,  infomuch  that  in  a  little 
time  after  he  loft  his  fenfes,  which  indeed  had  been  very  much  impaired 
by  that  continual  application  he  had  given  to  his  Anagram. 

The  Acroftic  was  probably  invented  about  the  fame  time  with  the  Ana- 
gram, though  it  is  impoffible  to  decide  whether  the  inventor  of  the  one  or 
the  other  were  the  greater  blockhead.  The  Simple  Acroftic  is  nothing  but 
the  name  or  title  of  a  perfon  or  thing  made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of 
feveral  verfes,  and  by  that  means  written,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinefe, 
in  a  perpendicular  line.  But  befides  thefe  there  are  Compound  Acroftics, 
when  the  principal  letters  ftand  two  or  tree  deep.  I  have  feen  fome  of  them 
where  the  Verfes  have  not  only  been  edged  by  a  name  at  each  extremity, 
but  have  had  the  fame  name  running  down  like  a  feam  through  the  middle 
of  the  Poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  Anagrams  and  Acroftics,  which  is 
commonly  called  a  Chronogram.  This  kind  of  wit  appears  very  often  on 
many  modern  Medals,  efpecially  thofe  oi  Germany,  when  they  reprefent  in 
the  Infcription  the  year  in  which  they  were  coined.  Thus  we  fee  on  a 
Medal  of  GuJIavus  Adolphus  the  following  words,  ChrIstVs  DuX  ergo 
trIVMphVs.  If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  figures  out  of  the  feveral 
words,  and  range  them  in  their  proper  order,  you  will  find  they  amount  to 
MDGXVVVII,  or  1627,  ^^^  year  in  which  the  Medal  was  ftamped :  for  as 
fome  of  the  Letters  diftinguifli  themfelves  from  the  reft,  and  over-top  their 
fellows,  they  are  to  be  confidered  in  a  double  capacity,  both  as  Letters. and 
as  Figures.     Your  laborious  German^Nhs  will  turn  over  a  whole  Dictionary 

for 
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for  one  of  thefe  ingenious  devices.  A  man  would  think  they  were  fearch- 
ing  after  an  apt  claffical  term ;  but  infiead  of  that,  they  are  looking  out  a 
word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D  in  it.  When  therefore  we  meet  with 
any  of  thefe  Infcriptions,  we  are  not  fo  much  to  look  in  them  for  the 
thought,   as  for  the  year  of  the  Lord. 

The  Bouts-Rimez  were  the  favorites  of  the  French  nation  for  a  whole  age 
together,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  abounded  in  wit  and  learning.  They 
were  a  lift  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one  another,  drawn  up  by  another  hand, 
and  given  to  a  Poet,  who  was  to  make  a  Poem  to  the  Rhymes  in  the  fame 
order  that  they  were  placed  upon  the  lift:  the  more  uncommon  the 
Rhymes  were,  the  more  extraordinary  was  the  genius  of  the  Poet  that  could 
accommodate  his  verfes  to  them.  I  do  not  know  any  greater  inftance  of 
.  the  decay  of  wit  and  learning  among  the  French  (which  generally  follows 
the  declenfion  of  Empire)  than  the  endeavoring  to  reftore  this  foolifli  kind 
of  wit.  If  the  Reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  fee  examples  of  it,  let  him 
look  into  the  new  Mercure  Gallant;  where  the  author  every  month  gives  a 
lift  of  Rhymes  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Ingenious,  in  order  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  public  in  the  Mercure  for  the  fucceeding  month.  That  for  the 
month  of  November  laft,  which  now  lies  before  me,  is  as  follows. 

_ _    Lauriers 

- Guerriers 

- - Mujette 

- --    Lifette 

--   Cefars 

- --  -  Etendars 

- Houlette 

-  Folette 

One  would  be  amazed  to  fee  fo  learned  a  man  as  Menage  talking  ferioufly 
on  this  kind  of  trifle  in  the  following  paffage. 

Monfieur  de  la  Chambre  has  told  me,  that  he  never  k?ieiu  what  he  tuas  going 
to  write  when  he  took  his  pen  into  his  hand;  but  that  one  Jentence  always  produced 
another.  For  my  oivn  part,  I  never  knew  what  I  Jliould  turite  next  when  I  xvas 
making  verfes.  In  the  firjl  place  I  got  all  my  rhymes  together^  and  was  aftenoards 
perhaps  three  or  four  months  infilling  them  up,  1  one  day  fiiewed  Mo? fieur  Gom- 
baud  a  compqfition  of  this  nature.,  in  which  among  others  I  had  made  ufe  of  the  four 
following  rhymes,  Amaryllis,  Phyllis,  Marne,  Arne,  defiring  him  to  give  me  his 
opinion  of  it.  He  told  mc  immediately,  that  my  verfes  xuere  good  for  nothing. 
And  upon  my  afliing  his  reafon,  he  f aid,  becaufe  the  rhymes  are  too  common;  and  for 
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that  reafon  eafy  to  be  put  into  verje.  Marry,  Jays  I,  if  it  be  Jo,  I  am  very  well 
reioarded  Jor  all  the  pains  I  have  been  at.  But  by  Monfieur  Gombaud'j  leave^ 
notivithjlanding  the  Jeverity  oj  the  criticijm,  the  verjs  were  good.  Vid.  ME- 
N  AG  I  AN  A.  Thus  far  the  learned  Menage,  whom  I  have  tranflated 
word  for  word. 

The  firfl  occafion  of  thefe  Bouts-Rimez  made  them  in-  fome  manner  ex- 
cufable,  as  they  were  tafks  which  the  French  Ladies  ufed  to  impofe  on  their 
Lovers,  But  when  a  grave  Author,  like  him  above  mentioned,  tafkedhira- 
felf,  could  there  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous?  or  would  not  one  be  apt 
to  believe  that  the  Author  played  booty,  and  did  not  make  his  lift  of 
rhymes  till  he  had  finiOied  his  Poem  ? 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  this  piece  of  falfe  Wit  has  been  finely  ridiculed  by 
Monfieur  Sarajm,  in  a  Poem  entitled,  La  Dejaite  des  Bouts-Rimez,  the  Rout  oJ 
the  Bouts-Rimez. 

I  muft  fubjoin  to  this  laft  kind  of  wit  the  Double  rhymes,  which  are  ufed 
in  doggerel  Poetry,  and  generally  applauded  by  ignorant  readers.  If  the 
thought  of  the  couplet  in  fuch  compofitions  is  good,  the  rhyme  adds  little 
to  it;  and  if  bad,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to  recommend 
it.  I  am  afraid  that  great  Numbers  of  thofe  who  admire  the  incompa- 
rable Hudibras,  do  it  more  on  account  of  thefe  doggerel  rhymes,  than  of  the 
parts  that  really  deferve  admiration.      I  am  fure  I  have  heard  the 


and 


Pulpit.,   drum  ecclefiajtic, 

Was  beat  luith  JJl  injlead  ojajick; 


There  ivas  an  ancient  Jage  Philojopher 
Who  had  read  Alexander  Rofs  over, 


more  frequently  quoted,  than  the  fineft  pieces  of  Wit  in  the  whole  Poem. 


Thurjday, 
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N°  61.  Thurfday,  May,  lo. 

J^on  equidemjludeo,  hullatis  ut  milii  nugis 

Pagina  turgejcant,  dare  pondus  idoneafumo.  -       Perf, 

THERE  is  no  kind  of  falfe  Wit  which  has  been  fo  recommended  by 
the  practice  of  all  ages,  as  that  which  confifts  in  a  jingle  of  words, 
and  is  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Punning.  It  is  indeed 
impoffible  to  kill  a  weed,  which  the  foil  has  a  natural  difpofition  to  pro- 
duce. The  feeds  of  Punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  though  they 
may  be  fubdued  by  reafon,  reflection,  and  good  fenfe,  they  will  be  very  apt 
to  fhoot  up  in  the  greatefl  genius,  that  is  not  broken  and  cultivated  by  the 
rules  of  art.  Imitation  is  natural  to  us,  and  when  it  does  not  raife  the 
mind  to  Poetry,  Painting,  Mufic  or  other  more  noble  arts,  it  often  breaks 
out  in  Puns  and  Quibbles. 

Arijlotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book  of  Rhetoric,  defcribes  two 
or  three  kinds  of  Puns,  which  he  calls  Paragrams,  among  the  beauties  of 
good  writing,  and  produces  inftances  of  them  out  of  fome  of  the  greatefl 
Authors  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Cicero  has  fprinkled  feveral  of  his  works  with 
Puns,  and  in  his  book  where  he  lays  down  the  rules  of  Oratory,  quotes 
abundance  of  fayings  as  pieces  of  Wit,  which  alfo  upon  examination  prove 
arrant  Puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the  Pun  chiefly  floriflied,  was  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  firft.  That  learned  Monarch  was  himfelf  a  tole- 
rable Punfl;er,  and  made  very  few  Bifhops  or  Privy-Councellors  that  had 
not  fome  time  or  other  fignalized  themfelves  by  a  Clinch,  or  a  Conundrum. 
It  was  therefore  in  this  age  that  the  Pun  appeared  with  pomp  and  digni- 
ty. It  had  before  been  admitted  into  merry  fpeeches  and  ludicrous  com- 
pofitions,  but  was  now  delivered  with  great  gravity  from  the  pulpit,  or 
pronounced  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  at  the  Council-table.  The  greatefl 
Authors,  in  their  mofl  ferious  works,  made  frequent  ufe  of  Puns.  The 
Sermons  of  Bifliop  Andreius,  and  the  Tragedies  of  Shake/pear,  are  full  of 
them.  The  finner  was  punned  into  repentance  by  the  former,  as  in  the 
latter  nothing  is  more  uftial  than  to  fee  a  Hero  weeping  and  quibbling  for 
a  dozen  lines  together. 

R  r  r  2  I  mufl 
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I  mufl  add  to  thefe  great  Authorities,  which  feem  to  have  given  a  kind 
of  fanelion  to  this  piece  of  falfe  Wit,  that  all  the  writers  of  Rhetoric  have 
treated  of  Punning  with  very  great  refpec^,  and  divided  the  feveral  kinds 
of  it  into  hard  names,  that  are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of  fpeech,  and 
recommended  as  ornaments  in  difcourfe.  I  remember  a  country  fchool- 
mafterof  my  acquaintance  told  me  once,  that  he  had  been  in  company  with  a 
Genleman  whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greateft  Paragrammatifl  among 
the  moderns.  Upon  enquiry,  I  found  my  learned  friend  had  dined  that 
day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the  famous  Punfter;  and  deliring  him  to  give  me  fome 
account  of  Mr.  Swan's  converfation,  he  told  me  that  he  generally  talked  in 
the  Paranomqfia,  that  he  fometimes  gave  into  the  Place,  but  that  in  his  hum- 
ble opinion  he  Qiined  moR;  in  the  Antanaclafis . 

I  muft  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  Univerfity  of  this  land  was  formerly 
very  much  infefted  with  Puns;  but  whether  or  no  this  might  not  arife 
from  the  fens  and  marfhes  in  which  it  was  fituated,  and  which  are  now 
drained,  I  muft  leave  to  the  determination  of  more  fkilful  Naturalifts. 

After  this  fhort  hiftory  of  Punning,  one  would  wonder  how  it  fliould  be 
fo  entirely  banifhed  out  of  the  learned  world,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  efpecially 
fince  it  had  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of  the  moft  ancient  polite  Au- 
thors. To  account  for  this  we  muft  confider,  that  the  lirft  race  of  Authors, 
who  were  the  great  Heroes  in  writing,  were  deftitute  of  all  rules  and  arts  of 
criticifm;  and  for  that  reafon,  though  they  excel  later  writers  in  greatnefs 
of  genius,  they  fall  fhort  of  them  in  accuracy  and  corre<5inefs.  The  Mo- 
derns cannot  reach  their  beauties,  but  can  avoid  their  imperfe61ions.  When 
the  world  was  furniflied  with  thefe  Authors  of  the  firft  eminence,  there 
grew  up  another  fet  of  writers,  who  gained  themfelves  a  reputation  by  the 
remarks  which  they  made  on  the  works  of  thofe  who  preceded  them.  It 
was  one  of  the  employments  of  thefe  fecondary  Authors,  to  diftinguifh  the 
feveral  kinds  of  Wit  by  terms  of  art,  and  to  confider  them  as  more  or  lefs 
perfe^l,  according  as  they  were  founded  in  truth.  It  is  no  wonder  there- 
fore, that  even  fuch  Authors  as  IJocrates^  Plato,  and  Cicero^  fliould  have  fuch 
little  blemifhes  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Authors  of  a  much  inferior 
charader,  who  have  written  fince  thofe  feveral  blemifhes  were  difcovered. 
I  do  not  find  that  there  was  a  proper  feparation  made  between  puns  and 
true  wit  by  any  of  the  ancient  Authors,  except  Quintilian  and  Lo7iginiis. 
But  when  this  diftin6lion  was  once  fettled,  it  was  very  natural  for  all  men 
of  fenfe  to  agree  in  it.  As  for  the  revival  of  this  falfe  Wit,  it  happened  a- 
bout  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters;  but  as  foon  as  it  was  once  dete6led, 
it  immediately  vaniflied  and  difappeared.  At  the  fame  time  there  is  no 
queftion,  but  has  it  has  funk  in  one  age,  and  rofe  in  another,  it  will  again 
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recover  itfelf  in  fome  diftant  period  of  time,  as  pedantry  and  ignorance 
fhall  prevail  upon  wit  and  fenfe.  And,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  I  do  very- 
much  apprehend,  by  fome  of  thelaft  M^inter'sprodudions,  which  had  their- 
fets  of  admirers,  that  our  polierity  will  in  a  few  years  degenerate  into  a 
race  of  Punfters:  at  leaft,  a  man  may  be  very  excufable  for  any  ap- 
prehenfions  of  this  kind,  that  has  feen  Acrojtics  handed  about  the  Town 
with  great  fecrecy  and  applaufe;  to  which  I  mufl  alfo  add  a  little  Epigram 
called  the  Witches  Prayer,  that  fell  into  verfe  when  it  was-  read  either  back- 
ward or  forward,  excepting  only  that  it  curfed  one  way  and  blelled  the 
other.  When  one  fees  there  are  a6lually  fueh  pains-takers  among  our 
Britijii  Wits,  who  can  tell  what  it  may  end  in?  If  wemuft  lafli  one  another, 
let  it  be  with  the  manly  ftrokes  of  Wit  and  Satire;  for  I  am  of  the  old 
Philofopher's  opinion,  that  if  I  muft  fuffier  from  one  or  the  other,  I  would 
rather  it  fhould  be  from  the  paw  of  a  Lion,  than  the  hoof  of  an  Afs.  I 
do  not  fpeak  this  out  of  any  fpirit  of  party.  There  is  a  mofl;  crying  dul- 
nefs  on  both  fides.  I  have  feen  Tory  Acrojlics  and  Whig  Anagrams,  and  do 
not  quarrel  with  either  of  them,  becaufe  they  are  Whigs  or  Tories,  but  be- 
caufe  they  are  Anagrams  and  Acrojlics. 

But  to  return  to  Punning.  Having  purfued  the  hiftory  of  a  Pun,  from 
its  original  to  its  downfal,  I  fhall  here  define  it  to  be  a  conceit  arifing  from 
the  ufe  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  found,  but  differ  in  the  fenfe.  The 
only  way  therefore  to  try  a  piece  of  wit,  is  to  tranflate  it  into  a  different 
language:  if  it  bears  the  teft,  you  may  pronounce  it  true;  but  if  it  vanifti- 
es  in  the  experiment,  you  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  Pun.  In  fliort, 
one  may  fay  of  a  Pun  as  the  country-man  defcribed  his  Nightingale,  that 
is,  vox  et  prceterea  nihil,  a  found,  and  nothing  but  a  found.  On  the  con- 
trary one  may  reprefent  true  Wit  by  the  defcription  which  Arijlenetus  makes 
of  a  fine  woman,  when  fhe  is  drejfed  (he  is  beautiful,  when  fhe  is  undrejfed 
fhe  is  beautiful:  Or  as,  Mercerus  has  tranflated  it  more  emphatically,  In- 
duitur.,  formofa  ejl:  Exiiitur,  ipja  forma  ejl. 
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Scribendi  re^e  Japere  ejl  et  principium  etfons.  Hor. 

MR.  Locke  has  an  admirable  refle61ion  upon  the  difference  of  Wit  and 
Judgement,   whereby  he  endeavors  to  fliew  the  reafon  why  they  are 
not  always  the  talents  of  the  fame  perfon.      His  words  are  as  follow:    And 

hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  fome  reafon  of  that  common  obfervation.  That  men 
ivho  have  a  great  deal  of  xuit  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the  clear- 
efl  judgment,  or  deepeft  reafon.  For  Wit  lying  mofl  in  the  affemblage  of  Ideas, 
and  putting  thofe  together  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found 
any  refemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  7nakc  up  pleafant  pidiures  and  a- 
greeable  vifions  in  the  fancy;  Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the 
other  fide,  in  feparating  carefully  one  from  another,  Ideas  wherein  can  be 
found  the  leaf  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  mif-led  by  fimilitude,  and  by  af- 
finity, to  take  07ie  thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contra- 
ry to  Metaphor  and  Allufwn;  wherein,  for  the  moft  part,  lies  that  entertainment 
and  pleafantry  of  Wit  which  firikes  fo  lively  on  the  fancy,  and  is  therefore  fo  ac- 
ceptable to  all  people. 

This  is,  1  think,  thebeft  and  mofl  philofophical  account  that  I  have  ever 
met  with  of  Wit,  which  generally,  though  not  always,  confifts  in  fuch  a 
refemblance  and  congruity  of  Ideas  as  this  Author  mentions.  I  fhall  only 
add  to  it,  by  way  of  explanation.  That  every  refemblance  of  Ideas  is  not 
that  which  we  call  Wit,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  an  one  that  gives  Delight  and 
Surprife  to  the  Reader:  thefe  two  properties  feem  effential  to  Wit,  more 
particularly  the  leafl  of  them.  In  order  therefore  that  the  refemblance  in 
the  Ideas  be  Wit,  it  is  neceflfary  that  the  Ideas  flaould  not  lie  too  near  one 
another  in  the  nature  of  things;  for  where  the  likenefs  is  obvious,  it  gives 
no  furprife.  To  compare  one  man's  fuiging  to  that  of  another,  or  to  reprefent 
the  whitenefs  of  any  objed  by  that  of  Milk  and  Snow,  or  the  variety  of  its 
colors  by  thofe  of  the  Rainbow,  cannot  be  called  Wit,  unlefs,  befides  this 
.obvious  refemblance,  there  be  fome  further  congruity  difcovered  in  the 
two  Ideas  that  is  capable  of  giving  the  Reader  fome  furprife.  Thus  when 
a  poet  tells  us,  the  bofom  of  his  Miftrefs  is  as  white  as  fnow,  there  is  no 
Wit  in  the  comparifon;  but   when  he   adds,    with  a   figh,  that  it  is  as  cold 
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too,    it  then   grows  into  Wit.      Every  Reader's   memory  may  fupply   him 
with  innumerable  inftances  of  the  fame  nature.      For  this  reafon,  the  fimi- 
litudes  in  heroic  Poets,    who   endeavor  rather  to  fill  the  mind  with  great' 
conceptions,   than   to  divert   it  with  fuch  as   are  new  and  furprifing,    have 
feldom  any  thing  in  them  that  can  be  called  Wit.      Mr.  ZocA^'s  account  of 
Wit,  with  this  fhort  explanation,  comprehends  moft  of  the  fpecies  of  Wit, 
ds  Metaphors,  Similitudes,  Allegories,  AEnigmas,  Mottos,  Parables,  Fables, 
Dreams,    Vifions,    Dramatic  writings,    Burlefque,    and  all  the  method,    of 
Allufion:    as  there  are  many  other  pieces  of  Wit,  (how  remote  foever  they 
may  appear  at   firft  fight  from  the  foregoing  defcription)   which  upon  exa- 
mination will  be  found  to  agree  with   it.  ■    , 

As  true  f'F^^ generally  confifts  in  this  refemblance  and  congruity  of  Ideas, 
Jalfe  Wit  chiefly  confifts  in  the  refemblance  and  congruity  fometimes  of  fin- 
gle  Letters,  as  in  Anagrams,  Chronograms,  Lipograms,  and  Acroftics : 
Ibmetimes  of  Syllables,  as  in  Echoes  and  Doggerel  Rhymes:  fometimes  of 
Words,  as  in  Puns  and  Quibbles;  and  fometimes  of  whole  Sentences  or 
Poems,  caft  into  the  figures  oi  Eggs,  Axes,  or  Altars:  nay,  fome  carry  the 
notion  of  Wit  fo  far,  as  to  afcribe  it  even  to  external  Mimickry;  and  to 
look  upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious  perfon,  that  can  refemble  the  tone,  po- 
fture,  or  face  of  another. 

As  trice  Wit  confifts  in  the  refemblance  of  Ideas,  a.nd  falfe  Wit  in  the  re- 
femblance of  Words,  according  to  the  foregoing  inftances;  there  is  another 
kind  of  Wit  which  confifts  partly  in  the  refemblance  of  Ideas,  and  partly  in 
the  refemblance  of  Words;  which,  for  diftin(5iion  fake,  I  fhall  call  7nixt  Wit. 
This  kind  of  Wit  is  that  which  abounds  in  Cow/t?)'/ more  than  in  any  Author 
that  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewife  a  great  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Dryden 
is  very  fparing  in  it.  Milton  has  a  genius  much  above  it.  Spencer  is  in  the 
fame  Clafs  with  Milton.  The  Italians,  even  in  their  Epic  Poetry,  are  full  of 
it.  Monfieur  iJoz'/mw,  who  formed  himfelf  upon  the  ancient  Poets,  has  every 
where  reje61ed  it  with  fcorn.  If  we  look  after  mixt  Wit  among  the  Greek 
writers,  we  fhall  find  it  no  where  but  in  the  Epigrammatifts.  There  are 
indeed  fome  ftrokes  of  it  in  the  little  Poem  afcribed  to  Mufaus,  which  by 
that,  as  well  as  many  other  marks,  betrays  itfelf  to  be  a  modern  corapofi- 
tion.  If  we  look  into  the  Latin  writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mixt  Wit  in 
Virgil,  Lucretius  or  Catullus;  very  little  in  Horace,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  in 
Ovid,   and  fcarce  any  thing  elfe  in  Martial. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixt  Wit,  I  fliall  chufe  one  inftance 
which  may  be  met  with  in  all  the  writers  of  this  Clafs.  The  paffion 
of  Love  in  its  nature  has  been  thought  to  refemble  fire;  for  which  reafon 
the  words  Fire   and  Flame  are  made   ufe  of  to  fignify  Love.     The  witty 
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Poets  therefore  have  taken  an  advantage  from  the  doubtful  meaning  of  the 
Avord  Fire,  to  make  an  infinite  number  of  Witticifms.  Cow//?))  obferving 
the  cold  regard  of  his  Miftrefs's  eyes,  and  at  the  fame  time  their  power  of 
producing  love  in  him,  confiders  them  as  Burning-glaffes  made  of  ice ; 
and  finding  himfelf  able  to  live  in  the  greateft  extremities  of  Love,  con- 
cludes the  torrid  Zone  to  be  habitable.  When  his  Miftrefs  has  read  his 
letter  written  in  Juice  of  Lemmon  by  holding  it  to  the  fire,  he  defires  her 
to  read  it  over  a  fecond  time  by  Love's  flames.  When  fhe  weeps,  he 
wiflies  it  were  inward  heat  that  diflilled  thofe  drops  from  the  Limbec. 
When  flie  is  abfent,  he  is  beyond  eighty,  that  is,  thirty  degrees  nearer  the 
Pole  than  when  fhe  is  with  him.  Flis  ambitious  Love  is  a  fire  that  natu- 
rally mounts  upwards ;  his  happy  Love  is  the  beams  of  Heaven,  and  his 
unhappy  Love  flames  of  Hell.  When  it  does  not  let  him  fleep,  it  is  a  flame 
that  fends  ^lp  no  fmoke;  when  it  is  oppofed  by  counfel  and  advice,  it  is  a 
fire  that  rages  the  more  by  the  wind's  blowing  upon  it.  Upon  the  dying 
of  a  tree  in  which  he  had  cut  his  loves,  he  obferves  that  his  written  flames 
had  burnt  up  and  withered  the  tree.  When  he  refolves  to  give  over  his 
paflion,  he  tells  us  that  one  burnt  like  him,  for  ever  dreads  the  fire.  His 
heart  is  an  AEtna,  that  inftead  of  Vulcan's  fhop  inclofes  Cupid's  forge  in  it. 
His  endeavoring  to  drown  his  love  in  wine,  is  throwing  oil  upon  the  fire. 
He  would  infinuate  to  his  Miftrefs,  that  the  fire  of  Love,  like  that  of  the 
Sun  (which  produces  fo  many  living  creatures)  fhould  not  only  warm  but 
beget.  Love  in  another  place  cooks  Pleafure  at  his  fire.  Sometimes  the 
.Poet's  heart  is  frozen  in  every  breaft,  and  fometimes  fcorched  in  every 
eye.  Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in  tears,  and  burnt  in  love,  like  a  fhip  fet 
on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  fea. 

The  Reader  may  obferve  in  every  one  of  thefe  inftances,  that  the  Poet 
mixes  the  qualities  of  fire  with  thofe  of  love;  and  in  the  fame  fentence 
fpeaking  of  it  both  as  a  paflion,  and  as  real  fire,  furprifes  the  Reader  with 
thofe  feeming  refemblances  or  contradi6lions  that  make  up  all  the  Wit  in 
this  kind  of  writing.  Mixt  Wit  therefore  is  a  compofition  of  Pun  and  true 
Wit,  and  is  more  or  lefs  perfed  as  the  refemblance  lies  in  the  Ideas,  or  in 
the  Words:  its  foundations  are  laid  partly  in  falfehood  and  partly  in  truth: 
reafon  puts  in  her  claim  for  one  half  of  it,  and  extravagance  for  the  other. 
The  only  province  therefore  for  this  kind  of  Wit,  is  Epigram,  or  thofe  little 
occafional  Poems  that  in  their  own  nature  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  tiflue  of 
Epigrams.  I  cannot  conclude  this  head  of  mixt  Wit,  without  owning  that 
the  admirable  Poet  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  examples  of  it,  had  as 
much  true  Wit  as  any  Author  that  ever  writ:  and  indeed  all  other  talents 
of  an  extraordinary  genius. 

It 
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It  may  be  expe^ed,  fince  I  am  upon  this  fubje61;,  that  I  fhould  take  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Drydens  definition  of  Wit;  which,  with  all  the  deference  that  is 
due  to  the  judgment  of  fo  great  a  man,  is  not  fo  properly  a  definition  of 
Wit,  as  of  good  writing  in  general.  Wit,  as  he  defines  it,  is  "  a  proprie- 
"  ty  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  fubje^l."  If  this  be  a  true  de- 
finition of  Wit,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was  the  greatefl  Wit  that  ever 
fet  pen  to  paper:  it  is  certain  there  never  was  a  greaterpropriety  of  words 
and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  fubjed,  than  what  that  Author  has  made  ufe 
of  in  his  Elements.  I  fliall  only  appeal  to  my  Reader,  if  this  definition  a- 
grees  with  any  notion  he  has  of  Wit:  if  it  be  a  true  one,  I  am  fure  Mr; 
Dryden  was  not  only  a  better  Poet,  but  a  greater  Wit  than  Mr.  Cowley;  and 
Virgil  a  much  more  facetious  man  than  either  Ovid  or  Martial. 

Bouhours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  moft  penetrating  of  all  the  French 
Critics,  has  taken  pains  to  fhew,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  thought  to 
be  beautiful  which  is  not  juft,  and  has  not  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things:  that  the  bafis  of  all  wit  is  truth;  and  that  no  thought  can  be  valu- 
able, of  which  good  fenfe  is  not  the  ground-work.  Boileau  has  endeavored 
to  inculcate  the  fame  notion  in  feveral  parts  of  his  writings,  both  in  profe 
and  verfe.  This  is  that  natural  way  of  writing,  that  beautiful  fimplicity, 
which  we  fo  much  admire  in  the  compofitions  of  the  ancients;  and  which 
no  body  deviates  from,  but  thofe  who  want  ftrength  of  genius  to  make  a 
thought  fhine  in  its  own  natural  beauties.  Poets  who  want  this  ftrength  of 
genius,  to  give  that  majeftic  fimplicity  to  nature,  which  we  fo  much  admire 
in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to  hunt  after  foreign  ornaments, 
and  not  to  let  any  piece  of  Wit  of  what  kind  foever  efcape  them.  I  look 
upon  thefe  writers  as  Goths  in  Poetry,  v/ho,  like  thofe  in  Archite^lure,  not 
being  able  to  come  up  to  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans^  have  endeavored  to  fupply  its  place  with  all  the  extravagancies  of 
an  irregular  fancy.  Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  handfome  obfervation  on 
Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  AEneas,  in  the  following  words :  "  Ovid 
(fays  he,  fpeaking  o{  Virgil" s  fidion  oi  Dido  and  AEneas)  "•  takes  it  up  after 
''  him,  even  in  the  fame  age,  and  makes  an  ancient  Heroine  of  Virgil  % 
''•  new-created  Dido;  dilates  a  letter  for  her  juft  before  her  death  to  the 
"  ungrateful  fugitive;  and,  very  unluckily  for  himfelf,  is  for  meafuring  a 
"  fword  with  a  man  fo  much  fuperior  in  force  to  him  on  the  fame  fubjed. 
"  1  think  I  may  be  judge  of  this,  becaufe  I  have  tranflated  both.  The 
"•  famous  Author  of  the  Art  of  Love  has  nothing  of  his  own;  he  borrows  all 
"  from  a  greater  mafter  in  his  own  profefiion,  and,  which  is  worfe,  im- 
"  proves  nothing  which  he  finds:   nature  fails  him,  and  being  forced  to  his 
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"  old  fhift,  he  has  recourfe  to  witticifm.  This  paffes  indeed  with  his  fofc 
•'  admirers,  and  gives  him  the  preference  to  Virgil  in  their  efteem. 

Were  I  not  fupported  by  fo  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Mr.  Dryden,  I 
fhould  not  venture  to  obferve,  that  the  tafte  of  moft  of  our  Englijli  Poets  as 
well  as  Readers,  is  extremely  Gothic.  He  quotes  Monfieur  Segrais  for  a  three- 
fold diflindion  of  the  Readers  of  Poetry :  in  the  firft  of  which  he  compre- 
hends the  rabble  of  Readers,  whom  he  does  not  treat  as  fuch  with  regard 
to  their  quality,  but  to  their  numbers  and  the  coarfenefs  of  their  tafte. 
His  words  are  as  follow:  "  Segrais  has  diftinguiflied  the  Readers  of  Poetry, 
"  according  to  their  capacity  of  judging,  into  three  Claffes.  (He  might 
"  have  faid  the  fame  of  writers  too,  if  he  hadpleafed.)  In  the  loweft  form 
"  he  places  thofe  whom  he  calls  Les  Petits  EJprits,  fuch  things  as  are  our 
"  upper-gallery  audience  in  a  Play-houfe;  who  like  nothing  but  the  hufk 
"  and  rind  of  Wit,  prefer  a  Quibble,  a  conceit,  an  Epigram  before  folid 
"  fenfe,  and  elegant  expreffion:  thefe  are  Mob-readers.  \{  Virgil  and  Mar- 
"  tial  ftood  for  Parliament-men,  we  know  already  who  would  carry  it. 
"  But  though  they  make  the  greateft  appearance  in  the  field,  and  cry  the 
"  loudeft,  the  beft  on't  is  they  are  but  a  {oxt  oi  French  Huguenots,  ox  Dutch 
"  Boors,  brought  over  in  herds,  but  not  naturalized;  who  have  not  lands 
"  of  two  Vounds  per  Annum  in  Parnajfiis,  and  therefore  are  not  privileged  to 
"'  Poll.  Their  Authors  are  of  the  fame  level,  fit  to  reprefent  them  on  a 
"  Mountebank's  ftage,  or  to  bemafters  of  the  ceremonies  in  a  Bear-garden; 
"  yet  thefe  are  they  who  have  the  moll  admirers,  but  it  often  happens, 
"  to  their  mortification,  that  as  their  Readers  improve  their  ftock  of  fenfe, 
"  (as  they  may  by  reading  better  books,  and  by  converfation  with  men  of 
"  judgment)  they  fo  on  forfake  them. 

I  muft  not  difmifs  this  fubje^l:  without  obferving,  that  as  Mr- Locke  in  the 
paffage  above-mentioned  has  difcovered  the  moft  fruitful  fource  of  Wit,  fo 
there  is  another  of  a  quite  contrary  nature  to  it,  which  does  likewife  branch 
itfelf  out  into  feveral  kinds.  For  not  only  the  Rejemblance  but  the  Oppofi- 
tion  of  Ideas,  does  very  often  produce  Wit;  as  I  could  fhew  in  feveral  little 
points,  turns,  and  antithefes,^  that  I  may  poffibly  enlarge  upon  in  fome 
future  Speculation. 


Saturday, 
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N°  63.  Saturday,  May  12. 

Humano  capiti  cervicem  piSior  equinam 

fungerefi  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas 

Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 

Definat  in  pifcem  mulier  formqfa  fuperne; 

Spe^atum  admijfi  rifum  teneatis  amid? 

Credite,  Pijones,  iJiitabulcB  fore  librum 

Perfimilem,  cujus,  velut  csgri /omnia,  vance 

Finguntur  f pedes —  Hor. 

IT  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  difengage  itfelf  from  a  fubje^l  in  which 
it  has  been  long  employed  The  thoughts  will  be  rifing  of  themfelves 
from  time  to  time,  though  we-  give  them  no  encouragement;  as  thetoffings 
and  fluduations  of  the  fea  continue  feveral  hours  after  the  winds  are 
laid. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  laft  night's  Dream  or  Vifion,  which  formed 
into  one  continued  allegory  the  feveral  fchemes  of  Wit,  whether  falfe,  mix- 
ed, or  true,  that  have  been  the  fubje6l  of  my  late  papers. 

Methought  I  was  tranfported  into  a  country  that  was  filled  with  pro- 
digies and  enchantments,  governed  by  the  Goddefs  of  Falfehood,  and  enti- 
tled the  region  of  falfe  Wit.  There  was  nothing  in  the  fields,  the  woods, 
and  the  rivers,  that  appeared  natural.  Several  of  the  trees  bloifomed  in 
leaf-gold,  fome  of  them  produced  bone-lace,  and  fome  of  them  precious 
flones.  The  fountains  bubbled  in  an  Opera  tune,  and  were  filled  with 
Stags,  Wild  boars,  and  Mermaids,  that  lived  among  the  waters;  at  the 
fame  time  that  Dolphins  and  feveral  kinds  of  fifh  played  upon  the  banks, 
or  took  their  paflime  in  the  meadows.  The  birds  had  many  of  them  gold- 
en beaks,  and  human  voices.  The  flowers  perfumed  the  air  with  fmells 
of  incenfe,  amber-greefe  and  pulvillos;  and  were  fo  interwoven  with  one 
another,  that  they  grew  up  in  pieces  of  embroidery.  The  winds  were 
filled  with  fighs  and  meflages  of  diflant  lovers.  As  I  was  walking  to  and 
fro  in  this  enchanted  wildernefs,  I  could  not  forbear  breaking  out  into  fo- 
liloquies  upon  the  feveral  wonders  which  lay  before  me,  when  to  my  great 
furprife,  I  found  there  were  artificial  Echoes  in  every  walk,  that  by  repe- 
titions of  certain  words  which  I  fpoke,  agreed  with  me,  or  contradicted  me, 
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in  every  thing  I  faid.  In  the  midft  of  my  converfation  with  thefe  invifible 
companions,  I  difcovered  in  the  centre  of  a  very  dark  grove  a  monftrous 
fabric  built  after  the  Gothic  manner,  and  covered  with  innumerable  devices 
in  that  barbarous  kind  of  fculpture.  I  immediately  went  up  to  it,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  kind  of  heathen  temple  confecrated  to  the  God  of  Dul- 
nejs.  Upon  my  entrance  I  faw  the  deity  of  the  place  drelTed  in  the  habit 
of  a  Monk,  with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  rattle  in  the  other.  Upon  his 
right  hand  was  Indvjlry,  with  a  lamp  burning  before  her;  and  on  his  left 
Caprice,  with  a  Monkey  fitting  on  her  fhoulder.  Before  his  feet  there  ftood 
an  Altar  of  a  very  odd  make,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  fhaped  in 
that  manner  to  comply  with  the  infcription  that  furrounded  it.  Upon  the 
Altar  there  lay  feveral  offerings  of  Axes,  Wings,  and  EggS:,  cut  in  paper, 
and  infcribed  with  verfes.  The  Temple  was  filled  with  votaries,  who  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  different  diverfions,  as^  their  fancies  directed  them. 
In  one  part  of  it  I  faw  a  regiment  of  Anagrams,  who  were  continually  in 
motion,  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  facing  about^  doubling  their 
ranks,  fliifting  their  flations,  and  throwing  themfelves  into  all  the  figures 
and  counter-marches  of  the  moft  changeable  and  perplexed  exercife. 

Not  far  from  thefe  was  a  body  of  Aa^qjlics,  made  up  of  very  difpropor- 
tioned  perfons.  It  was  difpofed  into  three  columns,  the  Officers  planting 
themfelves  in  a  line  on  the  left  hand  of  each  column.  The  Officers  were 
all  of  them  at  leaft  fix  foot  high,  and  made  three  rows  of  very  proper  men; 
but  the  common  Soldiers,  who  filled  up  the  fpaces  between  the  Officers,, 
were  fuch  dwarfs,  cripples,  andfcarecrows,  that  one  could  hardly  look  up- 
on them  without  laughing.  There  were  behind  the  Acrojiics  two  or  three 
files  of  Chronograms,  which  differed  only  from  the  former,  as  their  Officers 
were  equipped  (like  the  figure  of  Time)  with  an  hourglafs  in  one  hand, 
and  a  fcythe  in  the  other,  and  took  their  pofts  promifcuoufly  among  the 
private  men  whom  they  commanded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the  very  face  of  the  Deity,  me- 
thought  I  faw  the  Phantom  of  Tryphiodorus  a.nd Lip ogrammati/i,  engaged  in  a  ball 
with  four  and  twenty  perfons,  who  purfued  him  by  turns  through  all  the 
intricacies  and  labyrinths  of  a  country  dance,  without  being  able  to  over- 
take him. 

Obferving  feveral  to  be  very  bufy  at  the  weftern  end  of  the  Temple,  I  en- 
quired into  what  they  were  doing,  and  found  there  was  in  that  quarter 
the  great  magazine  of  Rebujes.  Thefe  were  feveral  things  of  the  moft  dif- 
ferent natures  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  thrown  upon  one  another  in  heaps 
like  faggots.  You  might  behold  an  anchor,  a  night-rail,  and  a  hobby- 
horfe  bound  up  together.     One  of  the  v/orkmen  feeing  me  very  much  fur- 
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prifed,  told  me,  there  was  an  infinite  deal  of  Wit  in  feveral  of  thofe  bundles,, 
and  that  he  would  explain  them  to  me  if  I  pleafed:  1  thanked  him  for  his 
civility,  but  told  him  I  was  in  very  great  hafte  at  that  time.  As  I  was  go-  - 
ing  out  of  the  Temple,  I  obferved  in  one  corner  of  it  a  clufter  of  men 
and  women  laughing  very  heartily,  and  diverting  themfelves  at  a  game  of 
Crambo.  I  heard  feveral  double  rhymes  as  I  pafled  by  them,  which  raifed  a 
great  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  thefe  was  another  fet  of  merry  people  engaged  at  a  diver- 
Con,  in  which  the  whole  jefl  was  to  miftake  one  perfon  for  another.  To 
give  occafion  for  thefe  ludicrous  miftakes,  they  were  divided  into  pairs, 
every  pair  being  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  fame  kind  of  drefs, 
though  perhaps  there  was  not  the  leaft  refemblance  in  their  faces.  By  this 
means  an  old  man  vv-as  fometimes  miflaken  for  a  boy,  a  woman  for  a  man, 
and  a  black-a-moor  for  an  Eiiropian,  which  very  ofted  produced  great  peals 
of  laughter.  Thefe  I  gueffed  to  be  a  party  of  Puns.  But  being  very  de- 
lirous  to  get  out  of  this  world  of  magic,  which  had  almoft  turned  my  brain, 
I  left  the  Temple,  and  croffed  over  the  fields  that  lay  about  it  with  all  the 
fpeed  I  could  make.  I  was  not  gone  far  before  I  heard  the  found  of  trum- 
pets and  alarms;,  which  feemed  to  proclame  the  march  of  an  enemy;  and, 
as  I  afterwards  found,  was  in  reality  what  I  apprehended  it.  There  ap- 
peared at  a  great  diftance  a  very  fliining  light,  and  in  the  midft  of  it  a  per- 
fon of  a  moft  beautiful  afpe6l;  her  name  was  Truth.  On  her  right  hand 
there  marched  a  male  Deity,  who  bore  feveral  quivers  on  his  fhoulders, 
and  grafped  feveral  Arrows  in  his  hand.  His  name  was  Wit.  The  ap- 
proach of  thefe  two  enemies  filled  all  the  territories  oi  Falfe  PFzV  with  an 
unfpeakable  confternation,  infomuch  that  the  Goddefs  of  thofe  Regions  ap- 
peared in  perfon  upon  the  frontiers,  with  the  feveral  inferior  Deities,  and 
the  different  bodies  of  forces  which  I  had  before  feen  in  the  Temple,  who 
were  now  drawn  up  in  array,  and  prepared  to  give  their  foes  a  warm  re- 
ception. As  the  march  of  the  enemy  was  very  flow,  it  gave  time  to  the 
feveral  Inhabitants  who  bordered  upon  the  Regions  of  Falfehood  to  draw  their 
forces  into  a  body,  with  a  defign  to  ftand  upon  their  guard  as  neuters,  and 
attend  the  iffue  of  the  combat. 

I  muft  here  inform  my  Reader,  that  the  frontiers  of  the  enchanted  regi- 
on, which  I  have  before  defcribed,  were  inhabited  by  the  Species  of  Mix- 
ed Wit,  who  made  a  very  odd  appearance  when  they  were  muRered  together 
in  an  army.  There  were  men  whofe  bodies  were  fluck  full  of  darts,  and 
women  whofe  eyes  were  burning- glaffes:  men  that  had  hearts  of  fire,  and 
women  that  had  breafls  of  fnow.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  feveral 
Monfters  of  the  like  nature,  that  compofed  this  great  army;  which  imme- 
diately 
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diately  fell  afunder  and  divided  itfelf  into  two  parts,  the  one  half  throwing 
themfelves  behind  the  banners  of  Truth,  and  the  others  behind  thofe  of 
Falfehood. 

The  Goddefs  of  Falfehood  was  of  a  gigantic  flature,  and  advanced  fome 
paces  before  the  front  of  the  Army;  but  as  the  dazling  light,  which  flowed 
from  Truth,  began  to  fhine  upon  her,  fhe  faded  infenfibly;  infomuch  that 
in  a  little  fpace  fhe  looked  rather  like  an  huge  Phantom,  than  a  real  fub- 
ftance.  At  length,  as  the  Goddefs  of  Truth  approached  flill  nearer  to  her, 
flie  fell  away  entirely,  and  vanilhed  amidft  the  brightnefs  of  her  prefence; 
fo  that  there  did  not  remain  the  leaft  trace  or  impreffion  of  her  figure  in 
the  place  where  fhe  had  been  feen. 

As  at  the  rifmg  of  the  Sun  the  Conflellations  grow  thin,  and  the  Stars 
go  out  one  after  another,  till  the  W"hole  Hemifphere  is  extinguifhed;  fuch 
was  the  vanifhing  of  the  Goddefs:  and  not  only  of  the  Goddefs  herfelf,  but 
of  the  whole  Army  that  attended  her,  which  fympathized  with  their  leader, 
and  fhrunk  into  nothing,  in  proportion  as  the  Goddefs  difappeared.  At 
the  fame  time  the  whole  Temple  funk,  the  lifh  betook  themfelves  to  the 
llreams,  and  the  wild  beafls  to  the  woods,  the  fountains  recovered  their 
murmurs,  the  birds  their  voices,  the  trees  their  leaves,  the  flowers  their 
fcents,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  its  true  and  genuine  appearance. 
Though  I  flill  continued  afleep,  I  fancied  myfelf  as  it  were  awakened  out 
of  a  dream,  when  I  faw  this  region  of  Prodigies  reftored  to  woods  and  ri- 
vers, fields  and  meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  fcene  of  wonders,  which  had  very  much 
diflurbed  my  imagination,  I  took  a  full  furvey  of  the  perfons  of  Wit  and 
Truth;  for  indeed  it  was  impoffible  to  look  upon  the  firfl,  without  feeing  the 
other  at  the  fame  time.  There  was  behind  them  a  flrong  and  compact  bo- 
dy of  Figures.  The  genius  of  Heroic  Poetry  appeared  with  a  Sword  in  her 
hand,  and  a  Laurel  on  her  head.  Tragedy  was  crowned  with  Cyprefs,  and 
covered  with  robes  dipped  in  blood.  Satire  had  fmiles  in  her  look,  and  a 
dagger  under  her  garment.  Rhetoric  was  known  by  her  Thunderbolt;  and 
Comedy  by  her  Maflc,  After  feveral  other  figures.  Epigram  marched  up  in 
the  rear,  who  had  been  pofted  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition, 
that  he  might  not  revolt  to  the  enemy,  whom  he  was  fufpeded  to  favor 
in  his  heart.  I  was  very  much  awed  and  delighted  with  the  appearance  of 
the  God  of  Wit;  there  was  fomething  fo  amiable  and  yet  fo  piercing  in 
his  looks,  as  infpired  me  at  once  with  love  and  terror.  As  I  was  gazing  on 
him  to  my  unfpeakable  joy,  he  took  a  quiver  of  arrows  from  his  fhoulder, 
in  order  to  make  me  a  prefent  of  it;  but  as  I  was  reaching  out  my  hand  to 
receive  it  of  him,  I  knocked  it  againfl  a  chair,  and  by  that  means  awaked. 

Friday, 
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N°  68.  Friday,   May  i8.  - 

Xos  duo  turba  fumus Ovid. 

ONE  would  think  that  the  larger  the  company  is  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, the  greater  variety  of  thoughts  and  fubjeds  would  be  flarted 
in  difcourfe;  but  inftead  of  this,  we  find  that  Converfation  is  never  fo 
much  ftraitned  and  confined  as  in  numerous  Affemblies.  When  a  mul- 
titude meet  together  upon  any  fubjeft  of  difcourfe,  their  debates  are  taken 
up  chiefly  with  forms  and  general  pofitions;  nay,  if  we  come  into  a  more 
contraded  Affembly  of  men  and  women,  the  talk  generally  runs  upon  the 
weather,  fafliions,  news,  and  the  like  public  topics.  In  proportion,  as 
converfation  gets  into  Clubs  and  knots  of  friends,  it  defcends  into  particu- 
lars, and  grows  more  free  and  communicative:  but  the  moft  open,  in- 
flruclive,  and  unreferved  difcourfe,  is  that  which  paffes  between  two  per- 
sons who  are  familiar  and  intimate  friends.  On  thefe  occafions,  a  man 
gives  a  loofe  to  every  paffion  and  every  thought  that  is  uppermofl,  difco- 
vers  his  moil  retired  opinions  of  perfons  and  things,  tries  the  beauty  and 
flrength  of  his  fentiments,  and  expofes  his  whole  Soul  to  the  examination 
of  his  friend. 

Tully  was  the  firft  who  obferved,  that  friendOiip  improves  happinefs  and 
abates  mifery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy  and  dividing  of  our  grief;  a 
thought  in  which  he  hath  been  followed  by  all  the  effayers  upon  friend- 
fhip,  that  have  written  fince  his  time.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  has  finely  defcri- 
bed  other  advantages,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  fruits  of  friendfliip  ;  and  indeed 
there  is  no  fubjed  of  Morality  which  has  been  better  handled  and  more 
exhaufted  than  this.  Among  the  feveral  fine  things  which  have  been  fpoken 
of  it,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  quote  fome  out  of  a  very  ancient  Author,  whofe 
book  would  be  regarded  by  our  modern  Wits  as  one  of  the  moft  fhining 
trails  of  Morality  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under  the  name  of  a  Confu- 
cius, or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  Philofopher  :  I  mean  the  little  Apocryphal 
treatife  entitled.  The  Wijdorn  of  the  Son  of  Sirach.  How  finely  has  he  de- 
fcribed  the  art  of  making  friends,  by  an  obliging  and  affable  behavior? 
and  laid  down  that  precept  which  a  late  excellent  Author  has  delivered  as 
his  own,  "•  That  we  fhould  have  many  well-wifliers,  but  few  friends." 
Sweet  language  will  multiply  friends ;  and  a  fair  fpcaking  tongue  will  encrcofe  kind 

greetings. 
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greetings.  Be  in  peace  with  many,  neverthelejs  have  but  one  counjellor  of  a  thoufand. 
With  what  prudence  does  he  caution  us  in  the  choice  of  our  friends?  and 
with  what  flrokes  of  nature  (I  could  ahnofl  fay  of  humor)  has  he  defcribed 
the  behavior  of  a  treacherous;  and  felf  interefted  friend?  If  thou  would'Jl  get 
a  friend^  prove  himfiifl^  and  be  not  hqfly  to  credit  him:  for  fame  man  is  a  friend  for 
his  own  occafion^  and  will  not  abide  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble.  And  there  is  a  friend 
who  being  turned  to  enmity  andfirife^  will  difcover  thy  reproach.  Again,  Some  friend 
is  a  companion  at  the  table.,  and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of  thy  affliSiion :  but  in 
thy  profperity  he  will  be  as  thyfelf  and  will  be  bold  over  thy  fervants.  If  thou  be 
brought  loiu  he  luill  be  agabft  thee,  and  hide  hirrfef  from  thy  face.  What  can  be 
more  ftrong  and  pointed  than  the  following  verfe?  Separate  thyfelf  from  thine 
enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy  friends.  In  the  next  words  he  particularizes  one 
of  thofe  fruits  of  friendfliip  which  is  defcribed  at  length  by  the  two  famous 
Authors  abovementioned,  and  falls  into  a  general  elogium  of  friendfhip, 
which  is  very  juft  as  well  as  very  fublime.  A  faithful  friend  is  a  flrong  de- 
fence; and  he  that  hath  found  fuch  an  one,  hath  found  a  treafure.  JVbthing  doth 
countervail  a  faithful  friend,  and  his  excellency  is  unvaluable.  A  faithful  friend  is 
the  medicine  of  life;  and  they  that  fear  the  Lord  fh all  find  him.  Whofo  fear eth  the 
Lord  fliall  direSi  his  friend/hip  aright;  for  as  he  is,  fo  fhall  his  neighbour  (that  is 
his  friend)  be  alfo.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  faying  that 
has  pleafed  me  more  than  that  of  a  friend's  being  the  medicine  of  life,  to 
exprefs  the  efficacy  of  friendfhip  in  healing  the  pains  and  anguifh  which 
naturally  cleave  to  our  exiftence  in  this  world ;  and  am  wonderfully  pleafed 
with  the  turn  in  the  laft  fentence,  That  a  virtuous  man  fl:iall  as  a  bleffing 
meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as  virtuous  as  himfelf.  There  is  another  faying 
in  the  fame  Author,  which  would  have  been  very  much  admired  in  an  hea- 
then writer;  Forfakenot  an  old  friend,  for  the  new  is  not  comparable  to  hm:  A  new 
friend  is  as  new  wim;  when  it  is  old  thoufhalt  drink  it  with  pleafure.  With  ^vhat 
llrength  of  alluiion,  and  force  of  thought,  has  he  defcribed  the  breaches 
and, violations  of  friendfhip?  Whofo  cafeth  a  fone  at  the  birds,  frayeth  them  a- 
way;  and  he  that  upbraideth  his  friend,  breaketh  friendfiip.  Though  thou  draweji 
ci  fword  at  a  friend,  yet  defpair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  returning  to  favor.  If  thou 
hafi  opened  thy  mouth  againjl  thy  friend,  fear  not,  for  there  raay  be  a  reconciliation; 
except  for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or  difclofmg  offecrets,  or  a  treacherous  woimd;  for, 
for  thefe  things  every  friend  ivill  depart.  We  may  obferve  in  this  and  feveral 
other  precepts  in  this  Author,  thofe  little  familiar  inftances  and  illuftrati- 
ons  which  are  fo  much  admired  in  the  moral  v/ritings  of  Horace  and  Epic- 
tetus.  There  are  very  beautiful  inftances  of  this  nature  in  the  following 
paffages,  which  are  likewife  written  upon  the  fame  fubje^l :  Whofo  difcover- 
eth  fecrets,  lofeth  his  credit,  and  fliall  never  find  a  friend  to  his  mind.     Love  thy 

friend 
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friend  and  he  faithful  unto  him;  but  if  thou  bewrayejl  his  Jeer  ets,  follow  no  more  after 
him:  for  as  a  man  hath  defroyed  his  enemy,  fo  haft  thou  lojl  the  love  of  thy  friend;  as 
one  that  letteth  a  bird  go  out  of  his  hand,  fo  haft  thou  let  thy  friend  go,  andfhalt  not 
get  him  again.  Follow  after  him  no  more,  for  he  is  too  far  off;  he  is  as  a  roe  efcaped 
out  of  the  fnare.  As  for  a  wound,  it  may  be  bound  up,  and  after  reviling  there  may 
be  reconciliation;  but  he  that  beiorayeth  fecrets,  is  without  hope. 

Among  the  feveral  qualifications  of  a  good  friend,  this  wife  man  has  very 
juftly  fingled  out  conflancy  and  faithfuhiefs  as  the  principal:  to  thefe, 
others  have  added  virtue,  knowledge,  difcretion,  equality  in  age  and  for- 
tune, and,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  morum  comitas,  a  pleafantnefs  of  temper.  If  I 
were  to  give  my  opinion  upon  fuch  an  exhaufled  fubje61,  I  fliould  join  to 
thefe  other  qualifications  a  certain  aequability  or  evennefs  of  behavior.  A 
man  often  contrads  a  friendfliip  with  one  whom  perhaps  he  does  not  find 
out  'till  after  a  year's  converfation;  when  on  a  fudden  fome  latent  ill  hu- 
mor breaks  out  upon  him,  which  he  never  difcovered  or  fufpe<Hed  at  his 
firft  entering  into  an  intimacy  with  him.  There  are  feveral  perfons  who 
in  fome  certain  periods  of  their  lives  are  inexpreffibly  agreeable,  and  in 
others  as  odious  and  deteftable.  Martial  has  given  us  a  very  pretty  picture 
of  one  of  this  fpecies  in  the  following  Epigram; 

Difftcilis,  facilis.,  jucwidits,  acerbus  es  idem, 
Nee  tecum  poffum  vivere,  nee  fine  te. 

In  all  thy  humors,   whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou  rt  fuch  a  touchy,  tejly,  pie ajant fellow ;  iiftij^,. 
Hcift  fo  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  fpleen  about  thee. 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  loithout  thee. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled  in  a  friendfhipwith  one,  who 
by  thefe  changes  and  viciflxtudes  of  humor  is  fometimes  amiable  and  fome- 
times  odious:  and; as  moft  men  are  at  fome  times  in  an  admirable  frame 
and  difpofition  of  mind,  it  fliould  be  one  of  the  greateft  talks  of  wifdom  to 
keep  ourfelves  well  when  we  are  fo,  and  never  to  go  out  of  that  which  is 
the  agreeable  part  of  our  character. 


VOL.  II.  T  t  t.  Saturday, 
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N^  69.  Saturday,   May  19. 

Hie  fegetes^   illk  veniunt  felicius  uvcb: 

Arhorei  fatus  alibi,  atque  injvjfa  virejcunt 

Gramina.     JVonne  vides,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores, 

India  mittit  ebur,  molksjua  thura  Sabai? 

At  Chalybes  nudiferrum,  virofaque  Pontus 

Cajlorea,  Eliadum  pahnas  Epirus  equarum  ? 

Continuo  has  leges  ceternaque  fadera  certis 

Impojuit  natura  locis — '■ Virg. 


THERE  is  no  place  in  the  Town  which  I  fo  much  love  to  frequent 
as  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  gives  me  a  fecretfatisfa6lion,  and,  in  fome 
meahire,  gratifies  my  vanity,  as  I  am  an  EngliJJiman,  to  fee  fo  rich  an  af- 
fembly  of  country-men  and  foreigners  confulting  together  upon  the  private 
bufinefs  of  mankind,  and  making  this  metropolis  a  kind  of  Emporium  for 
the  whole  Earth.  I  muft  confefs  I  look  upon  high-change  to  be  a  great 
council,  in  which  all  confiderable  nations  have  their  reprefentatives. 
Fadors  in  the  trading  world  are  what  Arabaffadors  are  in  the  politic  world; 
they  negotiate  affairs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a  good  correfpon- 
dence  between  thofe  wealthy  focieties  of  men  that  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  feas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the  different  extremities  of  a  conti- 
nent. I  have  often  been  pleafed  to  hear  difputes  adjufted  between  an  in- 
habitant of  Japan  and  an  Alderman  of  London,  or  to  fee  a  fubje^l  of  the 
Great  Mogul  entering  inio  a  league  with  one  of  the  Ctar  of  Mujcovy.  I  am 
infinitely  delighted  in  mixing  with  thefe  feveral  minifters  of  commerce,  as 
they  are  diflinguiflied  by  their  different  walks  and  different  languages  : 
fometimes  I  am  juffled  among  a  body  o^  Armenians:  fometimes  I  am  loll  in 
a  crowd  oi  Jews ;  and  fometimes  make  one  inagroupe  o^  Dutchme^i,  I  am  a 
Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchmayi  at  different  times;  or  rather  fancy  myfelf  like  the 
old  Philofopher,  who  upon  being  afked  what  countryman  he  was,  replied^ 
that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  vifit  this  bufy  multitude  of  people,  I  am  known 
to  no  bodv  there  but  my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  who  often   fmiles  upon  me  as 

he 
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he  fees  me  buftling  in  the  crowd,  but  at  the  fame  time  connives  at  my  pre- 
fence  without  taking  any  further   notice  of  me.     There  is  indeed  a  mer- 
chant oi  Egypt  ^  who  jufl  knows  me  by  fight,  having  formerly  remitted  me' 
fome  money  to  Grand  Cairo;  but  as  I  am  not  verfed  in  the  modern  Coptic^ 
our  conferrences  go  no  further  than  a  bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  grand  fcene  of  bufniefs  gives  me  an  infinite  variety  of  folid  and 
fubftantial  entertainments.  As  I  am  a  great  lover  of  mankind,  my  heart 
naturally  overflows  with  pleafure  at  the  fight  of  a  profperous  and  happy 
multitude,  infomuch  that  at  many  public  folemnities  I  cannot  forbear  ex- 
preffing  my  joy  with  tears  that  have  ftoln  down  my  cheeks.  For  this  rea- 
fon  I  am  wonderfully  delighted  to  fee  fuch  a  body  of  men  thriving  in  their 
own  private  fortunes,  and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  the  public  flock: 
or  in  other  \vorcls,  raifing  eftates  for  their  own  families,  by  bringing  into 
their  country  whatever  is  wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is  fu- 
perfluous. 

Nature  feeras  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  dilfeminate  her  bleflings 
among  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  with  an  eye  to  this  mutual  inter- 
courfe  and  traffic  among  mankind,  that  the  natives  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  globe  might  have  a  kind  of  dependance  upon  one  another,  and  be  u- 
nited  together  by  their  common  interefl.  Almoft  every  Degree  produces 
fomething  peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country,  and  the 
fauce  in  another.  The  fruits  of  Portugal  are  corre61ed  by  the  producls  of 
Barbadoes:  the  infufion  of  a  China  plant  fweetned  with  the  pith  of  an  hidian 
cane.  The  Philippic  Iflands  give  a  flavor  to  our  European  bowels.  The 
fingle  drefs  of  a  woman  of  quality  is  often  the  produft  of  an  hundred 
climates.  The  muff^  and  the  fan  come  together  from  the  different  ends  of 
the  Earth.  The  Scarf  is  fent  from  the  torrid  Zone,  and  the  tippet  from 
beneath  the  Pole.  The  brocade  petticoat  rifes  out  of  the  mines  of  Peru, 
and  the  diamond  necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  Indojian. 

If  we  confider  our  own  country  in  its  natural  profpe^l,  without  any  of 
the  benefits  and  advantages  of  commerce,  what  a  barren  uncomfortable  fpot 
of  Earth  falls  to  our  fhare!  Natural  Hiflorians  tell  us,  that  no  fruit  srrows 
originally  among  us,  befides  hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with  o- 
ther  delicacies  of  the  like  nature;  that  our  climate  of  itlelf,  and  without 
the  afliftance  of  art, can  make  no  further  advances  towards  a  plumb  than  to 
a  floe,  and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater  a  perfection  than  a  crab:  that 
our  melons,  our  peaches,  our  figs,  our  apricots,  and  cherries,  are  fl;rangers 
among  us,  imported  in  different  ages,  and  naturalized  in  our  Englijh  gar- 
dens; and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall  away  into  the  trafh  of 
our  own  country,  if  they  Avere  wholly  negle6led  by  the   planter,  and    left 

T  tt  2  to 
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to  the  mercy  of  our  fun  and  foil.  Nor  has  traffic  more  enriched  our  vege- 
table world,  than  it  has  improved  the  whole  face  of  nature  among  us.  Our 
ftiips  are  laden  with  the  harveft  of  every  Climate:  our  tables  are  ftored 
with  fpices,  and  oils,  and  wines;  our  rooms  are  filled  with  Pyramids  of 
China,  and  adorned  with  the  workmsLnihip  of  Japcm:  our  morning's-draught 
comes  to  us  from  the  remotefl  corners  of  the  Earth:  we  repair  our  bodies 
by  the  drugs  of  America,  and  repofe  ourfelves  under  Indian  canopies.  My 
friend  Sir  Aiidrew  calls  the  vineyards  of  i^r^znt^  our  garden:  the  fpice-Iflands 
our  hot-beds:  the  Perfians  our  filk-weavers  and  the  Chineje  our  potters.  Na- 
ture indeed  furniflies  us  with  the  bare  neceflfaries  of  life,  but  traffic  gives 
us  a  great  variety  of  what  is  ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupplies  us  with 
every  thing  that  is  convenient  and  ornamental.  Nor  is  it  the  leaft  part  of 
this  our  happinefs,  that  whiift  we  enjoy  the  remotefl  produces  of  the  north 
and  fouth,  we  are  free  from  thofe  extremities  of  weather  which  give  them 
birth;  that  our  eyes  are  refrefhed  with  the  green  fields  of  Britain^  at  the  fame 
time  that  our  palates  are  feafted  with  fruits  that  rife  between  the  Tropics. 

For  thefe  reafons  there  are  not  more  ufeful  members  in  a  common- 
wealth than  merchants.  They  knit  mankind  together  in  a  mutual  inter- 
courXe  of  good  offices,  diflribute  the  gifts  of  nature,  find  work  for  the  poor, 
and  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  great.  Our  EngliJIi  mer- 
chant converts  the  tin  of  his  own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges  his 
wool  for  rubies.  The  Mahometans  are  clothed  in  our  Br iti/Ii  manufactures, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone  warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our 
flieep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  Change,  I  have  often  fancied  one  of  our  old 
Kings  flanding  in  perfon,  where  he  is  reprefented  in  effigy,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  wealthy  concourfe  of  people  with  which  that  place  is  every 
day  filled.  In  this  cafe,  how  would  he  be  furprifed  to  hear  all  the  langua- 
ges of  Europe  fpoken  in  this  little  fpot  of  his  former  dominions,  and  to 
fee  fo  many  private  men.  who  in  his  time  would  have  been  the  Vaffals  of 
fome  powerful  Baron,  negociating  like  princes  for  greater  fums  of  money 
than  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  the  royal  treafuryi  Trade,  without 
enlarging  the  ^n'i!z/?i  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional  Empire: 
It  has  multiplied  the  number  of  the  rich,  made  our  landed  Eftates  infini- 
tely m.ore  valuable  than  they  were  formerly,  and  added  to  them  an  acceffi- 
on  of  other-Eftates  as  valuable  as  the  lands  themfelves. 


Monday, 
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N°  70.  Monday,  May  21. 

Interdum  vulgus  reHum  videt.  Hor. 

HEN  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  hearing  the  Songs 
and  Fables  that  are  come  from  Father  to  Son,  and  are  moft  in  vogue 
among  the  common  people  of  the  countries  through  w^hich  I  paffed;  for 
it  is  impoffible  that  any  thing  Ihould  be  univerfaily  tafted  and  approved 
by  a  multitude,  though  they  are  only  the  rabble  of  a  nation,  which  hath 
not  in  it  fome  peculiar  aptnefs  to  pleafe  and  gratify  the  mind  of  man.  Hu- 
man nature  is  the  fame  in  all  reafonable  creatures;  and  whatever  falls 
in  with  it,  will  meet  with  admirers  among  Readers  of  all  qualities  and 
conditions.  Moliere,  as  we  are  told  by  Monfieur  Boileau,  ufed  to  read  all 
his  Comedies  to  an  old  woman  who  was  his  Houfe-keeper,  as  flie  fat  with 
him  at  her  work  by  the  chimney-corner;  and  could  foretell  the  fuccefs  of 
his  Play  in  the  Theatre,  from  the  reception  it  met  at  his  fire-fide:  for  he 
tells  us  the  Audience  always  followed  the  old  woman,  and  never  failed  to 
laugh  in  the  fame  place. 

I  know  nothing  which  more  fhews  the  eflential  and  inherent  perfection 
of  fimplicity  of  thought,  above  that  which  I  call  the  Gothic  manner  in 
writing,  than  this;  that  the  firft  pleafes  all  kinds  of  palates,  and  the  latter 
only  fuch  as  have  formed  to  themfelves  a  wrong  artificial  tafte  upon  little 
fanciful  Authors  and  writers  of  Epigram,  Homer ^  Virgil,  or  Milton,  fo  far  as 
the  Language  of  their  Poems  is  underftood,  will  pleafe  a  Reader  of  plain 
common  fenfe,  who  would  neither  relifh  nor  comprehend  an  Epigram  of 
Martial,  or  a  Poem  of  Cotvley:  fo,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary  Song  or  Bal- 
lad that  is  the  delight  of  the  common  people,  cannot  fail  to  pleafe  all  fuch 
Readers  as  are  not  unqualified  for  the  entertainment  by  their  affectation 
or  ignorance;  and  the  reafon  is  plain,  becaufe  the  fame  paintings  of  Na- 
ture which  recommend  it  to  the  moft  ordinary  Reader,  will  appear  beau- 
tiful to  the  moft  refined. 

The  old  Song  of  Chevy-Chafe  is  the  favorite  Ballad  of  the  common  people 
of  England,  and  Ben  John/on  ufed  to  fay  he  had  rather  have  been  the  Au- 
thor of  it  than  of  all  his  works.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his  difcourfe  of  Poetry 
fpeaks  of  it  in  the  following  words;  I  never  heard  the  old  Song  o/Piercy  and 
Douglas,,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more  moved  than  with  a  Trumpet;  and  yet  it  is 

fung 
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Jung  by  fome  blind  Crowder  with  no  rougher  voice  than  rude  Jtile;  ivhich  being 
Jo  evil  apparelled  in  the  dujl  and  cobiveb  of  that  uncivil  age.  ivhat  ivould  it  luork 
trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  o/" Pindar?  For  my  own  part  I  am  fo  profef- 
fed  an  admirer  of  this  antiquated  Song,  that  I  fliall  give  my  reader  a  Critic 
upon  it,  without  any  further  apology  for  fo  doing. 

The  greateft  modern  Critics  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  That  an  heroic 
Poem  fliould  be  founded  upon  fome  important  precept  of  Morality,  adapt- 
ed to  the  conftitution  of  the  country  in  which  the  Poet  writers.  Homer 
and  Virgil  have  formed  their  plans  in  this  view.  As  Greece  w^s  a  collection 
of  many  Governments,  who  fuifered  very  much  among  themfelves,  and 
gave  the  Perfian  Emperor,  who  was  their  common  enemy,  many  advantages 
over  them  by  their  mutual  jealoufies  and  animofities,  Horner^  in  order  to 
eftablifli  among  them  an  union,  which  was  fo  neceffary  for  their  fafety, 
grounds  his  Poem  upon  the  difcords  of  the  feveral  GrecianVrinces,  who  were 
engaged  in  a  confederacy  againfl  an  Afiatic  Prince,  and  the  feveral  advan- 
tages which  the  enemy  gained  by  fuch  their  difcords.  At  the  time  the 
Poem  we  are  now  treating  of  was  written,  the  diffentions  of  the  Barons, 
who  were  then  fo  many  petty  Princes,  ran  very  high,  whether  they  quar- 
relled among  themfelves,  or  with  their  neighbours,  and  produced  un- 
fpeakable  calamities  to  the  country:  The  Poet,  to  deter  men  from  fuch  un- 
natural contentions,  defcribes  a  bloody  battle  and  dreadful  fcene  of  death, 
occafioned  by  the  mutual  feuds  which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an  Eng- 
lijli  and  Scotch  Nobleman:  that  he  defigned  this  for  the  inftrudion  of  his 
Poem,  we  may  learn  from  his  four  laft  lines,  in  which,  after  the  example 
of  the  modern  Tragedians,  he  draws  from  it  a  precept  for  the  benefit  of 
his  Readers. 

Godjave  the  King,   and  blejs  the  land 

In  plenty^  joy,    and  peace; 
And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  Noblemen   may  ceaje. 

The  next  point  obferved  by  the  greateft  heroic  Poets,  hath  been  to  cele- 
brate perfons  and  anions  which  do  honor  to  their  country:  thus  Virgil's 
Hero  was  the  Founder  of  Rome,  Homers  a  Prince  of  Greece;  and  for  this 
reafon  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Statins,  who  were  both  Romans,  mig-ht  be  juflly  de- 
rided for  having  chofen  the  expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  wars 
of  Thebes,  for  the  fubje6l  of  their   Epic  writings. 

The  Poet  before  us,  has  not  only  found  out  an  Hero  in  his  own  country, 
but  raifes  the  reputation  of  it  by  feveral  beautiful  incidents.  The  Englifli 
are  the  firft  who  take  the  field,  and  the  lafl  who  quit  it.     The  Englifi  bring 

only 
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only  fifteen  hundred  to  the  battle,  and  the  Scotch  two  thoufand.  The 
EngUJIi  keep  the  field  with  fifty  three:  the  Scotch  retire  with  fifty-five:  all 
the  reft  on  each  fide  being  flain  in  battle.  But  the  moft  remarkable  cir-' 
curaftance  of  this  kind,  is  the  different  manner  in  which  the  Scotch  and 
Englijli  Kings  receive  the  news  of  this  fight,  and  of  the  great  mens  deaths 
who  commanded  in  it.  . 

This  news  loas   brought  to  Edinburgh, 

Where  Scotland 'i  King  did  reign, 
That  brave  Earl  Douglas  Juddenly 

Was  with  an  arrow  Jlain. 

Oh  heavy  news,  King  James   did  fay^ 

Scotland  can  witnejs  be, 
I  have  not  any  Captain  more 

OJ  fiich  account  as  he. 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came 

Within  asjhort  a  /pace. 
That  Piercy  0/ Northumberland 

Was  Jlain  in  Chevy- Chafe. 

Kow  God  be  with  him,  /aid  our  King, 

Sith  'tiuill  no  better  be, 
I  trujt  I  have  xuithin  my  Realm 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  he. 

Tetjliall  not  Scot  nor  Scotland  Jay 

But  I  will  vengeance  take. 
And  be  revenged  on  them  all 

For  brave  Lord  Piercy'j  fake. 

This  Voio  full  ivell  the  King  performed, 

After  on  Humble-down, 
Ln  one  day  fifty  Knights  were  flain, 

With  Lords  of  great  renown. 

And  of  the  refl  of  fmall  account 
Did  many  thoufands  dye.  Sec. 

At  the  fame  time  that  our  Poet  fhews  a  laudable  partiality  to  his  County- 
men,  he  reprefents  the  Scots  after  a  manner  not  unbecoming  fo  bold  and 
brave  a  people- 

Earl 
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Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white Jleed, 

Mojl  like  a  Baron  bold. 
Rode  foremojl  of  the-  company, 

Whofe  armour fione  like  Gold. 

His  fentiments  and  anions  are  every  way  fuitable  to  an  Hero.  One  of  us 
two,  fays  he,  muft  dye  :  I  am  an  Earl  as  well  as  yourfelf,  fo  that  you  can 
have  no  pretence  for  refufuig  the  combat:  however,  fays  he,  'tis  pity,  and 
indeed  would  be  a  fin,  that  fo  many  innocent  men  fhould  perifh  for  our 
fakes,   rather  let  you  and  I  end  our  quarrel  in  fingie  fight. 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be. 

One  of  us  twoJJiall  die? 
I  know  thee  well,  an  Earl  thou  art. 

Lord  Piercy,  fo  am  I. 

But  trufi  me,   Piercy,  pity  it  were. 

And  great  offence,   to  kill 
Any  of  thefe  our  harmlefs  men,'" 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 

And  fet  our  men  a/ide; 
Accurft  be  he.   Lord  Piercy  faid. 

By  whom  this  is  deny'd. 

When  thefe  brave  men  had  diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  the  battle,  and  in 
fmgle  combat  with  each  other,  in  the  midft  of  a  generous  parly,  full  of 
heroic  fentiments,  the  Scotch  Earl  falls;  and  with  his  dying  words  encou- 
rages his  men  to  revenge  his  death,  reprefenting  to  them,  as  the  moft  bitter 
circumflance  of  it,  that  his  rival   faw  him  fall. 

With  that  there  came  an  arroxu  keen 

Out  of  an  Englifli  bow, 
Which  f truck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  aiid  deadly  blow. 

Who  never  [poke  more  Words  than  thefe. 

Fight  on  my  merry  men  all, 
For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end. 

Lord  Piercy  fees  me  fall.  Merry 
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Merry  Men^  in  the  language  of  thofe  times,  is  no  more  than  a  chearful  word 
for  companions  and  fellow- foldiers.  A  paffage  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
Virgil s  AEneids  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  where  Camilla  in  her  laft  ago- 
nies inftead  of  weeping  over  the  wound  fhe  had  received,  as  one  might 
have  expeded  from  a  warrior  of  her  fex,  confiders  only  (like  the  Hero  of 
whom  we  are  now  fpeaking)  how  the  battle  fhould  be  continued  after  her 
death. 

Turn  fic  expirans,    Sec. 

A  gathering  mijl  o'er  clouds  her  chearful  eyes; 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rofy  color  flies. 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train. 
She  trufed  mofl,  and  thus  fie  fpeaks  with  pain. 
Acca.,  'tis  pa/i!    he  fwims  before  my  fight. 
Inexorable  death;  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  my  lajl  words  to  Turnus,^jy  withfpeed, 
And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  fucceed: 
Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  Town  relieve: 
Farewel. 

Turniis  did  not  die  in  fo  heroic  a  manner:  though  our  Poet  feems  to  have 
had  his  eye  upon  Turnus's  fpeech  in  the  lafl  verfe. 

Lord  Piercy  fees  my  fall. 

Vicifi,  et  vidum  tender e  palmas 

Aufonii  videre 

Earl  Piercys  lamentation  over  his  enemy  is  generous,  beautiful,  and  paf- 
fionate;  I  mufl  only  caution  the  Reader  not  to  let  the  fimplicity  of  the 
flyle,  which  one  may  well  pardon  in  fo  old  a  Poet,  prejudice  him  againft 
the  greatnefs  of  the  thought. 

Then  leaving  life.  Earl  Piercy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand, 
Andfaid,  Earl  Douglas /or  thy  life 

Would  I  had  lof  my  land. 

0  Chri/t!  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  forrow  for  thy  fake ; 
For  fur e  a  more  renowned  KnigU 

Mifchance  did  never  take. 

VOL.   II.  U  u  u  That 
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That  beautiful  line.  Taking  the  dead  man  by  the  hand,  will  put  the  Reader 
in  mind  of  AEneais  behavior  towards  Laiifus,  whom  he  himfelf  had  flain 
as  he  came  to  the   refcue  of  his  aged  father. 

At  vero  ut  vultum  vidit  morientis,  et  ora^ 

Ora  modis  Anchifiades  pallentia  miris: 

Ingemuit  mifcrans  graviter,  dextramque  tetendit^  'kc. 

The  pious  Prince  beheld  young  Laufus  dead; 

He  griev'd,   he  wept;   then  grajp'd  his  hand,  and /aid. 

Poor  helplefs  youth  !  what  praijes  can  he  paid 

To  worth  fo  great .' 

I  fhall  take  another  opportunity  to  confider  the  other  parts  of  this  old  Song. 

N°  72.  Wednefday,  May  23. 
Genus  immortale  manet,   7nidtoJque  per  annos. 


Stat  for  tuna,   et  avi  nuvierantur  avorum.  Virg. 

HAVING  already  given  my  Reader  an  account  of  feveral  extraordinary 
Clubs  both  ancient  and  modern ;  I  did  not  delign  to  have  troubled 
him  with  any  more  narratives  of  this  nature;  but  I  have  lately  received 
information  of  a  Club  which  I  can  call  neither  ancient  nor  modern,  that 
I  dare  fay  will  be  no  lefs  furprifmg  to  my  Reader  than  it  was  to  myfelf ; 
for  which  reafon  I  fhall  communicate  it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  greateft 
curiofities  of  its  kind. 

A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  tradefman  who  is  related  to  him,  after 
having  reprefented  him  as  a  very  idle  worthlefs  fellow,  who  negle61ed  his 
family,  and  fpent  moft  of  his  time  over  a  bottle,  told  me,  to  conclude  his 
chara61er,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  everlajling  Club.  So  very  odd  a  title 
raifed  my  curiofity  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  a  Club  that  had  fuch  a 
founding  name;   upon  which  my  friend  gave  me  the  following  account. 


"^HE  everlajling  Club-  confiRs  of  a  hundred  members,  who  divide  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours  among  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Club 
fits  day  and  night  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another;  no  party  pre- 
fuming  to  rife  till  they  are  relieved  by  thofe  who  are  in  courfe  to  fucceed 

them. 
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them.  By  this  means  a  member  of  the  everlq/lmg  Club  never  wants  company; 
for  though  he  is  not  upon  duty  himfeif,  he  is  fure  to  find  fome  who  are; 
fo  that  if  he  be  difpofed  to  take  a  whet,  a  nooning,  an  evening's  draught,- 
or  a  bottle  after  midnight,  he  goes  to  the  Ckib,  and  finds  a  knot  of  friends 
to  his  mind. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  this  Club  that  the  Steward  never  dies:  for  as  they  fuc- 
ceed  one  another  by  way  of  rotation,  no  man  is  to  quit  the  great  elbow- 
chair  which  ftands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  till  his  fucceffor  is  in 
readinefs  to  fill  it;  infomuch  that  there  has  not  been  a  Sede  vacante  in  the 
memory  of  man. 

This  Club  was  inftituted  towards  the  end  (or,  as  fome  of  them  fay,  about 
the  middle)  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  continued  without  interruption  till  the 
time  of  the  Great  Fire,  which  burnt  them  out,  and  difperfed  them  for  feve- 
ral  v/eeks.  The  Steward  at  that  time  maintained  his  poft  till  he  had  like 
to  have  been  blown  up  with  a  neighbouring  houfe,  (which  was  demolifhed 
in  order  to  flop  the  fire)  and  would  not  leave  the  chair  at  laft,  till  he  had 
emptied  all  the  bottles  upon  the  table,  and  received  repeated  dire61ions 
from  the  Club  to  withdraw  himfeif.  This  Steward  is  frequently  talked  of 
in  the  Club,  and  looked  upon  by  every  member  of  it  as  a  greater  man, 
than  the  famous  Captain  mentioned  in  my  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  burnt 
in  his  fliip  becaufe  he  would  not  quit  it  without  orders.  It  is  faid  that  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  1700,  being  the  great  year  of  Jubilee,  the  Club  had  it 
under  confideration  whether  they  fhould  break  up  or  continue  their  feffion; 
but  after  many  fpeeches  and  debates,  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  fit  out  the 
other  century.   This  refolutionpaffed  in  a  general  Club  X(?/7Mng  contradicente. 

Having  given  this  fliort  account  of  the  inftitution  and  continuation  of  the 
everlajllng  Club,  I  fliall  here  endeavor  to  fay  fomething  of  the  manners  and 
charaders  of  its  feveral  members,  which  I  fhall  do  according  to  the  befl 
lights  I  have  received  in  this  matter. 

It  appears  by  their  books  in  general,  that  fince  their  firft  inftitution  they 
have  fmoaked  fifty  tun  of  tobacco,  drank  thirty  thoufand  butts  of  ale,  one 
thoufand  hogfheds  of  red  port,  two  hundred  barrels  of  brandy,  and  a  kil- 
derkin of  fmall  beer:  there  has  beenlikewife  a  great  confumption  of  cards. 
It  is  alfo  faid,  that  theyobferve  the  law  in  Ben  John/on  s  Club,  which  orders 
the  fire  to  be  always  kept  in  (focus  perennis  ejlo)  as  well  for  the  convenience 
of  lighting  their  pipes,  as  to  cure  the  dampnefs  of  the  Club-room.  They 
have  an  old  woman  in  the  nature  of  a  Veftal,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  che- 
rifh  and  perpetuate  the  fire,  which  burns  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  has  feen  the  glafs-houfe  fires  in  and  out  above  an  hundred  times. 

Uuu  2  The 
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The  everlajting  Club  treats  all  other  Clubs  with  an  eye  of  contempt,  and 
talks  even  of  the  Kit-Cat  and  Odober  as  of  a  couple  of  upftarts.  Their  or- 
dinary difcourfe  (as  much  as  1  have  been  able  to  learn  of  it)  turns  altoge- 
ther upon  fuch  adventures  as  have  palled  in  their  own  alTembly;  of  mem- 
bers who  have  taken  the  glafs  in  their  turns  for  a  week  together,  without 
flirring  out  of  the  Club;  of  others  who  have  fmoaked  an  hundred  pipes  at 
a  fitting;  of  others  who  have  not  miffed  their  morning's  draught  for  twen- 
ty years  together:  fometimes  they  fpeak  in  raptures  of  a  run  of  ale  in  King 
Charles's  reign;  and  fometimes  refle6l  with  allonifhment  upon  games  at 
whiff,  which  have  been  miraculoufly  recovered  by  members  of  the  fociety, 
when  in  all  human  probability  the  cafe  was  defperate. 

They  delight  in  feveral  old  catches,  which  they  hng  at  all  hours  to  en- 
courage one  another  to  moiften  their  clay,  and  grow  immortal  by  drink- 
ing;  with  many  other  edifying  exhortations  of  the  like  nature. 

There  are  four  general  Clubs  held  in  a  year,  at  which  times  they  fill  up 
vacancies,  appoint  waiters,  confirm  the  old  fire-maker,  or  ele£l  a  new  one, 
fettle  contributions  for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  other  neceffaries. 

The  fenior  member  has  out-lived  the  whole  Club  twice  over,  and  has 
been  drunk  with  the  grandfathers  of  fome  of  the  prefent  fitting  members. 

N^  73.  Thurfday,  May  24. 

0  Dea  certe  !  Virg. 


IT  is  very  ftrange  to  confider,  that  a  creature  like  man,  who  is  fenfible 
of  fo  many  weakneffes  and  imperfe61ions,  fhould  be  a61uated  by  a  love 
of  fame:  that  vice  and  ignorance,  iraperfe^lion  and  mifery  fliould  contend 
for  praife,  and  endeavor  as  much  as  poffible  tomake  themfelves  obje6is  of 
admiration. 

But  notwithftanding  man's  effential  perfe61ion  is  but  very  little,  his  com- 
parative perfeflion  may  be  very  confiderable.  If  he  looks  upon  himfelf  in 
an  abftradled  light,  he  has  not  much  to  boaft  of;  but  if  he  confiders  him- 
felf with  regard  to  others,  he  may  find  occafion  of  glorying,  if  not  in  his 
own  virtues,  at  leafl;  in  the  abfence  of  another's  imperfe^lions.  This  gives 
a  different  turn  to  the  refieclions  of  the  wife  man  and  the  fool.  The  firft 
endeavors  to  fhine  in  himfelf,  and  the  lad  to  oirt-fiiine  others.  The  firft  is 
humbled  by  the  fenfe  of  his  own    infirmities,  the  laft    is  lifted   up  by  the 

difcovery 
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difcovery  of  thofe  which  he  obferves  in  other  men.  The  wife  man  con- 
fiders  what  he  wants,  and  the  fool  what  he  abounds  in.  The  wife  man  is 
happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation,  and  the  fool  when  he  recom- 
mends hirafelf  to  the  applaufe  of  thofe  about  him. 

But  however  unreafonable  and  abfurd  this  paffion  for  admiration  may 
appear  in  fuch  a  creature  as  man,  it  is  not  wholly  to  bedifcouraged;  fnice 
it  often  produces  very  good  efifeds,  not  only  as  it  reftrains  him  from  do- 
ing any  thing  which  is  mean  and  contemptible,  but  as  it  pufhes  him  to  ac- 
tions which  are  great  and  glorious.  The  principle  may  be  defedive  or  faul- 
ty, but  the  confequences  it  produces  are  fo  good,  that,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  it  ought  not  to  be  extinguifhed. 

It  is  obferved  by  Cicero^  that  men  of  the  greatefl  and  the  moil  fhining  parts 
are  the  moft  aduated  by  ambition;  and  if  we  look  into  the  two  fexes, 
I  believe  we  fhall  find  this  principle  of  a^lion  ftronger  in  women  than  in 
men. 

The  paffion  for  praife,  which  is  fo  very  vehement  in  the  fair  Sex,  pro- 
duces excellent  effects  in  women  of  fenfe,  who  defire  to  be  admired  for  that 
only  which  deferves  admiration:  and  I  think  we  may  obferve,  without  a 
compliment  to  them,  that  many  of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a  more  uniform 
courfe  of  virtue,  but  with  an  infinitely  greater  regard  to  their  honor,  than 
what  we  find  in  the  generality  of  our  own  fex.  How  many  inftances  have 
we  of  Chaftity,  Fidelity,  Devotion?  How  many  Ladies  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  by  the  education  of  their  children,  care  of  their  families,  and  love 
of  their  hufbands,  which  are  the  great  qualities  and  atchievements  of  wo- 
mankind: as  the  making  of  war,  the  carrying  on  of  traffic,  the  adminifira- 
tion  of  juftice,  are  thofe  by  which  men  grow  famous,  and  get  themfelves 
a  name. 

But  as  this  paffiion  for  admiration,  when  it  works  according  to  reafon, 
improves  the  beautiful  part  of  our  fpecies  in  every  thing  that  is  laudable; 
fo  nothing  is  more  deftrudive  to  them  when  it  is  governed  by  vanity  and 
folly.  What  I  have  therefore  here  to  fay,  only  regards  the  vain  part  of  the 
fex,  whom  for  certain  reafons,  which  the  reader  will  hereafter  fee  at  large, 
I  fhall  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  Idols.  An  Idol  is  wholly  taken  up  in  the 
adorning  of  her  pcrfon.  You  fee  in  every  pofture  of  her  body,  air  of  her 
face,  and  motion  of  her  head,  that  it  is  her  bufinefs  and  employment  to  gain 
adorers.  For  this  reafon  your  Idols  appear  in  all  public  places  and  af- 
femblies,  in  order  to  feduce  men  to  their  worfhip.  The  Play-houfe  is  very 
frequently  filled  with  Idols;  feveral  of  them  are  carried  in  procelFion  every 
evening  about  the  Ring,  and  feveral  of  them  fet  up  their  worfhip  even  in 
Churches.     They  arc  to  be  accofted  in  the  language  proper  to  the  Deity. 

Life 
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Life  and  death  are  in  their  power:  Joys  of  Heaven  and  pains  of  Hell  are  at 
their  difpofal:  Paradife  is  in  their  arms,  and  Eternity  in  every  moment  that 
you  are  prefent  with  them.  Raptures,  tranfports  and  ecftacies  are  the  re- 
wards which  they  confer:  fighs  and  tears,  prayers  and  broken  hearts  are 
the  offerings  which  are  paid  to  them.  Their  fmiles  make  men  happy;  their 
frowns  drive  them  to  defpair.  I  fliall  only  add  under  this  head,  that  Ovid's 
book  of  the  Art  of  Love  is  a  kind  of  heathen  ritual,  which  contains  all  the 
forms  of  worfhip  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  an  Idol. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  a  taflc  to  reckon  up  thefe  different  kinds  of  Idols^ 
as  Milton  s  v/as  to  number  thofe  that  were  known  in  Canaan^  and  the  lands 
adjoining.  Moft  of  them  are  worfhipped,  like  Moloch,  in  fire,  and  flames. 
Some  of  them,  like  Bad.,  love  to  fee  their  votaries  cut  and  fiafiied,  and  flied- 
ding  their  blood  for  them.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Idol  in  the  Apocrypha, 
mufl  have  treats  and  collations  prepared  for  them  every  night.  It  has  in- 
deed been  known,  that  fome  of  them  have  been  ufed  by  their  incenfed 
worfliippers  like  the  Chineje  Idols,  who  are  whipped  and  fcourged  when  they 
refufe  to  comply  with  the  prayers  that  are  offered  to  them. 

I  mufl  here  obferve,  that  thofe  Idolaters  who  devote  themfelves  to  the 
Idols  I  am  here  fpeaking  of,  differ  very  much  from  all  other  kinds  of  Idola- 
ters, For  as  all  others  fall  out  becaufe  they  worfliip  different  Idols,  thefe 
Idolaters  quarrel  becaufe  they  worfhip  the  fame. 

The  intention  therefore  of  the  Idol  is  quite  contrary  to  the  wiflies  of  the 
Idolater;  as  the  one  dehres  to  conhne  the  Idol  to  himfelf,  the  whole  bufi- 
nefs  and  ambition  of  the  other  is  to  multiply  adorers.  This  humor  of  an 
Idol  is  prettily  defcribed  in  a  Tale  of  Chaucer:  he  reprefents  one  of  them 
litting  at  a  table  with  three  of  her  votaries  about  her,  who  are  all  of  them 
courting  her  favor,  and  paying  their  adorations:  fhe  fmiled  upon  one^ 
drank  to  another,  and  trod  upon  the  other's  foot  which  was  under  the  table. 
Now  which  of  thefe  three,  fays  the  old  Bard,  do  you  think  was  the  favorite? 
In  troth,  fays  he,  not  one  of  all  the  three. 

The  behavior  of  this  old  Idol  in  Chaucer,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  beauti- 
ful Clarinda,  one  of  the  greateff  Idols  among  the  moderns.  She  is  worfliip- 
ped  once  a  week  by  candle-light  in  the  midft  of  a  large  congregation  gene- 
rally called  an  Affembly.  Some  of  the  gayeft  youths  in  the  nation  endea- 
vor to  plant  themfelves  in  her  eye,  while  fhe  fits  in  form  with  multitudes 
of  tapers  burning  about  her.  To  encourage  the  zeal  of  her  Idolaters,  Hie 
beflows  a  mark  of  her  favor  upon  every  one  of  them  before  they  go  out  of 
her  prefence.  She  afks  a  queffion  of  one,  tells  a  ftory  to  another,  glances 
an  ogle  upon  a  third,  takes  a  pinch  of  fnuff  from  the  fourth,  lets  her  fan 
drop  by  accident  to  give  the  fifth  an    occafion  of  taking   it  up.      In  fhort, 

every 
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every  one  goes  away  fatisfied  with  his  fuccefs,  and  encouraged  to  renew 
his  Devotions  at  the  fame  canonical  hour  that  day  fevennight. 

An  Idol  may  be  undeihed  by  many  accidental  caufes.  Marriage  in  par- 
ticular is  a  kind  of  counter- Apolheo/is,  or  a  Deification  inverted.  When  a  man 
becomes  familiar  with  his  Goddefs,  flie  quickly  fmks  into  a  woman. 

Old  age  is  likewife  a  great  decayer  of  your  Idol:  the  truth  of  it  is,  there 
is  not  a  more  unhappy  being  than  a  fuperannuated  Idol,  efpecially  when 
fhe  has  contraded  fuch  airs  and  behavior  as  are  only  graceful  when  her 
worfhippers  are  about  her. 

Confidering  therefore  that  in  thefe  and  many  other  cafes  the  Woman  ge- 
nerally out-lives  the  Idol,  I  muft  return  to  the  Moral  of  this  paper,  and  de- 
fire  my  fair  Readers  to  give  a  proper  dire61ion  to  their  paffion  for  being  ad- 
mired :  in  order  to  which,  they  muft  endeavor  to  make  themfelves  the  ob- 
jeds  of  a  reafonable  and  lafting  admiration.  This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for 
from  beauty,  or  drefs,  or  fafhion,  but  from  thofe  inward  ornaments  which 
are  not  to  be  defaced  by  time  or  ficknefs,  and  which  appear  moft  amiable 
to  thofe  who  are  moft  acquainted  with  them. 


N°  74.  Friday,  May  25. 

Pendent  opera  interrupta Virg. 

IN  my  laft  Monday  s  paper  I  gave  fome  general  inftances  of  thofe  beautiful 
flrokes  which  pleafe  the  Reader  in  the  old  Song  of  Chevy-Chafe;  I  fhall 
here,  according  to  my  promife,  be  more  particular,  and  fhew  that  the  fen- 
timents  in  that  Ballad  are  extremely  natural  and  poetical,  and  full  of  the 
majeftic  fimplicity  which  we  admire  in  the  greateft  of  the  ancient  Poets: 
for  which  reafon  I  fliall  quote  feveral  paffages  of  it,  in  which  the  thought 
is  altogether  the  fame  with  what  we  meet  in  feveral  paffages  of  the  AEneid; 
not  that  I  would  infer  from  thence,  that  the  Poet  (whoever  he  was)  propofed 
to  himfelf  any  imitation  of  thofe  paffages,  but  that  he  was  dire(51ed  to  them 
in  general  by  the  fame  kind  of  poetical  genius,  and  by  the  fame  copy- 
ings after  nature. 

Had  this  old  Song  been  filled  with  epigrammatical  turns  and  points  of  wit, 
it  might  perhaps  have  pleafed  the  wrong  tafte  of  fome  Readers ;  but  it  would 

never 
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never  have  become  the  delight  of  the  common  people,  nor  have  warmed  the 
heart  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  like  the  found  of, a  trumpet;  it  is  only  Nature  that 
can  have  this  effecfi,  and  pleafe  thofe  taftes  which  are  themofl  unprejudiced 
or  the  moil  refined.  I  muft  however  beg  leave  to  diifent  from  fo  great  an 
authority  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  judgment  which  he  has  palled  as 
to  the  rude  ftyle  and  evil  apparel  of  this  antiquated  Song;  for  there  are 
feveral  parts  in  it  where  not  only  the  thought  but  the  language  is  majeftic, 
and  the  numbers  fonorous;  at  leaft,  the  Apparel  is  much  more  gorgeous  than 
many  of  the  Poets  made  ufe  of  inOiieen  ElizabetKs  time,  as  the  Reader  will 
fee  in  feveral  of  the  following  quotations. 

What  can  be  greater  than  either  the  thought  or  the   expreffion  in  that 
Stanza? 

To  drive  the  deer  loith  hound  and  horn 
Earl  Piercy  took  his  way; 

The  child  may  rue  that  ivas  unborn 
The  hunting  of  that  day'. 

This  way  of  confidering  the  misfortunes  which  this  battle  would  bring  upon 
poflerity,  not  only  on  thofe  who  were  born  immediately  after  the  battle, 
and  loft  their  fathers  in  it,  but  on  thofe  alfo  who  perifhed  in  future  battles 
which  took  their  rife  from  this  quarrel  of  the  two  Earls,  is  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  conformable  to  the  way  of  thinking  among  theancientPoets. 

Audiet  pugnas  vitio  parentum 

Rara  juventus.  Hor. 

What  can  be  more  founding  and  poetical,  or  referable  more  the  majeftic 
fimplicity  of  the  ancients,    than  the  following  ftanzas? 

Thejlout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make. 
His  pleafure  in  the  Scottifli  woods 

Three  Jummers  days  to  take.. 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold. 

All  chofen  vien  of  might, 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need., 

To  aim  their  fJiafts  aright. 

The  hounds  ran  fwiftly  thro'  the  woods 

The  nimble  deer  to  take. 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  Echofhrill  did  make. 

Vocat 
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Vocat  ingenti  clamore  Cithaeron 

Taygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum: 
Et  vox  alTenfu  nemorum  ingeminata  remugit. 

Zo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come. 

His  men  in  armor  bright; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scotiiih  fpears. 

All  marching  in  our  fight. 

All  men  of  pleafant  Tividale, 
Fqjl  by  the  river  Tweed,  ire. 

The  country  of  the  Scotch  warriors  defcribed  in  thefe  two  laft  verfes  has  a 
fine  romantic  fituation,  and  affords  a  couple  of  fmooth  words  for  verfe.  If 
the  Reader  compares  the  foregoing  fix  lines  of  the  fong  with  the  following 
latin  verfes,  he  will  fee  how  much  they  are  written  in  the  fpirit  of  Virgil. 

Adverfi  campo  apparent,  haflajque  reduSlis 
Protendunt  longe  dextris;  etfpicula  vibrant: 
Quique  altum  Prcenefie  viri^  quique  arva  Gabincs 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  et  rofcida  rivis 

Hernicafaxa  colunt: qui  rofea  rura  Velini, 

Qui  terricce  horrentes  rupes,  montemque  Severum, 
Cafperiamque  colunt,  Forulojque  etflumen  Himella: 
Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt. 

But  to  proceed, 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk  white  feed., 

Mof  like  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  for emof  of  the  company, 

Whofe  armor  fhone  like  gold. 

Turnus  ut  antevolans  tardum  praecefferat  agmen,  6'c. 
Vidifli,  quo  Turnus  equo,  quibus  ibat  in  armis 
Aureus 

Our  Englifh  archers  bent  their  boius. 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  true ; 
At  the  Jirjl  flight  of  arrows  fent^ 

Full  three/core  Scots  they  few. 

They  clos'dfullfaf  on  evry  fide, 
Nofacknefs  there  was  found; 
VOL.  II.  Xxx  And 
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And  many  a  gallant  Gentleman 
Lay  gajping  on  the  ground. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  Englifli  bow, 
Which  Jlruck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart, 

A  deep  and  deadly  hloio. 

AEneas  was  wounded  after  the  fame  manner  by  an  unknown  hand  in  the 
midft  of  a  parley. 

Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba, 
Ecce  virojlridens  alis  allapfa  Jagitta  ejl, 
Incertum  qua  pulfa  manu 

But  of  all  the  defcriptive  parts  of  this  fong,  there  are  none  more  beautiful 
than  the  fourfollowing  ftanzas,  which  have  a  great  force  and  fpirit  in  them, 
and  are  filled  with  very  natural  circumftances.  The  thought  in  the  third 
ftanza  was  never  touched  by  any  other  Poet,  and  is  fuch  an  one  as  would 
have  fhined  in  Homer  or  in  Virgil.  -- 

So  thus  did  both  thoje  Nobles  die, 

Whofe  courage  none  could  Jtain: 
An  Englifh  archer  then  perceiv'd 

T'he  noble  Earl  wasjlain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand. 

Made  of  a  trifly  tree. 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Unto  the  head  drew  he. 

Againfl  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  hisfliaft  he  fet. 
The  gray-goofe  wing  that  was  thereon. 
In  his  heart-blood  was  wet. 

This  fight  did  laftfrom  break  of  day 

Till  fetting  of  the  fun; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening  bell 

The  battle  fcarce  was  done. 

One  may  obferve  likewife,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  the  flain  the  Author 
has  followed  the  example  of  the  greatefl  ancient  Poets,  not  only  in  giving  a 

long 
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long  lift  of  the  dead,  but  by  diverfifying  it  with  little  chara(5lers  of  particu- 
lar perfons. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  wasjlain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery. 
Sir  Charles  Carrel,  that  from  the  field 

One  foot  would  never  fly: 

Sir  Charles  Murrel  o/"Ratcliff^(?o, 

His  ffter's  fan  was  he; 
Sir  David  Lamb,  fo  well  efteem'd, 

Tet  faved  could  not  be. 

The  familiar  found  in  thefe  names  deftroys  the  majefty  of  the  defcription; 
for  this  reafon  I  do  not  mention  this  part  of  the  Poem  but  to  fhew  the  na- 
tural caft  of  thought  which  appears  in  it,  as  the  two  laft  verfes  look  almoft 
like  a  tranflation  of  Virgil. 

Cadit  et  Ripheus  jufiiffimus  unus 

Qui  fait  in  Teucris  et  fervantiffimus  aqui, 
Diis  aliter  vifum  efi 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Englifh  who  fell,  Witherington  s  behaviour  is  in  the 
fame  manner  particularized  very  artfully,  as  the  Reader  is  prepared  for  it 
by  that  account  which  is  given  of  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle; 
though  I  am  fatisfied  your  little  buffoon  Readers  (who  have  feen  that  paf- 
fage  ridiculed  in  Hudibras)  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  beauty  of  it:  for 
which  reafon  I  dare  not  fo  much  as  quote  it. 

Thenfiept  a  gallant  Squire  forth., 

Witherington  ivas  his  name. 
Who  faid,   I  ivould  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  our  King  for  fliame. 

That  e'er  my  Captain  fought  on  foot 
And  I  food  looking  on. 

We  meet  with  the  fame  heroic  fentiments  in  Virgil. 

JVon  pudet,  0  Rutuli^  cunBis  pro  talibus  unam 
Objedlare  animam?  numerone  an  viribus  cequi 
JVon  futnus ? 

What  can  be  more  natural  or  more  moving,  than  the  circumftances  in 
which  he  defcribes  the  behaviour  of  thofe  women  who  had  loft  their  huf- 
bands  on  this  fatal  day? 

X  X  X  2  -^ext 
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Xext  day  did  many  luidows  co?ne. 

Their  Hujbands  to  bewail; 
They  luajlid  their  wounds  in  brinijfi  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies  bath'd  in  purple  blood. 

They  bore  with  them  away: 
They  kijs'd  them  dead  a  thoufand  times. 

When  they  were  clad  in  clay.  -    - 

Thus  we  fee  how  the  thoughts  of  this  Poem,  which  naturally  arife  from  the 
fubje^i;,  are  always  fimple,  and  fometimes  exquilitely  noble;  that  the  lan- 
guage is  often  very  founding,  and  that  the  whole  is  written  with  a  true 
poetical  fpirit. 

If  this  Song  had  been  written  in  the  Gothic  manner,  which  is  the  delight 
of  all  our  little  wits,  whether  writers  or  readers,  it  would  not  have  hit  the 
Tafte  of  fo  many  ages,  and  have  pleafed  the  readers  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions. I  fhall  only  beg  pardon  for  fuch  a  profufion  of  Latin  quotations ; 
which  I  fhould  not  have  made  ufe  of,  but  that  I  feared  my  own  judgment 
would  have  looked  too  lingular  on  fuch  afubjed,  had  not  I  fupported  it  by 
the  pra^lice  and  authority  of  Virgil. 

N°  8i.  Saturday  J  "June  2. 

Oualis  ubi  audito  venantum  murmure  tigris 

Horruit  in  maculas Statins. 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  laft  winter  I  went  to  fee  an  Opera  at  the  Theatre 
in  the  Hay-market,  where  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  two  parties  of 
very  fine  women,  that  had  placed  themfelves  in  the  oppofite  fide-boxes, 
and  feemed  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  battle-array  one  againft  another.  After 
a  fhort  furvey  of  them,  1  found  they  were  patched  differently;  the  faces, 
on  one  hand,  being  fpotted  on  the  right  fide  of  the  forehead,  and  thofe 
upon  the  other  on  the  left.  1  quickly  perceived  that  they  cad  hoflile  glances 
upon  one  another;  and  that  their  patches  were  placed  in  thofe  different 
fituations,  as  party-fignals  to  dillinguifh  friends  from  foes.  In  the  middle- 
boxes,  between  thefe  two  oppofite  bodies,  were  feveral  Ladies  who  patched 
indifferently  on  both  fides   of  their  faces,    and  feemed  to  fit  there  with  no 

other 
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other  intention  but  to  fee  the  Opera.  Upon  enquiry  I  found,  that  the  body 
of  Amazons  on  my  right  hand  were  Whigs,  and  thofe  on  my  left,  Tories : 
and  that  thofe  who  had  placed  themfelves  in  the  middle-boxes  were  a  neu-  ' 
tral  party,  whofe  faces  had  not  yet  declared  themfelves.  Thefe  laft,  how- 
ever, as  I  afterwards  found,  diminjfhed  daily,  and  took  their  party  with 
one  fide  or  the  other;  infomuch  that  I  obferved  in  feveral  of  them,  the 
patches,  which  were  before  difperfed  equally,  are  now  all  gone  over  to  the 
Whig  or  Tory  fide  of  the  face.  The  cenforious  fay,  that  the  men  whofe 
hearts  are  aimed  at,  are  very  often  the  occafions  that  one  part  of  the  face 
is  thus  difhonored,  and  lies  under  a  kind  of  difgrace,  while  the  other  is  fo 
much  fet  off  and  adorned  by  the  owner;  and  that  the  Patches  turn  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  man  who  is  moft  in 
favor.  But  whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  a  few  fantaftical  Coquettes, 
who  do  not  patch  for  the  public  good  fo  much  as  for  their  own  private 
advantage,  it  is  certain,  that  there  are  feveral  women  of  honor  who  patch 
out  of  principle,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  interelt  of  their  country.  Nay,  I 
am  informed  thatfome  of  them  adhere  fo  ftedfaftly  to  their  party,  and  arefo 
far  from  facrificing  their  zeal  for  the  public  to  their  paffionfor  any  particular 
perfon,  that  in  a  late  draught  of  marriage-articles  a  Lady  has  ftipulated 
with  her  hufband,  that  whatever  his  opinions  are,  fhe  fhall  be  at  liberty  to 
patch  on  which  fide  fhe  pleafes. 

I  mull  here  take  notice,  that  Rofalinda,  a  famous  Whig  partizan,  has  moft 
unfortunately  a  very  beautiful  mole  ontheTory  part  of  her  forehead;  which 
being  very  confpicuous,  has  occafioned  many  miftakes,  and  given  an  handle 
to  her  enemies  to  mifreprefent  her  face,  as  though  it  had  revolted  from  the 
whig  intereft.  But,  whatever  this  natural  patch  may  feem  to  infinuate,  it 
is  well  known  that  her  notions  of  Government  are  ftill  the  fame.  This 
unlucky  mole,  however,  has  mifled  feveral  coxcombs;  and  like  the  hanging 
out  of  falfe  colors,  made  fome  of  them  converfe  with  Rojalinda  in  what  they 
thought  the  fpirit  of  her  party,  when  on  a  fudden  flie  has  given  them  an 
unexpe6led  fire,  that  has  funk  them  all  at  once.  \{  Rojalinda  is  unfortunate 
in  her  mole,  Migranilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple,  which  forces  her,  a- 
gainft  her  inclinations,  to  patch  on  the  whig  fide. 

I  am  told  that  many  virtuous  matrons,  who  formerly  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  this  artificial  fpotting  of  the  face  was  unlawful,  are  now  re- 
conciled by  a  zeal  for  their  caufe,  to  what  they  could  not  be  prompted  by 
a  concern  for  their  beauty.  This  way  of  declaring  war  upon  one  another, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  is  reported  of  the  Tygrefs,  that  feveral  fpots  rife 
in  her  fkin  Vv^hen  fhe  is  angry;  or  as  Mr.  Coiuley  has  imitated  the  verfes  that 
ftand  as  the  Motto  of  this  paper. 

She 
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-She  Jw ells  loith  angry  pride. 


And  calls  forth  all  her  Jpois  on  every  fide. 

When  I  was  in  the  Theatre  the  time  above-mentioned,  I  had  the  curiofity 
to  count  the  Patches  on  both  fides,  and  found  the  Tory  Patches  to  be  about 
twenty  ftronger  than  the  Whig;  but  to  make  amends  for  this  fmall  inequa- 
lity, I  the  next  morning  found  the  whole  Puppet-fliow  filled  with  faces  fpot- 
ted  after  the  Whiggifh  manner.  Whether  or  no  the  Ladies  had  retreated 
hither  in  order  to  rally  their  forces,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  next  night  they 
came  in  fo  great  a  body  to  the  Opera,  that  they  out-numbered  the  enemy. 

This  account  of  Party-patches  will,  I  am  afraid,  appear  improbable  to 
thofe  who  live  at  a  diflance  from  the  fafliionable  world;  but  as  it  is  a  dif- 
tin^lion  of  a  very  Angular  nature,  and  what  perhaps  may  never  meet  with 
a  parallel,  I  think  I  fhould  not  have  difcharged  the  Office  of  a  faithful 
SPECTATOR,   had  I  not  recorded  it. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  endeavoured  to  expofe  this  Party-rage  in  wo- 
men, as  it  only  ferves  to  aggravate  the  hatred,  and  animofities  that  reign 
among  men,  and  in  a  great  meafure  deprives  the  Fair  fex  of  thofe  peculiar 
charms  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabines  were  at  war,  and  juft  upon  the  point  of 
giving  battle,  the  women  who  were  allied  to  both  of  them,  interpofed  with  fo 
many  tears  and  intreaties,  that  they  prevented  the  mutual  (laughter  which 
threatned  both  parties,  and  united  them  together  in  a  firm  and  lafting  peace, 

I  would  recommend  this  noble  example  to  our  Britfli  Ladies,  at  a  time 
when  their  country  is  torn  with  fo  many  unnatural  divifions,  that  if  they 
continue,  it  will  be  a  misfortune  to  be  born  in  it.  The  Greeks  thought  it 
fo  improper  for  women  to  intereft  themfelves  in  competitions  and  conten- 
tions, that  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  they  forbad  them,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  be  prefent  at  the  Olympic  games,  notwithflanding  thefe  were  the 
public  diverfions  of  all  Greece. 

As  our  EnglfJi  women  excel  thofe  of  all  nations  in  beauty,  they  fliould 
endeavour  to  outfhine  them  in  all  other  accomplifhments  proper  to  the  fex, 
and  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  as  tender  mothers  and  faithful  wives,  rather 
than  as  furious  partizans.  Female  virtues  are  of  a  domeftic  turn.  The  fa- 
mily is  the  proper  province  for  private  women  to  fhine  in.  If  they  muft 
be  fliewing  their  zeal  for  the  public,  let  it  not  be  againft  thofe  who  are 
perhaps  of  the  fame  family,  or  at  lead  of  the  fame  religion  or  nation,  but 
againft  thofe  who  are  the  open,  profelTed,  undoubted  enemies  of  theirfaith, 
liberty  and  country.  When  the  Romans  were  prelTed  with  a  foreign  ene- 
my,  the  Ladies  voluntarily  contributed  all  their  rings  and  jewels  to  affiil 
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the  Government  under  the  public  exigence,  which  appeared  fo  laudable 
an  a6lion  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  that  from  thenceforth  it  was 
permitted  by  a  law  to  pronounce  public  orations  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman' 
in  praife  of  the  deceafed  perfon,  which  till  that  time  was  peculiar  to  men. 
Would  our  Ejiglijh  Ladies,  inftead  of  flicking  on  a  patch  againfl  thofe  of 
their  own  country,  fhew  themfelves  fo  truly  public-fpirited  as  to  facrifice 
every  one  her  necklace  againfl  the  common  enemy,  what  decrees  ought  not 
to  be  made  in  favor  of  them? 

Since  I  am  colleding  upon  this  fubje^l  fuch  paffages  as  occur  to  my 
memory  out  of  ancient  Authors;  I  cannot  omit  a  fentence  in  the  celebrated 
funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  which  he  made  in  honor  of  thofe  brave  Athenians 
that  were  flain  in  a  fight  with  the  Lacedemonians.  After  having  addreffed 
himfelf  to  the  feveral  ranks  and  orders  of  his  countrymen,  and  fliewn  them 
how  they  fhould  behave  themfelves  in  the  public  caufe,  he  turns  to  the 
female  part  of  his  audience;  "  And  as  for  you  (fays  he)  I  fhall  advife  you 
"  in  very  few  words:  Afpire  only  to  thofe  virtues  that  are  peculiar  to  your 
'■'■  fex;  follow  your  natural  modefty,  and  think  it  your  greateft  commenda- 
"  tion,  not  to  be  talked  of  one  way  or  other. 

N°  83.  Tueflay,  June  5. 


■Animum  pidura  pafcit  inani.  Virg. 


WHEN  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking  my  diverfions  without 
doors,  I  frequently  make  a  little  party  with  two  or  three  fele^l 
friends,  to  vifit  any  thing  curious  that  may  be  feen  under  covert.  My 
principal  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  pictures,  infomuch  that  when 
I  have  found  the  weather  fet  in  to  be  very  bad,  I  have  taken  a  whole  day's 
journey  to  fee  a  gallery  that  is  furnifhed  by  the  hands  of  great  maflers. 
By  this  means,  when  the  Heavens  are  filled  with  clouds,  when  the  earth 
fwims  in  rain,  and  all  Nature  wears  a  louring  countenance,  I  withdraw 
myfelf  from  thofe  uncomfortable  fcenes  into  the  vifionary  worlds  of  art; 
where  I  meet  with  fhininglandfcapes,  gilded  triumphs,  beautiful  faces,  and 
all  thofe  other  objeds  that  fill  the  mind  with  gay  Ideas,  and  difperfe  that 
gloominefs  which  is  apt  to  hanguponit  in  thofe  dark  difconfolate  feafons. 
I  was  fome  weeks  ago  in  a  courfe  of  thefe  diverfions:  which  had  taken 
fuch  an  entire  poffeffion  of  my  imagination,  that  they  formed  in  it  a  fhort 
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morning's  dream,  which  I  fliall  communicate  to  my  Reader,  rather  as  the 
firfl  fketch  and  outlines  of  a  vifion,  than  as  a  finiflied  piece. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long  fpacious  gallery,  which  had 
one  fide  covered  with  pieces  of  all  the  famous  painters  who  are  now  living, 
and  the  other  with  the  works  of  the  greatefl:  mafters  that  are  dead. 

On  the  fide  of  the  living,  I  faw  feveral  perfons  bufy  in  drawing, 
coloring  and  defigning;  on  the  fide  of  the  dead  Painters,  I  could  not 
difcover  more  than  one  perfon  at  work,  who  was  exceeding  flow  in  his  mo- 
tions, and  wonderfullv  nice  in  his  touches. 

I  was  refolved  to  examine  the  feveral  Artifts  that  flood  before  me,  and 
accordingly  applied  myfelf  to  the  flde  of  the  living.  The  firfl  I  obferved 
at  work  in  this  part  of  the  gallery  was  Vanity,  with  his  hair  tied  behind  him 
in  a  ribbon,  and  dreiTed  like  a  Frenchman.  All  the  faces  he  drew  were 
very  remarkable  for  their  fmiles,  and  a  certain  fmirking  air,  which  he  be- 
ftowed  indifi^erently  on  every  age  and  degree  of  either  fex.  The  toujours 
gai  appeared  even  in  his  Judges,  Bifliops,  and  privy  counfellors:  in  a  word, 
all  his  men  were  Petits  Maitres,  and  all  his  women  Coquettes.  The  Drapery 
of  his  figures  was  extremely  well-fuited  to  his  faces,  and  was  made  up  of  all 
the  glaring  colors  that  could  be  mixt  together;  every  part  of  the  drefs  was 
in  a  flutter,  and  endeavored  to  diflinguifli  itfelf  above  the  refl. 

On  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  flood  a  laborious  workman,  who  I  found 
was  his  humble  admirer,  and  copied  after  him.  He  was  drefled  like  a 
German,  and  had  a  very  hard  name  that  founded  fomething  like  Stu- 
pidity. 

The  third  Artifl  that  I  looked  over  was  Fantafque,  drefled  like  a  Venetian 
Scaramouch.  He  had  an  excellent  hand  at  Chimara,  and  dealt  very  much 
in  diftortions  and  grimaces.  He  would  fometimes  affright  himfelf  with 
the  phantoms  that  flowed  from  his  pencil.  In  fhort,  the  moft  elaborate  of 
his  pieces  was  at  beft  but  a  terrifying  dream;  and  one  could  fay  nothing 
more  of  his  fineft  figures,  than  that  they  were  agreeable  monflers. 

The  fourth  perfon  I  examined,  was  very  remarkable  for  his  haflyhand, 
which  left  his  piece  fo  unfiniflied,  that  the  beauty  in  the  picture  (which 
was  deflgned  to  continue  as  a  monument  of  it  to  poflerity)  faded  foon- 
er  than  in  the  perfon  after  whom  it  was  drawn.  He  made  fo  much 
hafle  to  difpatch  his  bufinefs,  that  he  neither  gave  himfelf  time  to  clean 
his  pencils,  nor  mix  his  colors.  The  name  of  this  expeditious  workman 
was  Avarice. 

Not  far  from  this  Artifl  I  faw  another  of  a  quite  different  nature,  who 
was  drefled  in  the  habit  of  a  Dutchman,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Lidu/lry. 
His  figures  were  wonderfully  labored;  if  he  drew  the  portraiture  of  a  man, 

he 
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he  did  not  omit  a  fingle  hair  in  his  face;  if  the  figure  of  a  flap,  there  was 
not  a  rope  among  the  tackle  that  efcaped  him.  He  had  iikewife  hung  a 
great  part  of  the  wall  with  night-pieces,  that  feemed  to  fliew  themfelves  by 
the  candles  which  were  lighted  up  in  feveral  parts  of  them;  and  were  fo 
inflamed  by  the  fun-fliine  which  accidentally  fell  upon  them,  that  at  firft 
fight  I  could  fcarce  forbear  crying  out,  Fire. 

The  five  foregoing  Artifts  were  the  mofl  confiderable  on  this  fide  the  gal- 
lery; there  were  indeed  feveral  others  whom  I  had  not  time  to  look  into. 
One  of  them,  however,  I  could  not  forbear  obferving,  who  was  very  bufy 
in  retouching  the  fineft  pieces,  though  he  produced  no  originals  of  his  own. 
His  pencil  aggravated  every  feature  that  was  before  over-charged,  loaded 
every  defe6l,  and  poifoned  every  color  it  touched.  Though  this  workman 
did  fo  much  mifchief  on  the  fide  of  the  living,  he  never  turned  his  eye 
towards  that  of  the  dead.      His  name  was  Envy. 

Having  taken  a  curfory  view  of  one  fide  of  the  gallery,  I  turned  myfelf 
to  that  which  was  filled  by  the  works  of  thofe  great  mailers  that  were  dead; 
when  immediately  I  fancied  myfelf  fianding  before  a  multitude  of  fpeda- 
tors,  and  thoufands  of  eyes  looking  upon  me  at  once;  for  all  before  me  ap- 
peared fo  like  men  and  women,  that  I  almoft  forgot  they  were  pi6lures. 
Raphael's  figures  flood  in  one  row,  Titian  s  in  another,  Guido  Rhenfs  in  a 
third.  One  part  of  the  wall  was  peopled  by  Hannibal  Carrache,  another  by 
Correggio,  and  another  by  Rubens.  To  be  fliort,  there  was  not  a  great  ma- 
fter  among  the  dead  who  had  not  contributed  to  the  embellifhment  of  this 
fide  of  the  gallery.  The  perfons  that  owed  their  being  to  thefe  feveral  ma- 
tters appeared  all  of  them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  differed  among  one  a- 
nother  only  in  the  variety  of  their  fhapes,  complexions,  and  cloaths;  fo 
that  they  looked  like  different  nations  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

Obferving  an  old  man  (who  was  the  fame  perfon  I  before  mentioned,  as 
the  only  Artift  that  was  at  work  on  this  fide  of  the  gallery)  creeping  up 
and  down  from  one  pi6lure  to  another,  and  retouching  all  the  fine  pieces 
that  flood  before  me,  I  could  not  but  be  very  attentive  to  all  his  motions. 
I  found  his  pencil  was  fo  very  light,  that  it  worked  imperceptibly,  and  af- 
ter a  thoufand  touches,  fcarce  produced  any  vifible  effe6l  in  the  pidure  on 
which  he  was  employed.  However,  as  he  bufied  himfelf  incefl^antly,  and 
repeated  touch  after  touch  without  reft  or  intermiflion,  he  wore  off^  infen- 
fibly  every  little  difagreeable  glofs  that  hung  upon  a  figure:  he  alfo  added 
fuch  a  beautiful  brown  to  thefhades,  and  mellownefs  to  the  colors,  that  he 
made  every  pi^iure  appear  more  perfe6l  than  when  it  came  frefli  from  the 
matter's  pencil,      I  could  not  forbear  looking  upon  the  face  of  this  ancient 

VOL,  n,  Yyy  workman. 
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workman,  and  immediately,  by  the  long  lock  of  hair  upon  his   forehead, 
difcovered  him  to  be  Time. 

Whether  it  were  becaufe  the  thread  of  my  dream  was  at  an  end,  I  can- 
not tell,  but  upon  my  taking  a  furvey  of  this  imaginary  old  man,  my  fleep 
left  me. 


N°  85.  T/mrfday,  June  7. 

Interdum  fpeciofa  locis,  morataque  re6le 

Fabula  nullius  Veneris,  fine  ponder e  et  arte, 

Valdius  ohleBat  populum,  meliujque  moratur, 

Quam  verjus  inopes  rerum,  nugaqiie  canorce.  Hor. 

IT  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  fee  any  printed  or  written  pa- 
per upon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up  and  lay  it  afide  carefully,  as  not 
knowing  but  it  may  contain  fome  piece  of  their  Alcoran.  I  mufl  confefs  I 
have  fo  much  of  the  Mujfulman  in  me,  that  I  cannot  forbear  looking  into 
every  printed  paper  which  comes  in  my  way,  under  whatfoever  defpicable 
circumflances  it  may  appear:  for  as  no  mortal  Author,  in  the  ordinary 
fate  and  viciffitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  ufe  his  works  may,  fome  time 
or  other,  be  applied,  a  man  may  often  meet  with  very  celebrated  names  in 
a  paper  of  tobacco.  I  have  lighted  my  pipe  more  than  once  with  the  wri- 
tings of  a  Prelate;  and  know  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  for  thefefeveral  years, 
has  converted  the  Effays  of  a  man  of  quality  into  a  kind  of  fringe  for  his  can- 
dlefticks.  I  remember  in  particular,  after  having  read  over  a  Poem  of  an 
eminent  Author  on  a  victory,  I  met  with  feveral  fragments  of  it  upon  the 
next  rejoicing  day,  which  had  been  employed  in  fquibs  and  crackers,  and 
by  that  means  celebrated  its  fubje61  in  a  double  capacity.  I  once  met  with 
a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter  under  a  Chrijlmas  Pye.  Whether  or  no  the  paftry-cook 
had  made  ufe  of  it  through  chance  or  waggery,  for  the  defence  of  that  fu- 
perflitious  Viande,  I  know  not;  but  upon  the  perufal  of  it,  I  conceived  fo 
good  an  Idea  of  the  Author's  piety,  that  I  bought  the  whole  book.  I  have 
often  profited  by  thefe  accidental  readings,  and  have  fometimes  found  very 
curious  pieces  that  are  either  out  of  print,  or  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fhops  of  our  London  bookfellers.      For  this  reafon,  when  my  friends  take  a 

furvey 
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furvey  of  my  library,  they  are  very  much  furprifed  to  find,  upon  the  fhelf 
of  folios,  two  long  band-boxes  Handing  upright  among  my  books,  till  I  let 
them  fee  that  they  are  both  of  them  lined  with  deep  erudition,  andabftrufe' 
literature.  I  might  likewife  mention  a  paper-kite,  from  which  I  have  re- 
ceived great  improvement:  and  a  hat-cafe,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for 
all  the  beavers  in  Great- Britain.  This  my  inquifitive  temper,  or  rather 
impertinent  humor  of  prying  into  all  forts  of  writing,  with  my  natural  a- 
verfion  to  loquacity,  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  employment  when  I  enter  any 
houfe  in  the  country;  for  I  cannot  for  my  heart  leave  a  room,  before  I 
have  thoroughly  ftudied  the  walls  of  it,  and  examined  the  feveral  printed 
papers  which  are  ufually  pafted  upon  them.  The  laft  piece  that  I  met  with 
upon  this  occafion,  gave  me  a  moft  exquifite  pleafure.  My  Reader  will 
think  I  am  not  ferious,  when  I  acquaint  him  that  the  piece  I  am  going  to 
fpeak  of  was  the  old  Ballad  of  the  Two  children  in  the  Wood,  which  is  one  of 
the  darling  Songs  of  the  common  people,  and  has  been  the  delight  of  moft 
EngliJIimen  in  fome  part  of  their  age. 

This  Song  is  a  plain  fimple  copy  of  nature,  deftitute  of  all  the  helps  and 
ornaments  of  art.  The  tale  of  it  is  a  pretty  tragical  ftory,  and  pleafes  for 
no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  it  it  a  copy  of  nature.  There  is  even  a  defpi- 
cable  fimplicity  in  the  verfe;  and  yet  becaufe  the  fentiments  appear  ge- 
nuine and  unaffeded,  they  are  able  to  move  the  mind  of  the  moft  polite 
Reader  with  inward  meltings  of  humanity  and  compalTion,  The  incidents 
grow  out  of  the  fubjecl,  and  are  fuch  as  are  the  moft  proper  to  excite  pity; 
for  which  reafon  the  whole  narration  has  fomething  in  it  very  moving,  not- 
withftanding  the  Author  of  it  (whoever  he  was)  has  delivered  it  in  fuch  an 
abje6l  phrafe  and  poornefs  of  expreflion,  that  the  quoting  any  part  of  it 
would  look  like  a  defign  of  turning  it  into  ridicule.  But  though  the  lan- 
guage is  mean,  the  thoughts,  as  1  have  before  faid,  from  one  end  to  the 
other  are  natural,  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  pleafe  thofe  who  are  not 
judges  of  language,  or  thofe  who,  notwithftanding  they  are  judges  of  lan- 
guage, have  a  true  and  unprejudiced  tafte  of  nature.  The  condition, 
fpeech,  and  behaviour  of  the  dying  parents,  with  the  age,  innocence,  and 
diftrefs  of  the  children,  are  fet  forth  in  fuch  tender  circumftances,  that  it  is 
impoflible  for  a  Reader  of  common  humanity  not  to  be  affeded  with  them. 
As  for  the  circumftance  of  the  Robin- red-breajl,  it  is  indeed  a  little  poetical 
ornament;  and  to  fliew  the  genius  of  the  Author  amidft  all  his  fimplicity, 
it  is  juft  the  fame  kind  of  fidion  which  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Latin  Poets 
has  made  ufe  of  upon  a  parallel  occafion;  I  mean  that  paffage  in  Horace, 
where  he  defcribes  himfelf  when  he  was  a  child,  fallen  afleep  in  a  defert 
wood,  and  covered  with  leaves  by  the  Turtles  that  took  pity  on  him. 

Y  y  y  2  Me 
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Me  fahulojce  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apulia, 

Ludo  fatigatumque  Jomno 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 

Texere 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Dorfet,  who  had  the  greateft  wit  temper- 
ed with  the  greatefl  candor,  and  was  one  of  the  fined  Critics  as  well  as 
the  belt  Poets,  of  his  age,  had  a  numerous  colle^iion  of  old  Englifh  Ballads, 
and  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  the  reading  of  them.  I  can  affirm  the 
fame  of  Mr.  Dryden,  and  know  feveral  of  the  moll  refined  writers  of  our 
prefent  age  who  are  of  the  fame  humor. 

I  might  likewife  refer  my  Reader  to  Molieres  thoughts  on  this  fubje(^,  as 
he  has  expreffed  them  in  the  charader  of  the  Mijanthrope ;  but  thofe  only 
who  are  endowed  with  a  true  greatnefs  of  Soul  and  Genius,  can  divefl; 
themfelves  of  the  little  Images  of  Ridicule,  and  admire  nature  in  her  fim- 
plicity  and  nakednefs.  As  for  the  little  conceited  Wits  of  the  age,  who 
can  only  Qiew  their  judgment  by  finding  fault,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
admire  thefeprodu61ions,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  the 
beauties  of  nature,  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  relifli  even  thofe  com- 
pofitions  that,  with  all  the  beauties  of  Nature,  have  alfo  the  additional  ad- 
vantages of  Art. 

N^  86.  Friday,  June  8. 

Heu  quam  difficile  ejl  crimen  non  prodere  vultul  Ovid. 

THERE  are  feveral  Arts  which  all  men  are  in  fome  meafure  mailers 
of,  without  having  been  at  the  pains  of  learning  them.  Every  one 
that  fpeaks  or  reafons  is  a  Grammarian-  and  a  Logician,  though  he  may 
be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  Grammar  or  Logic,  as  they  are 
delivered  in  books  and  fyllems.  In  the  fame  manner,  every  one  is  in 
fome  degree  a  mafter  of  that  Art  which  is  generally  diflinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Phyfiognomy ;  and  naturally  forms  to  himfelf  the  charailer  or  for- 
tune of  a  llranger,  from  the  features  and  lineaments  of  his  face.  We  are 
no  fooner  prefented  to  any  one  we  never  faw  before,  but  we  are  immedi- 
ately ftruck  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  referved,  an  affable,  or  a  good- 
natured 
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natured  man;  and  upon  our  firfl  going  into  a  company  of  ftrangers,  our 
benevolence  or  averfion,  awe  or  contempt,  rifes  naturally  towards  feveral 
particular  perfons,  before  we  have  heard  them  fpeak  a  fingle  word,  or  fo' 
much  as  kno.w  who  they  are. 

Every  paffion  gives  a  particular  call  to  the  countenance,  and  is  apt  to 
difcover  itfelf  in  fome  feature  or  other.  I  have  feen  an  eye  curfe  for  half 
an  hour  together,  and  an  eye-brow  call  a  man  fcoundrel.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  lovers  to  complain,  refent,  languifh,  defpair,  and  die,  in 
dumb  fliow.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  fo  apt  to  frame  a  notion  of  every 
man's  humor  or  circumftances  by  his  looks,  that  I  have  fometimes  em- 
ployed myfelf  from  Charing-Crojs  to  the  Royal- Exchange  in  drawing  the  cha- 
ra6lers  of  thofe  who  have  paffed  by  me.  When  I  fee  a  man  with  a  four 
rivell'd  face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his  wife;  and  when  I  meet  with  an 
open  ingenuous  countenance,  I  think  on  the  happinefs  of  his  friends,  his 
family,  and  relations. 

I  cannot  recolle^l  the  Author  of  a  famous  faying  to  a  flranger  who  ftood 
filent  in  his  company.  Speak  that  I  may  fee  thee.  But,  with  fubmiffion,  I 
think  we  may  be  better  known  by  our  looks  than  by  our  words,  and  that 
a  man's  fpeech  is  much  more  eafily  difguifed  than  his  countenance.  In 
this  cafe,  however,  I  think  the  air  of  the  whole  face  is  much  more  expref- 
five  than  the  lines  of  it:  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generally  nothing  elfe 
but  the  inward  difpofition  of  the  mind  made  vifible. 

Thofe  who  have  eflablifhed  Phyfiognomy  into  an  art,  and  laid  down  rules 
of  judging  mens  tempers  by  their  faces,  have  regarded  the  features  much 
more  than  the  air.      Martial  has  a  pretty  Epigram  on  this  fubje61. 

Crine  ruber,  niger  ore,  hrevis  pede,  lumine  la/us; 
Rem  magnam  prcejlas,  T^ile,  fi  bonus  es. 

Thy  beard  and  head  are  of  a  different  die; 
Short  of  one  foot,   d/Jlorted  in  an  eye: 
With  all  thefe  tokens  of  a  knave  complete, 
Should'fi  thou  be  honefl,  thou'rt  a  dev'lifli  cheat. 

I  have  feen  a  very  ingenious  Author  on  this  fubjed,  who  founds  his  fpe- 
culations  on  the  fuppofition,  that  as  a  man  hath  in  the  mould  of  his  face  a 
remote  likenefs  to  that  of  an  Ox,  ?  Sheep,  a  Lion,  an  Hog,  or  any  other 
creature;  he  hath  the  fame  referablance  in  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  is 
fubjed  to  thofe  paffions  which  are  predominant  in  the  creature  that  appears 
in  his  countenance.  Accordingly  he  gives  the  prints  of  feveral  faces  that 
are  of  a  different  mould,  and  by  a  little  over-charging  the  likenefs,  difcovers 
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the  fisures  of  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  brutal  faces  in  human  features.  I  re- 
member  in  the  hfe  of  the  famous  Prince  o{  Conde  the  writer  obferves,  the 
face  of  that  Prince  was  like  the  face  of  an  Eagle,  and  that  the  Prince  was 
very  well  pleafed  to  be  told  fo.  In  this  cafe  therefore  we  may  be  fure, 
that  he  had  in  his  mind  fome  general  implicit  notion  of  this  art  of  Phyli- 
ognomy  which  I  have  juft  now  mentioned;  and  that  when  his  Courtiers 
told  him,  his  face  was  made  like  an  Eagle's,  he  underflood  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  they  had  told  him,  there  was  fomething  in  his  looks  which 
fliewed  him  to  be  ftrong,  active,  piercing,  and  of  a  royal  defcent.  Whether 
or  no  the  different  motions  of  the  animal  fpirits  in  different  paflions,  may 
have  any  effe6l  on  the  mould  of  the  face  when  the  lineaments  are  pliable 
and  tender,  or  whether  the  fame  kind  of  fouls  require  the  fame  kind  of  ha- 
bitations, I  fhall  leave  to  the  conlideration  of  the  curious.  In  the  mean 
time  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  glorious  than  for  a  man  to  give  the  lie 
to  his  face,  and  to  be  an  honeft,  juft,  good-natured  man,  in  fpite  of  all 
thofe  marks  and  fignatures  which  nature  feems  to  have  fet  upon  him  for 
the  contrary.  This  very  often  happens  among  thofe,  who  inftead  of  being 
exafperated  by  their  own  looks,  or  envying  the  looks  of  others,  apply  them- 
felves  entirely  to  the  cultivating  of  their  minds,  and  getting  thofe  beauties 
which  are  more  lafting,  and  more  ornamental.  I  have  feen  many  an  ami- 
able piece  of  deformity;  and  have  obferved  a  certain  chearfulnefs  in  as  bad 
a  fyftem  of  features  as  ever  was  clapped  together,  which  hath  appeared 
more  lovely  than  all  the  blooming  charms  of  an  infolent  beauty.  There  is 
a  double  praife  due  to  virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  that  feems  to 
have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice;  in  many  fuch  cafes  the  foul 
and  the  body  do  not  feem  to  be  fellows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  this  nature.  There  chanced  to 
be  a  great  Phyfiognomift  in  his  time  at  Athens,  who  had  made  ftrange  difco- 
veries  of  mens  tempers  and  inclinations  by  their  outward  appearances. 
Socrates's  difciples,  that  they  might  put  this  Artift  to  the  trial,  carried  him 
to  their  mafter,  whom  he  had  never  feen  before,  and  did  not  know  he  was 
then  in  company  with  him.  After  a  fliort  examination  of  his  face,  the 
Phyfiognomift  pronounced  him  the  moft  lewd,  libidinous,  drunken  old  fel- 
low, that  he  had  ever  met  with  in  his  whole  life.  Upon  which  the  difci- 
ples all  burft  out  a  laughing,  as  thinking  they  had  dete61ed  the  falfhood  and 
vanity  of  his  art.  But  Socrates  told  them,  that  the  principles  of  his  art 
might  be  very  true,  notwithftanding  his  prefent  miftake:  for  that  he  him- 
felf  was  naturally  inclined  to  thofe  particular  vices  which  the  Phyfiognomift 
had  difcovered  in  his  countenance,  but  that  he  had  conquered  the  ftrong 
difpofitions  he  was  born  with  by  the  dilates  of  Philofophy. 

We 
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We  are  indeed  told  by  an  ancient  Author,  that  Socrates  very  much  re- 
fembled  Silenus  in  his  face;  which  we  find  to  have  been  very  rightly  ob- 
ferved  from  theftatues  and  bufts  of  both,  that  are  flill  extant;  as  well  as  on 
feveral  antique  feals  and  precious  (tones,  which  are  frequently  enough  to 
be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But  however  obfervations  of 
this  nature  may  fometimes  hold,  a  wife  manftiouldbe  particularly  cautious 
how  he  gives  credit  to  a  man's  outward  appearance.  It  is  an  irreparable 
injuftice  we  are  guilty  of  towards  one  another,  when  we  are  prejudiced  by 
the  looks  and  features  of  thofe  whom  we  do  not  know.  How  often  do  we 
conceive  hatred  againft  a  perfon  of  worth,  or  fancy  a  man  to  be  proud  and 
ill-natured  by  his  afped,  whom  we  think  we  cannot  efteem  too  much  when 
we  are  acquainted  with  his  real  charader?  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  admirable 
fyftem  of  ethics,  reckons  this  particular  inclination  to  take  a  prejudice  a- 
gainft  a  man  for  his  looks,  among  the  fmaller  vices  in  morality,  and,  if  1 
remember,  gives  it  the  name  of  a  Projopolepfia. 


N°  89.  "Tuejday ,  June  12. 
Petite  hinc  juvenefque  fenefque 


Finem  animo  certum,  miferifque  viatica  canis.  - 

Cras  hoc  Jiet.      Idem  eras  Jiet.      Quid?  qiia/i  magnum 

Jfempe  diem  donas;  fed  cum  lux  altera  venit 

Jam  cras  hejternum  confumpjimus  ;  ecce  aliud  cras 

Egerit  hos  annos,  etfemper  paulum  erit  ultra. 

Nam  quamvis  prope  te,  quamvis  temonefub  una 

Vertenlem  fefe  frujira  JeSiabere  canthum.  Ferf. 

AS  my  correfpondents  upon  the  fubje^l  of  love  are  very  numerous,  it 
is  my  defign,  if  poffible,  to  range  them  under  feveral  heads,  and  ad- 
drefs  myfelf  to  them  at  different  times.  The  firfl  branch  of  them,  to  whofe 
fervice  I  fhall  dedicate  this  paper,  are  thofe  that  have  to  do  with  women 
of  dilatory  tempers,  who  are  for  fpinning  out  the  time  of  courtfliip  to  an 
immoderate  length,  v/ithout  being  able  either  to  clofe  with  their  lovers, 
or  to  difmifs  them.  I  have  many  letters  by  me  filled  with  complaints  a- 
gainfi  this  fort  of  women.  In  one  of  them  no  lefs  a  man  than  a  brother  of 
the  coiff  tells  me,  that  he  began  his  fuit  Vice/mo  nono  Caroli  fecundi  before  he 

had 
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had  been  a  twelve-month  at  the   Temple;  that    he  profecuted   it  for  many 
years  after  he  was  called  to    the  Bar;    that  at  prefent   he    is   a  Serjeant  at 
Law;   and  notwithftanding   he  hoped  that  matters    would  have   been  long 
fince  brought   to  an  iffue,  the  fair  one    ftill   demurs.      I  am  fo  well  pleafed 
with  this  Gentleman's  Phrafe,  that  I  fhall  diflinguifh  this  fe6l  of  women  by 
the   title  of  Demurrers.      I  find  by  another  letter  from  one  that  calls  him- 
felf  Thyrfis^  that  his  miftrefs  has  been  demurring  above    thefe  feven   years. 
But  among  all   my  Plaintiffs  of  this  nature.  I  muft  pity    the    unfortunate 
Philander^  a  man  of  a  conftant  paffion  and  plentiful  fortune,  who  fets  forth 
that  the  timorous  and  irrefolute  Sylvia  has   demurred  till  fhe  is  pall  child- 
bearing.      5^r^j6Ao?i  appears   by  his  letter  to  be  a  very  choleric   lover,  and 
irrevocably  fmitten  with  one  that  demurs  out  of  felf-interefl.      He  tells  me 
with  great  paffion  that  flie  has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  youth;   that  Qie  dril- 
led him  on  to  five  and  fifty,  and  that  he  verily  believes  fhe  will  drop  him  in 
his  old  age  if  Ihe  can  find  her  account  in  another.      I    fhall  conclude  this 
narrative  with  a  letter  from    honeft  Sam  HopewelU    a  very  pleafant  fellow, 
who  it  feems  has  at  lafl  married  a  Demurrer:  Imuftonly  premife,  that  ^a/??, 
who  is  a  very  good  bottle-companion,  has  been  thediverfion  of  his  friends, 
upon  account  of  his  paffion,  ever  fince  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  eighty  one. 

Dear  Sir, 
*'  AZOU  know  very  well  my  paffion  for  Mrs.  Martha,  and  what  a  dance 
"  X  Ihe  has  led  me:  fhe  took  me  out  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  and 
"  dodged  with  me  above  thirty  years.  I  have  loved  her  till  fhe  is  grown  as 
■'■  gray  as  a  cat,  and  am  with  much  ado  become  the  mailer  of  her  perfon, 
■ '  fuch  as  it  is  at  prefent.  She  is  however  in  my  eye  a  very  charming  old 
"  woman.  We  often  lament  that  we  did  not  marry  fooner,  butfliehas  no- 
'•  body  to  blame  for  it  butherfelf:  You  know  very  well  that  (he  would  never 
"  think  of  me  whilft  fhe  had  a  tooth  in  her  head.  I  have  put  the  date  of 
"  my  paffion  (Anno  Amoris  trigefimo  prim.o)  inftead  of  a  poefy,  on  my  wed- 
"  ding- ring.  I  expe^  you  fhould  fend  me  a  congratulatory  letter,  or,  if 
*'  you  pleafe,  an  Epithalamium.,  upon  this  occafion. 

Mrs.  Martha'i  and  yours  eternally, 

SAM    HOPEWELL. 

In  order  to  banifh  an  evil  out  of  the  world,  that  does  not  only  produce 
great  uneafinefs  to  private  perfons,  but  has  alfoavery  bad  influence  on  the 
public,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew  the  folly  of  Demurring  from  two  or  three 
refle6iions,  which  I  earnellly  recommend  to  the  thoughts  of  my  fair 
Readers.  Firfi 
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Firll  of  all  I  would  have  them  ferioufly  think  on  the  fhortnefs  of  their 
time.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all  her  tricks  in.  A 
timorous  woman  drops  into  her  grave  before  fhe  has  done  deliberating. ' 
Were  the  age  of  man  the  fame  that  it  was  before  the  flood,  a  lady  might 
facrifice  half  a  century  to  a  fcruple,  and  be  two  or  three  ages  in  demurring. 
Had  fhe  nine  hundred  years  good,  fhe  might  hold  out  to  the  converfion  of 
the  Jews,  before  fhe  thought  fit  to  be  prevailed  upon.  But,  alas!  flie  ought 
to  play  her  part  in  hafte,  when  fhe  conliders  that  fhe  is  fuddenly  to  quit 
the  llage,   and  make  room  for  others. 

In  the  fecond  place,  I  would  defire  my  female  Readers  to  confider,  that 
as  the  term  of  life  is  fhort,  that  of  beauty  is  much  fhorter.  The  finefl  fkin 
wrinkles  in  a  few  years,  and  lofes  the  ftrength  of  its  coloring  fo  foon, 
that  we  have  fcarce  time  to  admire  it.  I  might  embellifh  this  fubjed  with 
rofes  and  rainbows,  and  feveral  other  ingenious  conceits,  which  I  may  pof- 
fibly  referve  for  another  opportunity. 

There  is  a  third  confideration  which  I  would  likewife  recommend  to  a 
demurrer,  and  that  is  the  great  danger  of  her  falling  in  love  when  fhe  is  about 
threefcore,  if  fhe  cannot  fatisfy  her  doubts  and  fcruples  before  that  time. 
There  is  a  kind  of  latter fpring,  thatfometimes  gets  into  the  blood  of  an  old 
woman,  and  turns  her  into  a  very  odd  fort  of  an  animal.  I  would  therefore 
have  the  demurrer  confider  what  a  ftrange  figure  flie  will  make,  if  fhe  chances 
to  get  over  all  difficulties,  and  comes  to  a  final  refolution,  in  that  unfeafon- 
able  part  of  her  life. 

I  would  not  however  be  underflood,  by  any  thing  I  have  here  faid,  to  dif- 
courage  that  natural  modefty  in  the  fex,  which  renders  a  retreat  from  the 
firft  approaches  of  a  lover  both  fafhionable  and  graceful;  all  that  I  intend, 
is,  to  advife  them,  when  they  are  prompted  by  reafon  and  inclination,  to  de- 
mur only  out  of  form,  and  fo  far  as  decency  requires.  A  virtuous  woman 
fhould  rejed  the  firfl  offer  of  marriage,  as  a. good  man  does  that  of  a  bifiiop- 
ric;  but  I  would  advife  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  perfift  in  refufmg 
what  they  fecretly  approve.  I  would  in  this  particular  propofe  the  exam- 
ple of  Eve  to  all  her  daughters,  as  Milton  has  reprefented  her  in  the  follow- 
ing pafTage,  which  I  cannot  forbear  tranfcribing  entire,  though  only  the 
twelve  laft  lines  are  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 

The  rib  he  formed  andfajhiond  with  his  hands; 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew. 
Manlike,  but  diff'rentfex,Jo  lovely  fair. 
That  what feem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  feemd  noiu 
Mean,  or  in  her  fumm'd  up,  in  her  contain  d, 
VOL.  IL  Zzz  And 
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And  in  her  looks;  lohichfroin  that  time  infus'd 
Sioeetnejs  into  my  heart  unfelt  before : 
And  into  all  things  from  her  airinfpir'd 
The  fpirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 

She  difappeaf  d,  and  left  me  dark!  I  wak'd 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  lofs,  and  other  pleafures  all  abjure : 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off. 
Such  as  Ifavj  her  in  my  dream,  adorn  d 
With  lohat  all  earth  or  heaven  could  be/low 
To  make  her  amiable.     Onflie  came. 
Led  by  her  heav'rdy  Maker,  though  unfeen. 
And  guided  by  his  voice,  nor  uninform'd 
Of  nuptial  fanBity  and  marriage  rites : 
Grace  luas  in  all  her  fieps,  heavn  in  her  eye. 
In  every  geflure  dignity  and  love. 
J  overjoy  d,  could  not  forbear  aloud . 

This  turn  hath  made  amends;  thou  hajl  fulfill' d 
Thy  loords.  Creator  bounteous  and  benign  \ 
Giver  of  all  things  fair,  but  fair  eft  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  envieft.     I  now  fee 
Bone  of  my  bone,flefti  ofmyflefh,  myfelf 

SJie  heard  me  thus,  and  though  divinely  brought, 
■"(Hj  C-  .Wir.'^et  innocence  and  virgin  modefty. 

Her  virtue,  and  the  confidence  ofi  her  worth, 

That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unfiought  be  won. 

Mot  obvious,  not  obtrufwe,  butretifd 

The  more  defiirable;  or,  tofiay  all, 

Mature  herfielfi,  though  pure  ofi fiinjul  thought, 

Wrought  inherfio,  that  feeing  mefihe  turnd; 

I  fiollow'd  her : '  She  what  was  honor  knew. 

And  with  obfiequious  majefty  approved 

My  pleaded  reafion.     To  the  nuptial  bower 

I  led  her  bhfhing  like  the  morn 
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4  B  I  GAI  L  S    Male,    in   fafliion   among   the 

Zl      Ladies,  pag-e  458. 
U.  M.  Acilianus,    recommended   by  Tliny  for  a  huf- 

band,  179. 
Acroftic,    a  piece    of  falfe  wit,    divided  into  fimple 

and  compound,  4S8. 
Adda  and  the  Adige  defcribed,  i8,  19. 
Advertifement  of  the  -^Izj  csXlzd  Love  for  Love,  for 

Daggers  benefit,  242. 
Advertifements,  a  differtation  upon  them,  317,  &c. 
Advice;  no  order  of  perfons  too  great  to  beadvifed, 

436- 
AEneas  his  defcent  into  the  empire  of  Death,    and 

adventures  there,    277,  Sec. 
AEqui  Falifci  of  Virgil,  their  habitation,  126. 
AfBiftions,  imaginary,    often  prove  the  mofl;  infup- 

portable,  260,  Sec. 
Agamemnon  his  inveftive  againft  the  fair  fex,  271. 
Agrippa,  a  common  coin  but  a  rare  buft,  134. 
Alban  lake,  124. 

Albano,  for  what  famous,  123,  124. 
Albula  river,  120. 

Album  Graecum  prefcribed  to  a  fick.  dog,  244. 
Alexander  the  Great,  fome  of  his  bufts,  134. 
Alexander  Truncheon,    fore-man  of  the  male  Jury  in 

Bickerjlaffe' ^  court  of  Honor,  340. 
Allegories  profitable  to  the  mind  as  hunting  to  the 

body,  263.     An  allegorical  fable  applied  out    of 

Homer,  ibid. 
Allegory  of  Virtue  and  Pleafure  making  court   to 

Socrates,  196,  &:c. 
Alps,  thofe  mountains  defcribed,  144  to  149. 
Ambition,    what    age   of  man  moft  addifted  to  it, 

23S. 
Ambroje  (St.)  his  refolute  behaviour  towards  Theodo- 

fius    the  Great,   1 1. 
Ambrofian  library  at  Milan,  12. 
Americans,  their  opinion  of  fouls,  474.     Exemplified 

in  a  vifion  of  one  of  their  countrymen,  ibid,  8cc, 
Amras  caftle  and  medals,  169. 
Amjlcrdam  theatre,  an  account  of  it,  176. 


Anagram,  what,  and  when  firft  produced,  487. 

Ancona,  its  fituation,  46. 

Andromache,  a  great  fox-hunter,  478. 

Angels  fallen,  their  difputes  defcribed  by  Milton, 
228. 

Animals  at  the  theatre,  a  fale,  175.  Impercepti- 
ble in  the  creation,  323. 

Anio  river,  isi,  122. 

Annius  Verus  his  buft,  137. 

Anthony  (St.)  oi  Padua,  his  magnificent  church,  21. 
A  natural  perfume  arifing  from  his  bones  with  a 
conjedure  upon  it,  and  his  famous  fermon  to  an 
affembly  of  fifh,  21  to  25.  The  titles  given  him 
by  a  poor  peafant,  25. 

Antiquaries,  and  writers  of  antiquities,  wherein 
faulty,  106.  Uncertainty  of  their  knowledge, 
109. 

Antiquities,   two  fets  in  jRoms,    and  the  great  difFe-' 
rence  betwixt  them,  98. 

Antium,  its  extenfive  ruins,-  for  what  famous  hereto- 
fore, 94,95,  129. 

Antoninus  Pius,  two  coins  flamped  in  his  reign,  104. 
A  medal,  136. 

Anxur,  its  pleafant  fituation,  61,  62. 

Apollo,  a  figure  in  brafs,  136.   The  God  of  verfe  and 

phyfic,  329. 
Apothecaries  great  orators,  331. 
Appennine  mountains  defcribed  by  the  Latin  poets, 

54,  55,  56,  139- 
Appian  way,  60,  137. 

April,  the  firft  of,   the  merriefl:  day  in  the  year,  465. 
Aquedufls,  Ro/»i27j,  123. 
Aquapcndcnte,  its  fine  fituation,  126. 
Aretine  made  ail   the  European  Princes    tributary  to 

him,  419. 
Ariojlo,  his  monument  in  the  BenediBine  church   at 

Ferrara,  38. 
Arijlotle,  his  obfervation  upon  the  Iambic  verfe,  445. 

Upon  Tragedy,  448,  451. 
Arfmoe,  the  firlt  mufical  opera   on  the  Engli/k  fiage, 

412. 
Arthur.  King,  the  firft  that  ever  fat  down  to  a  whole 

roafted  ox,  266. 

Z  z  z  2  Arthur, 
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Arthur,  Prince,  his  ftatue  at  Injpruck,  i68. 

AJii,  the  frontier  town  oi Savoy,  142. 

AtheifL,  his  charafter,-2  23,  2.24. 

Athenians,'  their  public  fpirit  and  virtrie,'347. 

Avarice,  what  age  of  man  moil  devoted  to  it,  238. 
Its  region  defcribed,  250.  Its  temple,  adherents, 
attendants  and  officers,  250,  ike.  472,  473.  The 
original  of  it,  470,  ice.  Operates  with  Luxury, 
ibid,  and  47 1.  Its  war  and  accommodation  with 
Luxury,  471,  473. 

Audiences,  what  ought  to  be  their  behaviour  at  the 
reprefentation  of  a  play,    246,  Sec.   areatprefent 
void  of  common  fenfe,  405. 
Avernuslike,  72,  77,  81. 

Aurelia,  her  charafter,  407. 

Aurelius,  Morals^ '  his  medal,  '  86.  Abundance  of  his 
(latues  at  ilomc,  1 11,  114,  115. 

Author,    the  necefiity  of  the  reader's  knowing  his 

fize,  temper  and  complexion,  375. 
Authors  interred,  220. 


B 


A  t£  A  lake,  126. 

Bacon  [Sir  Francis]  his  fentiraents  of  poetry,  217. 
His  legacy,  258.  His  charafter,  371.  His  pray- 
er or  pfalm,  ibid.  His  comparifon  of  a  book,  well 
written,  398.  - 

Bagpipes,  who  are  fuchin  converfation.     A  club  of 

them,  275. 
Bags  of  money  fuddenly  transformed  into  flicks  and 
■     paper,  384. 

Baiae,  the  winter  retreat  of  the  old  Romans,  74. 
Banbury,   famous  for  cakes  and  zeal,  3 16. 
Baptiji  Lully,  his  prudent  management,  431. 
Barbarity  an  attendant  on  Tyranny,  295. 
Barber  of  Milan,  his  confpiracy  to  poifon  his  fellow 

citizens,  13. 
'Barns  in  Switzerland,  their  particular  make,  154. 
Bartholomew  (St.)  his  famous  ftatue  in  the  great  church 

at  Milan,  10. 
Bafs-viol,    the  part  it  bears  in  converfation,    275. 

Where  moil  likely  to  be  found,  276. 
Bear  baiting,  Claudians,  defcription  of  it,  ig,  20. 
Bear,  held  in  mighty  veneration  at  St.  Gall,  160. 
Beef-eaters,  order  of  them,  266. 
Bell  (Mr.)  his  ingenious  device,  428. 
Bellman,  his  midnight  homily,  221. 
Bell-favage,  its  etymology,  428. 
Benacus,  defcribed  by  Virgil,  18. 
Bern,  its  public  walks  and  arfenal,  134.     The  riches 

of  its  canton,  156. 
Bickerjlaffes,  the  hiftory  and  genealogy  of  the  family, 
179,  180,  His  court-day  for  hearing  petitions, 
210.  His  reception  at  the  playhoufe,  246.  Ad- 
vice to  an  audience,  ibid.  Speech  to  poverty, 
252.     His  entertainment  at  a  friend's  houfe  who 


eats  well,  267.  His  maxim,  268.  Cenfor  of  Great 
Britain,  296.     His  adventures  in  a  journey  to  the 
Lands-end,  305.     His  receipt,    331.     His  charge 
to  the  court  of  Honor,  341. 
Birds,  a  cage  full  for  the  opera,  385. 
Biters,  their  bufinefs,  466. 

Bladder  and  firing,  modern  mufic,  how  applied,  276. 
Blank  verfe,  proper  for  tragedy,  445. 
Blanks  of  fociety,  398. 

Blvff,  Oliver,  indided  in  the  court  of  Honor,  369. 
Bolonia,  for  what  famous,  140,  8cc. 
Bolfena  lake  and  town,  126. 

Bouhours  (M.)  a  great  critic  among  the  French,  497. 
Boutz-Rimez,  what,  498. 

Brefcia,  why  more  favored  by  the  Venetians  than  any 
other  of  their  dominions ;  and  its  iron  works,  18. 
Bribery  a  folicitor  in  the  temple  of  Avarice,  251. 
Broughton  [Andrew)  his  tombftone  and  epitaph,  150. 
Browbeat  [Benjamin)  indidted  in  the  court  of  Honor, 

369. 
Brutus,  a  medal  of  his,  140. 
■Bullock  and  Norris  differently  habited,    prove   great 

helps  to  a  filly  play,  458. 
Bujj  [Benjamin)    indided  in  the  court  of  Honor  by 

Jajper  Tattle,  368. 
Butts  defcribed,  their  qualification,  466. 
Buzzard  [Benjamin)    indifted  in  the  court  of  Honor, 
360. 


C. 


/^A  ESAB.  ['Julius)  his  behaviour  to  CatullvJ  who  had 

^     put  him  into  a  lampoon,  419. 

Cajeta,  why  fo  called,  92. 

Caligula,  his  wifh,  410.     A  common  coin  but  a  rare 

bull,  134. 
Callicoat,  indifted  in  the  court  of  Honor,  359. 
Calvin,    his   advice  to  the  Genevois  before  he   died, 

162. 
Cambray  (A.B.)  author  of  Telemachus,  284. 
Cambric,  a  linen-draper,  indifted  by  the  LadyTbucA- 

wood,  358. 
Camilla's  exit  from  the  theatre,  175.    A  true  woman 

in  one  particular,  408. 
Campania  Felix,  defcribed  by  Silius  Italicus,  63. 
Canes,  how  they  ought  to  be  worn,  210,  &:c. 
Caprea  defcribed,  66,  82.   Its  fruitful  foil,  82.   Some 

account  of  the  medals  found  in  it,    83,    86,    to 

89. 
Cafe  (Dr.)  grown  rich  by  means  of  a  diftich,  330. 
Cajfis,  a  French   port,  its  pleafant  neighbourhood,  i. 
Catacombs  oi Naples,  74. 
Cehes,  his  table,  293. 
Cennis,   a  mountain  between  Turin  and  Geneva,   4, 

154- 
Cenfor,    of  fmall  wares,    an  office    to  be  erefted, 

Cenfor  J, 
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Cenfors,  a  comparlfon  betwixt  the  Roman  and  J5n- 

ti/h,  297. 
Cenfurers,  why  punifhed  more  feverely  after  death, 

286. 
Ceres,  more  flatues  of  her  at  Rome,  than  of  any  other 

of  their  deities,  iii. 
Cejtus  of  Fenwi  defcribed,  264. 
Chaplains,  a  difcourfe  upon  them,  347,  8cc. 
Charles  I.  a  famous  ftatue  of  him,  482. 
Charles  Borrcmeo  (St.)   his  fubterraneous  chapel    in 

Milan,  with  an  account  of  him,  and  a  comparifon 

of  him  to  the  ordinary  Saints  in  the  church  of 

Rome,  10. 
Chearfulnefs  andconftancy,  qualifications  abfolutely 

neceffary  in  a  married  flate,  306. 
Chevy-Chafe  ballad,  the  Speftator's  examen  of  it,  510, 

519- 
Chicken  a  modern  diet,  266. 

Child,  his  difcretion  and  great  tendernefs  for  his 
parents,  225. 

Choleric  men  cautioned,  224. 

Chrijlmas-Eve,  Shake/pearls  defcription  of  it,  222. 

Chronogram,  a  piece  of  falfe  wit,  488. 

Church  weather  glafs,  when  invented,  and  the  ufe 
of  it,  314,  to  317. 

Cicero,  a  punfier,  491. 

Cimmerians,  where  placed  by  Homer,  92. 

City-Politicians  reproved  by  Mr.  Bickerjlaffe,  284. 

Civila  Vecchia,  its  unwholfome  air,  130. 

Clarinda,  an  jdol,  in  what  manner  worfhip'd,  518. 

Qeanthe,  her  flory,  406. 

Clergy,  a  threefold  divifionof  them,  415. 

Clergyman,  one  of  the  Speftator's  club,  381,  3S2. 

Clitnmnus,  the  quality  of  its  waters,  49. 

Clubs,  nocturnal  affemblies,  their  feveral  kinds,  ori- 
ginals   and   rules,   394,    Sec.      Everlafting    club. 

Cock's  crowing  in  Hamlet,  reflexions  on  it,  222. 

Coins,  ancient,  the  coUeftions  of  them  very  defi- 
cient, 1 14. 

Colonna  infame,  a  pillar  at  Milan,  13. 

Commerce,  a  Goddefs  in  the  region  of  Liberty,  295, 
Its  extent  and  advantage,  506,  Sec. 

Commonwealth,  (Genius  of)  feated  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  Goddefs  of  Liberty,  294. 

Competency,  a    guide  in  the  temple   of   Avarice, 

Complacency,  defcribed  in  an  allegory,  as  a  guard 
to  one  of  the  gates  oi  Hymen'' s  temple,  240. 

Complainer,  their  importunacy,  259. 

ConfefiTionals,  infcriptions  over  them,  12. 

Conjlance  lake,   166. 

Conjtantine,  his  medals  and  triumphal  arch,  nS, 
119. 

Contention,  allegorically  defcribed,  241. 

Converfaiion  mofl  ftraitened  in  numerous  afTem- 
blies,  503. 

Coquettes  labyrinth  defcribed  in  a  vifion,  239. 


Corona  Radialis  de£cnhed,  156. 

Corruption,   an  office  in  the   temple   of  Avarice, 

251- 
Coverly  (Sir  Roger  de)  a  member  of  the  Speftator's, 

club,  his  charafter,  378. 
Country  Gentlemen,  no  ceremony,  i8g. 
Courts  of  juftice  and  honor,  erefted  by  Mr.  JSsVit^r- 

/«#,  338.  340,  357- 
Cowley  abounds  in  mixt  wit,  495. 
Credit,  a  beautiful  virgin,  her  fituation  and  et^ixi- 

page,  383- 
Cremera  river,   126. 
Critic  defcribed,  303. 

Cumae,  very  much  changed  frornwhat  it  was,  91. 
Cupid,  a  lap-dog,  dangeroufly  ill,  243. 
Ciijfinus,  an  Englijliman,  was  promifed  to  the  D.  of 

Aujlria's,  filler  in  marriage,  155. 


D. 


DANCING-MASTER,  account  of  his  flu- 
dies  and  dancing  by  book,  191. 
Daniel,  the  hiftorian,   provifions  taxed  in  his  time, 

267. 
Dathan,   a  Jew,   indifled  in  the  court  of  Honor  for 

breaking  the  peace,  352. 
Dead  perfons   heard,  judged   and   cenfured,    218, 

Sec. 
Death,  the  time  and  manner  of  it  unknown,  390. 
Delicates,  falfe,  their  contradiftory  rules,  267. 
Delight  and  furprife,  properties  eflential  to  wit,  494, 

&:c. 
Demurrers,  what  women  fo  called,  536. 
Deftinies,  their  prefent  to  jMjbf<«r,    261.     Speech  of 

one  of  them  to  that  God,  262. 
Diet,  the  difference  betwixt  the  modern  and  that  of 

our  anceftors,  266. 
Dignitaries  of  the  law,  who,  416. 
Difcourfe,  different  talents  in  it  howlhadowed  out, 

274,  Sec. 
Difcretion  defcribed  in  an  allegory,   as  a  guard  to 

one  oi Hymens  gates,  240. 
Divito's  fale  of  goods,  celeflial  and  terreflrial,  177. 
Dog's    immortality  afTerted    by  a  young   fpark   till 

his  father  cudgelled  him  out  of  the  fyftem,  216. 
Doggef  s  letier  10  Bickeijlaffe,  242.     The  anfwer,  i&irf. 

His  civilities  to  Bickeijiaffe,  246. 
Doubt,  Nicliolas,  188. 

Dover  Cliff  defcribed  by  Shakcjp ear,  234. 
Dreams  of  the  author,  concerning  his  miflrefs,  233. 

Oi  thz  Alps,  293.     Of  the  band  of  lovers,    23S, 

Sec.      Of  the  temple  of  Virtue,    249.      Of  honor 

and  vanity,   250.      Of  avarice,   251.      Oi  Jupiter 

and  the  deftinies,  260,  Sec. 
Drums,   who   may  be  termed   fo  in  converfaiion, 

^74- 
Drydeu's  definition  of  wit  cenfured,  497. 

Duels 
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X. 


Duels  with  figures  upon  a  wall,  195. 

Dutch  more  polite  than  the  Englijh  in  their  funeral 

monuments,  425. 
Dying  for  the  fair  fex,  how punifhed,  219. 


EG  H O  at  Milan,  a  very  furprifing  one,  14,  15. 
Education,  a  liberal  one  expenfive,  and  deferves 

more  encouragement,  205. 
Elperwr,  his  untimely  death  a  -(vaming  to  drunkards, 

270. 
Elifium.  the  joys  of  it  defcribed  by  the  author  of  Te- 

lemackus,  287. 
Englijh  courted  by  the  Pope   to  fettle  at  Civita  Vei- 

chia,    130.     Pictures  of  Englijh  rebeb    at  Fribwg, 

153.     A  caution  to  Engli/hmai  in  general,  224. 
Epitaphs,   the  extravagancy  of  fome,    and  the  mo- 

defV)-  of  others,  425. 
Equipages,  the  fplendor  of  them  in  France,  406.    A 

great  temptation  to  the  female  fex,  ibid. 
Ejcargatoire.  the  ufe  of  it,  133. 
Et  cadera.  much  ufed  by  fome  learned  authors,  259. 
Ete's    fatisfaction    in   Adam,    defcribed   by   Milton, 

"  "  i  ' 

Examiner,  reproved  by  the  Cenfor,  326,  S:c. 
Extortion,  office  of,  in  the  temple  of  Avarice,  251. 


FABLE    of  the    children   and  frogs,  420.     Of 
Jupiter  and  the  countrj--man,  423. 
Faljehood,  the  goddefs  of  it,  499. 
Fcljaff^  S'lijohn.  a  famous  butt,  467. 
Fame  generally  coveted,    516,    See.     Its   table  183. 

\'iCon  of  its  mountain  and  palace,  183,  to  188.. 
Fane,  frora  wtence  fo  called,  46. 
Fardingale,  fee  Hoop  and  Fetdcoat. 
Fear  of  death  often  mortal,  422. 
Filix  the  fifth,  his  ftor)-.  147,  14S. 
Fencing,  how  learned  by  Bickaji^ffe.  195. 
Farara,   ihinlv  inhabited,   and  the  town  defcribed, 

3S. 

Flarnhicu.  iNfrs.}  profecuted  in  the  court  of  Honor 
by  Lady  Tou-nly,  366. 

Flea,  its  flceleion,  256. 

Florence,  its  public  buildings  and  Eimous  gallery-, 
133.  And  rarities.  134.  135.  Its  ftatues,  134, 
13S.  The  great  Duke's  care  to  prevent  Civiia 
Vecchia  from  being  made  a  free  port,  129.  In- 
cenfed  againft  the  Lucqueje,    and  why,  131. 

Fcitgni  town,  49. 

Folio.,  Tom.,  a  broker  in  learning,  fome  account  of 
him,  28S.  His  vifit  to  Mr.  Bickofiaffe,  ibid.  His 
criticifm  upon  Virgil.,  2  89. 

Fools  in  plenty  the  firft  day  oi  April,  465, 


Fortune ;  t^vo  Fortunes  worfliipped  by  the  heathens 

at  Antium,  95. 
Fountains  in  SwiiitrlaTid,  the  reafon  of  their  perio* 

dical  fluxes,  149. 
Fox  teafed  by  fleas,  how  he  drops  them,  323. 
Fraud,  an  officer  in  the  temple  of  Avarice,  251. 
Freeport,  Sir  Andrew,  a  member  of  the  Spefiator"  s  club, 

379-  3S0. 

Free-thinkers,  cenfured  and  cudgelled,  216,  823. 
Confideredin  diftrefles,  223,  224. 

Frefcati,  its  fine  walks  and  water-works,  122. 

Fnbourg  defcribed  with  its  hermitage,  133. 

Friendfliip,  the  great  benefit  of  it,  303.  Life's  me- 
dicine, 504.    The  qualifications  of  a  good  friend, 

505-  ^    ^ 

Future  fl:ate  defcribed  hy  Homer,  269,  &c.  By  Vtrgu, 
277.  From  whence  the  happinefs  and  torments 
of  it  arife.  according  to  the  Platonifis,  279,  S:c. 
Defcribed  by  the  author  of  Tdemachus,  284, 
J;c.  Benefits  arifing  from  the  profpefis  of  futu- 
rity, 287. 


/^ABI.yUS  lake,  122. 

^~^  GaUl  St.  (Abbot  of)  the  extent  of  his  territories, 
and  manner  of  his  election,  137.  Riches  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  their  quarrel  with  the  Abbot, 
138,  139.  The  abbey  and  their  arms,  160. 
Their  manufadures,  13S.  Penfion  from  France, 
160. 

Gall  (St.)  the  great  apoftle  of  Germany,  tome  account 
of  him,.  160. 

Gallicnus,  a  medal  of  his,  87. 

Gaper,  a  common  fign  in  Amjierdam,  463. 

Garigliano  defcribed.  61. 

Gaurus  mountain,  72. 

Geneva,  its  fituation,  146.  Under  the  Emperor's 
difpleafure,  and  why.  132.  Efteemed  the  court 
oi  the  Alps,  162.     Its  lake,    147.132.     Arfenal, 

154- 

Genoa,  its  defcription,  4.  Its  bank  no  burden  to 
the  Genofje,  5,  6.  Whyuncapable  of  being  made 
a  free  port,  130.     Its  gulph,  3. 

Gencfji.  their  manners  defcribed,  and  their  charafter 
by  the  modem  Italians  and  ilaff/J  poets,  4.  Their 
indifcretion,  and  why  they  were  obliged  lately 
to  be  in  the  French  intereft;  their  fleet,  and  its 
fer^ice.  6.  Their  Fkge  claims  a  crown  and  fcep- 
ter  from  their  conquelt  of  Corfica,  7.  An  advan- 
tage arifing  to  them  from  it,  and  a  difi^rent  max- 
im obferved  bv  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid. 

George  [St.]  his  church  at  Verona,  20. 

Gcrmanicus,  his  medal,  117. 

Ghoft,  its  appearance  of  great  efficacy  upon  the 
Eng'.ijli  theatre,  434. 

Gho^ -oi  Anticlca,  mother  to  Ulyffis,  ^70. 

Ghofts 
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Ghofts  of  beauties,  271.     Of  heroes,  fiirf,  Sec.    280. 

Of  the  damned,  273.      Of  tyrants,  285,    286.    Of 

good  princes,  286. 
Gooderumgk,  Ur/ula,  indifted  in  the  court  of  Honor 

by  the  Lady  Betty  Woudbe,  359. 
Gofpel  goffips  defcribed,  463. 
Goths  in  poetry,  who,  498. 
Granaries,  the  adminiftration  of  them  in  Switzerland, 

162,  163. 
Grotto  del  Cam,  experiments  made  in  it,  75.    Reafons 

for  the  effefts  of  its  vapors,   76. 
Grotto  OJcuro,  85. 
Gulph  of  Genoa,  its  nature,  2. 
Gyges&  ring,  the  ufe  Mr.  Bkkerjlaffe  has  made  of  it, 

332,  ?«c. 


H. 


TTALL,   its  mint  and  fait  works,    with  the  me- 
•^■^      thod  of  propagating  them,  i6g,  170. 
Handkerchief,    the  great  machine  for  moving  pity 

in  tragedy,  455. 
Happinefs,  true,  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noife,  407. 
Hard  words  ought  not    to  be  pronounced  right  by 

well  bred  Ladies,  460. 
Harpfichord,  the  excellency  of  its  mufic,  275. 
Henry  tht  'Ei^hih  oi England,   his  letter  to   Anne  oi 

Boleyn,   ng,  120. 
Hercules  Mono  ecus,  3.     AccoRcd  by  Virtue  and  Plea- 

fure,  196,  Sec. 
Heroes  in  Englijh  tragedy  generally  lovers,  450, 
Hiftory,  its  ufefulnels,  232. 

Hohbs  (Mr.)  his  obfervation  upon  laughter,  464. 
Homer,  his  apotheoGs,  112, 1 13.     His  defcription  of 

a  future  Hate,  269  to  273. 
Honor,  court  of,  erefted  by  Mr.  Bickerjlqffe,  its  mem- 
bers and  proceedings,    338,    339,     A  journal  of 

it,   340,  35O'  ^f-  364,  ^c.  367,  &c. 
Honeycomb  (Will)  his  charafter,  381. 
Hoop)-petticoat  canvafTed,  220,  221,  228,  S:c. 
Human  nature,  the  folly  of  thofe  who  take  pleafure 

in  feeing  it  debafed,    215.     The  fame  in  all  rea- 

fonable  creatures,  509. 
Humor   to    be    defcribed    only  by  negatives,   438. 

The  genealogy  of  true  and  i'alfe  humor,  439. 
Hymen  is  placed  as  a  guard  at  the  temple  of  Virtuous 

Love,  240. 
Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being,  what,  235. 


I. 


TAMBIC  verfe,  the  moft  proper  for  Greek  trage- 
•*     dies,  445. 

Januarius  (St.)  the  liquefadion  of  his  blood  a  bun- 
gling trick,  its  origin,  64. 


Idiots  in  great  requeftat  moflof  the  German  courts, 
464. 

Idols,  who  of  the  fair  fex  fo  called,  517. 

Jealoufy    finely    defcribed,    101.      Her    garments,' 
complexion  and  office,  241. 

J«n7i)i  difpofed  of  for  life,  179.  Her  conduct  and 
merit,  ibid.  Her  hufband's  charader,  i8i.  The 
eflefts  of  fuch  a  match,  182. 

Jenjano,  the  palace  there,  123. 

Jefuits,  their  particular  compliment  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Romans,  in  a  comedy  defigned  for  her  en- 
tertainment, 167. 

Immortality,  of  two  forts,  182. 

Imperceptibles,  a  natural  hiflory  of,  236. 

Impudence  gets  the  better  of  modefly,  380 1 

Indian  Kings,  fome  of  their  obfervations  during  their 
flay  here,  467. 

Indifcretion  more  hurtful  than  ill-nature,  420. 

Infidelity  rebuked,  222,  Sec. 

Injuries,  how  to  be  meafured,  418. 

Inn  river,  170. 

Innocence,  and  not  quality,  an  exemption  from  re- 
proof, 436. 

Injpruck,  its  public  buildings,  167,  &:c. 

Inventory  of  effefts  at  the  theatre  in Drury-Lane,  177, 
178. 

Journey,  Mr  Bickerjiaffe'' s  account  .of  one  to  the 
Land's-end,  305.  His  inferences  from  it,  306, 
Sec. 

IJchia,  by  the  ancients  called  Inarime,  fome  account 
of  it,  89. 

Italians,  the  ufual  furniture  of  their  libraries,  12. 
Their  manners  compared  to  the  French,  15.  Rea- 
fons of  the  averfion  of  the  common  people  to 
the  Fremh,  16.  Their  extravagant  tomb-ftones, 
20.  The  difference  betwixt  their  poetical  and 
profe  language,  32.  A  great  help  to  their  modern 
poetry,  ibid.  A  great  cuflom  among  them  of 
crowning  the  holy  Virgin,  40.  Their  writers 
florid  and  wordy,  3S6. 

Italy  divided  into  many  principalities  as  more  na- 
tural to  its  fituation,  15.  Its  prefent  defolation, 
and  comparifon  with  its  ancient  inhabitants,  58. 
Its  rivers  defcribed  hy  Silius  Italicus,  56. 

Juno,  her  method  to  regain  Jupiter  s  affedion,  263. 

Juno  Si/pita,  or  So/pita,  how  reprefented,  and  Tullfs 
defcription  of  this  goddefs,  136. 

Jura  mount,  146. 

Juflice,  goddefs  of,  vifion  of  her,  200,  206,  ?cc. 

Jujlina  (St.)  her  church  one  of  thefineftin/to/^,,  25. 


K. 


KINGS,  wicked,  their  punifliment  in  a  future 
ftate,  286. 
Ku0ein-ca.^e,  170. 
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Lady's  library  defcrlbed,  441,8:0. 
Logo  di  Como,  iorraeily  Larius,  18.    Defcribed 
by  Claudian,  ig.    Di  Guarda  or  Benacus,  defcribed 
by  Virgil,  18. 
Lamb  a  modern  diet,  266. 

Lampoons  writ  by  people  who   can't   fpell,    410. 
Witty  ones   inflift  wounds   that  are   incurable, 
418.     The  inhuman  barbarity  o£  the   ordinary 
fcribblers  of  them,  420. 
Laocoon  and  his  two  fons,  figure  of  them,  136. 
Lapis  Vituperii,  what,  and  how  applied,  26. 
Lai-es,  refembled  by  a  German  to  a  jug-bottle,  106. 
Larva  of  the  Roman  aftors,  what,  106,  107. 
Laughter  immoderate,  a  fign  of  pride,    503.     The 

provocations  to  it,  464. 
Laufanne,   a   peculiar  privilege   belonging   to    one 

ftreet  in  this  town,  151. 
Lawyers,  the  peaceable  and  litigious  defcribed,  415. 
Their  great  numbers  and  conJlant  employment 
among  the  Neapolitans,  68. 
Laymen,  a  general  caution  to  them,  224. 
Lea)-  (King)    a   tragedy,    fufFers   in  the   alteration, 

449. 
Learning  well  hulbanded,  204. 
Lee  the  poet,  ■svell  turned  for  tragedy,  446. 
Leghorn,  a  free  port,    and  the  great  refort  of  other 
nations  to  it,  128,  129.    The  advantages  the  great 
Duke  receives  from  it,  129. 
L«77ia7i  lake  defcribed,  with  the  tovsms  on  it,    146, 

&c. 
Leonora,   her   charafter,    443.     Defcription   of  her 

country-feat,  ibid. 
Letters;  irora.  Switzerland,    194.    From  JVicA.    Hum- 
drum,    211.     From    a   chaplain,    347.     To    the 
SpeSator,  complaining    of   the    mafquerade,   392. 
From  Charles  Lillie,  411.     From  a  valetxidinarian, 
421.       From  one  who  would  be  infpeftor  of  the 
fign  polls,  426.     From  the  mafter  of  the  fhow  at 
Charing  Crofs,  429.     From  a  hufband plagued  With. 
a  Gofpcl  goffip,    463.     From   an    ogling-mafter, 
ibid.     From  Sam  Hopauell,  536. 
Letter-droppers  of  antiquity,  484. 
Levity,  her  poft,  240. 
Liberty,  its  region  defcribed,  293,  %ic. 
Library.    A  lady's  library  defcribed,  442. 
Licences  for  canes,    perfpeftive  glaffes,   perfumes. 

See.  210. 
Lights  enlarge  the  thoughts,  214. 
Lillie,  Charles,  of  Beauford  buildings,  clerk  to  Bicker- 

Jlajfe, 'i  10,  k.c.     His  reports,  338. 
Lindaw,  166. 

Lion  in  the  Hay-market,  occafioned  many  conjedures 
in  the  town,  403.  Very  gentle  to  the  Speclatoi\ 
404. 


Liris  or  the  Gaiigliano  defcribed,  61. 

Littleton  the  lawyer,  famous  for  F.t  caeteras,  259. 

Loiulon  an  emporium  for  the  whole  earth,  506. 

Lorettc,  its  prodigious  riches,  and  why  never  attack- 
ed by  the  Chriftians  or  Turks,  47.  A  defcription 
of  the  holy  houfe,  48. 

Lorain,  Duke  of,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Favia,  his 
interment  there,  and  infcription  on  his  tomb, 
7,  8. 

Love,  its  effe£i  upon  the  Soul,  192.  A  fine  allego- 
ry' upon  it,  193. 

Lovers  band  defcribed  in  a  vifion,  238. 

Lucan,  his  prophecy  of  the  Latian  towns,  125. 

X!;ff(7,  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  131.  Under 
the  King  of  Spain  s  protedion,  ibid.  Was  in 
danger  of  ruin,  ibid.  The  great  contempt  the  in- 
habitants have  of  the  Florentines,  and  why  the  lat- 
ter never  attacked  them,  132.  The  form  of  its 
government,  ibid. 

Lucretia,  her  ftory,  233. 

Lucrine  lake,  72. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  his  retirement  and  epitaph,  149, 
150. 

Lull,  in  whom  'tis  virtuous  love,  238.  Its  temple 
defcribed,  241. 

Lute,  tlie  part  it  bears  in  a  concert  or  converfation, 
274,  276. 

Luxury  defcribed  with  its  attendant  Avarice,  and  a 
fable  of  thofe  two  vices,  470  to  474. 

Lie,  a  pernicious  monofyllable,  353. 


M. 


fA  CHI  A  VF.L,  his  office-,  250. 

Maids  of  honor,  their  allowance  of  beef  for 
their  breakfaft  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
266.  "" 

Makebate,  Elizabeth,  indifted   in  the  court  of  Honor, 

357,358- 
Male-Coquette,  his  bad  equipage,  333. 

Man  a  fociable  animal,  394. 

Mandevil  {Sir  John)  fome  of  his  remains,  343,  S:c. 

Marino  (St.)  its  fituation,  extent,  founder  and  ori- 
ginal, 43.  Its  antiquity  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, 44. 

Marriage,  how  men's  minds  and  humors  may  be 
changed  by  it,  180. 

Marriage  life,   the  caprices  and  hazards  of  it,  306. 

Marrow-bone  and  cleaver,  a  modern  mufical  inftru- 
ment,  276. 

Mary  Magdalen,  the  deferts  rendered  famous  by  her 
penance,  defcribed  by  Claudimi,  i,  2. 

Mafquerade,  a  complaint  againftit,  392.  The  defign 
of  it,  ibid. 

Maximilian,  the  firfl  founder  oithsAuJtrian  greatnefs, 
168. 

May- 
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May-fair  broke,   and  feveral  moveables  put  to  fale, 

175- 
Mazarin,  his  behaviour  to  Quillet^  who  had  refleded 

on  him  in  a  poem,  419. 
Medallifts,   who  are  the  mofl  fkilful  in  the  world, 

113.     Ufefulnefs  of  the  medallic  fcience,  114. 
Medicis  family,  account  of  it,  138. 
Mddingen,   a  little  republic  in  Switzerland^  the  model 

of  its  government  and  the  bufinefs  of  its  councils 

offtate,  156. 
Mekager^  his  ftatue  and  ftory,  10 2. 
Merchants  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  508. 
Mevania  furniihed  all  Italy  with  herds  for  their  facri- 

fices,  49. 
Micro fcopes,  their  ufe,  235,  Sec. 
Milan  defcribed   by  Aufonius,  17.      Its    great  church, 

g,    II.      Relics    and    great   riches   in  it,    11,    12. 

The  citadel,    and  fituation    of  its   ftate,   14,    15. 

AiFeilation  of  the  French  drefs  and  carriage  in  the 

court,  15. 
Mincio  river,  defcribed  by  Virgil  and  Claudian,  18,  19. 
Mifeno,  its  cape  andfet  of  galleries  defcribed,  89. 
Mite,  a  diffeftion  of  one,  236. 
Mixt  wit  defcribed,  495,  8:c. 
Mixt  communion  of  men  and  fpirits    in  Paradife, 

as  defcribed  by  Milton,  402. 
Alodena,  extent  of  its   dominions  and  condition  of 

its  inhabitants,  141. 
Moliere  iQ2ide   an   old  woman  a  judge  of  his  plays, 

509- 
Monaco,  its  harbor  defcribed  by  Lucan,  3. 

Monarchy,    the  genius  of  it  defcribed  in  the  region 

of  Liberty,  294. 
Money-bags  transformed  to  flicks  and  paper,  384. 
Monte  Circejo,  why  fuppofed  by  Homer  10  have  been 

an  iOand,   93.     AEneas's  palFage  near  it  defcribed 

by  Virgil,  93,  94- 
Montejiafcone,  126. 
Monte  Novo,  how  formed,  77. 
Monuments    in  Wejtminjter-Abbey   examined   by   the 

Spedlator,  424,  8cc. 
Mop/a  in  great  danger  of  her  life,  ^vhy,  260. 
Mor^f,  its  artificial  port,  151. 
Morpheus,  why  rcprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  boy, 

J  34,  135.     In  what  manner  addreffed  to  by  Sta- 

tius,  135. 
Mc/rphcw  [Johi)  Bickcr/laffes  door-keeper,   210. 
M{)/a<c  work  much  improved,    123. 
Mountebanks,  their  artifices   to  enfnare  the  vulgar, 

•    330- 

Mufic  banifhed  by  Plato  from  his    commonwezilth, 

414.      Of  a  relative  nature,  431. 

Muficalinllruments  of  the  ancients,  105,  106. 


M 


N. 


'J  PL £5,  64.     Its  many  fuperftitions,    ibid.     Its 
delightful  bay,  66.    Defcribed  by  Silius Italicus, 

VOL.  n. 


8;c.  6g,  70.  Its  pleafant  fituation,  66.  Litigious 
temper  of  the  inhabitants,  67,  68.  Different  from 
what  it  was  in  Statiufs  time,  68.  The  great  alte- 
ration of  the  adjacent  parts  from  what  they  were 
formerly,  72.  The  natural  curiofities  about  it, 
71,  72.  Policy  of  ihz  Spaniards -v^hsa  they  go- 
verned it,  69.  Severity  of  the  taxes  there,  68. 
Why  called  Parthenope,  6g. 

Narni,  why  fo  called,  53. 

Neapolitans,  addided  to  pleafure,  and  why,  6g. 

Netnejis  of  the  good  and  the  wicked,  95. 

Nemi,  why  fo  called,  123. 

Nettuno,  for  what  remarkable,  94. 

Neufchatlel,  difpute  about  the  fucceflion  to  it,  164. 

Newberry  (Mr.)  his  Rebus,  485. 

Newman,  Richard,  his  indictment  in  the  court  of  Ho- 
nor, 352. 

New-river,  a  projed  to  bring  it  into  the  playhoufe, 
.386. 

Nicolini,  Signior,  his  voyage  on  pafteboard,  385. 
His  combat  with  a  Lion,  and  why  thought  to  be 
a  fham  one,  403,  8;c.     An  excellent  aflor,  405. 

Nile,  why  its  flatues  are  black,  135. 

Nifida   idand,  88. 

Northern  parts,  fruitful  in  Bagpipes,  275. 

Nofes,  a  difTertation  upon  them,  359,  &:c. 

Nyon,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Colonia  Equejlris  of 
Julius  Cacjar,  151. 


O. 


/^  A  TE  S,   (Dr.)  a  favorite  with  fome  party  Ladies, 

.479- 
Ocriculum,  its  ruins,  53. 
Ogler.     Thecompleat  Ogler,  464. 
Old  men,    caution  to  fuch,    224.     Maids  generally 

fuperftitious,  389.     Teftament  in  a  peruke,  482. 
Opera,  as  it  is  the  prefent  entertainment  of  the  Eng- 

lijh  flage,    confidered,   385,    Sec.     The  progrefs  it 

has  made  on  our  theatre,  4i2,&c.    Some  account 

of  the  frfljf/i  Opera,  431,  &:c. 
Opprefnon  an  attendant  on  tyranny,  296. 
OJlia,  defcribed  by  a  medal,  and  Juvenal,  96,  97. 
Otho,  two  medals  of  his,  141. 
Otway  commended  and  cenfured,  447. 
Oxford  Scholar,  his  great  difcovery  in  a  coffee-houfe, 

462. 


TDADUA,  its univerfity  and  cloth  manufafture,  26. 

The  original  of  Padua  from  Virgil,  ibid. 
Painter  and  taylor  often  contribute   to  the   fuccefs 

of  a  tragedy  more  than  the  poet,  453. 
Palaejirina  defcribed,  123. 

Parents,   their  taking  a   liking  to  a  particular  pro- 
A  a  a  a  felTion, 
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feflion,   often   occaGons  their  fons    to   mifcarry, 

417- 
Parker,   an  EngliJIi   ecclefiaftic,   his    epitaph   on   his 

tomb  in  Pavia,  8. 
Parma^  its  famous  theatre  and  gallery,  the  extent  of 

its  dominions  and  condition  of  its  inhabitants, 

141. 
Parfimony,  a  favorite  in  the  temple  of  Avarice,  251. 
Particles,  Engli/Ii,    the  honor  done  to  them   in  the 

late  operas,  413. 
Parties,    crept  much  into  the   converfation  of  the 

Ladies,  478,  8cc. 
Party  zeal,  very  bad  for  the  face,  479. 
Paffing  bells,  who  fo  called,  275. 
Pavia,  its  defcription,  7,  8.     Why  called  Ticinum  by 

the  ancients,  8. 
Paufilypos  grotto,  71,  "kc.     The  beautiful  profpeiSl  of 

its  mount,  88. 
Peace  with  Prance^  fome  ill  confequences  of  it,  458, 

8cc. 
Pedantry  compared  to  hypocrify,  30Q, 
Pedants,  their  feveral  claffes,  389. 
Pendentijque  Dei,  in  Juvenal,  explained,  103. 
Perfona,  fee  Larva. 

Perfecution,  an  attendant  on  tyranny,  295. 
Pertinax,  two  medals  of  his,  141. 
Pejaro  town,  46. 

Pefcennius  Niger,  his  medal,  141. 
Peter  Plumb,  merchant,  indidedin  the  court  of  Honor, 

his  defence  and  fentence,  350,  Sec. 
Peter  s  (St.)  church  at  Rome  defcribed  ;    the  reafon  of 

its  double  dome,    and  its  beautiful  architefture, 

57' 
Petticoats  [Fardingales]  cenfured,   221.    Their  caufe 

tried,   228,  8cc.     How  long  to  be  worn,   245. 

Phaeton  s  fillers,  the  poets  blamed  for  -turning  them 
into  poplars,  142. 

Philofophy,  the  ufe  of  it,  390.  Said  to  be  brought 
by  Socrates  down  from  heaven,  397. 

Phyficians  and  furgeons,  their  different  employ- 
ment, 409.  The  phyficians  a  formidable  body 
of  men,  compared  to  the  Briti/li  army  in  Caejars, 
time,  416.  They  convert  one  diftemper  into 
another,  421. 

Phyfic  obferved  by  Mr.  Bickerjlajfe,  331. 

Pieiijls,  a  new  fed  in  Switzerland,  165. 

Pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  the  noblefl:  in  the 
world,  116. 

Pindujl,  Rebecca,  her  trial,  218,  219. 

Pinkethman  to  perfonate  King  Porujupon  an  elephant, 

433- 
Pirates  on  books  defcribed,  203. 

Pifa,  a  large  but  not  populous  city,  130. 

Pijatello,  fee  Rubicon. 

Pifauro,  Doge  of  Venice,  his  elogium,  29. 

Platonijl,  fore-woman   of  the  jury  in   the  court  of 

Honor,  341. 

Platonijls,  their  opinion,  280. 


Pleafure  courting  Hercules,  196,  S:c. 

Plenty,  a  Goddefs  in  the  region  of  Liberty,  295. 

Pluto,  his  palace  and  throne,  285. 

Po,  defcribed  by  Lucan,  36.  ScaJigcrs  critic  upon  it, 
37.     Dekrihed  hy  Claudian,  142,  143. 

Poems  in  pifture,  481. 

Poetry,  its  ufefulnefs,  217.     Foundation,  329. 

Poets,  Engli/Ii,  reproved,  445,  Sec.  Their  artifices, 
454,  8cc. 

Pope,  his  territories  very  defolate,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants poor,  and  why,  59,  60. 

Pofture-mafter  cenfured,  215. 

Poverty,  a  terrible  fpeftre  in  the  temple  of  Avarice, 
252.    An  attendant  on  tyranny,  296. 

Powel  (Senior)  to  aii  Alexander- the  Great,  on  a  drome- 
dary, 433.     His  artifice  to  raife  a  clap,  450. 

Praenejle,  fee  Palaejirina. 

Prefents  of  wine,  ice.  to  Mr.  Bickerjlaffe,  265. 

Procita  idand,  89,  go. 

Profeffions,  the  three  great  ones,  over-burdenedwith 
praftitioners,  415,  Sec. 

Projeflor,  a  fliort  defcription  of  one,  432,  Sec. 

Proteftants,  caution  to  them,  224. 

Prudely,  Elizabeth,  indifted  in  the  court  of  Honor,  by 
William  Trippit,  Efq;  365. 

Prudes  defcribed,   208,  209. 

PimcA at  the  theatre,  175.  . 

Punning  much  recommended  by  the  praftlce  of  all 
ages,  and  in  what  age  it  chiefly  floriflied,  491. 
A  famous  univerfity  much  infefted  with  it,  492. 
Why  banifhed  at  prefent  out  of  the  learned  world, 
ibid,  Sec.      Definition  of  a  pun,  ibid. 

Puteoli,  its  remains  near  Naples,  72.  Its  mole  miftaken 
for  Caligula's  bridge,  with  the  confutation  of  that 
error,  ibid.       ,     .     . ,  ' ' 

Pythagdras' s.  laying  of  man,  1216., 


QUACKS,  their  artifice,  329,  330. 
Quality,  no  exemption  from  reproof,  436. 


Qiiickjet,  Sir  Harry,  Bart.  i88. 


R. 


nADICOFANJ   caftle,  126. 
-"•  Ragouft,  prejudicial  to  the  ftomach,  267. 
Rants  confidered  asblemilhes  in  our  Engli/h  tragedy, 

450. 
Rape  o£  Proferpine,  a  French  opera,  432. 
Rapine,  an  attendant  on  licentioufnefs,  296. 
Ravenna,    its    ancient  fituation  according  to  Martial 

and  Silius  Italicus,    with  the  defcription  of  the  city 

and  adjacent  parts,    38,   39.      Its  great  fcarcity  of 

frefh  water,  56. 
Reading,  the  exercife  of  the  mind,  263. 

Rebus 
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Rebus,  a  kind  of  falfe  wit  in  vogue  amongft  the  an- 
cients and  our  own  countrymen,  484,  485.  A 
Rebus  at  Blenheim  houfe  condemned,  485. 

Recitative  muiic  in  every  language  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  its  accent,  430. 

Recitative,  Italian,  not  agreeable  to  an  Englifi  audi- 
ence, 429,  Sec. 

Regillus  lake,  122. 

Religious  war,  283. 

Remo  (St.)  a  Genoefe  town  defcribed,  2. 

Remorfe  defcribed  in  an  allegory,  241. 

Rentfree,  Thomas,  Efq;  188, 

Retired  life,  335. 

Rhone,  fome  account  of  that  river,  149. 

La  Ricca,  123. 

Rich  (Mr.)  would  not  fuffer  the  opera  oiWhittington  ii 
Cat  to  be  performed   in   his   houfe,    and  why, 

.387.-  .... 
Rimini,  its  antiquities,  41. 

Ripaille,  a  convent  there,  147. 

Rochefoucmdt,  his  chaTR£teT, -216. 

Romans,  their  generous  virtue,  247. 

Rome,  modern,  Hands  higher  than  the  ancient,  98. 
The  grandeur  of  the  commonwealth,  and  magni- 
ficence of  the    Emperors  differently  conlidered, 

98,  99.      Its  rarities,  and  confiderations  hereupon, 

99,  100.  Why  more  frequented  by  the  nobility 
in  fummer  than  in  winter,  125.  Its  antiquities 
chriftian  and  pagan,  98.  Its  ancient  armor 
and  garments,  108,  109.  Sculptures,  107  to 
113.  Medals  and  coins,  113,  &:c.  Columns, 
115  to  119.  Why  fo  few  ie&s  in  her  church, 
166, 

Romidus's  cottage  defcribed  by  Virgil,  48. 
RotUnbourg  ca.{i\e,  170. 

Rotunda  at  Rome,  its  beautiful  architefture,  57. 
Royal  Exchange,  the  great  refort  to  it,    506. 
Rubicon,  called  at  prefent  Pifatello,  defcribed  by  £.wfrt«, 

41-     . 
Rural  wits,  hunting-horns  in  a  male  concert,  277. 


QAFPOLD  (Dr.)  phyfician,  aftrologer,  and  poet, 

•J  330.  y 

Salforata,  a  {linking  river,  120. 

Salmon  (Mrs.)  her  ingenuity,  428. 

Salt-works,  ice  Hall. 

Saltero^  Mufeum,  at  Cheljea,  323- 

SanflonWs    invention,  421. 

Sannazarius'' s  verfcs  upon  Venice,  35.     His  tomb,  65. 

Verfes  on  a  temple  in  Naples,  65. 
SarabraruTs,  puppet-fhow  at  her  fhop,  ztihe  Exchange, 

175.     Her  rakehell,  Punch,  difpofedof,  ibid. 
Satire,  what  it  delights  in,  loi. 
Satirifts  cenfured,  215. 
Scholar's  egg,  what  fo  called,  481. 


Schomberg,  D,  of,  where  Interred,  151. 

Sempronia,  a  profeffed  admirer  of  the  French  nation, 
459- 

Sentry,  Captain,  a  member  of  the  Speftator's  club, 
380. 

Sexfus  Qiiintus,  the  Pope,  an  inflance  of  his  unforgiv- 
ing temper,  419. 

Shadows  and  realities  not  to  be  mixed  in  the  fame 
piece,  385. 

Shake/pear,  his  charafter,  222. 

Shallow,  Jofias,  indifted  in  the  court  of  Honor,  359. 

Shapeley,  Rebecca,  indided  in  the  fame  court  by 
Sarah  Smack,  365. 

Sheep-biter,  why  a  term  of  reproach,  266. 

Shilling,  the  adventures  of  it,  335,  See. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudejley,  the  ill  contrivance  of  his  fune- 
ral monument,  425. 

Show  in  Germany,  reprefenting  all  the  religions  in 
Great  Britain  in  wax-work,  353,  Sec. 

Sibyls  temple  and  grove,  where  they  flood,  121. 

Sidney  (Sir  Fhilip)  his  opinion  of  the  fong  of  Chevy^ 
chafe,  509,  510. 

Sienna,  its  cathedral,  127. 

Sign-polls,  the  abfurdities  of  many  of  them,  426, 
Sec. 

Silence,  fignificant  on  many  occafions,  256,  &:c. 

Sippet,  Harry,  an  expert  wine-brewer,   255. 

Slattern,  defcribed  in  her  bed,  333. 

Sly,  Richard,  indifted  in  the  court  of  Honor  by 
Winijrid  Leer,  366, 

Smalte,   of  the  Italians,  what  it  is,  123. 

Snow,  monopolifed  at  Naples,  79. 

Socrates,  his  behaviour  in  the  Athenian  theatre,  248. 
His  temper  and  prudence,  418. 

Softly,  Ned,  a  very  pretty  poet,  his  fonnet,  299,  300, 

Soleurre,   the   reiidence    of  the  French   ambaffadors, 

155- 

Sophocles,  his  conduft  in  the  tragedy  o{  EleSlra,  456. 

SoraBe,  called  by  the  modern  Italians  St.  Orefie,  54. 

Spaniards,  their  policy  in  the  government  o^  Naples, 
67,  8cc. 

Sparrows  bought  for  the  ufe  of  the  opera,  385. 

Speftator,  his  prefatory  difcourfe,  375.  Great  taci- 
turnity, 376.  His  vifion  of  public  credit,  383, 
?cc.  His  entertainment  at  the  table  of  an  acquain- 
tance, 388,  &:c.  His  recommendation  of  his 
fpeculations,  397,  kc.  Advertifed  in  the  Daily 
Courant,  400.  His  encounter  with  a  Lion  behind 
the  fcenes,  403.  Defign  of  his  writings,  409, 
&:c.  521.  No  party  man,  410,  Sec.  His  refo- 
lution  to  march  on  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  437. 
His  vifit  to  a  travelled  Lady,  459.  His  fpecula- 
tions in  the  firft  principles,  461.  An  odd  acci- 
dent that  befel  him  at  Lloyd's  coffee-houfe,  ibid. 
His  advice  to  OMxEngliJh  Pindaric  v/nters,  487. 

SpinMriae,  medals,  dug  up,  86. 

Spoletto,  its  antiquities,  49. 

Story  tellers,  the  bagpipes  in  converfation,  275. 

A  a  a  a  2  '  Sitffblli 
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Suffolk  (D.  of)  buried  in  Tavia,   with  the  infcription 

on  his  tomb,  7,  8.     His  hiflory,  8. 
Suggejlums^  old  Roman,  defcribed,  4 1 . 
Sun,   fatirifed  by  the  owls  and  bats,  See.  in  a  fable, 

325- 

Superftition,  the  folly  of  it  defcribed,  389,  Sec. 

Swajh,  Sir  Paul,  indided  in  the  court  of  Honor  by 
Peter  Double,  Gent.  368. 

Switzerland,  its  wonderful  tranquility  and  the  reafon 
of  it,  160.  Its  inhabitants  thrifty,  and  why,  161. 
Their  drefs,  162.     Their  cuftom  in  bequeathing 

■  their  eftates,  163.  Their  notion  of  witchcraft, 
164.  The  reafon  of  its  periodical  fountains,  149, 
155,  Their  foldiers,  156.  Scholars,  157.  Gra- 
naries, 162,  &:c.  Letter  from  a  mountain  there, 
»94- 


n-'ALlCOtlUS,    the firft clap-doftor,  his  hiftory, 

-*     361,  kc. 

Tatler,  ridicules  his  adverfaries,  323,  S:c. 

Tea,  not  ufed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  266. 

T'demachus' s  adventures,  284. 

Temple  of  Hymen,  240.     OfLuft,  241.  Of  Virtue, 

249.     Of  Honor,    ibid.     Of  Vanity,    250.     Of 

Avarice,  251. 
Templar,  one  of  the  Speftator's  club,    his  chara(3;er, 

379- 
Temi,  why  formerly  called  Interamna,  50. 

Teuerone  river,  122. 

Theatines,  their  convent  in  Ravenna,  40. 

Theatres  in  London  and  Amjterdam,    an  account  of 

them,  175,  176. 
Theatre,  Engli/li,  the  praftice  of  it  in  feveral  inftances 

cenfured,  451,  Sec.     454,  Sec. 
J'hrijtfs  letter  to  Bickerjtaffe,  188. 
Thunder  of  great  ufe  on  the  ftage,  454. 
Tiber,  Virgifs   account  of  it,  96.     Its  great  riches, 

I II. 
Tiberius^  medals,  73,87,  134. 
Ticinus  or  Tefm,  a  river  near  Pavia,  8,  g.     Defcribed 

hy  Silius  Italicus,  9.  and  Claudian,  19, 
Timavus,  defcribed  by  Claudian,  19. 
Tintortt,  Tom,  a  great  mafler  in  the  art  of  coloring, 

255- 

Tirejias  his  advice  to  Ulyjfes,  270. 

T'iro/,  its  valley,  167  to  171.  Particular  privileges 
of  its  inhabitants,  171. 

Tide,  Sir  Timothy,  a  profound  critic,  his  indignation 
and  difcourfe  with  his  miftrefs,  303,  304. 

Titus's  arch,  119. 

TivoU,  its  fituation,  121,  124. 

Tom-tits,  to  perfonate  the  Cnging-birds  at  the  ope- 
ra, 387. 

Tombs  in  Wejlminjler-Abhey,  vifited  by  the  Spectator, 
424,  Sec.     His  reflexion  upon  it,  ibid. 


Trade,  the  benefit  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  506,  Sec. 

Tragedy,  perfect,  the  nobleft  produftion  of  human 
nature,  444.  Wherein  the  modern  tragedy  ex- 
cels that  oi  Greece  3.nd  Rome,  ibid.  Blank  verfe  the 
moft  proper  for  an  Engti/h  tragedy,  445.  Englijh 
tragedy  confidered,  ibid.  Sec. 

Tragi-comedy,  the  produft    of  the  EngliJIi    theatre, 

449; 
Trajans  medal,  47.      Pillar,  116. 
Travel,  highly  neceffary  for  a  coquette,  460.     The 

behaviour  of  a  travelled  Lady  at  the  playhoufe, 

ibid. 
Treat-all,  Timothy,  indifted  by  ladies  in  the  court  of 

Honor,  364. 
Trippit,  [Simeri)  his  petition  for  wearing  a  cane,  211. 
Trumpets,  what  fort  of  men  are  fuch  in  converfa- 

tion,  274.     Where  to  be  met  with,  276. 
Truth,  an  enemy  to  falfe  wit,  501. 
Tryphiodorus  the  great   lipogrammatifi.  of  antiquity, 

484. 
Tulippomania,  a  diftemper,  313. 
Tulips,  variety  of  names  given  to  them,  312,  Sec. 
Typhaeus,  where  placed  by  the  ancient  poets,  89,  90. 
Tyranny,  commands  an  army  againft  the  region  of 

Liberty,  295. 
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AUD  country,  151,  156. 
Veal,  a  modern  diet,  266. 

Veii,  ancient,  their  territories,  125. 

Velini,  Rofea  rura,  why  fo  called  by  Virgil,  5 1 .  The 
cafcade  formed  by  the  fall  of  thatriver,  51,  52. 

Venetians,  their  thirft  after  too  many  conquefls 
on  the  Tena  Firma  prejudicial  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  wherein,  29.  The  republic  in  a  de- 
clining condition,  28,  '^o.  In  what  terms  with 
the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and  the  D.  of  Savoy,  30. 
Their  Senate,  ihe.wifeil  council  in  the  world,  30. 
The  refined  parts  of  their  wifdom,  and  great 
fecrefy  in  matters  of  ftate,  with  an  inflance  of  it, 
30,  31.  The  number  of  their  nobility  and  ope- 
ras, 31,  32.  A  cuftom  peculiar  to  the  Venetians, 
34.  A  {how  particular  to  them,  exhibited  to 
them  on  Holy  Thurjday,  defcribed  by  Claudian,  34, 

35- 

Venice,  its  advantageous  fituation,  27,  28.  Conve- 
nient for  commerce,  28.  Its  trade  declining,  and 
why,  28.  Its  defcription,  27,  Sec.  Its  pifiures 
done  by  the  beft  hands,  29.  The  moifture  of  its 
air,  28.  Its  arfenal,  29.  Its  Carnival,  with  the 
neceffity  and  confequences  of  it,  31,  32. 

Venice  Prejerved,  a  tragedy  founded  on  a  wrong  plot, 

447- 
Venus,  her  chambers,  74.   Her  ftatues  at  Florence,  Sec. 
137. 

Verona, 
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Verona,  its  amphitheatres  and  other  antiquities,  19,20. 

Verfoy,  a  town  in  Switzerland,  to  which  Ludlow  retired, 
149,  151. 

Fc/Za/j,  whether  their  hair  grew  after  the  tonfure,  134. 

Vefuvio  defcribed,  77,  &c.  Much  different  from Mar- 
tiaCi  account  of  it,  83. 

Ville  Neuve  in  Bern,  149. 

Violins,  who  are  fuch  in  converfation,  274.  Where 
to  be  found,  276. 

VirgiCs  Tomb,  7 1.  Ancient  MSS.  of  him  at  Florence, 
138. 

Virtue  courting  Hercules,  197.  Venerable  in  men, 
lovely  in  women,  2og. 

Virtuofo's  will,  309.     Ridiculous  ftudies,  308. 

Vifion  of  the  mountain  and  palace  of  Fame,  183  to 
188.      Ofjuflice,  200  to  210. 

Vifit  to  a  travelled  Lady  in  her  bed,  defcribed,  459. 

XJlyfTesi  voyage  undetermined  by  the  learned,  2. 
His  voyage  to  the  regions  of  the  dead,  269.  His 
adventures  there,  ibid,  8cc. 

Voljinians  town,  126. 

Voltumo  defcribed,  6 1 . 

Upholders,  a  new  company,  213,  218.  Their  civi- 
lity to  Bickerjtaffc,  246. 

Upholfterer,  Mr.  iifder^fl^'s  neighbour,  a«great  news- 
monger, broke,  281,  282.  His  converfation  with 
Mr.  Bickerjlaffe,  in  the  park,  282,  283.  His  early 
vifit  to  Mr.  Bickerjlaffe,  290.  The  reafon  of  it,  291. 


Wife,  grief  of  a  hufband  for  the  lofs  of  one,  225, 
&c. 

Windmill,  Andrew,  Efq;  188. 

Wine,  a  prefent  to  Mr.  Bickerjlaffe,  265. 

Wine-brewers,  a  fraternity,  253.  Tried  before  Mr. 
Bickerjlaffe,  ibid.     His  requeif  to  them,  256. 

Wife  man,  his  charader,  223. 

Wit,  the  mifchief  of  it  when  accompanied  with  vice, 
418,  Sec.  When  not  tempered  with  virtue  and 
humanity,  ffo'i,  420.  Nothing  fo  much  admired, 
and  fo  little  underftood,  480.  Hiftory  of  falfe  wit, 
ibid,  Sec.  Every  man  would  be  a  wit,  487.  The 
way  to  try  it,  493,  &c.  Mr.  Locke's  refledion 
on   the   difference  betwixt  wit    and  judgment, 

494- 

Woman,  a  romantic  defcription  of  her  fex,  931. 

Woman  of  quality,  her  drefs  the  produ£l  of  a  hun- 
dred climates,  507. 

Women,  their  ordinary  employment,  399.  Smitten 
with  fuperficialSj  405.  Their  ufual  converfation, 
ibid,  407. 


Y^OUNG,  Margery,  cdias  Dr.  Johns  life  and  adven- 

-^    tures,  320,  See. 

Yvoire,  port  for  the  D.  oi  Savoy  s  gallies,  147. 


W 


W. 

HEELBARROW,   Sir  Gfo,  Kt.  188. 
Widower,  his  unhappy  ftate,  227. 


'y^URICH,  an  account  of  it,  157, 8cc. 


The  End  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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